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CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

Ne.  I.  JANUARY^  1W5.  V«-  i. 

'   ■■■  II  I     II  I       ■■   I  ■■■■      ■ ■—■■■■ tm 

icam.  Ibe  Lfttiu  of  Tibia  Lvcretim  Caiofr  kc^.  ke,^  Sy  Tftt^ata* 
Busby*  Mas.  D^.  Cantab^  Two  \oliifne8v  Q«iiu:tm  Pjpt.  418^ 
446.    £5wS&.    Rodwell^andWIkiUMidCochiauu;^    IblS. 

I«  appredatipg-  tte  pjiiTosaphical  tbeone»  of  tfi# 
•QcientSy  it  is  strirtTy  essential  that  tve  have  regati  to.  th* 
ficaotines^  ot  their  TOtual.  knowted)^,  »Dd  tbe  ahseace  of 
'that  LTGHT  which  ReTe(atioi»  oirfy  couMfbe&m  foit^^.  1  tio8«> 
systems  were  projectedl  in  tiises.  espectaily:  £rroaraJbfe-  ta  il\e 
florid  growth  and  ktxurieot  esmnaioir  oi  boUt  opimons;  and 
iudianted  reasoniog^  oo  soHie-  fk  Utte  prufoundleat  subjects^  an 
which  the  human  mind  can  display  ks  streiK^th  vnd/dcrx.^  . 
tcrity.  But  that  unfettered  activity  ioS  ^itFus:  which  iMstiii- 
jpiished  the  golden  day&  af  Greece^  wUefL>  ^  eiMck  kiU  and 
dale  J  each  i&epemnff  slen  amd  wold''  of  her  eofksecrared 
territory  was  ammatea  by  theroice  d!  firecdom  and  phi- 
iosophy,  was  chiefty  dkecied  tojflie  kftvendoRaiftd  diiscitssion 
^f  ethica}  theories^  and  seemed  scarcely  tog  sitanect  tbf  exis- 
tence of  any  subjects  worthy  the  mquisitioft  of' exalted  un- 
derstandings^ but  those-  hearings  close  affinit]^  ta,  the 
phenomena  of  inrisH^fee  and  uktEOigfUe  ex&tences*  * 
NAToaaL  SeiiETfcr^  tliat  science  which  reveab;  to  man  c^i« 
ferpetuat  miraeles  of  cceatiof^  and  draws  aside^  it%  soma 
degree^  the  veil  between  himsdf  smd  his;  aoaker,,  appealed 
tn  rain  to  the  suhttoiated  spirits  of  the  age  of  Fenclies. 
Absorbed  m  aerial  ana  supevaubtle  speculatians^  they  kmt 
9i^t  of  the  earth  they  inhabited,  and  the  dazzHng;^  meCftora 
that  danced  before  their  fancy,  monopoKzed  their  <on<^ 
fideration,  to  the  inexpresaiUeprejfudiee  of  sounik  science^ 
and  the  knowledge  of  nature.  The  consequence  waa  that 
their  systems  were  frequently  admrrahte  in  evtry  ^ri— ^ 
except  the  basis.    Their  strides  were   a^ighty^  but  ofttipi 
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©▼er  hollow  or  infrAictil^  ^ itnind.  The  objectfi  of  their 
pursuit  were  not  seldon^  trivial,  yet  they  seized  them  "witk 
the  grasp  of  giants.  Their  excursions  were  extensive,  but 
desultory.  Their  ta^Ients  were  gre^,  their  dXgence  was  un- 
yenlitted,  bot4heir  gemus  Wtihited  materials  worthy  of  th« 
artificers,  and  their  industry  was,  at  once,  the  slave  and 
propagatrix  of- error.  There  was -in  ttieir  reasonings  too 
much  of  the  '  tophutj  madly  vain  of  dubious  lare.^  Yet 
it  would  be  strikio^ly  unjust  to  the  iUustriou9  speculators 
of  anitiquity  to  deny  the  subntantial  usefulness  of  much  of 

.  their  labour.  T-bey  explored  with  intrepid  eeal  -the  dark 
depths  of  logical  science,  and  if  they  were  destitute  of  the 
lisfhtfi  of  physical  knowledge,  their  jjrogress  Was,  at  leasts 
Tllumined    by  the  radiations  of    their  own  incomparable 

•  faculties.  Much  was  ludden  from  their  view,  but  much  also 
was  acquired.  Felicity  of  conjecture  occasionally  Supplied 
;the  want  of  actual  and  demonsirattVie  acquaintance  with  the 
]aws  of  nature,  and  Montgolfier,  when  he  coustrooted  tho 
^8itJ>aUoon  that  was  ^ver  framed,  only  realised  the  saying 
pt  Socrates,  that  ^  could  a  sheet  of  ^copper  be  so  attenuated 

^  ps  that,-  when  formed  luto  a  hollow  globe,  ajod  replenishe4 
'  irlth  a  gas  specifically  lighter  than  the  atmogplieric  medium^ 

''iUie  confining  material,  and  the  iLaid  confined,-  sbould«daiiV 
f  titute  a  weight  less  than  that  of  the  xsommon  air$  a  vehioW 
would  be  discovered,  enabling  oian  to  traverse  the  skies.? 
|[t  would  he  a  curious  inquiry  to  ti*ae«  to  their  source,  o# 
jpartial  origin,  many  discoveries  of  which  the  modemt 
elaim  to  be  the  patronymic  inventors.  We  must  niot  be 
understood  to  assert  that  the  ancients  wei*e  proficielits  is 
9cience3,  the  sedulouj&t  cultivation  of  iK^bicli,  and  astenisli^^ 
10^  acbievments  in,  reflect  so  honourable  a  lustre  oik 
Christian  Europe.  Of  such  a  gross  contradiction  to  whi^ 
we  kave  previously  advanced  upon  the  subject,  We  could  not 
possibly  be  guilty.    We  simply  meau  tliat  the  quick  e^e  of 

'  genius  caught,  in  its  discursive  wanderings^  casual  glimpsei 
of  truths  which  after-ages,  m<a'e  patieat,  and  enamoured 
rather  of  the  u^seful  than  the  brilliant,  were  destined  to  de-* 
Tclop,  and  take  practical  advantage  of  Johnson^s  aseertioe 
respecting  Dryden  that  *  what  b^  mind  could  supply  at  e 
call,  or  gather  in  one  excursion,  was  all  that  he  sought,  and 
all  that  he  gave,'  is,  with  very  slight  qualificattoa,  peonliarly 
applicable  to  the  philosophers  of  Greece  :  and  it  is  matter  of 
dee{i  and  serious  regret  that  minds  so  supereminently  subtle^ 

Cd  cast  by  nature  in  mouldsof  such  gigantic  capacity,  should 
re  waited  theiir  vigoiir^and  dissipated  theetherial  aur$t,  ie 
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iBe  ^fectloiT  tfild  effibelltsfaiDeDt  of  dof^as,  so  Qafouttdedand 
ttnsabstantial.  As  it  is^  we  condemn  while  we  admire. 
Magnitude  of  conception^  and  splendour  of  decoration  are 
lavishly  employed  in  the  propugnation  of  doctrines  owing  na 
idlegiance  to  sound  principle.  £rror  is  systematised  :  na-* 
ture  outraged  ;  and  the  painted  features  of  falsehood  usurp 
the  devotion  which  should  be  exclusively  paid  t6  the  uil« 
iMlorned  majesty  of  tt*uth. 

Bkt  a  more  important  topic  than  their  ignorance  of  physics 
presents  itself  for  dlscudsion^  when  eXcunining  the  doctrinev 
oTthe  Grecian  speculatists;  The  loose,  disjointed  system  of 
theology  tliat  prevailed  in  the  first  enlightened  country  of 
jSurope,  could  n6t  but  prove  highly  inauspicious  to  the  ger- 
mination either  of  a  sane  morality  or  well-adjusted  philosophj. 
The  character  of  the  heathen  gods  afforded  no  very  exalted 
idte  of  the  undeviating  virtue,  sersne  dignity,  and  ineffable 
grandeur  of  Celestial  beings.  The  sovereign  of  the  univers* 
himself  was  gravely  exhibited  as  the  careless  violator  of  every 
moral  obligation,  the  un repenting  perpetrator  of  all  Special 
liTflagitiousness.  Cruel,  selfish,  and  voluptuous  ;  capricious. 
Revengeful,  and'  deceptious ;  a  tliwarted  tyrant ;  a  controlled 
omnipotent ;  supremely  wise^  yet  ever  liable  to  be  deceived  ; 
the  sport  of  passion,  and  the  slave  of  delusion  ;....he  was  mer» 
tiiless  in  his  punishments,  intent  only  on  the  consummatioa 
(H  Us  own  degrading  desires,  and  absorbed  in  the  basest 
iensuality  ;  governed  by  the  suggestioa  of  the  mtfmeni,  in>- 
erdinate  in  the  gratification  of  his  bate,  and  accomplishing  by 
Ireaehery  that  Which  his  widdom  i^as  impotent  to  effect  ; 
dtespotic,  yet  often  compelled  to  abandon  his  impressions.; 
4i-powerful,  vet  the  subject  of  fate  ;  of  boundless  yet  &•<- 
gently  blinded  wisdom  ;  coustitutionally  inflammable,  and 
lUsdnlined  in  error.  Such  was  the  Grecian  Jove ;  such 
&e  being  "whom  antiquity  venerated  as  the  monarch  of 
keaven  and  eartlu  IIb  was  adored  as  the  lord  of  nature, 
vAiom  OS  a  human  prince  his  worshippers  would  have  united  X\% 
reprobate  and  destroy.  The  characters  of  the  minor  powem 
Were  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  of  their  sovereigpn ;  with 
Ihis  sunple  difference^  that  with  the  same  noxious  and  dis- 
4>rganixing  propensities,  their  capabilities  were  more  oir- 
enmscribed.  Adultery,  theft,  fraud,  &c.  were  all  hpnoured 
With  the  auspices  of  especial  patrons,  carefully  registered 
ilk  the  theogeny^  provided  with  regular  establishments  ia 
Olympus  ;  and  having  munei^ous  temples,  and  shrines, 
iplendidly  adorned  by  the  hand  of  art,  and  endowed  witli 
Kiveuues  surpassing  the  expences  lof  the  profligate  kiiavDS, 
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wlio  offidflied  as  tEbe  jintst§  of  flme  sMCtuaiies  of  abon^. 

TUU  was  Che  pernicious  aiiperstiti«n  diffiised  tbrovglimit 

Oi««rip  sluA  ber  colonies.    A  sjsteni  so  replete  with  excite* 

'iiMefit  to  tlie  vilest  pa^smns  t>f  bwaaiiity,  arrayed  Vesides, 

in    :»J1   tt})e   in^wsin^f   grandi^r     of    arcluiecture,    and 

'mWic,   operated  lEvHh  m  lamentable  for^e  up«i  a  peefdcy. 

.^Riioseaatiinl  temperavreiit  was  too  exalted  to  require 
siHcli  potent  stimuli.    The  result  was  the  geperalroo  of  a.. 

.  ch»xa<4eT,  belon^uit^  to  the  «aiion  at  largo,  i^hich  our  aidl><* 

.  listtT  idears  of  tlie  Deity,  and  paror  morafity,  teach  oa  to 
re^i^ard  not  merely  as  abhonreBt  la  itaelf,  but  lacaloalsAly  m^ 
jurlom  to  the  interests  of  aoy  welt-regufated  cominaioitj* 
To  tilts  general  coDderonation,  Illustrious  exeej>tloaa  maT^ 
tnqu^tion  bly,  be  made;  the  irreproachable  tnlegrily,  iaa 
otaiDless  virUie  of  Solon,  ArisGdes,  EpamiiHmdas^  &c.  may 
be  held  up  as  exquisite  models  of  boaaaa  character.  Our 
bdOuesSf  turaio^vor,  is  mth  their  philosophers  rather  Aao 
tbrnjT  legislators,   politicians,  or  geaerw.    WKbthemwe 

'luLTe  to  grapple,  and  if  vielorj  attend  oa,  W  the  Mmttitjf 
of  onr  euase  be  tlie  triumph  ascribed^^or  agaiast  ajack 
azxta^^ists  bow  ahould  we  otherwise  prevajpi  7 

'  '  Tbe  enunent  and  enTTghtened  classes   of  aociety  were 
cfxexapt  fiom  tbe  contagion,  aad  roatributed  perhaps  by  the 
exanmle  of  purer  inanaers  to  stem  the  tofrent  of  CQrr«iptioa< 
that,  but  for  them,  might  have  bursta^ll  bound,  and  rashed  in  ' 
one,  Uad:^  deTastaliug  ddng«  oyer  the  whole  aiurfhce  of  the . 
ataie.    The  creed  of  the  raaltitudey  at  onoe  despicable  and 
io&moas,  tbsy  regarded  wUb  horror  and  contempt.    Mail,; 
Itowefver,  cannot  exist,  like  the  beast  of  the  fiela,  withput 
some  settled  principle  of  religious  fiiith«    The  conviction  of 

.hi»  iiBinortaVitj  xs  perpetually,  pressing  itself  on  his  miiid«> 
The  decay  and  renovation  of  nature  speak  to  bim  in  a  lea*  r 
guage  that  vibrates  to  his  hearths  core,  and  will  not  bo. 
niistakevL    Every   natarat  seatiaaent  must  be  4^xtirpated 
from  bis  breast,  his  wliole  bdng  must  change^  bo  onaat  bo' 
struck  from  the  list  of  rational  iotdligeneea,  are  he  caa  pari . 
vrith  this  sootbia*:  consolxtiony  this  divme  paaaeeat  of  all  hia 
cares  and  miseries:.    Instigated  by  this  huoger  of  Ibe  ioot* 
after  its  celestial  aliment,  and  abboning  Hm  raw,  etarse^ 
putrescent    ingredients  of  the  popular  aupersiitioa^  the  . 
Crfcctna  sages  were  compelled  to  fnaie  rdigioiis  for  tfteaa^'* 
adves.     They  commenced  their  labour  with  th^bo)duos»  of;: 
VBffn  vfbofoltthemaelTes  equal  to  the niibst arduous  anterprizef « 
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Ifflvrmi  «f  ihe  instiriDontttable  difRcvUiefl  of  <heir  la^ky.th* 
perplextties  that  t>e8et  them  at  every  turn  of  their  road,  onAf 
iriietted  their  resoUition  to  inteoser  effort  That  mIucIi 
ttmr  reason  w»s  incompetent  to  solve,  <hey  arKittaiily  4ic<» 
conated  fbr.  •  They  acted  like  men  who,  involved  in  tli4 
obscure  labyrinths  of  a  forest,  and  discerning  no  perme%U# 
exit,  T.aJtihf  iLttwi|>i  to  hew  a  passage,  where  none  has  bees 
provided  »bf  nature.  •  Destitute  of  divine  light,  they  vainly 
«aaghlrac^aiirC&nee  with  thhigs  diTine.  In  a  word,  ftEvji- 
Hk-turtf  bad  frot  beamed  upon  tlielr  benighted  iuiellect,  sod 
.they-w«W5lik^  Argus  in  the  dark.  Since  their  cei>ceptioBi 
«f  the  I^eit^  ifefe  ftecesSarily  formed  from  what  they  knew^ 
■«r  coiild  ai(^1f^,  of  humanrty  in  its  least  imperfect  ^late, 
avd.stiico  theirtmotft  conceii^ablc  greatness  and  purity  Kif 
man.ari  infinitely  below  the  unimnginable  sublimity  <of  the 
Sapreur^  fiftng)  their  conceptions  were  necessarify  erro- 
neous. 'The  eagle,  his  feet  chained  to  the  earth,  idly  Asike9 
Ms^niod^  "for  a  heavenly  flight 

•  The'ptd'^iisity  to  brilBant  theory,  tmitiiig  wlCh  the  £is^ 
Amri>f  defnonstrative  science,  fenders  the  .physical  anA 
tbecAugieal  systems  dt  the  ancients,  objects,  vA  once,  <of 
admiratida  and  doubt  Of  the  ntter  falsity  of  some,  tba 
discrepancies  are  too  flagrant  and  glaring  to  allow  n8;ani 
imtsfiifa '  pftnse  on  the  verdict  we  ought  i9  pronaaaci^ 
^aspeetally  when  we  discover  that  tbey  resolve  in  coochiafont 
whfch  lr€lrgioaists  of  -anj/^  and  all,  persnasir(ms«  mast 
regard  with  an  unccmc^uerable  abhorrence)  ia  wlndi 
ciran^  the  DeUt  will  participate.  Systems,  liaving  for  tftdr 
famdalloTi,  the  acknowledomeot  <of  m  Supreme  AiVter^ 
prMervin^  ^^lid  rulhig  all  thrngs  by  his  providuitial 
v^iaJam  aad  trnmlpotence,  luiwi&ver  obnoxious  to  pariuciiiar 
creeia  '^och  -systems  nray  be,  wiB  be  more  charitably  dealt 
widrtilaa  theories  which  either  deny  the  «;ri*fe»ce  «f  god 
Of  ifads,  ^r^  odndtiingtheh'  c^sti>^x>e,  eicclade  them  fi^am^ull 
sway  liVcr;  <*r  ratcrferewce  in,  the  conduct  of  tlie  universe* 
Y^^feAAfsfth^titeeion  tyf  the  fbttner  bypethcsis  stand  opcat 
aa^SMMMUd^  aMM  degrees  bdqfwth;iJt  on  ivluch  those  of  tha 
iMm  trifg'fKair  sCMlon.  W^  eihrent  our  readt  rs  to  recoHect 
thai  ^%Pe^^unB  ^aftVfasTtfgj  the  qncstibu  with  regard  to  mera 
fiilrfle^lhafadpartority  ythattlte  moral  principles  of  Right 
aaat'W^ifg^llaV'e  no  cSiinectioa  with  the  subject  Arguing 
<hea  wiA'  thfc  "Vejicr^e,  *wa  tiarc  litde  hesitation  in  pit>- 
aasMiag  tlMP  fooaiers  ^t  rtie  Kpicurean  and  Sceptical 
f  tar  bava  beett  iildivi^uabi  of  laora  curiouH  rasaareh; 
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and  subtle  thought,  than  the  framers  of  less  obnoxIoui[| 
doctrines W«  shall  remark : 

FiRSi'LY,  that  the  Epicurean  Atid  Sceptical  hypothesis 
required  in  their  defenders  an  hardihood  and  adventurousr 
ness  of  spirit^  characteristic  of  the  highest  order  of  minds^ 
'which  were  but  rarely  demanded  in  the  supporters  of  tfa^ 
Platonic  and  Pythagorean  systems.  The  ^nt  flew  eff  at 
direct  tangent  firom  the  popular  follies,  the  «econcIpreserteA 
9L  course  more  accommodated  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  pve-^ 
Vailing  superstition .  All  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude  wei^^ 
inflamed  into  perilous  combustion  by  the  flrit^  the  efibrtsof 
the  second  cTer  bore  the  semblance  of  respect  towards, tlie 
sentiments  of  the  populace.  The^rsi  was  more  ingeniouf 
and  enteq)rismg,  the  second  more  circumspect  and  stealthy. 
TCheJirHt  was  more  heroic,  the  second  more  politic.  The 
Jlrst  was  a  CiEsar,  the  second  a  MachiaveL  ^   . 

We  shall  secondly  obserre  that....tlie  bolder  theories 
Krere,  probably,-  partly  engeudered  by  the  errors  into 
iwhich  the  devouter  sages  had  fallen  }  errors  which 
Ifere  fastened  upon  with  the  most  iuunoderate  triumph 
mnd  tenacious  malignity,  wlien  they  were  obserYed  ia 
hypotheses  professing  to  be  ittfalltble  guides  through  th«t 
labyrinths  of  moral  and  theological  scieiiee.  Broached  a»^ 
they  were  in  times  when  ttie  only  measr  of  obtatning  reve- 
tence  consisted  in  the  display  of  superior  talents,  and  wheii> 
'Consequently,  the  spiriius  inhis  was  called  forth  in  its 
brightest  colours,  and  strongest  action,  etery  individual  of 
abilities  was  led  io  examine  into  the  merits  of  doctrines^ 
propoujided  with  such  self-arrogaled  and  soleipn  claim* 
to.  his  Ycneration.  Subjected  to  this  minute  inquisition^ 
the  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  systems  shriiuk  before,  tb^ 
tough  and  unsparing  vehemence  with  which  they  wer# 
tesailed  by  their  acuter  rivals.  Flushed  with  victoiry^  thg 
Epicureans  and  Sceptics  lost  no  time  in  improviaiK  theitf 
itdvantages  ;  they  seized  every  opportunity  to  perplesK 
their  antagonists  with  questions  and  abjections,  of  whicii 
they  were  unabl^  to  afford  satisfactory  solutions  :  for,  inde-* 
ibehdently  of  reasons  previously  stated,  their  af^roximation 
1^  the  notions  of  the  vulgar,  circumscribed  the  range  o% 
j^iieir  thoughts  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  derived  thep^ 
#fall  those  vast  advantages  which  the  unresti^pined  liberijl 

if  the  Epicureans  and  Sceptiui  secured  to  Ibose  da^^niou^ 
inovators.  ^ 

.    TuiRDi.Y,    all    the    merit   which    %   yictorioHs   combat 
^ttith   a  weak,    and  triumyjiaut  defence  of  a  bbd,  eauae^ 
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tm  ,  entitle  tbexD  to  (asd  this  will  b#  found  to  be  no  ncaa 
|Minegyric)  justly  beloogs  to  tbo  Epicureans  aud  Sceptics. 

FoubthlV,  aad  lastlt,  though  the  Pythagorean  an4 
J?btoiuc  systcms.are  so  much  more  susceptible  than  the  latter 
of  every  embellishment  that  fancy  »nd  sentiment  can  bestow^ 
it  is  iuoontrovertible  that  the  most  exquisite  delineation!i 
«nd  Tichiv  coloured  illustration  of  philosophical  priueiplds 
Tire  exhibited  in  *The  Nature  of  Things'. ...The  production 
«if.a  niaii  mrhose  avowed  opinions  have  been  stig^matised  at 
Haging!open  war  with  the  inspirations  of  song,  and  allying 
themselves  with  all  the  sordid  and  grovelling  passions  of 
PHTviiature,  . 

.  If  these  our  views  of  tbe  subject  be  correct,it  seems  to  follow 
that  the  .systems  of  Uie  bolder  sects,  while  they  deviate  moir# 
widely  from  theJiacred  principles  of  Christianity ,  were  created 
and  put  forth  by  men  of  freer,  more  excursive,  and  original 
.iqt^lleot  than  the  framers^f  doctrines  less  obnoxious  to  4>ur 
koly  religion. 

'■'.'  We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  an  abstract  ofthe 
£pici\rean  hypothesis,  This  cannot  be  better  performed 
tlian  in  the  compressed  yet  comprehensive  language  ofth0 
'^aoslator* 

^  <. .'  His  fJq^ol  4heory,  .the  preienration  of  mbitih  we  owe  |» 
'jQiafCDV  449««iiPB,  admits  only  .matter  aad  spaces  both  iafinilH 
nBbQgil>dp4»  t^teraal,  and  producing,  by  their  vari^^s  cpmbinstiowv 
ihe  universal  structure.  Space  and  matter  are  in  their  natures  distinct 
«iid  opposite  ;  one  provider,  ihe  solid  parts  of  bodies,  the  olhar  Iheir 
pbjres  and  iutersiices.  Hence,  aU  created  8ubstai|re{5  consist  of  solid 
And  void.  Till  the  universe  sp^^g  to  being,  matter  and  space  were 
nnconnected  ;  Rubsisted  sq)a»t6ly  as  independently.  Space  is  void 
— ^n  entire  absence  of  matter  ;  solid  matter  on  the  contrary,  excludes 
vpace,  and  consists  of  seeds  or  atoms,  inconceivably  minute,  and  so  in^ 
dUrnlfe  as  to  be  infrangible.  The  figures  ofthese  corpuscles  are  variovity 
thcAigh .  not  infinitely  diversified,  and  the  atoms  of  each  shape  are  in* 
niOD^rable,  while  ea<^  single  atom  possesses  its  own  intrinsic  powers  oC 
Bi9ti^.  EpicuraS)  borrowino^  from  Demucritus  the  perpendicular  mor 
4ioa,a^ed  a  second,  hy  which  some  of  the  partieles  descended  kkMm 
^ibUque  direction,  striking  the. otheisiaterally. 

'  Th^se  atoms,  movinc^from  ali.^ternity  through  immeasurable spae^ 
jiieeting,  concuss! q^,  rebounding,  comloning,  amassii^,  according  if 
Iheir  smooth,  round,  angular,  and  jagged  figures,  haye  produced  aQ 
the  compoand  hodieg  of  the  universe,  animate  and  inanunate.  Itia 
^re  closely  ami  Crtmpaclly  they  We,  the  more  the  body  they  form  ap^ 
AMi^AiQiites  to  perfect^didity ;  as  their  coalition  is  less  intimate,  it  wiB 
be  more  vacuous  and  rare.  On  the  mode  of  combination  assumed  b^ 
these  partidKR  .  depends  -  the  JUittnre  and  character  of  whatever  Iher 
fqriV ;  jRS  ^»iih^  water^  fire«  aii^  rtfekabha,  animal  bodies^  tiie  ssinl. 
lil#  floul,  and  tits  passions.  r^         t 
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*  From  these  eTementary  particles  die  wcrid  was  generated,  end  is 
ferpetaallj  supplied  and  sustained.  Ever  in  motion,  the  atoms  now 
•ttacb  themselves  to  fading  bodies  ;  now  fonn  new  ones  ;  now  dissipat* 
fcgaiiH  preserve  the  constant  reCltnon  ef  nature,  and,  while  aM  ceow 
yound»  decay  aad  perish,  are  themselvts  eternal  and  immuiable. 
•  ^  ^  The  world  itself  is  refected  and  nourished  by  a  perpetual  accessioa 
•f  these  coi'puscks  ;  had,  like  all  vther  bodies,  a  beginning  and  proi-^ 
fression  ;  like  them  also  it  will  have  a  teriuinaiion  ;  and,  by  its  disso-; 
lution,.  provide  mattrial^^  for  other  woiids^ 

.  *  This  visible  system  is  not  the  only  one  with  which  the  infinite  void 
Is  furnished.  The  same  cause  prmiuced  other  systems ;  and,  anterior 
to  the*birthof  the  world,  gave,  in  certain  pstrts  ofspacr,  existence  to 
beings,  whose  duration  will  transcend  that  of  the  world  iteelf ;  beings 
whose  pure  natures  exempt  theoi-  from  the  cares  incidental  to  the 
f  Msser  organizatioa  of  inferior  existences,  and  not  only  secure  theia 
fr^mt  the  passiuus  and  tumultuous  emotions  that  disturb  and  vitiate  the 
ftufiian  Bote,  but  render  th«  m  indifit-rent  to  our  crimes  and  miseries^ 
wtues  and  happiness.  These  superior  beiogS)  the  Gods-  of  Epicurup^ 
were  so  far  from  claiming  any  share  in  the  production  or  conduct  of  the 
world,,  that  they  themselves  weie  created*  A&d  are  finite  in  their 
attributes. 

^  Thus  all  thin^  and  aH  creatuzes  axe  iormcd  ftrom  accruing  pav^ 
tides,  not  excepting  even  the  soul  and*  mind  of  man.  And  as  the 
exifitence  of  th44e  invisible  essences,  like  the  grdKer  fVame,  depencEl 
411  iiecomtiaetoft and  odbetiotf  oftheeor(MncUt  of  wUcb  they. don-; 

Cthey  alee,  wk  tfaeseperatioa  ef  ttMir  eieBMitary .  tl«BBe,  ehere  tl(e 
eftlie  body  aad  pefssh.* 

[  It  ie  asaeKed  by  the  apologists  of  Epioarai^  that  to  pro-^ 
ipounee  bim  aautlieist  is  manifestly  unjubt,.  since  his  l>eliel^ 
ID  the  existence  of  heavealy  poucrs  is  expressed  witly  reve-r 
rentlal  seriotiSBess.  This  ^e  certainly  conceive  to  be  a  very 
shallow  and  awkward  Tiodicatlpn.  Accordiix^  to  all  rationsu 
iiotioas  of  divine  po\vei:s9  these  ^  $Mperior  beinffSy  the  Godk 
4/f  Epicurus^  were  any  thing  rather  tliao  divide-  ThejT 
"were  in4^e<t,  it  is  true,  with  faculties  siirpassiug  those  of 
m»ikf  but  for  DO  iuaagioable  purpoife,  save  that  of  providing^ 
fgr  their  owncoaveuieace  aud  pleasures.  Regardless  alike  of  * 
ilie  eiioroiities  of  vice  aad  the  sufferings  of  virtue,,  th^y  viewed 
^If  transactions  of  this  world  viith  p,  stoicism  tliat  vvas  never 
hivadeti  by  horror  or  delight,  and  vyith  feelings  much  less 
ifttense  tlian  those  with  which  the  spectators  at  a  theatre  ore 
agitated  at  the  rq)resentatioa  of  any  j>owerfuliy-interestiuf 
4rama.   .,  . 

^J^utbusi^^  in  behalf  of  his  original  is  naturally  ta 
be  expected.in  every  tr{|nsl|^tpr»j  That  which  has  engrossed 
our  exertions  for  any  considerable  period  tve  regard  with 
vivid  and  peculiar  interest.    Dr.  Busoy  is  by  no  mt^ans  de&** 
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•icDt  in  this  ardent  partiality,  >vhieh,  hoMrever,  we  are  glad 
to  discover  has  not  materially  interfered  with  the  sacred 
duties  he  has  to  discharge,  who  undertakes  to  array  Lucre- 
tius in  the  costume  of  the  English  or  indeed,  any  modern 
idiom.  One  passage  of  the  *  Dissertation  on  the  genius 
of  Lucretius*  (that  part  of  the  work  from  which  we  have  madf 
our  preceding  quotations)  whil©  it  is  the  most  eloquent  and 
argumentative  defence  of  the  Roman  bard  we  have  ever 
perused,  is,  nevertheless,  not  perfectly  free  from  mifsrppre^ 
Mentation;  and  reckoning  which,  stated  with  great  clearness 
and  beauty  of  expression,  is  too  general,  not  to  mislead 
minds  unhabituated  to  serious  thinking.  Lucretius  is  aa 
author  whom  we  must  scrutini'^e  in  minutim :  take  hlmla 
his  generalltiegf  and  it  will  be  frequently  found  that  hi^ 
Statements  and  arguments  are  unanswerable.  Like  j<VchiIles^ 
in  the  main  trunk  of  his  metaphysics,  he  is  securs  fronf 
wound  ;  but  he  is  vulnerable  in  the  heel.  The  following  is 
the  passage  we  alluded  to.   . 

.  ^  His  adversaries,'  sc^ys  Dr.  Busby,  meaning  the  adver* 
aaries  of  Lucretius,  *  assert  that  he  rejected  the  inter*' 
ference  of  the  gods  with  the  government  of  the  world  : 
denied  an  over-ruline'  providence  ;  that  is  (when  properlf 
explained)  having  du^rmed  Jupiter  of  his  thunder  and 
Kgbtning^  Mers  of  his  awoiNi  and  shield,  aoatched  fromi 
Keptuue  his  trident:;  dispeopled  the  Acherusian  shades^ 
and  left  in  the  regions  of  ocean,  earth,  and  heaven,  onl^ 
beings  of  cjresited  and  limited  powers — he  omitted  to  inven( 
Omni^Toteht  'substitutes,  and  to  pay  diviqe  worship  to  idols 
of  his  own  creation.  'Ana<creon  may  be  admired  and  exA 
toUcdfor  the  seducing  pictureM  he  exhihittH}/ inebriation  an4 
'k^anfonhesMi  Caiuttu$  and  Tibullusfor their la$civiou»  ten- 
time nii  and  deecriptidns ;  and  Virgil^  for  exhibiting  ti| 
Jlattering  colours  xdear  at  which  I  cannot  too  remoteig 
iin^;  while  Lucretius  is  condemned  for  not  being  an 
idolator,  for  not.making  for  himself,  and  falling  down  before, 
a  graven  image ;  ^ome  n^ly  fashioned  type  of  sonde  fresh-* 
imagined  deity;  for  not  -being  wise  enough  to  perceive  how 
much 'better  it  woiild-  have  been,  to  submit  the  rule  of 
the  *  universe  to  fancied  GKids,  rather  tlian  to  the  IdiVtn 
of  nature.* 

Now  we  reftlly  must,  in  candour,  observe  to  Dr.  Busby 
tiiat  in  his  zeal  to  defend  Ijudretius,  he  has  so  far  over ^' 
stepped  the  lines  of  justice,  as  to  cast  the  most  unmerited 
sensnre   upbn'all  admirers  of  some  of  the  most  exquisite 

CaiT.  ihr.  [Vol,  I.  Bith]  J^n.  1816.  C 
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poetry  that  remains  to  us  from  if  s.  golden  a|^.  Anacreoa 
is  not  *  extollod  for  his  «educin<^  |Hctures  of  inel^riatioii 
and  Trantonnes's;'  Catullus  and  TibuUus,  *  for  tl»eir  lascivious 
sentiments  and  descriptions  ;'  (indeed  Tibullus  is  remarkably 
chaste,  and  free  from  vicious  thought  and  sentiment,)  nor 
Virgil  for  exhibiting  in  flattering  colours,  ideas  at  which' 
the  translator  of  Lucretius  *  cannot  too  remotely  hint.' 
The  TTarmest  worshippers  of  those  illustrious  poets  repro- 
bate, in  common  with  Dr.  Busby,  the  licentiousness  with 
whiih  t-ieir  compositions  are  polluted; — the  simplicity, 
the  purity  of  diction,  the  naive  graces,  that  distinguislt 
the  $tyUo^  Anacreon  ;  the  unrivalled  and  spirited  elegance 
that  sheds  such  enchanting  light  over  the  pages  of 
Catullus  ;  the  mournful  and  unaffected  tenderness  that 
diffuses  its  languishing  lustre  over  the  productions  of 
-Tibullus ;  jthe  illimitable  pathos  and  sublhiHty  of  Virgil.:* 
TkeMe  are  the  charms  that,  as  with  the  force  of  magic, 
controul  the  minds  of  all  who  read  and  understand  tha 
works  of  those  exquisite  geniusses  :  their  reverence  is  no^ 
« wasted  upon  those  portions  of  their  productions  whicU 
form  the  ground  work  of  Dr.  Busby\s  ingenious,  not  in-^ 
genuousiy  use  of  the  universal  admiration  paid  to  the  Mac^x 

VlTES   VeTERES. 

For  this  over-weening  defence  of  Lucretius  conveyed 
in  language  that  may  be  termed  a  satire  upon  the  age,  wo 
were  unable  to  assign  any  adequate  cause.     In  the  notes 

to  the  poem,  Dr.  Busby  to  considerable  learning,  has  joined 

'  great  acuteuess and  depth  oi  reasoning  :  the  parallel  passages 
from  various  modern  and  ancient  authors,  ^re  selected  witjli 
unexampled  felicity  ;  and  the  body  qf  th^  commentaries^, 
consisting  of  the  most  masterly  refutations  of  all  the 
disputable  paits,  t.  e,  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  Epicurean 
theory,  altogether  forms  a  mass  of  reasoning  upon  the 
eloquent  sopliisms  of  Lucretius,  that  erects  itself  into 
an  irresistible  battery  against  all  casuists  whom  vanity, 
or  perverted  principles,  might  seduce  to  the  profession  an^ 
defence  of  a  system  which  the  present  triinslator  has  puoved 
to  be  not  only  vicious,  but  teeming  with  errors;  errors 
excusable  in  the  age  of  Lucretius,  but  which  would  in- 
fallibly induce  the  utmost  causticity  of  ridicule  upon  any 

^modern  adopter  of  such  mere  jJhantasms.  It  was  upan 
this*ground,  that  we  said  we  were  unahle  to  assign  any 
adequate  cause  for  Dr.  Bnsby*s  earnest  defence  of  Lucretius, 

♦vriio  thougtilie  be  a  mighty  poet,  and  a  subtle,  thougli 
erroneousi  metaphysician    vrill  not  be  cousideredf  in  tlie«e 
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times,  as  aPlntosoracit;  as  a  man  (to  remind  onr  readers 
0f  positions  advanced  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  article) 
deeply  versed  in  physical  science,  and  bnilding;  all  his 
ratiocination  upon  principles  that  are  rooted,  so  to  speak, 
ID  the  very  foundations  ot  nature.  In  turning  to  the  ^  pre- 
face,' however,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  at  meeting  with 
a* passage  that  afforded  a  full  and  clear  solutioB  of  the 
difficulty  that  assailed  us.  In  this  sentence  Dr.  Busby 
informs  us  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  work, 
including  the  dissertations  on  the  genius  of  Lucretius^ 
vras  executed  nearly  twenty  years  since^,  a  circumstance 
jirbicb,  by  leading  us  to  imagine  that  in  the  earlier  period 
4}{  his  life,  the  Doctor  viewed  the  system  of  Epicurus  Witti 
more  indulgence  than  is  consistent  with  reason,  will  account 
for  the  discordance  at  present  subsisting  belween  the 
dissertation  and  his  very  elegant,  and  profound  eommeuta* 
ries  upon  the  text  of  Lucretius. 

With  regard  to  our  critical  survey  of  the  work,  we  intend 
<o  consider  (wherever  it  is  practicable)  the  poem  and  the 
commentaries  in  oonj  unction — thus  presenting  our  readers 
at  once  with  examples  of  the  two-fold  display  of  the^tranS'* 
lator*8    talents — as  a  poet — and  argumentutist. 

The  first  passage  we  shall  select  is  that  glorious  burst  of 
'genius  and  enthusiasm,  in  which  the  Roman  poet  declares 
the  originality  of  his  work,  and  announces  in  words  that 
seem  to  burn  the  paper  on  which  they  are  inscribed,  hia 
resolution  to  explore  the  newest  and  most  verdant  paths 
of  Parnassus.  The  original  beginning,  *  nunc  uge^  quod 
WMVtr  eit  cognoce^  9fc.^  is  familiar  to  tiie  mind  oi  every 
aomirer  of  liucretius. 

'  But  now  attend  :  thine  eager  ear  incline, 
Caleb  reasoi.'i  light,  and  itiake  tny  wisdom  thine : 
Obscure  my  theme,  but  gloriuos  hope  of  praise, 
Warms  my  bold  heart,  and  animates  my  lays ; 
Exalts  my  aoui  to  energy  divine 
And  tires  with  all  the  raptures  of  the  Nine. 


*  What  WM  tin  cavse  of  chu  mtpcrerogntDry  dcfertuce  to  the  csoon  of 
Horace,  we  caanot  diviue  ;but  we  much  regret  that  Dr.  Ilutu>  refiaiaeU  lo 
long  firum  tbe  procectttion  of  hit  truoicenaeut  reriMtt  a'beii  w«;  reflect  to 
what  TaluaUe  j^rq^Wtoiraf  ptirMitli,  Mr.  O  ■■■  ,  might  have  dedicated  kit 
leiaurc  aad  kaowl'  dgff  bad  be  been  aixjaahited  with  the  preaeat  tranalatioo. 
As  it  ia,  what  aball   we  lay  of  Mr.  C  ?  A  leceder  frwoi  the  ahrina  of 

iBiCULAFlus,  he  hat  uut  with  tbe  just  fate  of  a  deierter— offrudcd  hit  fonaar 
patrvD,  vithoot  tecSrl^fg  th«  iMilti  uf  hit  newly  choteo  protector. 

C  8 
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Darings,  1  follow  where  the  Moses  lead» 

Through  paths  untrod  with  new  delight  prpceed. 

The  purest  springs  my  noble  thirst  requires, 

]tf  J  ardent  mind  the  largest  draughts  inspires ; 

I  joj  to  traverse  the  pierian  bowers. 

And  wreathe  my  brows  with  their  immortal  flowers ; 

There,  where  ye  never  bound,  harmonious  Nine ! 

Another's  temples  with  a  crown  like  mine/    (B.  I.  v.  991  #) 

Can  any  thing  surpass  the  florid  freshness,  the  eon- 
tafi^ious  ardour,  of  this  exquisite  passage?  If  there  is  any, 
thing  in  English  translation,  that  fairly  rivals  its  excellence, 
it  will  be  found  in  Dryden's  version  of  the  lines  in  the  third 
Ikook  of  the  Oeorgics  commencing. 

*  Ye  sacred  Muses,  kcJ* 

'  In  the  consmeDtary  upon  the  seyenth  line  of  the  quotation. 
Dr.  Busby  very  judiciously  and  succinctly  points  out  thd 
adoption  of  the  allegorical  mode  (employed  by  Lucretius, 
to  delineate  the  magnitude  and  splendour  of  his  pretensions) 
by  several  of-the  ancient  poets,  and,  in  mc^dern  times,  by 
Milton  and  Cowley.  The  imitation  by  Virgil,  the  trans- 
lation of  which  by  Dryden,  we  esteem  one  of  the  brightest 
flashes  of  his  genius,  is  a  mere  theft  from  his  illustrious 
predecessor. 

Our  next  extract  will  exhibit  the  perfect  ease,  aAd  melo- 
dious volubility  with  which  Dr.  Buflby  manages  the  meta- 
physical parts  of  ^  The  Nature  of  Tilings.*  Lucretius 
IS  contemns  for  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  universe — 
*  &mne  quod  est,  igitutf  Sfc. 

*  This  everlasting  frame  can  know  no  bound. 
For  then  extremes,  the  whole  would  circle  r^mnd^ 

'  But  can  extremes  exist,  and  not  extend 
Beyond  the  bodies  which  they  comprehend  ? 
And  if  beyond  this  whole  no  substance  lies, 
Ckn  circumscribing  walls  this,  whole  comp(ise  ? 
All  is  the  centre  where  no  limit  bo.unda; 
Stand  where  thou  wilt,  apace  infinite  surrounds. 
But  this  great  whole  if  boundaries  comprise, 
Kaise  me  some  mortal  to  yon  utmost  skies  ;— 
Thence,  forward,  if  a  forceful  dart  he  throw, 
TTtci//  stop  resisted,  or  ^tivili  further j§^a. 
Choose  as  you  list,  my  argument  wiH  bold ; 
Vo  Umitis  thou  must  grants  the  world  infold  ; 
Whether  some  obstacle  oppose  its  might. 
Or  tiifovgh  fhe  voiditwin^^ts  rapi^^fligb^. 
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Sdn  oVr  this  utmost  rimit  something*  lies ; 
Suhstanoe  tlmt  check 9,  or  void  through  whieh  it  die^ 
I'hen  here,  i^here^^er  thy  bounds,  I  firmly  stand :— * 
What  of  thy  dart  iKcomes,  I  still  demand, 
Ofe  lie  the  world's  illimitable  fields, 
*  And  boundless  space  an  endless  passage  yidda. 

*  Again ;  did  bounds  this  uniferse  embrace^ 
Matter  ere  this,  had  sought  the  lowest  place, 
Noug^ht  that  beneath  the  ethereal  concave  growi^ 
Had  sprang  to  life,  or  to  perfection  rose. 

The  stare  themsdves  had  soon  extinguished  bee|^ 

And  the  suq*s  cheerful  light  no  longer  seen. 

Descending  through  immensity  from  higb^ 

Allwould  at  length  in  wild  confusion  He. 

Biit  since  to  substances  no  rest  is  given, 

Thry're  ever  moving,  driving  on,  or  driven  : 

No  lowest  place,  to  which  they  all  might  tend. 

Attracts  them,  to  no  centre  they  descend. 

Ilirough  the  vast  void  their  constant  course  they  keeQ^ 

While  ever-active  seeds  to  being  leap : 

And  natuKt's  bodies,  as  they  quickening  rise. 

The  moving  mass  eternally  supplies. 

'  ^Tis  true,  we  see  one  thing  another  bound. 
The  hills  the  air,  the  winds  the  hiQs,  surrotmd  ; 
The  embracing  lands  the  restless  sea  inclose. 
And  ronnd  this  earth  the  circling  ocean  flows. 
Bitt  the^reat  lii'trole,  no  limits  can  embrace, 
tor  siTch  the  nature  of  the  world's  great  space, 
That4*Sriftest  streaAis,  for  ages  though  they  flowdt 
And  stpftched  eternally  thnr  liquid  road, 
Still  through  the  vast  expanse  could  never  run. 
Stiff  Tnih  their  journey,  and  as  just  begun  : 
Such  the  World's  Whole,  through  all  extension  led  r 
80  deep,  so  lofty,  and  so  widely  spreacL 

*  Hence,  since  this  universe  no  confine  knoAv|^^ 
The  laws  of  nature  Finity  oppose.  ^ 
Since  every  substance  is  by  vacuum  bound, 
And'evrry  void  by  matter  circled  round. 

By  nwtualterpainations,  thus,  the  whols^  : 

Imntense  becomes,  and  orbs  unbounded  roll. 
Wer»'Dot  each  ?oid  within  some  substance  placc4# 
And  one  for  ever  by  the  other  braced. 
One  endless  simple  vacuum  had  been  eiven  ;       ^ 
Nor  sea,  Hot  earth,  nor  lucid  vault  of  heaven^ 
]Vor  mortal  race,  nor  sacred  forms  of  gods,      *     ', 
|Nor  lurdsx>f  earth,  nor  of  the  bl&sit  abod«f&,V 
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Oae  momeiit  bad  endured ;  the  seeds  of  tbingt. 
Divided  and  dispersed,  on  devious  wingps, 
.-  Had  darted  through  the  void,  dissolved  and  loosed  ; 
Or,  Dever  joined,  ih>  being  had  pruduced. 
For  scattered  through  the  fields  of  empty  space. 
Never  again  those  solids  could  embrace. 

'  Ne'er  had  the  seeds,  by  wisdom  of  their  own. 
Themselves  adjusted,  and  in  order  shone: 
Ne'er  framed  the  laws  by  which  themselves  should  move. 
But  changed  to  various  forms,  dispersed  above. 
Below,  around,  through  ali  the  mighty  void. 
In  every  motion,  every  union  tried, 
!•  Each  to  its  proper  station  lastly  springs, 
^nd  hence  this  wonderous  universe  of  things. 
Thus  by  convenient  motions,  which  they  keep 
From  age  to  age,  they  swell  the  greedy  deep 
With  vast  supplies  ot  tributary  streams ; 
And  earth,  rekindled  by  the  solar  beams, 
Renews  her  fruits,  the  various  creatures  thrive. 
And  ^(her^s  rolling  fires  resplendent  live.*     (B..I.  v.  1030.) 

In'  this  extract,  which^  ia  our  opinion,  is  a  splendid 
instance  of  the  possibility  of  conveying  the  axionis  of  phi* 
losophy  in  vigourous  and  animated  strains  of  poetry,  we 
have  to  notice  a  few  peccadilloesy  wliich,  however,  do  not 
deteriorate  the  magnihcence  of  the  passage  to  any  great 
degree.  *  Circle  round^^  is  feebly  pleonastic,  and  the  verb 
^  go"*  in  the  twelfth  line  is  ungraceful,  and  <^idently 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  rhyming  with  the  precedinjj^ 
Terse  ;  *  TwiH,'  we  unhesitatingly  condemn,  wherever  we 
find  it;  the  elision  of  the  impersonal  pronoun  being,  we 
conceive,  one  of  the  most  offensive  in  the  list  of  verbal 
abbreviations... .the  interchange  of  you  and  thou  which  ob« 
tains  in  all  our  poetry,  has  been  noticed  by  an  emi- 
nent poet,  and  lively  critic,*  and  is  peculiarly  disgusting^ 
to  a  fastidious  ear.  But  these  are  blemishes,  which 
though  we  are  bound  to  remark,  v/ill  not  suffer  us  tore- 
bate  from  the  panegyric,  which  the  general  merits  of  the 
extract  have  drawn  from  us.       We  subjoin  the  commen^ 

tary  on   the  twenty  third  line  of  the    above  quotation 

"  Again  :  did  walls,  &c." 

*  Lucretius,'  says  Dr.  Busby,  *  in  the  eager  adaption  of  eveiy . 
arguuit^Dt  that  presents  itself  to  his  vast  intellect,  has  here  fallen  upon . 
a  position  obviously  erroneous.     It  is  true  that  the  centre  of  the  uni* 
*■■  ■       '  ■  ■■■*  •■■< 

^  Mr.  Fiaacis  Hodgson,  in  the  transUtioa  of  JutcsiI. 
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ferse,  were  its  spliere  limited  aid  that  centre  substantial,  would  be  * 
endowed  with  attractioD  ;  bnt  we  cannot  conclude  that  all  thinors  would 
obey  that  attractkm,  without  overlooking  the  counter-acting  impetus 
of  projectilea.  As  the  earth  and  etery  planet  of  the  solar  system,  de»  * 
prived  of  ihk  impetw,  would  fall  into  the  sua,  so  roust  it  be  granted 
that  the  numerous  globes  of  a  limited  uuiverae,  if  not  sustained  by  a 
ttmilar  impetus,  would  inevitably  be  drai^n  to  its  centre  of  gravity* 
But  motion,  an  incessant  impetus  alternately  prog/essiye  and  re-* 
trogressive,  is  a  principle  indispensible  to  the  dottrine  of  Lucretius ; 
motion,  then,  cannot,  consistent  with  Lis  principles,  be  refitted  to 
the  support  of  this  objection.  But  the  woiidcrful  atljustnient  between 
progressive  impetus  and  universal  attraction,  \^lnch  maintains  every 
secondary,  every  primary,  and  perhaps,  eve> y  solar  globe,  in  a 
stated  orbit,  calls  too  loudly  for  the  acknovrlLdgcmeut  of  a  wise  and  • 
divine  designer  to  hare  suited  the  purpose  of  tlie  disciple  of  Epicurus** 
(Comment  LVI.)    ^ 

In  the  following  passage,  of  the  poeiD>  in  \vhich  Lucretius 
arc^ues  aii^ainst  the  natural  dUposition  of  bodies  to  ascend, 
iheiranMleitor  surpasses  the  aut/wr  in  perspicuity,  and  vigour. 

'  Mark'st  thou  the  blazing  meteors ;  how  their  light 
Irl^ith  strt^amy  glory  gilds  the  vault  of  night  ? 
How  stars  and  fiery  Vapours,  shook  from  high. 
To  earth  declining,  rush  athwart  the  sky ; 
The  bounteous  sun  from  heavens's  high  summit  yieldc 
His  genial  warmth,  and  sows  with  light  the  fields. 
Hence,  then,  his  fires  descend,  since  earth  below 
Partakes  those  splendours  which  his  fires  bestow. 
From  sulphurous  clouds  the  vivid  lightning  flies 
Tbrough  pouring  showers,  and  opens  all  the  skies ; 
'^  Now  here,  now  there,  it  flashes  swiftly  round. 

Smites  the  bright  hillsy  mnd  runs  along  the  grounds 

In  the  last  line,  which  vre  have  put  in  italics,  Dr, 
Busby  has  distilled  the  essence  of  Lucretias's  meaning, 
and  given  to  liis  original  averse,  exquisitely  deicrip- 
tive  of  tlie  transit  of  lig  tiling  over  ground.  We  well 
recollect  witnessing  in  our  early  youth  a  thunderstorm  on 
the  rocky  and  precipitous  banks  of  a  celebrated  stream  in 
the  trest  of  England,  and  sliall  never  forget  the  peculiar 
effect  produced  by  the  flight  of  the  fiery  fluid  bleneath  tlio 
surface  of  the  emiuence  on  which  we  stood.  Darting^ 
upon  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill^  it  fled  down  the 
declivity,  danced .  onwards  in  radiating  lines  to  the  foot 
of  tii«  height  from  which  we    beheld   itj    and    then,.  di-» 
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Taricatinfp   info    Tarious  directiong    became   Bpeedily  ex- 
tinguished. 

The  passage  beginning   •  Pr^tereOy  genus  kumanum ;' 
t^c.  and  embracing  (he  pathetic  picture  of  the  cow  mourn- 
ing th«  loss  of  her  ofispring,  is  executed   with   singular^ 
feUclty. 

«  Think  on  mankind,  the  silent  breed  that  glide 
On  spreading  fins  along  the  chrystal  tide ; 
iThe  groves,  the  herds>  the  sweetly  tnneful  kind 
That  skim  the  lakes  and  sail  upon  the  tvind; 
.Visit  in  fiocks  the  flower-embroidered  flood 
Or  warble  from  the  coverto  of  the  w«od ; 
C!ontemplate  thei^e,  the  varied  form  and  stale 
Of  thitti|;8  which  breathe,  and  things  iifaiiimate 
The  tender  youngling  henee  its  mother  knows/ 
ilnd  hehoe  the  dam  with  love  maternal  glows ; 
AU  CKstares,  henee,  their  proper  ipecieS  find. 
And  in  their  anion  imitate  mankhid. 

l^hen  OB  the  altar  of  the  gilded  fane»  ' 

To  angry  gods,  a  lender  heifer's  slain ; 
When  life  flowsi  issuing  in  a  purple  flood, 
When  reeks  the  flamen  with  the  smoking  hlood^ 
Tlie  haplesa  dam  expl(M%k  the  fields  )»ronnd^  ' 
And  with  impatient  hoofs  imprints  tbie  ground ;    ' 
Each  lawn,  each  grove  surveys  with  anxiaas'eyes;^.' 
And  flits  ttie  woodlands  wit  h  her  piteoos  cri^ ;     ^ 
Oft  to  her  solitary  stall xerturrvt^  •  •  '?: 

Oft  the  sad  absence  of  her  darixntr  mooffls  ;<    » '^i  * 
No  more  the  tender  wiJk>wa  please, 'u<i  more '-  ••    •  * 
Those  streams  delight her^  whidi  alinredliefdrei^ " 
The  freshened  httrhSyimpenrled'Wiih  siWeryid«wti(^ 
Their  wontt:d  beauty  and  their  sweetne*»s  tosw; 
Though  heifers  fair  in  tlicnsands  rovnfid  heir  fised^  l 
And  sport  and  fnilio  <i*eiMhej(>yoii^  mead. 
These  she  regains  not,- but  b£r  own  n:<pnitts, 
W  hose  absence  all  a  mother' s.griet''inspt)*cs. 
Thus,  too  the  U«mler  kid^,  and  wanton  l^nnha,  I     ' 
Catch  the  known  bleatin^s  oftb'eir  distant  dam  / 
Hear  in  the  pasMUj?  gale  the  acrustonied  sound, ♦^ 
:  And  to  the  parent  du^  iijoidiij;  bound.*  (i>6olcill  V.  S«Srj 
-         .     .     •.  •       .    '  '^ 

Justice  (o  the  extreiue  exjOttHonce  of^the/vtsrsidfi  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  book^  iirges  us  to  proBeilt  to  our 
readers  so  mich  of  it  as  9iir;liniit9'^iU  alk>^.  ^  We  haye 
insensibly  proceeded,  till  oiw-vem^^n  Iwrve-Rti^etthed  to  an- 
extent  that,  in  looking  back,  atfer/hsYis.  '  Befotfe*  we  give* 
/|ie  extract|  yve  shall  observe,  that  the  pas^ag^es  we  ^y*. 
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selected  arp  l|y  110  mews  to  be  regarded  n»  Ike  best  iu  the 
volumes,  but  rather  as  specimens  of  iuBumerable  beauties. 
With  respect  to  the  c(mMDciitarieSy  we  recommend  to  all 
who  are  partial  to  aeute^  and  profound  fbouglit,  the 
S(h1u1ous  perusal  of  tke  XlXdi,  XXXIIld,  XXXVIth, 
XLth,  XLIst,  LIVth,  and  LVIIIth,  notes  on  the  first 
book,  and  neor^  tke  whole  ef  those  appended  te  die 
sscond.  .We  proeeed  to  the  ijnotation,  premising  that  this 
article  em})race6  only  the  two  first  books  of  the  wovk,'  the 
anatyaia  of  vbioki^iU  be  resumed  in  our  next  number. 

*  When  9tM  and  gbnon*  Ann  had  sprung  to  births 
Tlie  gloi*ioii$  heavens,. this  ocean,  and  this  «afth. 
Accruing  seeds  from  foreign  stores  discharged, 
Their  piow«li»  angolstttod,  and  iheir  bolkt  enlarged. 
More  vigoro^  .then  die  aea  and  earth  became, 
Ext^ed  li^itft  bouiKl  Hie  ethereal  frame ; 
The  hearenly  laanuoiis  rased  their  arches  higher^ 
And  new  formed  i^tlier  flsued  with  ^dded  fire. 


Thus,  too,  the  heaVieim  (tl)is  world's  surronnding'waD) 
Mast  feel  the  assault  of  time,  decay,  and  fall. 
Ma&uewith  eonstentaid  all  things  sap|ilies» 
But  i«in  her  eflbrta  and  the  creature  dtts. 
infilling  jnk4  ao  mote  the  Tenm  reeeive^ 
lt0r.d«e.nscruit'esii  Mhn^  nature  five.       .     . 
Tfat%  globe  now  waasUioki;  enfeebled  earth 
fcsrcely  to  pnny  wohnris  ^pii^  birth  ; 
l^ugh  onca  a  huge  athUuc  race  she  hore» 
Gigantic. creatnres  which  she  ^ekls  no  more.    . 
Can  1  suppose  a  gblden  chain  let  fall, 
All.  kinch  of  creatures  on  this  neiber  ball ! 
thd  ocean  form  them  ?  did  the  wates  which  beat 
The  rocky  shores,  these  various  things  create  > 
(vur^  this  earthy  where  sofereign  nature  reigns^ 
Fkst  gave  Ihem  being,  as  she  now  sustains. 
Spontaneous  ence  her  shiniBg  fmitage  rose. 
Add  die  rich  vine,  whose  Juice  enaking  flows. 
Eaoh  grateful  pvohice  ef  ^e  pregnant  soil, 
M^  yiehis  ntooftantly  to  human  toil: 
•     .'  Thecksvinggpade,  the  shining  pknighf^Kare^a^tttgdiy 
Our  oxen's  vigour,  and  our  peasants  strength, 
:     Te  liH  the  ftterile  lands  hut  scarce  suffice,-^ . 
Things  ask  such  labour,  and  so  slowly  rise. 
His  he^yt  the  hist^  pkmghman,  sighinor,  shakes, 
;  .,   And  fre^ent  tn^  the  pains  he  ninly  takes. 
,  .^  The  present  age  comparing  with  Uie  last. 
He  bksses  those  who  4)ccupied  the  past : 
Ceit/Rbit.  [Vo1;L  Sen  6.]  Xcmuary,  1815-      O   " 
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IS         Walton's  Di^$entioH$  ^fSfianiih  Ameriea. 

PrftclsAvBs  dloud  that  valtu  of  anctecit  days 

Th«r  hours  could  give  to  piety  and  praifie, 

Happy,  tbottgh  thc'se  (heir  lands  ivere  more  comfM'ef  t,    . 

Than  those  by  mtn  of  modern  tinias  possest : 

N^F  dreams  tbat  things  by  dint  of  aere  revolve, 

To  rjuin  hasten,  and  by  death  dis&olve.    . 

Art,  n. — AnErpos^  of  the  Diss^ntiom  of  Span  hk  America,  in- 
tptifkd  as  a  means  to  induce  tha  Media toiy  of  Great  ttnfain, 
in  order  t6  put  aft  eridt^^  a  deBtmctm  civil  war,  and  to  establtiih 
)»erniane0t  quiet  and  proffperity,  on  a  basis,  consisiteut  with  the 
dignity. of  Spain*  and  thi>  intiMiHfsta.of  the  wodd  ;  by  William  Wal- 
ton*   Qu^a   p.  4B0,     RidgjbTKay.  1814. 

The  author  of  this  well  meant  work^  which  he  dcr]icatcs  to 
tb^  Prince  Ref^ent,  infon»»  us. that  it  was  originally  writ^ 
ten  for  the  exclusive  object  of  inducing  the  British  j^overii- 
inent  to  ponder  .on  the  melancholy  situation  of  Spanish  Ame- 
irica;  and  tbat  it  was  placed,  near  two  years  ago,  in  a  more 
condensed  shape.  In  a  channel  from  which  some  relief  was 
^xpeeted.  With  him  we  lament  the  cause  which  interposed, 
nnd  prcventedh  is  pages  from  being  examined.  A  state  apathy 
too  often  silencer  the  individual,  though  he  may  have 
matters  of  high  import  to  disclose.  To  this  species  of  go^ 
Ternroental  contumacy,  our  author  says,  ^  the  murders  of  un- 
feuding  thousauds  wtu'e  lieard,  without  the  corresponding 
sympathy  so  usual  to  Britons; — ^and  that  every  month's  delay, 
causing  the  murders  of  nnotfending  thousands,  o\igbt  one 
moment  to  have  been  lost  in  relieving  universal  affliction  anU 
distress  ? ' 

At  the  time  when  the  Regency  of  Cadiz  was  accumulating 
miseries  upon  their  colonies  in  Squtb  America,  Britain  might, 
perhaps,  have  succe.ssfully  interposed,  aud  saved  the  horrid 
massacres  whicti  this  volume  disclojses.  Crimes,  only 
equalled  by  the  murderous  revolutionary  assassins  of  France ; 
but  as  yet  unpractised  even  in  savage  warfare.  The  time  to 
save  tlie  remaiodei*  of  the  innocent  aborigines  of  the  Southern 
part  of  the  new  world,  we  greatly  fear  is  passed ;  and  that  a 
war  ^f  second  extermination  is  still  carrying  on  against  ih^in. 

The  desperate  measure  taken  by  Pizarrp,  Cortes,  and 
other  invaders  of  this  devqtcd  country,  who  in  their  pillage 
marked  their  steps  in  the  blood  of  the  nativas,  seepis^  in  a 
more  enlightened  age,  to  be  revived  \yith  a  refinement  of 
harbariiy. 

On  the  proceedings  of  the  regency  of  Cadiz,  our  authoir 
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Watton^t  lH»9eniion$  of  JSpani$k  Americ^i  t^ 

deuces  the  scene  of  those  abomiimble  atrdriiies.  '  Had 
England, '  says  Mr.  Walton,  '  then,  onJy  used  energ^r^ 
talent  and  address ;  had  she  held  out  to  Spain  the  example 
t>f  dig'nity  and  true  wisdom,  and  had  she  by  souiid  and  firnd 
reasoning,  only  silenced  the  ravings  of  a  lioisteroos  war  fac- 
tion, according  to  the  united  testimony  of  both  Spaniards  and 
Americans,  she  would  not  only  have  been  «ii<m.*eMfiil>  «nd 
averted  this  storm  from  bursting  on  her  ally,  but  she  would^ 
besides,  bare  derived  considerable  advantage  to  berseIC 
She  would  moreover  ha^e  then,  really,  maintained  the  inte-^ 
?ricy  of  tl>e  entire  Spanish  Monarchy,  to  its  unfortunateownef 
and  would  likewise  have  secured  to  herself,  theeTerlasting^ 
gratitude  of  its  two  component  parts.  England  had  claims 
upt>n,  and  tics  over  the  ihen  existing*  regency^  which  firom  ft 
variety  of  circumstancrS,  she  cunnut  have  Ovtfr  the-  present 
Cortes;  and  the  Americans  with  founded  motivTJS,  blame har 
for  not  usiii!^  them  in  time  ferthe  good  of  all. '  Thetirm  and 
decified  interposition  of  the  British  Gdvemment,  in  ot^derto 
hinder  the  decrees  of  the  Regency  agp hist  Oaraecas,^  WOuM 
have  cut  live  evi]  to  the  root ;  wotild  \n\\'&  spared  the  Mood 
which  has  irince  flowctd;  would  ♦mrewUirled  off  the  general 
desolation  Which  hns  ensuetl;  would  ha^re  kepf'the  natioft 
united;  and  would  also  have.  ])rpV.Mit€fd  the  war  of*  extermi^ 
nation,  now  enkind'ed.  By  siT.'>n2:ry  urgitig  tlie  !4neerity  of 
llie  treaty,  which  existed;  by  a  fuW  guarantee  of  the  ^ipvight 
intentibiis  of  Engifiiid;-  by  thus  g-ntly  leading  tho  Spsiilsh 
government,  by  persuasion  and  arguuient;  by  enlightening 
the  nation  with  regartl  to  its  real  interests;  and,  in  siiott,  by 
convincing^it  of  a  sense  of  what  was  right;  we  should  not 
only  have  given  streiigth  and  duration  to  our  alii^rice,  and 
consoKdatad  it  by  an  union  of  interest*:  but  we  might  in  that 
-ease,  hare  expected  ij  see  the  entire  moBKrehy*  of  STipain, 
rise  superior  to  th»^  »dv#>v.i:ty  by  which  it  w^t-*  bssdt.* 

Our  aiUhoris  so  warm  a  partlz.m  in  tiie  Spanish  cntise^ 
tbat,"^rbat  as  have  been  our  s:icrirK'»*s  in  defence  of  that  coun- 
try, he  thinks  we  have  not  gone  far  enough;...  it  is  with  him', 
in  fact,  that  we  have  doncthcfm  nifuty-nine  cfood  tum«,  but> 
stop  short  of  the  hundredth,  lie  tells  us  t'lat  the  acts  oftli^ 
Regency  and  the  Cortes,  against tlio  Coloni^^s  wc.eillogai.:;* 
that  the  War  carried  on  against  theiu  i*  a  war  of  aggressiou, 
and  that  it  originated  in  a  raanifer^t  violation  of  riglit'  and 
equity,  accompanied  by  horrors  which  chill  tlic  feelings  of 
humanity.  Hetheu  proceeds  to  prove  the  necessity,  Ti*iy,  thw 
bounden  duty,  in  which  both  Si)aiu  and  Biiglaiid  ^taiid  of  • 
Itllaying  these  feuds. 
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Bii|^1aa4»  lie  looiitijMMS,  from  bur  comioMMUAf  attiCadp: 
W  iNirtiC(|la«ly  coUed  upol^  attbe  frre^ent  m0Bi«ol,  to  uw 
^er  mofit  strf0«i9i|9  exertions,  to  st^  the  ntTft^es  of  a  civU 
par  in  a  e^iKry,  becmd  to  lier  by  a  aaeved  aHiMUpe^  and  for*- 
nierly  ihe  oi^jeet  o(  h«r  r^>eated  Msttetn  aad  «mnn  asBuravccM^- 
That  it  tfi  'ti«iie  ta  piit  an  end  to  doTaatatioBa^  wbieii  havo^  al*- 
ready  apM^d  vidaty  ia  that  iaW  j^oriiaa  H  tjiie^laba^  wbicfa 
^aye  roftyerted  tiie  s^at  ef  ^aiet,  knpnoTeiBeiii,  and  rioliea^ 
{Rio  ee^nea  al'camafj^e,  anarchy,  Md  4M»lir«otiaB. 
.  It  m«|8t  have  bj^ii  some  time^jfoviaiis  p^  our  ^iatJbarVcoaftr 
fikiltiag  hia  ideas  en  this  auh^ect  io  the  preaar  that  ISa^ttd 
4¥a&  iavoked  ifija  Mrar  in  the  Noriheflu  |>art  <4*  4lie  eoi»liueii| 
pf  Atnerica....a  w«ir  wa^^d  a^ain^t  idcr  ^tb  iioaree  a  ebadie^^ 
pf  f^redeftt,  bjii  a4»ffieiently  raouiefilow  for  tlie  eSUsloBx  i3€ 
bnman  WkH>d>  or  the  dev^tailien  ^  a  -conirtiy.  Ifet  sifeck 
were  the. troubles  in  u;kich  we  wMHve  Mvohn^^  while  Mr. 
^altpll  is  iedling  ns  tt^t  k  was  our  boiiiidoii  doty,  *to  veacm^ 
the  Sottili  for  aaocher  power,  wbi)e,  yeek^^^  wewre  loaiaff 
^^  Noriii'iafiattrselirfla. 

,  te -adbroaating  die-ease  of  an  m«ped  people,  it  ia-  but  na- 
liHld/ia  tnHin  'Oiir  thou|[^s  for  a  moi0ieiit  tonur  o«vn  akuation^ 
fMMi  OQwte  'esfpeetaUy  to  the  state  of  oar  owa  a:^inS}  in  i1i# 
•ame ^|ufliK«'t  of  the  globe. 

^  The  Affderiean  people/  wi(b..^bom  we  bad  to  eontend,  are 
l^ompoiaad  of  t\«o  eWse«....tiie  populace  of  tbe  ae^-perts,  .and 
||ie  ihbabitiinta  of  the  i^tepioi^  FolitiAal  .writpr^  in^thia 
jpountry,  ^oyo^ye  t))at4jiia.vaAae.of^ia|>#l»ul^e,f4i4i^  iea^ 
d<^^  is  tlie sen^ ol' the  AManeanpeaple*  JSiwt tiie^tene^asi 
K^ery  ditfecaa^.    The  kwei'nadar'of4liemoafil  toiaiia,  om 

JImb  V€«yia<^a«],  4iot>anly  tf  Amaaioa^  but  of  the  whole -WoiMi 
[|t:«B  lttUe.i{etier'diaii «  brve  of  Tenagadoea  fnmi  «w»dry  «(Nrner 
of  £«rape^  where  the  diaoffiBctied,  Ihe  Mbber^  ^-aitor,  t>r 
murderer,  fliee  to  avoid  thejeft  yengeanceof  t)ie  law,  du^ 
toliM<;fiaaea.  Uerenlay  befound,  muted  Insbmeri,  cl^egu- 
led  tingliahmen,  expatriated  Poles,  nu>rti$ed  Sjivias^  w^u* 
4eriii-g  Malls^s,  French  ]>eati«»ts  and  Banclfig .  Altost^rs, 
^rbkeu  .Qermans^  and  still  mor^e  cuAning  J4»»wa. 
']  It  is  in  die  interior,  tlmt  we  muat  look  for  the  ofl&ncH|g<«  of 
the  Oritifih  Agrienlturiat*  There,  as  in  Wales,  andinaema 
P^i^ta  of  the  N^^^  of  K^gland^-  will  bo  £p«nd7tbe^#0ai  a^I^c- 
ter  of  Uie  people,;  a  population  reapiabfa^g  ^ij^reelaas^'  wJbi» 
do  not  look  deep  into  tlie  profiaedings  of  iQo^Keriinent^  anU 
^e  .content^  as  lo^  pa  no  ad<Utjiw»i  i^##i»Piaro;i«npQ^a4 
upon  them*  Xhese  are  in  reaUtyt.the  j»eo^  9f  the.  linited 
States  of  Amejica.    Tliey  considered , the  |4E#(e«t  i»f  M!ar 
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^fiihist  flris  eonntry,  too  sfigtit  15  risk  their  tranqnilHty. 
•^f  liey  re^rded  llieir  president,  more  as  the  dupe  tf  Bonaparte, 
-than  an  avow^  enemy  to  their  mother,  country,  and  had 
thhigs  been  suffered  thus  to  oiierate  a  little  longer  on  their 
niods^  the  state  of  affairs  iivith  them  might  now  have  ^orn  s 
4rr  dfffisrent  aspcNCt. 

But  t#  return  to  the  affahrs  of  the  Southern  part  of  this 
4listant  quarter  of  the  s^lobe.  Our  author,  next  to  theremis- 
Bess  of  our  Government,  charges  the  present  miseries  of  the 
unolFending  Indians,  the  aborigines  of  ttiat  country,  to  tli^ 
intemperate  and  impolitic  conduct  of  the  five  Regents,  who 
cuceeeded  the  central  Junto,  over  awed  as  they  were  by  the 
trading  interest  of  Cadiz,     lle^ays  that  it  was, 

f  Owiii^  to  the  wanton  cruelty,  and  unjust  and  intemperate  conduct 
of  the  CaiKz  R«g«nls  ;  who,  calJous  to  the  soienti^s  ot  their  fellow- 
«itiaens,  declared  war  agytinst  their  diittant  brethrviu  and  dienbj  open- 
ed liw  doQii  gates  of  anarchy  and  civil  discord.  It  was  ibis  impoKde 
Aurasare,  which  first  excited  a  spirit  of  indig^aatioii  and  open  eooiityv 
iu  tjie  insulted  and  qptrsged  iababitSKiti^  of  Soulb  lAtnarica^  tMham  we, 
fately«  beheld  glowing  with  the  most  enthiisia«tie  sealiiu^ts  sf  l(»alty 
and  patnotism,  aod  pledgii^  ihvir  iives  aod  fortiUMS  in  aid  of  tfai 
|>eniBsula.  Auiongs^t  the  saine,  for  more  than  four  yi^rs,  we  h^im 
never^eless  witaessed^  inerciless  warfare,  |iuch  a  one,  as  humility 
shadders  (o  contemplate.  As  a  vengeance  on  them  we  have  seen  new 
racks  and  tortures  used»  even  such  as  are  unkiiown  iu  the  statea 
of  Barbaiy:  we  hav^  read  of  oceans  of  carnage,  and  of  the  indis- 
crimioate  nassacre  of  the  defenceless  natives  of  every  section ;  and 
still  we  ane  not  wtfary  of  the  iotig  drama  of  iniqatty,  so  long  repe- 
sealing  in  that  Hnforto(bate  country.  Wa  see  seveufeen  millions  ot  one 
nost  faithfuF  and  ieadousalUjas,  endure  all  these  ^vils,  and  wa  scarcely 
reraember-tJiat  thty  cxisL.  Ytl,  what  has  been  Hieir  crime  ?  If  011I7 
redressed  and  regenerated,  Spanisjh  America  was  j«ail|f  to  form  » 
secure  and  active  part  of  the  entire  nation  ;  she  was  willrug  to  con* 
tribute,  with  hex  treastire  and  her  sons,  to  figlit  the  conunoa  enemy; 
and  ouiild  EDofand  or  ^pain  require  more  ?  could  either,  look-  for  ^ 
greater  prcofotloyabf  or  co-operation  ?  Vet  neither  attempted  to  itn* 
|Niove  these  valoable  sentiments  in  propri*  time  ;  nor  hod  either,  the 
courage  or  energy  to  stapnch  the  man^  horrors,  which  issued  fiom  this 

TWs  kind  of  indiscriminate  c!iarc^,  fettering'  England  iij 
Ihe'cbntA  wliieh  iMOund  Spain-,  we  indignantly  repeK  Though 
the  ally  ^f  Spain,  and  fighting  her  lintties,  often  sin^e 
ki^d^',  ^^l^st  an  iffi'placaUle  foe,  thirsting- for  dominion  and 
fender, 'Stilt  this  author  looked  for  our  lejPions,  in  hoip 
Oi^nlos  i»  Spiniisii  America ;    whib  the  fate  of  the  {nother^* 
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oomiry ^  ndtwithstioidiii^  the  beroinn  of  ohf  troop«  in  te 
bel)alf,  rested  upon  the  mere  cast  of  a  rfie.  Mach  credit  in 
certainly  due  to  the  Spaniards  in  rettistio^  a  powerful  and 
implacable  enemy's  invasion  of  their  country  ;  mi  our  author 
deeply  interested  in  the  issue^  wouhl  elevate  their  cha- 
racter, even  above  their  allies,  who  by  services  and  exiun- 
pks  led  them  to  the  Tery  front  of  the  foe. 

•  The  world  beheld,'  continues  Mr.  Wahon,  *  with  astODUhrd  wonder 
<he  courageous  and  ener^ttic  niauacr  in  which  the  people  of  Spain, 
Mse  io  arms  to  reptl  tlie  iusidieiu  invasion  gf  a  powerful  enemy  ;  and 
adinired  the  persevering  zeaJ,  wi:h  which  they  continued  tlieir  enter- 
prize,  even  amidst  the  most  unheard  of  ditficulties  and  hardships. 
Every  nation  bus  also  seen  the  incdlcnlahle  go<»d  that  has  been  derived 
fr<yn  the  patriotic  display  of  the  energies  of  a  people,  of  themselves, 
neither  pressed  of  armies  or  fleets  (comparativHy  spealiing)  and  rho, 
in  short,  had  litfle  else  than  patriotism  tor  their  guide  and  support. 
Bat  how  mach  greater,  would  have  been  the  hpmfits  and  effects 
thence  derived,  if  this  people  had  only  been  led  on  by  a  wise,  liberal 
and  just  govemment ;  and  their  energies  had  been  seconded  by  upright 
and  provident  conncils ;  what  different  effects,  might  not  have  beeu  pro- 
daced  had  Spain  operated  as  a  pivot,  on  which  the  greats nsurrect ions  of 
ue  North  of  Euro]>e,  have,  in  a  great  inea^iui;  turued  ;  but  how  different 
would  haVe  been  the  resuUs,  particularly  on  her  own  soil,  if  all  her 
lesoorceB  had  betn  condensed  and  kept  united  ;  if  anarchy,  distrust, 
and  open  enmity,  had  been  prevented ;  and  if  her  European  as  well  aa 
American  strength,  had  beeu  directed  in  a  straight  bne  towards  the 
main  object  in  view.' 

•  Thus  it  should  have  been  in  our  author^s  estimation.  Eng- 
land had  furnished  Spain  with  Kuropean  strength,  by  drain- 
ing her  exchequer  and  sacrlficinsj  her  thousands,  and  tens 
of  thousands,  in  driving  the  French  from  the  PoninsuJa; 
but  England  should  have  embarked  alike  army  to  secure 
to  Spain  her  colonies  abroad;  and  failing  in  this,  tiie 
pitseries  liere  detailed  ha\c  fallen  upon  the  southern  ex- 
U'eniity  of  the  new  worhl.  Before  such  a  project  could  have 
been  adopted,  to  wliutprjint  could  En«^lantl  have  then  looked 
for  an  indemnity?. ...where  resort  to  for  remuneration  ?  What 
•re  her  pro8j)ects  in  giving  freedom  to  old  Spain  ?  Wher* 
can  the  find  recomppaee  for  her  blood  and  treasures  lavisl\ed 
in  the  Peninsula? 

The  atrocities  commiltr.d  in  Amorica,  by  the  people  whf>se^ 
cause  we  ire  esoousin'^  in  Kurope,  shocking  as  the  rela- 
tions may  he,  should  1)e  known  to  every  British  reader; 
fiwm  whom,  but  lor  Mr'  Walton's  exposition,  they  might  have 
Wng  been  concealed.    We  fiiid  theiu  thus  described: 
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WaHon's  JK$9enttan*  of  SpmmA  Aumtfica.         flj^ 

•  *  Al^Mgh,  ia  lb<  caunie  <tf  Ihii. expose,  gtoeimUR^sk^haft biteii 
«iade  to  the  csuei  and  iubuiaan  ifv«r,  now  prowsfisted  by  Ihe  agenCi 
of  Spain,  against  the  iuhabitants  of  Spam$U  America,  tittk  idea 
can  be,  nevi^rtbelc^s,  eatei^lained  by  the  Brilish.  public,  to  wbnm  this 
a4>peal  is  inside,  of  lu  extent,  aud  of  the  complicated  calamities,  w}(b 
^hkh  that  uiifurtuuate  country  overflows.  Under  the  plea  of  re* 
ducing  insurgents^  every  species  of  excess  is  committed;  and 
particiilaidy  in  New  Spain,  It  nearly  amounts  t»  a  war  of  exteniu- 
nation,  one,  that  in  the  annals  of  history,  is  unequalled  in  cruelty 
and  wantonness.  Yet  the  Spaniards  began  to  find,  that  opinion^ 
deeply  rooted  as  they  are  in  tne  minds  of  the  neople,  cannot  be  ex«» 
Iractedby  the  sword,  or  overawed  by  scanolds  and  persecutions. 
'I1iis  is  a  war  ofbriguttdw^  worse  than  occurrsd  in  Saint  Domingo^ 
and  with  the  exception  of  blood  hounds,  bears  every  feature  of  (hct 
cruelties  the  French  exercised  there,  against,  the  colour^  natives^ 
of  which  they  afterwards  felt  the  dreadful  retaliation.  Fire  and 
sword  are  alternately  applied,  parents  are  murdered  hy  their  children, 
and  brothers  by  the  hands  of  brothers.  It  were,  here,  possible,  to 
paint  the  scenes  at  which  human  nature  would  recoil.  Alas  !  of 
what  crimes  is  not  man  Capable,  when  the  torch  of  civil  discord  is 
once  lighted  up,  and  all  the  endearing  and  social  ties,  M^hich  sweeten 
Rfe.  are  made  to  yi^d  to  frenzy  and  political  fury  !  A  respectable, 
letter,  dated  Mexico,  February  18,  1811,  observes  *  the  unheard^ 
of  cruelties  art  suchy  that  posterity  mil  suppose  them  fabulous.^ 

■  Great  horwever  ^  are  the  horrors,  aud  immense  the  surrounding 
ruin  that  has  b6en  occasdoned,  their  details  seldom  or  ever  meet  ths 
eye  of  the  Bthi^h  p\iblic,  from  our  prints  containing  only  partial  ex* 
tracts  frt>nl  those  of  Cadiz,  in  w*hich,  for  the  most  part,  the  occur- 
rf  nces  of  Spanish  America,  are  mutilated  or  misreprcssnted.  These' 
Iiormrs  are,  nevertheless,  confessed  in  the  Mexico  Gazettes,'  iu 
private  cwresyotidenee  frolA  that  city,  and  frequently  the  most  horrid. 
butcherioA,  constitute  the  boasts  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  in  their  dis- 
patches to  the  Viceioy.'  It  would  not  be  posEible  here  to  detail  the 
Dttififeroas  and  extensive  cruelties  conunitteid  by  tlie  Spanianls,  since 
tlWs  inhuman  w^ar  commenced,  or.  to  enumei'ate  the  scenes  of  devasta* 
tion.  But  1  have  conceived  it  my  duty  to. subjoin  a  variety  of  facts,* 
that  may  ^.  least  ex  (lain  the  nature  of  this  war&re,  and  evince  in. 
what  manner  it  is  carrying  on.  Those  relating  to  Mexico,  ^are  taken. 
tii.m  government  Gazettes,  printed  in  that  city,  and  indeed  all  are 
Substantiated  by  corresponding  documents, .  principally  '  obui^d^ 
riirctfgb  Spanish  chunuels.*  \"  ^  *       « 

Oh  c:fLanaiinu<;  the*  grounds  on  which  so  many  .crpelt^e^* 
l;ave  b^en   committed   by  tlie    Spaniards  in   Mexico,  , the 
proclamation  of  Vicivroy  Venegas,  deserves  the^ first jjiacej.. 
The  folio  wing  arotho  oxtracted  articles.  ,.     . 

'.  let.    All  rebels  'wh(V  have    resisted   the  kioig'^   tro^s^, 
jsre  ^riminak,  and  subject  to  iniUtar.y  jurisdictiojo.  .  .  ;     .^.; 
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0Ck.  AH  MMHil^^enl  cUe&i  in  whatever  naniber  th^  may 
bey  are  to  be  sbot,  without  allowing  ttiem  more  time^  tbcir 
to  prepare  for^eath  in  a  Christian  manner. 

Article  S,  anthorifles  t)ie  division  or  detachment  makin^^ 
prisoners  to  execute  these  orders.  They  woald  have  dis- 
graced the  annals  ef  a  Tiberias. 

'  Don  Ignacio  tUrcia  Ravollo,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  Tic»-roy« 
dated  Qnertaro,  November  23,  IBl  1,  recommends  to  Serjeant  Fran- 
eiseo  Montes,  kM  dsaerrihg  the  grade  of  an  officer,  for  among  other 
gallant  actit^,  he  Htte'd  one  cf  his  otcn  nephewtt  who  making 
idnuelfhnmtm  ti  him  received  an  answer ^  that  he  knew  no  nephew 
4wi(mgf  insurgents, 

*  Commaadant  8uitain8nt^,  in  his  dispatch  totheVice-roy,  datecT 
Zitaqoaroy  October  28d  1811,  reirommends  Mariano  Ochoa,  a 
dragoon,  who  tM  pursuwgthe  hsurgents,  had  a  brother  who  knelt 
to  him  to  beg  his  Hfe^  which  he  took  with  his  own  hand. 

*■  When  two  sacti  aels  as  these  becone  the  beast  of  a  dispatch  to  a 
Tiso-roy,  I  kare  my  r^der  to  jadge  of  the  otiier  atroeities ;  but  of 
these,  lustory  has  no  parallel, 

*  .General  Trmullo,  in  a  simal  dispatch,  bsasis  that  he  admitted 
a  flag  of  truce  iyom  Ilidalgo»  composed  of  varioos  persons,  in  front 
of  his  lii^e  that  was  dra^a  np«  and  having  received  from  them  a 
banner  of  the.  Virgin  Maij,  he  ordered^  his  soldiers  to  fire  ifn  the 
hearerSf  by  vrkich  meansy  he  expected  not  to  be  troubled  any  more 
with  them.  Hie  persons  composing  this  flag  of  trnce,  were  thus 
all  murdered.    Etea  the  Cadiz  papers  cned  out  ag&inst  this  atrocity. 

'  Genial  Calleja,  infofkns  the  Tica^roy,  that  in  the  sMr  of  the 
Acttko,  he  had  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded  ;  i)ut  that  he  put  t# 
ihe  swond,  ^KHM)  seduced  Imfians,  and  that  their  total  loss  mnoiinted 
toIO,00(L  The  most  of  these  Indians  wei-e  kneeling  for  mercy  t 
The  san»e  Geneva)  entered  GoanajLsato,  with  fire  and  ^word,  where 
14,000  old  men,  women,  and  chjidrep  perished,  and  this,  heci^aae 
the  insurgent  army  hpd  takes  up  its  qsarters  there,  an4  by  a  iimelj 
retreat,  had  escaged  its  fur}'.  In  his  dispatch  he  adds,  Tq  morrow 
imd  the  folloxcing  days%  I  intend  to  shoot  a  qnantittj  of  the  criminals- 
who  have  been  tahm  in  the  insurgent  army^  of  all  grades,  even  up  to 
u  brigadier.^ 

This  measure  #as  afterwards  approved  of  by  the  Vice-roy 
blm&elf.    Oalleja  soon  aftery  received  from  tlie  Cadis  re- 

g»y,  the  grade  of  Mariscal  deetmnpo^  and  the  Vice-^ror' 
e  erosft  of  Cimrles  IIL  as  retmwaratioas  fer  thssdiA-* 
tinguishcd  sernee.  In  the  action  of  Zaoioni,  all  the* 
prisoners  were  put  to  the  sword. 

«  Genera]  Cn»:,  in  twot6«rttd  oa  tile  lake  ef  Cbsbala,  shot  every 
jteath  inhnhitaul,  and'  then  burnt  flieir  difr«lliagS|.  for  havag  bar** 
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Imurcil  llie  insurgents,  wben,  poiiibfy,  tljey  couW  not  resist  ThU 
&atue  General  Cryz,  thirstinjg:  as  it  were  for  Wood  and  Ueslruction,  had 
4«lreadj  blunt  the  town  of  Lapuato,  in  wLich  tbe  insurgents  had 
resisted  his  ^tti^cks,  «nd  made  a  pubfic  parade  of  shooting  six  priests ; 
itt  short  Wherever  he  went,  ludiscrioiinale  murier,  fire,  and  de- 
•olatioo,  followed  his  footsteps,  the  pritonere  who  were  not  put  to  th« 
•word  in  09ld  Uo«d,  were  sent  io  pensk  in  the  dunreons  of  Mexicp. 
or  rii  those  of  Su  Jvah  dXlua.'  *  •         .    . 

Tbcse  iniurgentB,'  as  the  Spaniards  term  fhetn,  tlic  reader 
urUl  rocoUecf  are  tlie  de^cadents  of  the  once  hajppy  subjectg 
of  Montezuma  a^d  a  long  illustrious  line  of  Caciques  oir 
e^p^roi:?^.  wli€^  fp^erned  that  p^rt  of  the; Ae.w.world  lor  agea ' 
i^C^viQufi  .to  tij^lN^iig  diaeaYQced  hf  the  Spaniards.    These 
p«Qpie  iiavingy^.tgr  tfaip  moat  horrid  flMtams^uich,  indeed  aa 
are  now  n^eiwd  and  fmctiaod  agntnst  tbom,  been  conquered,  * 
ai]toil^ed-to.ihiB  galling' S^paniah  yoke,  and  haipe  been  fiiith^ 
fillaiiiigeots^irather^laTeb/'to.  ^  Spanish  monurdis  near 
three  hundred  years,  while  thebowels'dftheir  eomitry  jlcli-^ 
edh*Htfftrti^  #eaith-to  theif^  tyrants.    Ybt  their  submission 
ivtisiiotehfirelv'c^bWiigncdiVfthout  their  first  tibtaining  terms 
ami  flSikiti^  WhdiHons  for  their fbtiirfc ^safety,    Thwcom-* 
p*«,  friiificd  t)y^th6  emperor  Charles  the  Khl  states,  that 
*  cw'sMOTng^,,,^ic  iidclity  of  oiir  Vassal,  and  the  pointr, 
wbicli  the  d^scoTeri^  and  actUcrs  experienced  in  their  dis-  ] 
CQTeries  fNi4.«(Stt}eoHnit8^«ild  m  iwder.Uiat  they  ^ay  poas^ss 
mpre  ceitaiuty /uod  eonfidance.of  these  always  .remaining^ 
nnil^  toDiir  n»y2ij  crown^.we  promise  and  pledge  our  ftutli 
and  myal^ordy  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  kings  ottr>  suc- 
cessors, fuki  aver  and  ef^er,  that  thohr  cities  ondsettlements,-* 
on  nor  aiQof.apt  dr  retison,  or*  in  favour  of  anyperison  what--  ' 
e«er,  shalibe  alienattd  or  'acparated,  wholly  or  In  part  ; 
and  tiiat  if  we  or  ahy  of  otir  sticcessors  should  make  any 
gift  or  alienations  Uiereof,  coivtrary  to  this  express  dedara-* 
tion,  the  same -shall  be  bc^d  as  null  and  void.^        .  . 

Solemn  as  was  this  treaty — sacred  as  it  should  have  been 
held,  thitf  Tery  em]ieror,  we  fhid  soon  bsoka  his  :  solntmi 
pledge,  by  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  pi^rt  of  ^ 
Saint  Domingo  to  th^  Fvouch^    For  the  ctkaractor.  o^*  th« ; 
lodigoneSy  our  author  .i:ei!efs  us  to  thehiatoriaii  .Robef^an, 
wliasayji,  ^     ...  »    .'.    '  •   .,  ..\.  .  ..    .. 

*  If  tlie  simplicity  and  innocence  of  the  Indian,  had  inspired  the 
S^pantards  with  higaaiiity,  jhad  duften«d  the  pride  of  miperittrity 
into  compaHsion»  ^nd  hAd  induced  them  t^t  iai prove  t])t*  iuhabitaJLUi^ 
of  the  new  world,  i'nstiead  of  oppreasinj;  theiti,  some  .sudden  ac^'^  ' 

Crit.  RiT.  [Vol,  I  Ser,  5.J  Jannary,  1814.      X 
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▼iohncey  Iik«  the  too  rigorous  cl|i»tis€iii«iit8.of  iqapaticstiii 
^igiit  havg  been  rejated  withvut  horror.  fiuC,  UDfoi-tniiatei/,  tfa«i 
^ax^ovsiiesB  of  superiority^  ooerated  in  A  dlmsrent  uamier.^  IV 
opaDiards  were  so  ur  adTancea  b^yood  the  natives  or  America  in 
improfement  of  ev«ry  kind,  that  they  viewed  them  withGootempr. 
They  coneeived  the  Axoericans  to  be  beiugs  of  an  inferior  nature^ 
.  Irho  were  not  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  men.  lb  peace 
they  lofojected  them  to  mfrAiude';  in  war»  they  paid  no  itegard  €o 
those  laws,  which,  by  a  tacit  convention  between  contending  natiooa, 
regulate  hostility,  and  set  somebounijb  to  its  rage.  They.considerad 
them,  tot  as  men  ^ting  xn  defence  of  their  0herty,  bqt  as  slaves, 
#ho  had  revolted  against  their  masters.  "Tboir  Cach|ues  when  taken 
Klpare  ceodemaod,  like  4he  leaders  of  banditti,  -to  the  most  eruel  aad 
ilpMi]tmotta.|itMishai^a(af  aad  atf  thoir  ftalfjootsv  tvlUtaut  t«ganli«tr 
^iatiaation  oC  moka  astdUUied  aaxm^M. tlpoi,  wew.jraduead  tatlia 
muo  state  of  abjaetjkfwy.' 

.  Such  ware  tUo  people  ii^abiting  Ihia  pait  of  ,tkf  li«l¥ 
Mrorld,  prcvioua  to  the  Spamarda  abedding  tWr  baleljal  is* 
idttence  over  them^  aad  we  have  HtiU  mora  aoapla  pco^lliat 
their  desceodauts  with  the  ill  exaiaploiof  their  taakmafitaca 
before  theniy  retain  abundaiice  or  their  auivpUeiiy  and  kuMi* 
«ence,  the  inhei*ant  virtues  of  their  race:  but,  fiAdtii|r  '*>^ 
liave  left  our  autlior's  sad  tale  of  ausery  uafiniafaed,  we  voaa^f 
Iiowever  relttctantly,  return  to  the  preaent  vraste  and  havo^ 
of  this  devoted  race  of  th6  creatures  of  the  AlflUghiy* 

*  Captain  Blaiico,  continues  Mr.  Walton,  in  Julyi  l^H*  annooii* 
'Vts,  that  as  80on  as  ht^  entered  Matetiaula,  And  (he  fai^rj^ats  *  M^ 
fhejr'were  atfarlced  on  d!I  tides,  and  th<  )laVo<!  Itahde  itmott^t  iMto, 
they  fled  ihtb  the  fields ;  bat  his  troo^,  ^gei-  ibr  Uoodt  pitt»iMrtiB 
th^  ibond  no  mofetopursoe.  '  -  '  *  -•  '  •  •  v  "u 
.  •  Dr.  Caetsno  4|ai»t««ia^  l»,  A«giBl  ItUt  iNiysrJttisa  ha  iN 
attaok  of  AmohKliw,  which  laaM  ^o  hoiia,  an  ^asmtr  #«a^fif<ii^ 
;>  Gaaraiandaaft  ViUatsensaf  M,  Deo*  1^1,  4»bservss. that  the 
rVMll  of  fk.  liraaciQ  (Ite  taaar^fpii  dflscendama4if  ,  3lo9tii^iii|a) 
headed  by  an  Bnciet\t  officiUV  hpi9tad  a  flaf  o(  |3:a<e,  ^  tb^r  j^t 
la«HUeaaqt  Herinaudt}z,  having  expi*fss^  a  d<^sire  to  f^dtf  ,a4th 
Moataup,  chief  of  the  Opata  Indlaiis,  a  ^[)anlsh  soldier  n^e^  M$mie| 
llijttrrez,  ftijneJ  he  was  the  person,  assuring  Rermandez,  Aatlf 
-fcc  Would  advance  in  front  of  the  Tmes  witJioul  aruis,  he  xfoid3<|(>  {be 
iame.  On  their  meeting,  Henhftndez  #as  treathsroittff  VtMii€eM.'  * 
^^^Wsnet^fd  Cruz;    (ahfeadjr  nafiaed)  ht  bii^  htter  tit'lfiMago'll^, 


•  It  will  be  recollected  that  Bonaparte  in  CTerranninf  tbe  penin«aU 
the  Spmoiardi,  the  rishtful  owners  of  tbe  toil,  ioturgenta  }  leDch  to  hi 
aiaJcBty  king  Joseph,  tht  *  pafpct  brother  of  hit  as«rpiii|  self/ 
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mtaiTfy  1811^  41^8  iha^  nmtxf  thMsaiidi  ^f  men,  tAtn  bf  tbe  kidg^s 
troops,  wefe  tftto  2;i«oaiiiii^  in  pmoto,- wBitm^  iimt  last  end;  .-¥#( 
few  were  takea  in  the  -field  of  battle^  or  otherwise  apprekmdedy  Ihej 
being;  in  general,  shot  or  ^unf^  on  the  »p«t 

*  General  CaHeja,  freni  Zitaquiiro,  which  he  had  thm  taken,  after 

'  a  abort  natatance,  writea  to  the  Yice*.Foy ,  ^1  he  will  nmhe  U  iwiitp*' 
pearfKm  the  face  of  the  e^rth, 

'  Ibe  author  of  the  RoToktien  de  Mticico,  haft  takeo  atmie  paiii# 
to  add  ap  the  raaults  of  an  irrcg^ular  file  of  fifty  nine  daily  gazettes  of 
that  citTy  for  the  jears  1811,  and  12,  principally  containing;  variotia 
^ispateiea  of  ofMimanders,  acting;  in  different  quarters  of  the  Tic6-> 

'myaltyi  These  frw  g^ettes  alone,  ofiichdly,  conlbsa  25,344  in- 
ttrgente  killed,  tl9M  prisonera,  besidea  097,  shot  after  the  surrendfjr. 
:ted  ttis  in  aMtfoH  to  «  variety  of  vague  levma,  aoeb^a  the  flekl  of 
btftktMf  €99er&d  wiik  9J^  ^km^^^-Anipg  4f  dead  twfer^d  tke  pitOm 
4re.— H»f wAicA  no  mtm^rhalaetomu cotM be  gicm*  i wovid  heiw 
aak  ny  lysd^v  to  figuae  lo  himself,  what  wmM  be  tb«  raault  of  ft 
fcgQbff  fik,  com|ilele»  .fron  the  time  the' war  ooiiinie»ced»  up  to  the 
fwcaeiit  daT,  that  is  nearly  Avn  veare  ;  aioce-in  the  fifty  nio*  aambeca 
above  alkicled  t^i^  the  most  bloodV  actions  are  not  ciivtained^  and  sMoy 
detached  affii^ra,  we're  never  made  the  subject  of  a  report.  With  re- 
gard to  deatructidn,  scarcely  a  farm  ia  left  standing,  the  cattle,  boasts 
«f  bortbeo,  and  iniplements  of  agriculture,  have  all  disapeared ;  an^ 
the  ravages  of  the  two  contending  armies,  liave  desolated,  the  tiitherto 
■afe  and  peacefi4  dweUings  of  a  Mesicaa  jpeopku  Agricultori^ 
■lining,  and  comneree^  are  afl  at  a  stand/ 

Otf  Mlh^r.  after  ttiki  MgbiAiI  detail,  askt  <he  Brltiall 
|Mopb  vh«tti«r  thev  can  hear,  of  these  beirrors  and  remaia 
vHbftwL  Ca»'lhanrkiabMYerfua«iit,  deBianda  Mr.  Wal- 
iM^  Mialdirith  Mloa  iadiflferenca^  and  wittieut  an  effeetivia 
afbrt  OD  their  kebalf,  this  naheard  ef  oiasa  af  deatntctiotf^ 
(Msingiit^iita  AMAil  aad  tnibfBMMliiif-alliai !  Cm  Ihi^laa« 

wB-'lont  Vllkf '  <MMllMtO  CMimpOlNll  Bf  <Mf  9lKb  a  9MttC*r 

I«  aoWiadliif[»  tbia  m^lafieboly  «all((ae«,  wa  nrigbt^  wHk 
aag'Ddd'arl^t,  afb,  whi*tbeMSm  BritMi  ^vehiaitent,  the 
Himar  of  ^«ir  army  at'  tlte'  tiiM  fi^tiiig  tbebatU^  of'old 

aaiti>  and  tbe  reniailiidteip  ^gaged  in  iDore  serious  trarf^e 
k  die  NorA  of  Ametica^  could,'  Witb  safety  to  itself, 
fvodaf^  tbe  SonA  of  that  rasi  continent }  or  Trheflier  tbeic 
taaatkniy  alroady  gromBg'  insupportable,  could  hate  bon^ 
.<te. auMica.  of  r<wsni«g  tha 4iotoalalt  Sifwfk  the  t^P^^tasion, 
of  tliu»r  aapknit  cononarofs  ? 
-'     *2 -     . 
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A»T.  m.— jR<wf*ri>fc  the  last  of  the  Goihi,  A  Tiigic  Vmxa.  Br 
Robert  Sotithey,  Keq.  Poet-I^aurette,  tnd  Member  of  the  Rojaf 
Spanish  Academy.    Lon^num  and  Co.  Quarto*  Pp.  477.  1814. 

*    la  this  poem,  not  4ttitc  equal  to  the  Iliad,  Mr.  Southef 
presents  him.8elf  to  the  public  in  a  costume,  in  which  thev 
trere   iiol,  we  take  it,  altogether  prepared  to  behold  hifci 
arrayed.     Like  a  true  Catholic^  he  \v3»  taken  a  iroyage  ta 
'Spain ;  and,  felicitating  him  on  the  scrupuTonsiiess  witk 
Which  he  lias  paid  his  £votioiid  to  the  Virgin^  bent  his  kiie« . 
to  every. saiat's  sbrioe  ou  iua  route,  and  prayed^  and  fasted 
to  kis  h^wrCi^  desire  ..with  monks  and  attgelie  hemitHy  to  tht 
Hfeat  edification  of  the  ettUgiilefted  patrioti  of  the  PeAiiH 
bula,  ivoy  at  lengtli,  hsTC  the  iBexpreasiUe  9atisfcctio»-  to 
JiaU  bis  safe  arriTal  at  Messrs.  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees, 
and  Co.  with  %  cargo  of  relics, — mid  rosaries,— *aBd  albs,— - 
und  copes,-r*and  ornries,*-— and  mitres,  *  precious'  and 
^.  aariphrygiateH*— ^nd  crosiers,— and  paJl8,i-*-and  crdsses 
v--that  would,  moderately  speaking,  hcf  sufficient  to  stO(*k 
'a  do7«en  monasteries  :  and  provide  the  pope  and  the  whole 
^college  «4f  cardinals,  with  suitable  garinents,  and  imple* 
'meuts  of  trade  for  the  ensuing  twenty  years.    How  8o<^th~ 
iug  all  this  must  be  to  certain  worthies  in  this  country,  we 
.ean  well  imngnaue ;— «what  a  fillip  to  tlie  laudaUe  zeal  of 
4;;utholic  boards  M>d  ooimtittees  agaioattbe  lieii»ii««>  and 
..^  damned  in    Christ,*  thia  courageous  entei^is^  otV  the 
>  Ir^oet-Laureate  r     Great  as  is  the  atefaie^nvetU,  thng«>^>^ 
:ditfi  will,  surely  be.    Mr.  ^outlusy,  after  this  ittadeniaUf- 
^«iy>de^^oe  of  l^is  aSectioa  for  tlio  boiis#  -of  Lorettq,  ^need 
is^arcely  go  to  ^  saisred  llane*  to  ho  oanoiii«^d>;^-»'4iplonMi 
\i\\ly  we  conceive,  be  dispatched  wiiliout  delaf.^--4*  it^de* 
^frf^i  that  4  Uomisb  saint  shall  fill  the  chair  0'  JUryden  ? 
<     Wo  have  i^ome  knotty  points  to  s«tth>  with  Mr.Houth^^ 

find.a.good,deal  of  comment  to  make  on  *  The  Last  ^  the 
■Gotlui ;':  but  prefious  to  our  strictures  on  this  poem,  the 
^iilftturest  offspcing  of  his  muse,  we  request,  our  readers?  in- 
'diligence  to  some  observations  we  have  to  otfer  respedittg 

.p(|uticul  £ashions  \  and  poetry,  oousidered  as  an  ar€  itoaf. 

•  <  OmWiiiii*—- tAT.  «  icsrf  or  tipi>«t  wom  by  V»1)<»pi,  pfwfcyten,  aiid 

t  ▲  most  dtlicatt  dcscrtftion  of  thfise  mitre^  it  f itvh  in  pafe  lx»Mrii  oC 

the  iioUt,  fwij  tlic  «musciaeiit,of  Uie.ladif»«*M  Lati\.. 
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^rineh  90IM  of  ^mr  nUimest  and  BtreeUst  ei^oymeiitfi  ar« 
iterived, 

.  MAiKy  ingemoii^gwtleineii  IiaTe,  ^m  time  to  tine,  tii« 
dul^d  tbe  wortd  .witb  c«rtain  f>dki«iH>tioii9  regarding  what 
they  bave  been  pleased  to  term,  gratuitously  enough,  i\m 
m4k9oU'o(-p9elrjry'Aeek9ktAng9'iu  go^d,  setlanguag^,  on 
|he  differeutipl  efaaraeteriatica  of  aacieat  aad  hodiernal 
iBiitfi^by,  without  seeming  to  suspect,  ao  adventurous  19 
iSeiii|i«,  that  the  eaaetrovcrae  of  theie- doctrines  (captivat- 
ia^aa  thay.anebytiieirfeliekoiia  norrclty,  and  set  forth,  too> 
vith  anch  0veri|ehehBiiig  asaurano^  might,  potWft^,  be 
Bi^Hi^k^ ^hf  ari^nieaAs  equal  to  tlie  aUencing  the  united 
llmmdem  oA'  their  batttrtesiadTautageoasly  situate,  well 
seavai^  and  skiUbUy  pokitad^  as-  the  engineers  supposa 
Ibmrtobt*  •  -  ♦  . 

'    TJiougk  vr  (b  Aoipfofesa  to  be  geniuses,  but,  on  tha 

eontniry,  wish  to^bo-^loakad  upon  as  pmnons^vrho  simplf 

and  servilely  endearaur  io  presenro  .tlieir  abject  ooursa 

along  the*  plain  road*  of  reason,    and  walk  oontentfHUf 

tliDOttgh  the  unglitlariag  tegions  of-  eonnnon  sense,  we 

•jaoul^^  Q^ertboless,  though  mUx  all  imagtnaUe  haaiility, 

and  .  awe^stridkoa.  spirita,-  snggeat  to    ^iesa    hrfty  scor^ 

.UiQfa.pf  u»dina^]ft  jioti0iia,  tha  ofwaef  csf  their  beautirut  spe* 

^miaiiom  heiag:aeinewhni«o£:ihB  ^nature  of  dreams^    Wa 

-woul^  re^^mwitially  inaintiatoiiiatt  Ihe  gaapdy^aad  fsntastio, 

ifse  bag':pardoB:foE:ottr  iiiad¥ertanao,«  thai  the  splendid  and 

jdegant  labwea.  which  ha^e  arisen  like  tho*  palabes  of  an^ 

.«>^aHtHient9.i»ffoa^halatioQs.of  the/:8otl,  uad^rthe  inftuence 

'4P)f  tkeat. modern  auraecera,. have,  with  the  magaifioence  and 

.hiia>uty>^  na  iicojosiderahio  fihare  oi.tha^iacottgraoua  textuaa 

MmI:  Imi^ity^  *of  .Alky  daaie^  4mdL  magieal  ediftras :   aad 

that  they  aaa  by  00  tOiaana -provided  with  -sufKeieat'  means 

of  drfaiai  oginaat  a  certain  mtde  and  ciownish^adversary, 

who  g^eraUy^marokea  in  a.  vwvy  diraot^  aud^distourteous 

tHiaaaer'ta  th^mttacJLi  jnanagiag^iherassaulta'  in  a  style  at 

^fsace.diaeoiMplrUaig,  attd-paeujiar  to  herself.    Then  too,  she 

Js  aB•lluweafflable.*antagoais^^4ike  Jove,  ahetilever  sleepa; 

j^Hba-Jpvf,  JMT'  eye  senda-foathj^irstsang,  steady,  eter-en* 

^^riag  lustre,    peoaliarly  incMMuodious  -  to  the  peUshed 

advocate  of  specious  sophistry  ; .  slio  never  enteci»  iuto  oom** 

piromisiug  t^peaiies  with  tbe.opposing  parses ;  her  language^ 

mien,  iiad  wliole  comportment,  are  marked  by  a  setf^jpos- 

aesaion^  and  insolence, -eatr^incly  distressing  to   delicate 

feciin^ ;  her  habits  to(^  are,  w^. regret  to  say,  so  abomim- 
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towards  prince  and  people ;  we  have  beea  credibly  Iii4»ntie4^ 
ihat^^nnee  tiM  abdkatioii  of  Napoleott^  tM»  tMoch  tMUt  a^ 
Milled  a  lieoBeo  allogcHtlur  iBtaierablOy  aM  whicll  mnff 
^haUjff  be  tkepreeureer  of  tonieca^t^  iaterriewit  Ive-* 
ime^m  hm  aad  aoBFtt^  kfal  ofloer,  to  wliMi  all  Uterary 
niett  ave  abgularljr  indebted;  navy' ef  thteM  tediylduatey 
0i¥9mg  to  bis  ftdHre  beqevolenca)  the  oppertmitty  of  medt- 
iaiiiig  in  seefajukwit^airf  wMi  mere  than/  ir^v^^dO)  <m  *^^ 
>  e^iMM  eiMRs  dipnifmB^i^  pvevided  hr  theio  by  hte-eveflaal* 
.fBg  benignity,  aad  the  efpial^  but  not  «arpM«tiig,  tndufti^ 
irf  hit  imm^diatie  predecewer;  W#  aelna  Itato  oeeaeioti  te 
five  TMi  to  tbo  oyevioieiiifs  xtf  oori  joy  atf^  Iba  e«hibMett 
mt  «<tdb  ttn—riibly  foedM8a^<  aiMl  lle^utly^  pdl^  CovHi  otitr 
humble  aspirations  to  heaTen,  thatrsach  eifiitient^Tk<Kfotmiy 
Ji^spaedilFaiBii  adeqiiately.reaMadoil.'f  It  is  eaidi^  «hatthe 
ik^f  ^bone  ooafefif nees  iwiiljn  the  A.  O^  w«  haiRfe  "ventured 
40  antioipalo^  haa  amased  herself  ftf  the  laet  nte  or  'seiFea 
iBOMdui  IB'  naUsig  a  tour  tlironj|h  JW^ftaaj^-^^P^land^l 
JSaxoNVf  We([yi— ij-  Saain^-  and  IfALTf  that  iter  'jdtinMiy 
was  oandnrtad  seerotiyy.ae  idie  .^iaoleoara- of  her  naim 
fMighthavepfiQdiaoed.feni0n«a^daii9siiaitaitohoroeUi  alairm- 
Hiplatki^fiileHOctf  theaosHiti4ee1lMM||ivirhtoheilepaa00«, 
.Mn  (whal  would^^fasrre  be«v  aboM  alt  tMnfOvto  lia^ns  been 
,]B«inMd) '  vhiob  fi»gh4  have  txi^  n^elv  dtstatbodfth^ 
4in^ariail4U|d  r^at  canwiarfs  ^  Vienna.  l>he*lmtHhpftiig4 
MlbtMl  in^iataie,  fenns^  it  is(>Nip0»ted»«  tto<UiHlieli43f 
ter  nsda  aad  ineesaaiit  eianaur,  and^ii  iaappridiNiiittrtt,  «hM 
yiFOB'  are  teaepieiit^  ^har  ?iinpe»tte»^ia 
»mabea)iBiait4UMieMT«5iatkid«w  Mf^m»^^Ph 
pdart  piW>f  age,  fniiiuntif  knmmm  by  the  iioaoniiUy^  nbma 
Zi  fnciimv«M<avo«red  bonudinaet,  aiidirpiaieliMa  j|diittA«Nil 
iaiai?da..attywies:  and^eoetnlfiog'tidnyr^  ba^oi'^tdtteed  tid  46 

i  Apaiogfiningr'  to  mm  readara  <br  ^th^  lettgCheaMdlfMMlAaii 
iiata  wliioh  fm>  liavo  bsen^  sHriaeed  f  by  tli^  eurkMM'  aatriblMi 
en  oaa  km^unHiasiM^  aoKpaaeeed  t^Uitf  dfMaiinriMi'ef  a 
aidijeet  upon  which  we  buve  lon^  deihredF  to  ottM^  aptrtoiia 
woifeelsto'  ha  juat^»%.wb«ek  wi»  tim*  arill^^oVlDeeu  Afiinat 
«Mtfde0liiao^  then/ of  tbe^«i4oola  of  )>eoiiyv'  l^)'  eoalM^iKly, 
aatupiiy.tba  tttwRJaaltof  thoaga^  iw#iiiiM^eh^?batille<arrayi 
aad  looh  to  ihe^asMwhilosuihatiwiiii  vevyliNtO'i^pfitheaftt^ 
tpf'itf  iseae.-    •       •  •-  »    .  .  ..  .^ 

Faaia^•^-^KPatakelthvtenril|  in  Ult^mk  diid^le«it|hiiimt 
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atibe  ^fa&de^i  »tiribttit»  0F  tbe  mind.  Faney^  ar  imsft* 
oatioOy  populaF^.speakiiiyv  U  nmonsorAiamrquliiythMi 
most  peraopsvioe  disposed  tp  admit.  The  pioii^hbojv  ^ 
lierdsffl^ii^  tbe  artifiLQ»p^-'«'pe0ple  whose  occiipatieiUy  vqit* 
^iallF  these  of  the  latter,  ace  unqiieatiimably  enti-^peelici-^* 
will  be  fauod  hj  the  aitentiTe  >obserter,.  animated  bjr  e^sual 
Tisitatieiis  ef  thia  j^eaaioe  faeuUj.  Que  atrikiai^  iUiistffai« 
iion  q{  thisy  we^e  enabled  to  give  ftom  enr  ^waIumw^ 
Mgeft  An  indiiidual,  a.citizen,  not  endowed  wilh  sMli^ 
ties  aboTQ  whaA  hundreds  ^fthowsands  possess.  Without 
ed^pation,  jind  habituated  for  sixty  years  to  tlie  praetioe  eC 
II.  profession  purely  mechaiuCfWas,  nevertheless,  the  aaest 
entertaioinf,  sud  lively  oempanion  we  ever  knew^  aad  in 
hislioiirs  dT  social  rataxatiou^  the  fleshes  of  hfs  wit,  nnd 
tiie  bfiiUianii^jf  of  his  imas^ination^  exeited  apontaneon^  ap* 
pkiiacv  and  .unaffected  admiration.  Yet  we-  can,  ecaMsly^ 
pelieve,  tbsi  either  litr.  Colman  the  Younger,  (nahe  ettiea 
ium^etf,  not  ^i  aU  in  imitation  of  the  Piinies)  or  iMert 
^nihty*  TP^^  Laureate  aod  £sauki^  would  esteem  ttietf ^ 
•SjelYes  es»Ued  by  oomparisen  wim  this  worthy  indifidtMiL 

.  The  fsfl^  of.  ihe  poet  differs  from  that  we  have  desoriboA 
m  every  Ifains  that  constitutea  ks  peeuliar  vsloe  and  beauty;. 
iih^  the^  pco4i|[Qt  of  a  potent  aira  delicate /opirit;  fiDrvid^ 
^yaciofia^.«»cur««ve.(  premant  srith  subtile  epeeulatioas^ 
imbmed  with  ^Ul  species  ef  knowledge,  and  aenustomed  to 
>H)rt  luidajrinnfe  ils  storeaso  as. tut  they  shall  bnn^adf 
fit  immedioAe  ^IL  An  imagination,  'lapi  in  lofity  musings^ 
9nfi  .i^vMrne  'sitstmotkuis  ;  kindlinjr  with .  ethereal  oonleB* 
platiena,,an<L  embracing  initawas^^iufs  the  scope  4»t'  all 
ih^is.  lo^c^  Of  miroottlotts  ^  Iroa  the  trcasmpos^  ^ienes^ 
$belippearances  «€  natAire,  luad  ilie  varieties  of  hussan  oha« 
l^c^f^y  dfj&^'iog  exbauatless  ^applies ;  with  these  blending;, 
as  occasion  may  demand,  tlie.results  of  its  niest  entbaiins* 
||jic.viy»iiin«,'  defeemLiug  this  rich*  nksss  froan  all  foseign  impu- 
fUsM^  wd«  ^  tlie  agency  of  If^ihian  fire,  elaborating  (rons 
ilsmuMifikriottS.  msterials,.  an  intolleetnal 4ii:jpefiMe,  Ihrioo 
ffe^fsand.exij[uisitls*  » 

' ,  Ji^4iMfii>iX|  'Alii.  <iuaUtp  of  die  mind  which  nnalyses^  se« 
P^£s«U'  vnd  haimoaises  theoflhpring  of  iinaginatie%  omI 
By  juditfisusneM  of  diapoilition,  and  cliarm  of  oontrast^^ 
bejghicna  their /ittractioas,  eaters  very  largely  into  ourven-* 
«eption  of  ihe  poetic  character.  The  images  of  fancy  am 
imiH^nxlf.  jkftQfluiicd  in.  phnotie  .disorder  ;^Md,  presente4 
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ip  their  fvimiiiT^  imperfection^  would  often  rather  shock* 
yitb  disg^ust,  than  surprize  int6  delight.  Here,  tbf^n,  is  a 
Spacious  field  for  the  exercise  of  judgment.  To  eradicate 
mreedsy  to  prune  luxuriances  ;  from  confusion  to  elicit  order, 
«nd  from  deforniity  to  bring  forth  beauty;  these  are  her 
genuine  incontestible  pririlegcs ;  and  the  poet,  in  whos^ 
bosom  she  disdains  to  dwell,  though  he  may  startle  and 
astonish,  will  never  produce  a  work  which  all  the  elements 
t)f  his  art  combine  to  stamp  with  perfection. 

The  pleasures  arisinc;'  from  poetry  have  their  origin  in  thV 
■united  energies  of  intellect  and  sense.  For  the  croation  of 
this  two-fold  feeling  the  po«t  'depends  on  the  pregnancy  of 
his  ima^nation,  and  the  correctness  of  his  judgment ;  'th^ 
Vividness,  variety,  and  music  of  hT«  metrd'  Every  thtnj^ 
Is  of  utility  to  him.  With  the  grand  andthe  beautiful  he 
should  be  alike  conversant.  In  the  construction  of  his  fa\ 
We  he  must'  keep  consistency  in  "irew,  yet  dfeligWt  by  thm 
iiovelty  of  Ids  conceptions.  His^  ideas,  while  they  'appear 
to  spring  the  olic  out  of  the  other,' must  yet  strike  by  their 
unexpectedness.  Nothing  fefeM^,  lanjfuid,  or  ttnt^outh^ 
must  blemish  the  diaphanous  brilliancy  of  his  compositiot!.' 
Not  a  Single  expression  shmiW^csi^pe  thatisnotabsolAtely 
required  by  the  subject.  His'  cpithetf^,  on  4he"¥oi»ce  antf 
fceauty  of  which  «o  much  depends,  should  be  strictly  appro> 
vfriate.  '  A  new  thotigHt  •  sliggi?sts  itself— he  xtiixAt  *not  ex- 
haust its  beaiuties  V  for  no  immaterial  |>orliAnf  of ' the  pl^asYite- 
derivable  from  poetry  originjites*  ihihe  impwls'e  with  %WcW' 
it  agitates  our  minds,  and  *  commands  in(i<'  hction- -those' 
■trains  of  embtfons  which  ally  our  feelings  wfth Hffc'ftelitigs' 
of  the  author.  '  TKs  >aA  never  be  accom)>lishtd^wlien  the- 
foet  exha*ihr  hfefd^as  ;  Tie  must  therefore  ftfrt*  himsdf  td^ 
a  p^rspicufltis  ^xWWtion  of  Ms  itnage  or  sfentiihent,  an* 
leave  his  rcader*s  fancy  to  chase  it  through  its  varieties  of 
apj^ication.-'   *•«  '  "* '^  '      - 

He  must  be  watcliful  that  the  interest  of  his  feWe'rto  ^ofr 
«!!tj>ir0  of  languish  in  its  progress.  He  must  Ho  ttiote;eveO',' 
than  tltis.*  His  itnagmAtion  inuA  be  iu^jessa hfty  on  th^tringi? 
Huch  is  the  constitution  of  the  human  tiiind,  that  th>  ^r- 
niMitness  of  attention  is  only  to  ba  kept  ali^  by  the  freiih-' 
Itess  of  the  ideas  presented  for  its  digestion.  *lt  hungers 
after  novelty,  and  demands  change  and  variety  of  alimeiitr 
Its  tl^r^  is  incessant,  and  anxiously  serRs  for  refreshm(^nt 
i^  n^w  and  undi<6ovcrc(l!  fountains;  The  poet,  conftcqtiMTflyJ 
must  proportion  his  means  to  his  end,  and  n«t  exhaust  hlr 
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nyntion  bdbtehe  i^achvs  the  termination  of  hip  laboom. 
His  pa^es  must  teem  with  new  apd  ioteresting  incidentft^ 
jlhnt  charm  whil^  they  surprizey  ^nd  surprize  while  they 
£hann.     The  interest  of  his  story  must  grow  upon  us.    H^ 
uii$Ai  be  bri^t  throughout^  but  brightest  at  the  concl^sioit. 
.    Ojor  readers  are  now  tolerably  possessed  of  our  opinion^ 
respecting  the  constituents  of  tlie  poetic  chara^cter.    W^ 
haTe  thought  it  expedient  to  giye  our  ideas  rather  at  larg^ 
tm  forming  the  foundation  of  jour  ensuing  strictures  on  th^ 
vagaries  of  those  who  talk  about  the  old  and  the  npf^ 
teAoois — the  eamiimetUal  tc&ooJ— -the  .school  of  Mr.  ]lfQQT0 
^-the  fc&ool  of  Mr«  Soqtt — Mr.  Campbell's,  school^^ 
hotd  Byron's*  sdiooU— Mr.  Wordswertlrs  ^iohool— and^ 
mliimmm  mmmqmm  *n»  wimmtitmf  the  9ch«^l  ofJ|SLob(^4^ 
fiotttfaey,  IPoet  Laureate,  and  Bsauire.    Th«  unhappy  pfsr* 
•«s  who  have  run  ahout»  likie  A|r»  Mange  i«  the  farcew 
hece^  thafse,  and  every  where,  to  dishnrtUen  tbnmpelyee  o| 
these  jokes,  to  the  manifest  di^turVoceof  tfhe  ktng^*s  pe^e^ 
hare  evideirtljr  made  up  theio  minds  in  e.  r«ryjiia^ty  manner^ 
and  «pn.the.iinma8t  gtonnds.    The  reasoning  we  phaU  emi* 
ploy  qa  the  question  is  of  the  pbiueat  Ofii^t .  ^t^A  euited  te 
the  vulgarity  and  narrowness  ol  Mr  dispoisitionf.    We  Tet 
^joest  oar  Readers  to  re^Uect  that  we  do  not  Ijft  pur  pr<tfaa# 
eies  to  t|ie  temple  of  genius  in  .the  ajudacwia  expeetattoA 
ol  e^er  ooen^jimg  oaaof  its.  sacred  ripens  jfot  fjrom  us  b^ 
aiHii  im»io«s^tlioogiits.    We  are  content  te  e^rcfya  thp 
ImiewraMo  afiee  of  privy-cauusellora  to  tte  Ipris.of  Parr 
«tta«M,  .altTising  and  suggesting  aU  that  we  w^y  ^ffmm}f»$ 
ii^ov  hMiasble«oapaeities,  likely  to  adyMce  Iha  iMterest^i^ud 
^ory:  ofthfMT  mighiineasea ;  *  the  y^ry  Jbiead  an4  .fr<^t»? 
M  o|ir  enbittoK  hSng  ^  toobser>ve,  beep>  and  dp^all  thftt  » 
pK»d  <a|Ml  tjnie  oooasettstr  aught  to  ide  to  hi9  mf^wigW 

.  The  Poetie  Character,  as  we  hare  drawn  it,  is  not  an  air  j 
Baliang,  wkhont  ^  ^  loc^  hahitatio|i'.^4ittt  a  fa|tbiul  per- 
tvaitof  ai^eeUa^fnea  that  have  been  exhibited  to  the  lasting 
admieatiiitn^of. mankind.  1 1  forms  a  test  by  whieh  the  warfce 
of  nji^er  bards  .than  Mr.  Soulhey,  may  s^eilely  be  tried, 
mi  Hatmre  ^Imagelh,  the  broa^l  fe^mres  of  poiatry  muet 
•-   •.  •.'  .•  .  .    ■ ' 

'  •  Vli#«cw«dUi6iioC.tlut  •ciwmpli^hea  Mblesiiv^*«w(iric,  lately  aiMU>iu>Ged. 
vinjf4MijM.»9  opuftrtvuUyy  fJTi^g  to  pur  reaaert  a  »f ore  txpandea  and 
Ifomosea^Qat  pnwpe^  .^  biy  lordiliip*!  poetical  eeqlus,  tbaa  his  d9{a€h9m 
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mnain,  easentially,  flie  same.  The  samt  geomi  ipwlm 
of  sconeSy  eTents,  And  4Wer«itiei  of  hmmi  cbftraeter,  mem 
befaeM  a  thousand  yeara  back  as  at  the  present  day,  andy 
however  incredible  it  may  seem  to  TeneraUe  oaurtiers^ 
worihlei9  kinis^,  with  all  their  paraphernalia  of  C9ntmHpt* 
ibh  pamp,  were  actually  swept  t»  destruction  ten  centuriefli 
•inee;  to  make  room  for  heroes  and  legislators,  in  a  man--^ 
lier  wonderfully  similar  to  that  in  wfaiah  4ie  same  descrip«> 
tlon  of  g^ierances  have  been  redressed  in  more  recent  limes; 
We  by  iio  means  allude  to  the  period  embraced  between  the 
years  17S9  and  IBH.  Battles  were  tb^  wen  and  losu  cities 
built,  thett  sacked  and  laid  in  ashes  .^  kws •instituted y  tlien 
Jbered  at  by  thtir  f^atners ;  mankind  set  to  cut  eeeh  oth»« 
throats^*  While  their  lordly  masters  sat  'qnietly  at  home  en^ 
joying'tbe  joke  ;  nations  bubbled,  Amu  ridieuted,;  sefermere 
treated  ^th  due  contempt ;  sufpeistitlon' heaped  on  super-* 
strtion,  til)  reasbn  was  smoth'eml.  -' Was  net  Jean  of  Are 
tile  Southcott  of  b^r  day  r  md  ie'tiot  Mr.  Brothers  the  ex- 
ect^coutittrpart  x>f  the  monks  of^Tha^or?    Aoerycvrsery 

3ew  of'the  bl^tdryof  the  world  will  oenvinoe  every  one 
orthy  of  behig  t^sarliiced,  Ihae  lUl  Infinan  afihirs  rerolf  e 
lb  one  and  the  ssCine  ciftte.  ^  ^IWe  is  AOtUag^ oew  under 
the  9un/  exctebi^d  the'aage  •attdf^piManM^siokefled^favoU'* 
Hte  loff  the  eod  of  Ist^d,  Wl^ii  MiKtien,  beaiftv,  ,TDla{K 
tooustt^s,  And  tiiriety,  failed  to  e^xeke  his  jiid0itBiac^-f-«.hie 
l^lletl,  sinTeiCed^tfppetkeB.  Tb«  obsertatlett^'Of  tlM*  reyal 
Bebfew,  is  uncpestlonflbly  tme:*  li^th^iV  tbeiniad.ciiiiaii 
be,  A'om  age  to  age,  agitated  by  the  eaiBe-flieKii||e,.heipes» 
Aesires,  passions,*  and  intereeCs,  his<  aetioae«asttM  be»iieH 
Ihicable  to  the  same  general  sy^m.  •  Natnre*ohangeth  lurt^ 
thd  man  is  a  pkri  of  nature.  The  deduclioii  saedaaiv  faeea 
tiiese  premiiies  is  sriwtantiaHy  imponant  to  eit|t»peq^se^  jk 
eatablishes  bevqnd  .the  need*  of  farther  ^ort'on  oiihr'pavtj 
the  i^^itlonidiat  pt>etry,  itt'atttintes,  and  in  eiloduntriee;- 
operates  oh  materials,  essentially  sonilar ;  aBd4faa49  com-^ 
e^uently;  the  inteUectual  chaiteter  of  the  poet  is ,  iaamutrt " 
Ifhle  and  immortal.  ''  ..-•,.:  i 

Not  thaf  we  exclude  vorielj^ -Variety  oMneident)  ebft^ 
hot^f,  scenery,— Tariety  in  the  use.\uid  ooasbmstioa  pf  att 
the  elements  of  this  dttine  art;^  tfOt  that  we '  misaalfcrept^ 
^aliy  Vithliold  pur  assent  to  the  f^i^cMi  potolbi&ty;  of^a.^<M' 
dern  pOet  exbibitii^y  in  a  degree  Tery  Uttie  iu£RciQc4elhe 
|Uu9triodi^  barQs  of  antitpiitv,  ^ginatUty^of's^elrikingand 
tmj» titatiejr  aspect.    Let  it  be  uederdtood  that  to  the  o^a 
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tf  lAthm  we  ;i«ld  imidieit  and  delightad  befieC 
9aiii  thea^  hivw  is  this  aofXHnpUsbed  ?~by  a  revolution  ia 
jfche  <:o]iipoiieBts  of  poetry  ?*^No  :  that  could  only  take  placa 
fipoii  a  preTious  mutatioa^  a  radical  alteration,  in  the  cpn- 
atHttlioii  of  nature,  and  of  «ian.  Whence,  then,  must  it 
apring  i  What  are  the  circumatances  esaential  to  its  c;ene«r 
ration  I  As  the  cbymist  from  two  or  three  individual  sub- 
slanocs*  will  province  eiE^dlesa  varieties,  an4  iunumerabla 
diT6icailia(i«*«as  tbe  painter  from  a  few  colours,  vrill  form  a 
ttamsMMJ  diffeceatiiirtS'y-so  tbep^ei,  by  local ^^hange,  new 
^ombinatioas  of  chara^^tthat  have  existed  from  the  begin^ 
•ing  of  -the  world,  by  the  exhibition  of  soep^ry,  new  to  bis 
issa&rs.  baeanse  i^  is/oretjT^.aiid  totally  beyopd  the  ^phera 
of  their  observ^atm  aad4atiraacy,.  by  th«  strongly-marked 
portraiture,  in  aciyiili««(d  period. and  country,^  of  tbe  free^ 
dauntless^  halfnDidtiYi^iiJt^llf-^  savage,  qa^ives  q|  distant 
and  pifBtiHW4ae>regi9lM,--*TSO  tb^p^ety  jreji^jieat,  by  resort-t 
iag  to  theaa  aeirer-fHrrishii^  nm^9^  of  attamable  origina^ 
Hif^  wii^  with  the  aid  0%,  aa^rdiei^  ai)d  pitoUiic  fi^cjr,  .and 
lbBS>aattBiatiaoaiOf  that  racy  and  vigourous  verse  which  ia 
bom  from,.  amliidonajsuitaMe  to  su^ef^  so  distant  a^d.dii^? 
tinfitifrem  beafbrtt^jltracks,  .epcircre.,u«  with  tbe  fasciuatioof 
of  tuB  gentufl,  .and  thJriU.th^  .most  secret  chords  br*  genuine 
feelinr.  Thadlivtesk  of  #*  ,kard«i  a.  persquoige  oonspieu^ 
ously  brilUaMla.thsc  i:a^s  of  jio)>ility,,iHia  produced,  im- 
preesiai^  hicanparahly  sw^qt  audsQlema,^^  by  summoning 
befiDraow^es  il^lov^y  Bkies^-)-and  glormi^  landscapes; 
the  •■iigq^rtt]W'^.«!aRd,'inouri|iii^y<»encbau ting  solitudes  p? 
flMid«pn.Oraaae;^)-rand>exjoi^  i)»  our  bosoms  sen^^iona 
avarposferin^y're«ptf8ita#  *b^*  the^  living  iptierei^  he  haa 
kcalhed  iato  ^jhM  00<i4p9^Hibns.  by  (be^  aear^iiag  patho* 
vOiieli  4iatipgiii8be«  iii»;>ciiWtiVait  oi  the  Oreek.  subjecU  of 
the  Ottoman  ..Wth«i<heir>iUu9^rio^  aud.  .free  ances- 
tor84>^-He  balla  forth  wilh^efiud  skUl  the  deepest  and  tbf 
]ighte|Ap.tdneaof  ili^  *.saored«helL*  Strength,— dignity,- - 
ddioaey,-arahiSvte  t^^degree.  MiatdelEies  conjipetition.  I9 
the  sudden  and  sustained  exeitation  of  pf|werful  emotioiu 
lie  is  Without  ai  rtiral.  His-  )ocal  sf^ener^  .is  correct,  and 
^lovrs  witk.a  aaft  and  onaljpw^  wvmtjh,.  i"  perfect  iinisoa 
vrillr«th0  and.  thamca  on  .which  be  loves  to  dwell.  W  ould  bo 
tnstoaMra  confidently  jto;  s^oh  jsn  imagipation  as  he  imjUt 
poas^as^  aadisJce  som^  grand  event  appaiiaat  which  to  briiig 

5ifi«d  Mweenttntetbci  f^ces  of  his  mmcl,  weare  acqnaintr 
withnaii«laif%i».  J^nglish:  poetry  that  would  desc9nd  t# 
f#aterity  with  a  lustre  jsurpassing  thai  of  BYmor* 
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.   To  resnltikt :  ft  hpfiefthl  to  ni  tfaftt  tfte  ialkisrli  abOHt  tM 
different  fichoolft  hav^  been  Spaced  hito  their  piMmlfair  mo- 
tions bjr  a  lack  of  judicious,  obs^rtation.    They  covAd  ftot 
but  perceive  in  tlio  wridngs  of  oar  modem  JirsUr ode  pMla^ 
^ronrinent  pecuUarities  of  dietion^  an  ftudacion^,  stem  Ao^ 
irelty  of  character,  a  vividnett  of  metilphor  tad  traag^ry^  A 
wild,  warm,  romantic  ca«t  of  ftcefierf,  not  found  in  tbt 
prochiction  of  Pop^,  &c. ;    tfnd  th^se  r^eeiti^^  frMi  tb# 
toucMngneas  and  powerfdl  melMcbc^  df  the  fitUe^  an  «M)« 
tntion  ol  interest,  that  awoke  in  the  bteast  sensationk  of  A 
potency  so  fdor  beyond  that  of  th6  emotions  arislAg  frvm  tb^ 
perusal  of  oar  esublished  Mihcfn;  kffd,  wittifti,  so  4fsplf 
stirrings  to  all  the  6^eeter  atird  more  ii^t«tting^»Mce{i^t}bilithA 
if  heatrt  and  mind,  aS  to  take  the  reader,  as.  it  were,  bf 
storm,  and  plunge  hid  whole  nature  in  a  teinpeftt  of  andden*- 
I|^-rAised,  uD^ovemable  rspturd.      S«n^Me  to  tlletfe  &Mr 
mating  qualities  in  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  ^COtt,  &€. ;  &air  in- 
getiious  arbitri  eU^ahtiarUm  w'ere  also  dis^el'taing  enoUJl^ 
tb  discover  that  there  existed  as  great  a  diffie^ence  betw^n 
the  modern  poets  indimdua,Uyy  a^  between  these  again  atfA 
their  predecessors ;  and  that  Mr»  Sonthey  differed  Hb  dM« 
slderably  from  Mr.  Scott,  as  each  of  thdSie  gentleniieA  dtf^^ 
fered  from  (we  will  not  li^hl4y  introdiM^  the  eaeted  nmd§ 
of  31ilt9n)  Spencer  and  Drydeh ; — t*  tbejnfttttess  of  thetfe 
conclusions  we  do  not  object :  bat  we  very  atrei»gly  object 
to  the  foundin]^  on.  t)ie  variations  in  modern  poetry  front 
the  poetry  of  a  century  back  (variatiens  trbteh  we  haYe  ac-* 
counted  ibr  on  the  only  legitimate  grovftdM)  the  bypdti«esUr 
cf  the  ^  schiioUj   yi\\Lc\i  is  not  eimiily  puerile,  btrt   iwipngu. 
it^fble  on  the  score  that  It  is  ap^  to  lead  tbft  mind  to  contep-i^ 
th)ns  not  more  ansound  tUan  absurd  ;  sinto  it  oontalns  tM» 
nfOtioh  that  every  planet  of  onr  poetical  system,  instead  of 
being  governed  by  the  same  rotatory  impetus,  revedVes  into 
otbit  of  its  own,  ^pecificaiiy  dtferentiromtfaktof  tts-tuiir^^ 
etaied  luminaries.    The  poet  who  sings  of  loM,  WlH^nitt^i 
dertainly,  elicit  irom  his   htfrp  the  awftil  tonbs,  .and  de^i  ^^ 
reverberaiiug  njcloilies  of  him  who  chants,  the.sliblimkiee  - 
of  Heaven  \  not  less  distinct  will  be  the  strains  <>f.tfie  mrtflL 
minstrel  from  the  ticry  measures  of  thu  martial  poet :  bm  ^ 
to  ^$ay,  from  this  that  each  forms  a  sepai^ste  MekooL,  is  abtiut . 
as  chlMiKh  as  it  would  be  to  pr<Hiounce  the  uadividuals  #f  a^' 
f&inily  to  be  of  se|>ai-ate  ircAoo^,  becausetbe  features  ofjeaeb'' 
are  Uistinguisliably. dissimilar  :  or. that  on^  ploitif  .grwivd^ 
if  ef  k  ^Aocr/  (for  if  poetry  is  to  l^fifaerBidioolsi  iintiu^^ 
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iftsy  Ati^eljr  btf  aJhxiitl^  u>  lb«  ^»m«  pimtiegB)  distinct  ^dm 
Aat  of  anollieY,  tn^ec^iifsis  e^te  dcHdentally  beart  toscs,  anil 
the  otlrel*  prodnc^s  huf  ^m\  lauH&L 

N^w  t4  Mt.  Sbiitli^y;  to  whdm  We  shonTd  hpcrfoghie  fof 
M  lori^  def^tftifig^  eiir  orit^cal  re^ttrks  on  *  Tnfe  last  otf  tif* 
Ck>TTf:i/  did  we  not  <^«1  ^ofitiAe^it  that  be  Would  himself 
be  the  fii^t  to  ituttt^  «n  Ap^yi^^y  for  our  apparent  ncglefct  ot 
that  dotrghty  p^rsoimg^  Whoftfsts,  and  prayH,  and  preftchet^ 
afid  fight!  tht6Ug;h  ttteAty-4Ve  calltos  trifh  a  patic»nee  r^M 
rayal  a&d  cinUfnetidiAl^.  tJnferttinately  for  hilhsflf,  SnA 
for  Aa  vtiotlA^  tho  vdhoal  of  none  of  ottt-  pbets  htn  t^ell 
mor^  hkdi^teMy  iMd<^^  than  Mr.  Sonfli^y's  ;  a  dfcrtflr^ 
atanee  to  whMi  W^^  atie^ibe  a  vast  deal  of  the  trash  ibnt  bds( 
iKben  iMatM  6li  the  }>nMi^  (ntder  the  {iro^titurted  tram^  of 
poetr)" ;  and  Whtoh  hj  aourii»hing  in  his  mind  the  disgttstinf 
aftd  ris^te  abMrdfties  >vfaich  slionid  neter  hare  ititevferM 
t^ahase  his  really  ndMe  genius^  ha«  pterent^d  ns  ft'ottt 
b^oomiftg  fitlly  e^ftinhnt  6f  the  spl^donf  dt  his  tafenffs  i' 
aiiNi  leli  ua  hi  4a^ktie«s  M  to  their  hatui^al  tihighitade  an€, 
lonitB.  H r.  Sonthc^  WAs  ohfe  <rf  the  fbrefnoiyt  to  condemii: 
the  atately  Vcra^  the  haMieal  mcrdalation,  atid  ftpft^  ftliditi^ 
eadenees  of  Popt-^^-^ihm  vb  call  pfesnmp^tott :  he  rashLV 
reaolT^  to  ittstitifCiB  tre#  reg'alatiotis  trtth  regard  to  £ngltsh 
metre;  he  tAm^  nU*'^8ifhplicitif  ;  aiid,  ^ctof iting  the  limits 
wilbfh  Which  even  the  ofrigtnal  ttnd  irregular  gc^uft  of  Dry-* 
^jNi  ivas  eontewt  to  sliake  its  bN>tid  atod  iiety  tting ;  he 
^  htffst  tlie 'ft^jnof  nflrrow  Iroutids  ;'  aroidiirg  ^dour  aYid 
Hiagfttficetice^  he  mtA  Itito  ike  d^hs  of  vapid  vulgarity  ; 
and  deenaitig  the  h^^t^e  )hte  toc^  confined  in  its  ^tf  uetare  iof 
tile  destined  lAWtt^Uy  eho^e  a  nonde^ctipt  species  of 
^ikty  an  HiVHfoo  hted  of  ntetr^,  which,  for  wirtri  of  a  pro- 
per name)  We%hlrll  baptise  ctfntip^dicd. 

We  grant  to  the  aitihoi'  of  Madoc  and  liehattaa  tonch 
of  tiMEt  praise  we  have  ctieerfViny  bestowed  oti  his  poeiii^ 
brefefl'M.  He  fi^uently  hianlfests  a  Ttgonr  dff  conception 
a(  once  striking  ^nil  ^ighml ;  his  itnaginatioil  ia 
Mt%'  f^iefidid,  and  f«lt?te,  to  -a  degree  ttiat  scarcfely  ^ver 
MkVte  hi*i  to  .hni^tfith  Ibr  e^^nts,  consonant  to  the  ha- 
tWe<)f  hfk  tesk.  His  liin^ttngc  tfMincntly  partakes  of  the 
{f^oiiKtfr  HdL^^Aeti^ies  of  the  bHt  modern  poetry.  Stenei 
ofr  pvroy  unsophisticated  nature,  are  described  by  Ifff. 
Souibey  with  a  sweetness,  warmth,  and  ricbnesS)  that 
leave  nothing  to  be  d€^if(fri';  dhd  Wbl^n  we  contemplate 
his  e^cqaisite  poriraiiure  of  wdotllaad  and  mountain  retreats/ 
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niiUe  we  feel  that  the  nfttural  gtxAns  and  eemibiUtier  of 
the  paet  would  impel  him  to  reside  among  the  beatiiiei 
mod  wildnesses  of  nature,  to  hang  orer  the  brows  of  pre^ 
cipicea,  to  bury  himself  in  bowery  recesses  to  lisieB 
with  insatiate  ear  to  the  roarings  of  cataracts,  and  the  n^ar-' 

/  murines  of  brooks  ;  to  gaze  on  the  mtyi  sty  of  rocks,  and 
the  solemnity  of  forests,  to  inhale  inspiration  with  the 
breeze,  and  pei^le  the  woods  and  jtlie  waters,  -  with  su-* 
pernatural  existences  ;.... while  we  feel  the  truth  of  these 
remarks,  and  compare  what  IVIr-  ^onthey  fm^M  have  been 
with  what  he  actually  w,  we  experience  siocejre  r^grel 
that  such  admirable  abilities,  and  chaste  affection  for  na*. 
ture,  should  have  admitted  to  their  society  wad  friendship 
eo  many  baser  qualities  as  we  are  eono^rned  io  notice  vi 
mlmost  all  his  productions.  His  present  is,  in ,9iafiy  points 
Inferior  to  his  former,  poems;  Jit  does  Jiot .  posseisa  the 
moral  interest  and. dignity  of  Ma4pc^.  t^  strange  magic^ 
and  varied^  incident  of  Thalaba ;  nor  can  we,  by  any[ 
means,  be  induced  to  allow  U^at.  the  .sonorousi  yerse  and 
pealing  periods  of  Keba^na,   are^  riT^Ued,  by    %}k»  .hlapk,^ 

^  &ythmof  ^Roderick.*     VVajogkust  remark  that  >{r^.$o9tbey' a,, 
works,  notwithstanding  the  coBoessioBa  we.  I}aye  iw^de  to 
turn  as  a  poet^  are  deformedi  independeptly  )0f  Uemishes,,. 
which  attaob  to  the  produq^oDs-  of ..  tdl  9Qr  podern  min-t 
atrels,   by  affectations^  Tarioaa  in  their  kind%  i^nd  .pecur« 
i|ur  to  himself.    .1(1$    sSinpli/Qity  i^.sometim/^;> -vapid,  apd. 
flometimes  rulgar.      His  ^roptneaaea.  ar^  ja«^  int^'pduced 
"With  the  felicity. ifaiat.  ^an -alone, smciIoa-  tham^  >.  His  chiaC^ 
personages    have  more  t^a  ^ir  ,o{  saiiits  4bf#  ^of  heroes.^ 
The  quantity  of  religioua, cant  with  w^ch  be  Is  so  ri^^*^ 
€ulously  fond  of  interlarding    bis    composilians,    is    pfOr^ 
digions — prayer  succeeds    to-  prayer,  and   ejaculation   ta« 
e^ulation,tiIl  the  repeated,  doses,  would  surfect  the  most, 
aevout  frequenter  of  the  taheraacle.    His  stories  3^0,90190^7 
times  .dull,  and  sometimes .  outr<igeoua.      He   id  neier.  lessv 
liimself,  than  when  he  attempts  to  surpass  hiniself.    Occar: 
aiooally  tlie  strong  beam  of  hU  genlcw  turc^aks  throj^igh,  the 
▼apours,  ^  and  lets.duwn  the  day>Vu^tMN»  us,  but.v^e  are  again 
q>eedily  involved  in  a  shroud  of  mist,  through  which  wa 
have  to  journey ,~many  a  tediums  mite^  ere  wewwicv  mart 
aaluted  hj  tbe  friendly  ray. 
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Amr.  tV.-*-Sftefrile«  ^f  At  HUtmy  and  prmnt  SM€9fae  SSmiatl 
Empire :  of  tbeProgreis  of  Ciyilization  from  the  Foundation  of  thft 
Monarchy  to  the  Acceasion  gS  the  House  of  Romanoff  the  present 
reigning  family ;  and  particularly  under  the  sorereigns  of  thai 
bouse ;  connected  with  political  and  perMual  Memoirs  of  the  lni% 
penal  Court.  By  the  Jlev*  William  Anderson.  London  :  Printed 
for  Gale,  Curtis,  and  Fenneri  18159  pp.  439. 

;  In  sunreyini^the  histories  of  nttions,  from  the  remotest 
periods  to  the  present  milleniumy  the  '^  magna  Satumia 
regnoy^  from  which  the  latest  generations  of  posterity  art 
to  date  the  cycles  of  felicity^  we  should  be  optimists  of  tht 
most  callous  species,  did  not  our  sonls  sicken  orer  the  har« 
rowing  tales  of  faidividual  praTity,  and  national  idiocy  (th# 
•xceptions  are  few,  though  iUusttious)  with  which  they 
odiously  abound.  The  Muse  of  History  inseribos  her  psgos 
with  an  iron  pen,  dipt  in  the  teariT  and  blood  of  man.  From 
Nimrod  to  Napohfion,  has  the  thrice-cursed  Fiend  of  war 
riiaken  his  satani<>  scourge  over  the  human  race,  and  tram* 
pled  on  the  fruits  of  labour  and  intellect.  Ffom  persons  in* 
trusted  with  the  interests  of  realms,  he  has  claimed  his  sub* 
sidles  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  monarchs  haye  outstripped  \A% 
demands'.  Hi^  has  Whispered  in  the  ear  of  ambition,  ^  8a« 
tiatemy  t&irst,  and  thrones  shall  reward  thee,'  and  exult* 
ingly  marMiMl  Ihe  glowing  cheek,  the  kindling  eye,  of  • 
Charles,  of  a  Louis;t  flushed  and  fired  with  demoniao  in^ 
spiratibn.''  The  hii<{uities  of  ministers^  and  the  intrigues  of 
parasites  ;  thc^  wiles  of  eourtesans  ;  and  the  machinations  of 
priests  \  tlie  ^Birickedtiess  of  the  few,  and  the  madness  of  thaf 
many,  haVe,  from  age  to  age,  sown  the  world  with  the  seeds 
of  deatht  nod  war  has  reaped  the  mighty  athd  pcrpetnal  har- 
rest  Eyery  list  that  knarery  could  beget  en  TiUainy,  has 
b<!en  Industriously  set  in  action,  to  Mend  the  horrors  Of  Gol-*^ 
^ha  with  theittfl^rnaHties  of  Pandemonium  ;  and,  as  if  th# 
chart  of  human  existence  were  not  sufficiently  chequered* 
With  natOral  and  inevitable  calamities,  the  crini«  of  Oam  has 
been  multiplied  a  mHUon-fold,  and  the  world  transformed 
1^  one  Tast  stage  for  the  CKdipodean  Tragedy  of  fV-iCternal^ 

carnage,  m  which  the  Whole  rac^  of  mah  hate  been  ensnared^ 

* ■     .  .  .  •    •  '  ./'     1  •  • 

t  CharlM  the  Fifth  and  Loaii  the  Pourteetith.-4.Rf]id  ^  eternal  mmr  ie  ^ 
which  thtM  iiMa,eiMB]ieKdWlth  whom  Macbeth  wm  aii  Migel,  were  engaged. 
Cooleffplale  Che  maiMcm  ef  Hles^^  aiid  Perv.  add  Cuba,  and  Hayli  (viTS 
Hbrri  I.)  Contemplate  them  in  the  text  of  Kobertaon,  and,  ifiteofthe 
J)ocfor*B  tuairity,  mark  htw  hrosdi  h^w  4eep|  the  d? n,  ef  Chriifian  creelty,. 
aed  civilijed  artacheiy* 
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to  act.  AIiuB  !  the  ovf  i^  of  Moloeb  hav^  been  celebr«l«tf 
«f  ith  a  pomp  of  guilt  that  ^yes  to  tha  atrocities  of  Tiiebes  an 
aspect  of  comparative  innoeeoce. 

Thatthese  things  haoe  been^  is  not  more  true,  than  that  is 
Impossible  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  iuisery  cast  upon  so* 
,  eiety  at  large,  by  the  uiischievo^us  pas'aioos  of  ttie  persons  to 
whom  the  executive  functions  of  government  have  been  de^ 
jeggted  {by  ^  #<»rsme  witL  of  hations.  '  But  is  tba  world 
to  ^{ip^idu^  to  revolve  i|i  this  ^^^^guin^ry  circle  of  mutual  hav 
wc  ^#d  4<«^hiii9ii  i  Is  irickedj^ieas  never  to  be  dethroned  i 
|ii  fo^y  nefr  to  b^  enlightened  ?* — '  Never/  wpuld  thf 
Ii)i8aathrop#  MSire^.  The  feply  of  lii^  wiser  philaotbropist 
jirould  be  1^^  di8|K>urag]iig.     ^  l^itkce  the  nations  of  thf 

Se,  Botwithst^mdiOgtUe  qriipe^  of  jtheir  chiefs,  have  t^ke^ 
\  ftnid^  jfi  civiUzation  aad  Jf^nowlede^^  tinc^  it  ha^ 
fom4  igipctssible  so  perf^ctlfi  to  Kmd  tb^  nc^tura^ 
f  br^wdn^aiO/mm^  ;as  to  repdepr  biift  unjconscioAis  pf  the  lu- 
dicroufly-dr^adful  imppsjitioos  th^i^vebeen  praetised  upoijf. 
Iiim ;  9i^tif  wfHT  l^i^d  warriors  fir^  becQiiaiAg  oj^ects  of  uojr 
y:er«^  deri^p  j  iiaitce  pcoces^io^fi  to  at^heys  4uid  cathcdralf' 
^re  ^ih4  .f^&  aim^  ive  heair  4h^  it  i^  iu  cpntel^pl^tiop  tq 
'  cojBfer  on  9pi^l4ij^  ^  lit^r^^f  y  perio^o^  :ih^  )iighest  dig* 
piiU^  of  »nk  W4  fttji,  eqd,  by  sf^  4p"Agi  p»y^  re<d  4j)leB- 
4oiir  t4^  ^bilijty ;  finp/g  the  ini9viem?^  of  th^  jpcorrupt  part  of 
th«  IMr^$9  eiKii^rjien.pep  ;^  prodigiouis  uiore*^  ;  lasji-y,  # Uce^, 
<hriHi#i  illMl  i9de£»Aisi^^  (&^ertion|»  pf  i^  prirMc,  but  s^b^ 
etaiitially  illipatrious  ipdjvida^^au)^  bjf  ppbUc-apirited  per* 
mm%  t^  UgH  of  h^wledgf  )viU»  W  »  f^  yj^gj^s^ah^d  jta 
▼im  )>ijMi|Di  ^jr^  lUiiiB  wjiiof^  if^F4b>  AiiiiCie  <«M  tb^s^  thioga 
4hm9^  fmpp^n^^f  ^  fn'^io  h^^PP^t  1^  U»  tf  ^  t^at  tbe  linie 
1^  Aot  ff^fy  4i#Wt  wb<H»  naii<^  ^ill^e  ^sopvi^f^ced  (iu^t  tkeir 
JnterP9to  4Wt*  wver  h^  pr^aiptftd  by  vraf ,  jao4  thltt;  havM^f 
4»e9¥w^4  IP  ^hat  tii^  pro€(>eriity  #fiul  l^appin^s^s  actually 
9^^m»\$  Aey  fril}  ^^ve  t^e  ««p|ie  ^d  4^om-a,e9  to  adopt 
Wmri»  Uiie  Wst  ad^jpted  to  ^dv^^^toe  it^^h  ffo^e  epda.', 
Tibbj  wei«A»cpive,  ;wi04i}d  |»e  tb^  ta^gjas^  -of  |>hilaptUropie 
triivdofli :  avd  we  ce^uqst  PUT  jT^sadf^  t^  f eftie^^  c^  i^  mpf^t 

We  now  turn  to  the  Rev.  William  Anderson,  to  whom  we 
stand  indebted  for  the  present  opportunity  of  showering  our  . 
fl4Ka(h«^«^  0U  ihe  jmapprpciab^?  Cdj^eilKiMoa  of  fVfur.  The  ^*  . 
litaryAjOnoerna  ef  a  Ueiiized  nation  V4»uld  not  lia^e  eootiri- 
bu|x^d  hfdf  so  )veH  to  tbe  exposure  of  t;he  naked  truth  -,  4he 
hp^riJMp  SmtMX»^  of  X]m^  dj^jcoQU^  .te^g  t^t^ght  by  j^wh  a  w- 
tioo  to  assume  the  smites  of  courtesy ,  and  tt^  ibVditfjiwb»iiini». 
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^f  i>eTicTblence.  '  It  is  in  the  martial  affairs  of  the  Huns,  find 
the  Goths,  and  the  Tartars,  and  the  Vandals,  and  the  Rus^ 
sians,  that  we  behold  the  fiend  arrayed  in  the  full  costume  of 
savage  hiiquity  :  and  unrestrainedly  revelling. in  the  indul- 
|^eiic«  of  all  his  cannibal  propensities.  It  is  in  beholding  the 
proceedings  of  miscreants  like  Attila,  Alaric^  Jenguiz,  Gen- 
seric,  Suwaroff,  and  other  anthrophagiy  that  we  are  petri- 
fied by  the  human  exhibition  of  every  devilish  attribute.  It 
isT  only  by  contemplating  th#  sieges  of  Aquileia  arid  Rome  J 
the  desolation  of  Asia  ;  the  butcheries  of  Carthage,  Ismail^ 
and  Warsaw,  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  thing  like  an  idea  of 
the  hell  of  war,  and  the  unvarnished  cliaracter  of  its  infer- 
nal instruments^  We  therefore  I'cpI  ourselves  bound  tore-' 
turn  our  heart-felt  thanks  to  the  revorend' divine  who  by  the 
publication  of  this  Russian  history  has^  afforded  us  iiTeproach- 
able  occasion  to  set  forth  our  sentiments  on  military  devas^ 
tations;  and  by  his  hardy  details  of  the  reigns  of  such  mon* 
fiters  as  Peter,  such  madmen  as  Paul,  arid  such  Messalinat 
as  Catheriuei  enabled  us  to  inspect,  in  these  days  of  Russio' 
fnaniuj  the  savage,  risible,  and  lascivious,  characters  of 
barbarians  who  have  been  preposterously  held  op  as  patterns 
df  princely  perfection.  In  the  course  of  otir  strictures  oil 
Mr.  Anderson,  we  shall  take  especial  c;ir(*,  to  substantiate 
the  correctness  of  the  prccetling  observations.  With  re- 
gard to  the  author,' we  s\ml\  Jlrstly  —sketch  the  contents 
of  his  volume,-— and  *econrf/^— animadvert,  on  the /iferari^ 
pretensions  of  the  work. 

The  book  opens,  in  the  style  of  Guthriej  with  a  Very 
loose  and  inaccurate  account  6f  the  boundaries  of  Russia. 
dfhe  florthem,  eastern,  and  western,  limits  are  defined 
vRfth  '  tolftrabl^  correctness-^-but  sad  work  is  made  with 
ti^  south.  Rassiaj  says  Mr.  A*  is  bounded  on  the"  south 
by  Prussia j^iKrfria,  Turkey ^  the*  Euxine  atid  Caspian  seas, 
Persia,  Chinay  and  ^Tsariom  harharoxiH  nations.^  What  are 
wi^to  understand  by  all  tliis  literal  ma^iificence  ?  To  the 
tyro  in  Geography  it  must  be  distressfully  confusing.  Of 
en  empire  occuj>ying  such  prodigious  masses  of  the  Asiatic 
and  European  continepts^  the  confines  of  the  bordering 
coiintries  should  have  been  described  with  extraordinary 
prcdsion,  to  prevent  the  union  of  vastness  with  indistinc- 
Bcsi.  The  £uropeiui  boundariee  should  hare  been  prima- 
rily \«tated,  anfid  the  Asiatic  have  succeeded.  Inflamed  with 
the  z^al  of '^an  anfi-^ofoni^f;  and  every  nerve  and  muscle  of 
hisffrilmjef'^knated  by  his  reverence  for  the  jpetcer.9  that 
i^y  l^tt.  A; .  %eta\&  peffeetiy  at  his  ease  in  the  eOmprehen^iOm 
Cait«  Rsv^  Vol  6,  I81i.  6 
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^f  tb|5  Duchy  of  Warsaw  within  the  legitinaAe  ierttorf^ 

bf  tha  Riiasiaji  ruler.     We  suppose  f)^t  this  light  affair 

has  been  settled  by  the  Congress,  perfectly  to  the  satisfaction 

atleast  of  one  of  the  deliverers  :  but  we  must  not  on  that  ao* 

coant  withhold  the  praise  due  to  the  geographical  sympathiot 

•  ubsisting    between  the    Allies  and  our   learned    divine^ 

Austria  is  not  one  of  the  southern  boundaries  of  Russia, 

neither  is  Turkey— ^but  Gallicia,  an  Austrian  dependency, 

und  Bulgaria^  an  Otton^an  province,  might  with  propriety 

jlave  been  indicated  as  part  of  the  southern  limits  of  3Iiis« 

eovy.    j\lr.  A.  is  'correct  in  the   Euxine ;  but,  in  proceed* 

ing  eastward  he  takes  a  terrible  spring  from  the  Black  sea 

to  th^  Caspian,  witbont  affording  us  the  least  intelligence 

concerning  Circassia,    Mingrelia,   Imeretta,    Georgia,  and 

other  celebrated  parts  of  Anatolia,  situate  between   the  tw0 

ileas.    China  does  not  bound  Russia  on  the  south — Mr^ 

A.  should  have  said  Chinese  Tartary.     But  the  last  words 

pf  his  definition  ^  various  barbarous  nations^*    contain  so 

gross  a  confession  of  gedi^raphical  incompetences,  that  wa  ' 

no  longer  feel  surprize  at  the  preceding  errors.    These  ^bar-^* 

l^arous  natioMy\  gentle  reader,  consist  of  tha  powerfal  king^ 

domofCabul,  or  eastern  JPersia ;  the  Bucharias^   andalf 

lUose   vast  and  rich  countries  stretching  from  the  eastern 

borders  of  Charism  to  Tibet,  and  from  the  southern  limits 

of  Siberia  to  the  paradise  of  Cashmere ;  all  which  countriei^ 

may  be  denominated  civilizedj  when  compared  with  th« 

gaunt  barbarism  of  Russia.      The  whole  natural  histor]^ 

of  this    i]l-|>eopled  and  half  savage  empire,    containing^ 

sketches  of  the  climate  (which  of  course,  marshab  under 

the  authority  of  the  czar,   nearly  every  conceivable  varia* 

tiou  of  temperature),  tlic  aspect  of  the  country,  itsmoun* 

tains,  rivers,  forests,  and  productions  intbeaounal,  vegeta* 

hie,  and  mineral  kingdom^,'  is  packed  up,  by  a  sort  of  Fro* 

crustean  process,  in  one  crowded  and  disorderly  chapter.—— 

Indeed,  it  is  one  of  Mr.  A.'s  literary  characteristics  to  be 

diffuse  where  he  ought  to  be  concise,  and  brief  where  ha 

ought  to  be  copions.    We  quote  the  folio wiiijg  passage  as  oa 

instance  of  the  extreme  vagueness  with  which  his  sentimenta 

iii-ft  given.  *  Besides  laiies  in  common  with  other  countries^ 

says  the  Reverend  Sketcher,   ^  the  Russian  empire  contains 

several  detached  bodies  of  water ,^  &c.    And  then  he  pvo^* 

cecds  with  all  due  comphiceDcy  to  the  mention  of  the  ^  Caa^ 

•plan'  as  one  of  these  *  inland  seas,*  or  *  detached  bodies  o£ 

water,*  just  as  if  the  supremacy  of  Russia  were  really  ac« 

npwledged  in  Ciiai*ism  and  fraun^—as  if  tliose  ten'iiooai' 
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iNPere  uctuaUg  integral  portioni  of  her  immense  domin}6ns»' 
Does  not  Russia  possess  the  Caspian,  as  well  as  the  Eux-*  - 
fne  and  Baltie,    *  tn  c&nimon  with  other  countfie9  f    Or 
ifoes  Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  overweening*  complaisance  to  the 
tmambkious  and  peace-making  Alexander,  or  io  the  idea 
that  a  Russian  Bisliopric  is  no  bad  thing,  intend  us  to  un- 
derstand that  the  limits  of  Russia  are  enlargeable  at  the  sa- 
cred mandate  of  her  Ruler  ^  That  her  boundaries  are  solely 
determiBable  by  the  will  of  that  earthly  omnipotent  ?     L<et  tit 
whisper  a  word  in  the  earsof  our  great  Ministers  j    at 'home- 
and  at  Vienna.    Many  years  hare  not  elapsed  since  those, 
gentlemen,  and  their  majesties  of  Leadenhall-street  atiaked, 
yea,  and  were  sore  afraid,  in  the  apprehension  of  being  re- 
galed with  an  Imperial  Bulletin  from  *  our  good  city  of  CfJ- 
CQtta.'    A  series  of  events  which  may  be  tei*med  miraculous, 
has  banished  their  tremblings  on  the  score  of  Napoleon.— 
But  the  dangers  they  were  exposed  to  from  the  French 
arms,— are  they  not  succeeded  by  the  dread  of  Russian, 
slaughter  and  conflagration  ?  Look  at  your  maps,  ye  Mer- 
chant-Sovereigns, and  mark  the  strides  of  the  Muscovite 
CHant.    He  has  drunk  of  the  Oxus,  the  Jaxartes,  and  the 
Irtish — why  should  he  not  slake  his  thirst  at  the  fountaius 
of  Ganges,    and    irevel  in    the  harvests    and  luxuries  6^' 
Bengal  ?    And  if  the  desire  assail  hirti,  how  will  you  pre-  ' 
vtnt  its  eonsufMMiion  f   You  hate  escaped  the  beak  and 
talons  of  the  Eagle-— let  us  hope  that  you  may  not  be  crush- 
ed in  the  embr^ee  of  the  Bear!  ' 
«   It* is  next  to  impossible,    that  a  book    consisting,   of. 
bttw^en  ,ftj>ur  add  five  hundred  pages,   should  not  con- 
tdin  Jiomcf  Afti^  worthy .  of  notice  ;  and,  while    we  censure 
Mr.  A..i.\;..fbr  his  raaltitudinous   errors,  we  are  perfectly 
inclined; to*' do  justice  to   him,  when  any  passage  strikes 
OS   as  lifted" from  the   ordinary*  flatness  of  his    lucubra- 
ttons.    'TbiB  following  pai'agrapli  is  justly  concdved,  and 
dlearly  expressed. 

^  *  Thd  prodactiohs  of  this  extensive  empire  are  as  va- 
rious as  the  soil  and  cHiniite.  Uere  the  gills  of  pro- 
vidence are  scattered  with  a  profn^ion,  ^\iut;h,  v/hilc  it  cor- 
responds with  the  prodigality  of  the  inU.ibitants,  forms  a 
singular  contt^ast  with  th<eir  indolence,  jioverty,  dn<l  unskit- 
fuiii^ss  in  the  arts  of  wealth  and  eomlbrt.  ^TheRufi8!an$ 
'€if  once  fuffei^  from  ic^u'nty  and  allow  dbimdance  to  cor*^ 
'rupt^  Though  they  might  suppUf  ihe  it'or/c/,  thtif  (Te- 
ptnd  on  qthers.^  p.  17. 
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.The  abstract  of  the  mineralogy  and  metallurgy  of  Aos^ 
tia,  is  not  discreditable    to  tlic  author. 

^  Most  of  the  valuable  minerals  have  been  found  in 
Russia.  The  primitive  mountains  furnish  granite  and 
^rphyry  in.  the  greatest  abundance  of  every  kind.^ 
There  is  alabaster  in  extraordinary  quantities^  with 
every  variety  of  colour  ;  marble,  yellow,  grey,  and  cloudy 
abounds ;  and,  iu  the  Uralian  quarries,  white  equal  to 
the  finest  Parian.  In  Siberia  has  been  discovered  a 
^eat  variety  of  gems,  which  have  been  already  enume-t 
rated.  Coa)  has  been  found  but  in  few  places.  Sulpher, 
alum^  sal-ammouidc,  vitriol,  salt-})etre,  and  natron,  m 
great  quantities  in  various   districts.' 

*  The  mines  of  Russia  furnish  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  an4 
lead.  In  1739,  the  Voytzer  gold-mine  iu  the  mowntiiini  ol  Oioneta? 
whs  opened;  but  yielding  only  a  fevy  pounds  of  g^i'l  liis  since 
been  abandoned.  The  chief  gold-mines  are  those  cf  B*"*-  y  lear. 
Ekatarinenbursr,  in  the  Ural  mountains,  which  were  vpci;  u  J754. 
These  niines  furnish  annually  400,000  pood  f  of  ore,  tvey  1000 
pood  yielding  about  50  J  solctniks  of  fine  gold.  The  quantity 
of  gold  obtained  annually,  seems  on  the  increase.  At  first  it 
amounted  to  three  poods,  now  it  amounts  to  eight.  Of  th«  riU 
▼er  mines,  the  richest  is  that  of  Shlangenhurg  in  the  mountainsi' 
of  Kolhyvan,  pext  that  of  Semeonofskoy.  A  new  shaft  at  Tilipof- 
•koj  or  the  Ulba  is  expected  to  equal  the  Shlangenberg.  Fix>m 
these  mines  are  obtained  annually  2,000,000  pc^  of  ore  At 
iirst  each  pood  yielded  about  five  solotniks  of  auriferous  silrer,  iia?f. 
not  more  than  two  and  a  half,  llie  lead  mines  of  Ncrtsehinsk^ 
%vhicfa  have  been  wrought  since  1704,  afford  also  2,000,000  pood 
of  ore,  but  furej  very  poor  in  gold  and  silver,  AJl  tliege  mUie^ 
employ  70,000  men.  Since  the  first  of  them  were  opened  1/04 
to  1788,  they  had  produced  1800  pood  of  gold,  and  90,000  poocf 
c»f  silver;  worth  together,  upwards  of  forty  five  millions  of  rubles 
§  at  an  cxpence  of  not  more  thau  fifteen  millions.' 

Mines  ot  copper  are  wrought  in  the  mountains  of  Olonetz,^ 
Ural,  apd  Altay,  (Altai.)  The  most  productive  lie  in  the  Ural 
about  Perme,  Ufa,  Visetka,  and  Kazan,  llie  produce  of  all  theso 
mines  is  about  200,000,  pood  annually,  worth  about  2,000,000 
rubles.' 


•  The  collocation  of  this  part  of  the  WBtpnoe  h  execrable,  we  shoold  ima- 
gine, to  every  body  Imt  Mr.  AMdersou.  But  we  iDusit  i-ccoliect  that  cvci| 
Honier,Bods  occtuUwally, 

t  A  pood  IS  3(>   Ibs3. 
X  A  solotnik  i«  the  3,S40th.  of  a  pood. 
^  TUjt  valne  of  the  ruWo   is  very   Uuctuatiiii^.     Dunns:  *th«  greter  ptrf' 
•C  th€  reigo  of  Catharine    it  v»a8  equal  U  is.  in  1797  to  2s.  tfd. 
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'^  PrcKligioiis  t|iiantities  of  iron-ore  of  all  kinds,  are  found  m 
aU  the  mountains;  and  in  many  of  the  plains,  of  Russia.  Tlitt 
iwe  in  general  yields  about  Mty  per  ceut,  ISO  forges  and  800 
hammers  are  employed,  and  about  *five  million  poods  of  iron  ara 
nanuaily  obtained,  which  amount  iu  value  to  at  least  four  nulli« 
ons  and  a  half  of  rubles.  Though  many  mines  of  had  have  oeei^ 
found,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  working  of  ihem^ 

"  All  the  gold  and  silver  mines  belong  to  the  crown,  a 
nxth  af  the  copper,  aiii  an  eighth  of  the  iron." 

Mr.  A.  represents  Russia  as  rich  in  salt.  The  single  dis-^ 
trict  of  Ufaj  in  the  satrapy  of  Orenburg,  yielded  in  twenty 
tiro  years  9,770,794  poods,  (352,000,514  English  pounds) 
fivcraging  annually  nearly  half  a  million  poods,  (16,272,758, 
English  pounds)  of  this  valuable  mineral.  The  lakes  of 
Astrakhan,  the  Taurida,  Caucasus.  Irkutsk,  Indorsk, 
and  Kolhyvan,  might  afford  vast  supplies';  and  together  witU 
the  salsuginous  springs  of  the  sgcnories  of  Peruic  and  Nov- 
gorod, would,  if  the  natives  were  not  sunk  in  sloth  an(t 
slavery,  not  only  supply  the  mother-country, \or  rather  coun^ 
triesy  but  allow  immense  exportations"  to  foreign  regions ♦ 
At  present,  independent  of  the  quantity  furnished  by  Ufa» 
Ithe  whole  empire  does  not  produce  much  above  11,500,000 
poods,  (414,000,000  pounds  English)  and  the  tr /lo?^  quan- 
tity of  salt  annually  prepared  in  Russia,  12,000,000  poods, 
or  432.000,000  pounds  English)  is  insuflScieut  to  preclude 
the  inhabitants  of  Muscovy  from  importing  an  article  which 
their  own  soil  contains  in  exbaustless,  but  indolent  abun- 
dance. 

As  18  the  case  with  all  barbarous  and  scantfly-pcopled 
countries,  as  it  is  with  western  and  southern  America,  New 
Holland,  &e.  with  rcgajd  to  foreats.— -Thus  of  course,  it 
is  with  the  maguiticent  empire  of  tiie  czars.  The  woods 
^£,  or  rather  layejre,  boundless  in  their  extent,  consisting 
in  the  arctic  provinces,  of  the  fir,  the  pine  of  both  species, 
respectively  furnisliiug  fuel  and  pitch;  the  Siberian  ecdkr, 
astutely  tree  ;  Ihc  larch,  of  whichcoasthig  vessels  arc  con- 
structed, and  from  which  charcoal  is  prepared  for  tlte  mines, 
;and  turpentiue  extracted  ;  the  oaA,  the  birch,  the  alder  and 
trielmclen.  The  south  presents  woody  wildernesses  of  im- 
iqcnse  birch,  elm,  maple, -and  poplnr  forests,  and  all  thise. 
species  of  trees  might  seem  to  offiT  inexhaustible  resources 
to  the  inhabitants  in  framing  the  various  articles  of  domestic 
necessity,  of  diucrcnt  manufuctures,  cottng^t,  carriage^, 
caooes,  trunks,  &c.  but  such  is  th^  improvidence  of  barba* 
ri'iro,  tl^at  Utcse  mejostic  woods  are  abandoned  to  th^  wast«- 
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fbl  idleness  of  tbe  peasants,  who  never  dream  of  feplarinf^ 
Iby  plantations,  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  old  forests^ 
that  ^^  a  scarcity  already  begins  to  be  felt,  which  will  soon 
extend  through  entire  proviilces,  and  affect  the  whole  em^ 
pire,"  And  the  wonder  would  be  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
idnce  the  following  judicious  method  is  adopted  by  the  ser/M 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  soil  for  agricultural  proceses 
which  are  conducted  in  a  style,  and  with  a  spirit  perfectly 
Imrmonising  with  the  general  character  of  Russians,  a  sort , 
ef  gentry  combining  aM  merveiUe^  the  brutality  of  the 
Tartar  with  the  laziness  of  the  Hottentot.  When  one  of 
these  naturalists  begins  his  task  of  removing  the  incunK- 
kring  trees,  he  fire#  the  exsiccated  woods  and  grass ;  the 
flames  spread,  and  the  woods  are  "  eonBumed  for  mih^r 

Both  the  useful  and  luxurious  fruits,  are  the  indigenous 
offspring  of  the  Russian  soil.  The  cranberry,  the  white  and 
the  red  currant ;  the  latter,  our  author  informs  us,  growing 
to  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cherry  in  the  Altaian  mountains, 
inhabit  the  north.  The  genial  climate  of  the  south  is  adorned 
with  every  species  of  beautiful  and  exquisite  fruit.  Apples 
and  pears  are  general.  The  Taurida,  ^^  Krim,  and  re- 
gions neighbouring  the  Don,  produce  the  apricot,  the  peachy 
the  walnut,  the  almohd,  the  ehesnut,  the  fig,  the  pomegra^ 
aite,  the  qnince,  and  even  the  vine. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  wretchedly  managed  3  com  appeara 
to  be  so  little  known,  that  turnips^  are  ciUtivated  to  supply-' 
its  place.  The  people  fare  tolerably  well  in  vegetables/ 
since  they  consume  Turkish,  French,  and  common  beans» 
peas,  with  onions,  cucumbers,  and  garlic  (a  £avorite  wiUi 
prince  and  serf)  in  considerable  quantities.  Sugar  ^nd  - 
water-melons  also  form  a  part  of  their  diet.  But  it  must 
be  understood  that  this  exuberance  is  the  work  of  nature 
alone.  A  true  Russian  abhors  labour  in  about  the  same 
ratio  as  a  Frenclmian  detests  inaction.  ' 

*  The  harrow  consists  of  short  wooden  pegs,  dnven-'into  Aeir 
bths,  woven  together  with  willows.  The  use  of  the  roller  is  hftrdly 
kaoinit    A  crooked  stick  often  ssnres  ag  a  flail/  -  ~ 

We  think  after  this  there  is  no  pressingnecessity  to  felldw 
Mr.  Anderson  through  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  which^ 
imperfect  and^  awkwardly  put  together^  hevertheless  con- 


•  Ste  Dr.  Clwke'l  Tnin^,  rol.  iV  is   - .  ■  :^ ..': .:  >-•. 
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taiAS  raffioient  second-hand  information  to  oonvince  ns  that 
if  Russia  is  not  one  of  the  worst-inhabited^  in  qualUff  as 
well  as  quantity,  worst  regulated,  worst  cultivated,  and^ 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  most  wretched  and  slavish  conn-* 
tries  of  this  '  best  of  all  possible  worlds,^  why  then^  one 
of  these  two  positions  must  be  grranted— dther,  that  every 
IraveUer  in,  and  historian  of,  Russia,  must  have  grossly 
nikd  unpardonably  belied  her — or  no  such  evils  as  those  wa 
have  ascribed  to  this  ^  pays  de  delices,'  exist  in  any  re<- 
^ion  of  the  globs.  It  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Anderson 
not  to  inform  our  readers  that  in  the  accounts  of  the  pisca- 
torial expeditions  of  his  ingenious  favorites,  they  will  meet 
with  amusement — ^he  has  related  the  wars  of  the  csar  with 
the  morse,  whale,  seal,  sea-lions,  and  cows,  or  manatai^ 
with  naweti,  succinctness  and  simplicity ;  but,  as  of  all 
species  of  contention,  that  of  hrotkerg  is  the  most  distress* 
ing,  we  must  confess  that  we  could  scarcely  conceal  our 
mortification  when  we  perused  that  passage  of  the  •hapter. 
which  alludes  to  the  hybernal  campaigns  of  the  Russians 
against  the  sea-i^ar*.  ^  What,'  we  exclaimed,  ^  Bruin 
fighting  Bruin— *tis  too  much,'  and  the  book  dropt  from 
onr  hands,  which  we  wraug  in  agony,  while  our  eye« 
rained  showers  of  heart-rending  affliction. 

Tlie  population  of  Russia,  compared  with  the  extent  of  her 
4omiAi«ns,  is  truly  contemptible.  Mr.  A.  with  every  de- 
sirable disposition  to  swell  its  amount  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
Sredibliity,  is  unable  to  make  a  sum  total  of  more  than 
7,000,000,  which,  distributed  over  4,100,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  gives  about  9  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  Thn 
population  of  England  and  France  is  by  no  meani^excessive; 
out  were  Russia  peopled  in  proportion  to  those  countries,  an 
empire  containing  a  population  more  than  double  that  of 
Clnna,||  would  soon  engulph  every  other  European,  state^ 
and  extinguish  the  sparks  of  liberty  that  still  illumine  the 
political  atmosphere  of  the  continent.  Upwards  of  6,000,000 
of. the  present  scanty  and  wretched  inhabitants  have  accrued 
since  tbe  year  1773  from  the  diabolical  usurpiMons  in  Po<- 
LAND — and  some  two  or  three  millions  have  been  wning  from 
the  Ot^man  Kaliph ;  in  whose  dominions  the  conglomerate 
^f listf  of  graduated  despotism,  and  corrupted  Islamismt 


(I  Ciiinm,  accordins  to  Sir  Qeor|^e  Stauoton,  conteiai  333,000,000  iQhabit«iti> 
|>Tiic  peptttetfeii^f'BlVropeau  Turkey  aventyet  about  46,    Ottoman  Aim 

aboat  SO-^nd  the  afryreyatc  popolatioijk  of  the  whole  SaUaory  sb^at  30  Biilf 

^  •»•  !•  the  tquare  mUf«*  - 
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hare  produced  eflTects  lets  tremenabim  than  tbo  lenden  a^^ 
restation  of  fevery  faculty  ens^eudered  by  centuries^  of  torpid 
slavery  aud  hrute  ignorance  in  the  people,  and  corresponding' 
tyranny,  and  want  of  genius  hi  the  rulers  J;.  Anil  thus  if 
wc  allow  4  or  5  millions  for  otlicr  infamously-acquired  cdufi-' 
tries^  ;  we  shall  with  tolerable  correctness,  state  the  popu- 
lation of  the  legitimate  territories  of  the  Romanoffs  sit  about 
S4  millions  of  inhabitants^  nearly  S3  millions  of  whom  are, 
littraliyy  slaves  of  the  soil,  and  can  be  considered  in  na 
otlier  liglit  than  that  of  live  mercliaiidize,t  being  frequ»ntiy 
bartered  by  the  boyars  for  any  articles  of  furniture,  &c  as  ca- 
t)rico  may  suggest — nay  they  are  frequently  tsfaked  at  play 
iiy  thair  humane  and  enlightened  lords.  Englishmen,  re- 
flect on  these  things,  when  the  praises  of  the  ''  Deliverers'* 
are  pealed  in  your  ears* 

The  government  is  a  pnre  despotism  :  the  will  of  the 
ruler  being  perfectly  without  cheek  from  any  of  the  infcrioi; 
authorities*  The  latter,  who  are  graciouufy  permitted  i6 
lidyise  the  head  of  the  state,  consist  of  councils  denominated 
coLLKULS,  .whose  transactions,  notwithstanding  an  army  of 
servants,  are  performed  in  amnniier  which,  though  it  wouUl 
disgrace  New-Zcalanders,  is  nevertheless  pleasing  from  tha 
picturesque  view  it  eicbibit«  of  those  orders  of  the.  Scythian 
community  who  fill  otfiaiul  posts,  and  conduct  tlie  exeeutive 
functions  of  the  government — It  is  in  a  word,  a  la  Itu^-^e  ; 
The  succession  to  the  crown  is  nominally  hereditary,  ar- 
tually  casual,  since  the  autocrat  nuty  appoint  his  successor—, 
a  choice  which,  in  all  despotic  realms,  is  perpetually  liable  to 
be  infringed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  nobles,  and  tha  licence  af 
the  soldiery.  To  a  cabinet  often  persona,  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  the  palace  are  intrusted.  To  these  geutry,  though 
inferior  to  the  senate,  the  senate  make  their  appeals,  and  iU 


§  Spmlcing  of  the  long  subjection  of  the  Czars  to  thcUouteorJrni^iries,  a^ 
^rcat  nud  cautious  hintori an  lucoliona  *Mhc  dct  p,  uuil  ^-rhapa  indelible  inDik/ 
vtiU'h  a  pcmtuar.  of 'JOO  ycnrs  has  iinpiriiited  on  the  character  of  thcKuasiuuiL'* 
C»ihhon.  vol.  XI.  p.420- oeiavoed.  c 

J  Wc  t'Stcept  I'eler,  yclept  the  Great  (he  rerfainly  was  srreat->-4ji:rent  KiTageji 
from  this  ronrlem nation;  he  did  4om0  considerable  things;  he  Iravencd,  iu.a 
Ats^VLC.  the  8tu|>id  abjeclion  of  his  rascak  ;  hut  that  a  sinsfir  individ&nl  hltoubr 
Wave  ikvfionderouianchortuf  slavery  and  birbansin,  that  keep  Riitsia  nenily^ 
inoticmlLf.:*,  eTt-r  u;«*jr,  is,  and  ?r/7/  be,  we  take  it,  rather  lc6S  possible  thaa  for , 
HlMHian  to  raifte  and  rt|rht  the-— RoYiL  (iKORCr.  ''  *     . 

-  ^.VVe  aHiiik  lo  the  dt-predatiuus  under  Kanl  Hoinanof.  . 

- 1  We  UM2  this  word  as  exprewire  of  the  moral  and  political  utatc  of  the^in- 
hab'C^utii,  who  as  w<  11  as  the  f^m 'footed  cattle  oi'  Uiib/zfc  country,  inayb«. 
ceki»ldrre4  w  juut  ef  ibc  cut  rent  coin. 
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^tHion9)  dispatches,  and   accovhis  relative  io  ike  mine^^ 

&c.  are  referred  to  this  elegant  Junta.  This,  we  think> 
must  be  allowed  to  be  perfectly  rational ;  and  that  to  discover 
thc'difference  between  the  Divan  of  Istambol  and  this  *'  ca- 
binet*' will  require  the  eyes*  of  a  political  lynx ;  at  any  rate, 
it  is  a  perfection  to  which  England  is,  at  present,  an  unde- 
serving stranger :  but  Heaven  only  knows  what  time  may 
do  in  her  favour. 

The  colleges  are  divided  into  six  departments,  two  of 
which  were  stationed  at  C/inp  at  Moscow ;  and  the  other 
four  amused  themselves  at  Petersburgh.  This  hexagonal 
body  consists  of— 7Vie  directing  Senate,  These  gentlumeil 
pve  publicity  to  the  laws  and  mandates  of  the  Czar ;  plagu« 
tha  inferior  collages  with  their  orders,  exercise  their  saga- 
city on  doubtful  questions,  and  appoint  the  civil  officers. 
The  Holy  Directing  /Synod— i\ns  monkish  fraternity  watch 
'With  especial  zeal  over  the  strong-box,  and  other  trinkets 
of  Mother  Church.  The  College  of  Foreign  Ajfairg,  hai» 
the  comfortable  task  of  paying  their  wac^e*  to  Ministers  and 
agents  at  foreign  courts,  and,  as  the  Russians  arc  notoriouii 
for  the  affection  they  bear  toward  their  prince,  the  reader 
"Willby  no  means  be  astonished  to  find  tb^'.t  his  loving  sub- 
jectr  of  the  college  of  Foreign  Aftairs  should  be  partial  to 
the  Czai'^s  portrait,  and  amass  as  many  fac-similies  of  his 
august  features  as  they  can,  by  judicious  abstractions  from 
the  thousands  that  centre  in  iliciir  lurnds. — Th^  Admiralty 
College,., Ahese  noble  marines  superintend  the  naval  matters, 
and  are»  after  the  usual  fashion  of  Russian  incongruities^ 
directors  of  the  general  war— -commisri.irlatc  and  military ' 
Btores.---The  College  of  War  controls  the  minor  atfairs 
(*  The  regnlatiods  and  orders  for  camps,  ammunition  and 
provisions')  of  a  department  with  whose  management  it 
Bhould  be  integrally  trusted.  The  College  of  Commerce  di- 
rects th«  trade  of  Russia.  And  tlie  Coll  ge  of  Medicine  ad-* 
minister  to  the  Cathartic,  omitorial^  and  sudatory  elegandei 
of  their  mastejrs^s  refined  subjc^cts. 

The  empire,  under  Catliarine,  was  divided  into  twenty* 
two  provinces  ;  in  1803,  the  increaie  of.territory,  by  various 
equitable  means,  produced  a  new  organization,  and  Russia 
was  split  into  fifty-two  satrapies.  'This  arrangement  cou« 
tinnes.  The  gotcrument  of  these  divisions  is  scarcely  more 
•  than  a  reflection  of  that  of  the  whole  state* 

We  hardly  know  bow  to  contend  with,  and  fix  the  labri-  ' 
eity  of  Mr.  A's  statements.     In  page  88  he  tells   us  tbat 
*  torture'  is  *  entirely  abofished,*  and  in  page  39,  aftercou^ 
Cam.  Rev.  Vol.  ^January  181,o  H 
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I^ratulatin^  the  Russians  on  tlie  aineKoration  of  their  orim- 
inal  code,  he  says,  *  its  mildness^  is  more  in  appearance 
than  reality.  *  iNohles  still  iwbip  their  vassals  to  extort  con- 
fession. A  skilfkl  executioner  can  dispatch  a  man  by  threi 
ttrokes  of  the  itnoof  .*  *  $liiting  the  nostrih,  and  branding 
the/ace^  are  still  fashionable.  Banishment  to  the  mines  of 
Nertsehink  is  the  punishment  allotted  to  felons  in  confiinc- 
tion  with  the  severities  we  have  spoken  of,  and  what  withth^ 
knoot,  5000  miles  journey  in  irons,  and  the  mepheten  of  the 
mines',  death  is  the  usual  consequence  of  the  respect  for  li/e, 
which  Mr.  A.  announces  a»  characteristic  of  the  Russian 
laws. 

The  Navy  of  Russia  in^lSO?  consisted  of  three  fleets; 
that  of  the  Baltic — the  fleet  of  the  Black  Sea— and   the 
Galley  Fleet,  rimiuntino^  in  all  to  285  vessels,  independently, 
of  12  old  ships  of  the  line  in  the  Bahic  harbours^  and  40  guA 
boats.    We  give  the  following  statement : 

TLBET  cf  the  BALTIC.      FLEET  of  the  BLACK  SEA. 

NO.   GUNS.  NO.   GUNS 

Ships  of  the  line 90  1588  Ships  of  the  Kne .  12  98 1 

Frigates  /. ^..  14  42»  Frigates  4  162. 

Cutters 6  130  Brigantines  7  54 

Smaller  vessels 19  116  8maUer vessels....  14  91 


Total  59    9«60  Total  87     128Sf. 

Gallicc:;  gun-hoats,  flioating  batteries,  and  other  vessels^ 
BUipber  189,  gun«,  705. 

"  I'his  force  is  surprising  wlien  we  reflect  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Peter's  reign,  Russia  as  a  naval  power  was  a 
nonentity.     We  do  not  suppose  however  that  any  thing  can 
he  more  vilely  managed  than  the  business  of  the  Muscovite 
marine.     The  coun/i^  aflbtds  every  thing  that  is  necessary 
for  a  navy,  ten -fold  more  numerous.     The  inhabitants  Ao 
eVery  thing  they  can  devise  to  render  the  bounty  of  nature 
useless.      IndolerRce^  waste,    and  gross  peculation,  devour 
the  strengtli  of  the  slate.     *  Admirfi  Kuowles  told  Catha.-^ 
rine  that  he  would  engage  to  letch  all  the  materials  for  ship-* 
building  from  Russia,  pay  the  duties  upon  them,  and  deli-' 
ver  to  her  from  England  ships  completely  equipped  at  much 
less   than  they  cost  her  in  her  own  dock-yards.'     Ander-. 

The  Revenue,  though  every  nerve  of  finance  is  strained, 
^mounts  only  to  42,797,000  rubles,  (ajboijt  8  or  9  millions 
j^Bj;li»h  poun48  sterfinj^.) 
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.  W«  nnfeigaedly  are  happy  to  leant  from  Mr.  A« 
tliattbecooimeroeandinaiiui'actures  of  Ru8j^ia  have  receiTed 
an  impulse;  that  augurs  faTourably  for  her  future  prosperit  j. 
His  pages  on  these  snbjects  are  drawn  up  with  a  precision 
nnd  neati2ess  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  moro  frequently 
displayed. 

Our  limits  »ow  force  us  to  quit  this  interesting  work  (we 
inean  subjectj  to  which  we  liope  to  return  in  our  next,  and 
accompany  the  autbor  through  the  historical  part  of  lus 
book ;  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  tlie  following 
spirited  notices  of  the  Don  Cossacks  and  Tartars  of  Kazan, 
Astrakan,  and  the  Crimea,  the  only  subjects  of  the  Cstar, 
deserving  the  name  of  men. 

The  Don  Cossacks  ''  are  superior  to  Ihe  Russians  in  per«* 
4on,  dress,  culture,  and  mode  of  life.  Tlicy  are  tall  and 
fmmlMome*  The  dress  of  the  men  is  a  blue  jacket,  usitk  ^ 
m?hite  dimity  teaistcoiU  and  trowserM,  While  they  are  re- 
iiiarkably  clean  in  theirpersons  and  habitations,  they  are  tU" 
Mtructed  iu  their  minc/s,  nt^cial,  open^  and  generowtJ'  An- 
derson, p.  6L 

Tins  is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  diipinutive  figure^  ni^ly 
yisage,    ragged    iiUby  garments,    abominable    ignorance, 
and  sulleuness,  of  the  .Russian*     Compare  the  quoted  pait 
lage  with  the  Jir$t  Yolume  of  Dr.  C  larkc's  very  valuable 
travels,  where  also  will   be  found,  in   his  acconat  of  the 
Krim.  full  evidenoe  of  iha  wretched  fate  that  attends  every 
4?oun.try  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  uuder  ftas^an  dominion. 
.   The  account  of  the  Tartars  is  hot  less  interesting. 
.   Mn   Biberia^  they  have   very  much  assimilated  to    the 
Jlussian .and neighbouring  tribes;  but  in  Kazuu,  Astrakan^ 
%XkA  in  the  Kriinea^  they  have  presorved  their  uatioual  pecu- 
liarities.'    (Mr.  A,  meanntkat  they  are  not  deba$ifd  by. 
Huftniun  intercourse, )     *  The  genuine  Turtar  is  well  made^ 
of  an  ordinary  heigiit,  lean,  with  aii  oval  head,  dark  brown 
haiTi    wfa^te  firm    teeth,  small  mouth,,      drirk   cxprcssivt 
eyes,  and  a  frjssh  and  lively  complexion ;  all  recommended 
by  a  modest  aad  dis  Teat  behaviour.     An  open  friendly  coun- 
tenance, the  bloom  of  healih,  and  harm^mious   proportion   of 
the  hmbS)  imp^sLrl  an  aaccamou  charm  to  the.  icaiHles,  Tem- 
peraiic«;aud  cieaniiuess  are  iiimerative  dutii's  u'ltli  tlie  Tartars, 
being  sirictlyinculca;^ in  (by)  the  Korun.f*  Anderson,  p.6*2. 


t  Set  Dr,  Cl;u-ke. 
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Art.  v.— J«  Historical avd  Cri/zffl/tfn^w>yiiste  the  Nature  of  th« 
Kindly  Office,  and  how  far  the  act  of  CoruDation,  with  the  Oat b» 
established  by  LaWf  is  a  solemcity  iodispensible  to  the  exercise 
of  the  Repral  dignity ;  shewing,  the  origin  and  Antiquity  of 
Inunction,  the  ancient  and  modem  iovvsk  of  the  coronation  cere* 
luony,  and  stUing  forth  divers  peculiar  services  claimed  to  he 
performed  on  that  grand  occasion  ;  purtirularl?  the  singular 
Office  of  the  King's  Champion,  (hitherto  little  known.)  The 
whole  replete  with  a  variety  of  novel  matter,  and  interesting 
remarks.  \\y  3.  C,  Banks,  Esq.  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones, 
Pp.  152,  1814. 

On  a  prima  facie  vifiw  of  the  constitution  of  £ng^ 
land)  the  principal^  characteristic  which  challenges  attea- 
tioii,  is  that  of  its  beins^  composed  of  three  estatesi  in 
their  very  nature  dissimilar^  and,  when  opeiatiag  singer 
]y,  calculated  to  promote  purposes  and^  arrive  at  enos, 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  But  a  closer  in*- 
spection  of  its  internal  frame,  and  the  powers  vested  I^y 
law  in  its  component  pares,  both  relatively  and  abso- 
lutely conisidered,  will  dearly  demonstrate  that  the  dis* 
tinguishing  feature,  the  .  most  valuable  attribute  widi 
<vrhich  it  is  stamped,  is  the  provision  for  accomplishtog 
rvery  legitimate  object  of  government,  by  the  united 
agency  of  those  organs,  each  of  which  is  best  adapted 
46   fulfil   the  duties  assigned  to  it. 

:  The  design  of  all  just  polity  is,  unquestionably,  to 
preaerve  as  many  of  the  natural  liberties  of  mankind  a« 
in  a  state  of  society,  can  safely  be  exercised  by  indivi- 
duals,....to  establish  them  on  a  solid  and  permanent  ba«* 
•is,....toprcivide'for  all  probable  exigences  of  the  oommoh-r 
wealth  in  its  foreign  and  domestic  relation8....to  adminis-^ 
ter  redress  to  grievanees....and  inflict  penalties  on  vio-> 
lations  of  its  ordiiiaucies,  commensurate  nvith  their  de-' 
gree  of  flagrancy.  Uistory  teaches,  that  when  the  guar-* 
dianship  of  these  fundamental  principles  is  reposed  in 
the  hsuids  of  a  single  person,  thoi*e  there  is  no  security 
for  tlnieir  maintaiuance.  The  passions,  of  pride  and  atn- 
bitirn  are  too  powerfully  flattered,  not  to  attempt  their 
gratification,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  national  interests, 
And,  indeed,  where  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
authority  is  consigned  to  one  man,-  and  by  necessity 
without  control  or  liniitHtion,  it  were  folly  to-  expect  so 
vast  a  trust  to  be  converted  to  any  other  use^  tfian  that 
of  personal  aggrandisement,  and  personal  despotism^  similar 
remits    will -ensue,   if  the  reins    of    politieal    dcminioji 
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confided  to  the  sole  manageroent  of  a  select  number^  but 
to  an  extent  not  equally  mischievous.  A  desire  of  aug- 
mented capacity  will,  no  doubt,  prevail  among  them; 
but,  as  this  strong  stimulus  becomes,  in  this  case ;  en- 
larged in  its  sphere  of  operation,  the  instigating  cau8« 
of  exertion,  directing  not  one  alone,  but  a  plurality  of 
minds. ...there  will  be  less  chance  of  its  pro.spering  am** 
.bitious  enterprizes,  or  producing  pernicious  consequenees, 
"Each  individual  will  have  his  favorite  scheme,  each  b« 
jealous  of  the  plans  of  his  colleagues. ...each  striving  to 
give  reality  to  his  own  ;  and  (unless  some  commanding 
«pirft,^  some  dictatorial  genius  rise  up,  capable  of  over- 
-tearinir  or  leading  the  inferior  characters,  amidst  the 
geuersil  discordancy,  disunion  aud  distrust,)  the  hopes  of 
oU  will  in  a  great  measure  be  baffled.  But,  still  th<9 
.means  of  carrying  their  arbitrary  projects  iato  execution 
might  not  be  overlooked ;  those^  whose  ideas  possest 
«ome  mutual  affinity  ;  those,  who  are  willing  to  particiv 
pate  in  an  accession  of  power,  the  exclusive  tenure  of 
which  is  unattainabU  by  any  one^  miglit  combine  their 
views,  ineorpo^rate  their  strength;  and^  by  winning  4>ver 
^  half  reluctant,  by  enlisting  the  indifferent,  in  their 
cauae,  encreoise  their  nimierical  force  to  an  irresistibfo 
amount,  and' thus  trimnph  ever  ^Very  impediment,  expe* 
rienced  during  the  season  of  uivtsion.  If  thei  peopl* 
retain^  and  exerc^e  their  original,  inherent  right,  of  le- 
gislating fitnr  theipsetves  ;  of  dispensing  the  relief  and  inipoa- 
ingthe  putiishments  of  laws,  ^propounded  and  ratified  by  tbexn'* 
selves  ;  the  evils  already  mentioned  can  seldom,  perhaps 
never,  occur.  But  eren  this  comparatively  free  condition 
of  society  is  nat  unattended  with  inconveniences.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  an  occasion?.!  want  of  wisdom 
itt' choosing  ends,  and  contriving  means;  insufficient  de» 
liberation,  and   short     bightedncaa  as  to  contingence  and 

effects ;.The     disadvantages    concomitant    with   these 

aeveral  iorms  6i  government;,  and  inseparable  from 
them.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  while  Monar- 
ohies,  OligarctHos,' and'  Democracies  present  subjects  for 
sertons  rept^bation,  the  dements  of  many  of  those  qua^ 
Ilttos,  which  ano  indispensable  to  the  wise  conduct  of  the 
aftau-s,  and  fiirtheranee  of  the  interests  of  nations,  ai^ 
scattered  among  them  all,  though  not  in  equal  proper* 
rions.  The  first  posseisses  most  energy,  and  is  best  adap* 
tad  to  give  enforcem<»nt  to  xesolniions.  In  tho  second^ 
Etsides  a  superior  capacity  to  oonsult  with  disi^stion,  and 
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decide  ifflth  judgmeat  A^d  to  the  latter  it  tedd^t 
recti tnd^  of  intention,  united  with  a  unirenal  desire  to 
jidTaace  the  general  T^elfare;  resulting  from  a  deep 
.ted  consciousness  of  a  commuaion  of  rights,  and  a  com- 
snuniou  of  dependence*  To  erect  therefore^  a  political 
fabric,  which  shall  embrace  the  good,  and  exclude  tlie 
bad  ...which  shall  have  for  its  foundation  the  virtuo  and 
integrity  of  popular  assembles ;  for  its  superstrueturc, 
•the  sagacity  and  caution  of  men,  supposed  to  be  more 
eminently  en  lowed  with  those  qualities,  and,  from  their 
fewness,  less  embarrassed  in  the  exercise  of  them ;  com«> 
l>ined  with  the  vigorous  executire  yower,  of  a  single  in«' 
dividual....is  to  consolidate  into  one  consistent  frame,  to 
establish  in  the  surest  manner,  the  blessings  of  citII  It* 
berty;  ciril  seeurity,  and  civil  existenee* 

The  English  constitution  is  neither  entitled  to  encomium^ 
«or    desarves  imitation>   simply   because  its  constitueuts 
are  democracy^  aristocracy,    bbA  Monarchy  ;  nor  because" 
the  animating  principle  ofits    maeliinery  is  breathed  into 
it  through  the    instrumentality  of  those  diversitied  sys- 
tems; but,becauseytbeir  xtrae^ing  the  vhdi  j  engredients 
and   rejecting  the  deletetrions  ;....by   collecting   and  em- 
bodying their  salutary    energies,   and  pi*e¥eiittng  the  ac-~ 
tion   of   the  unwholeaQti)e....by    restraining   the    ambition 
imtural  to  two,  without  trenching  on  their  beneficial  pro^ 
perties  ;  curbing  ths  Ucentionsnesss  peculiar  to  the  thirdf ' 
without  diminishing  its  better  characteristic  ;....and,  last- 
ly, because  by  so  blending  these  excellencies,  as  to  pro*' 
duce  asymmetrical  and  harmonious  whole,  eadt  member 
sustaining,  and   co-operating  with  the  others,   it  is  com- 
petent, if  properly  administered,    to  perform  every  duty^  ' 
of  legitimate  goTe^nmciit,  to  accommodate  every  rationa! ' 
W'ish,   render   ti*anquiliity   and    satisfaction  to   those  wlio 
five  under  its  protection,  in  a  more  comprehensivet  mesbi-. 
snre    tlian  any    otiier    ])lan,    hitherto    concerted  for  the*  * 
regalation   of  social  conduct.  •  .         • 

Notwithstanding,   the  three  estates  of  our  constitution 
are  nearly   co-edioient,   certainly,    reciprocally  dependant ' 
though  the    established  laws  liave  provided  various  mu-  ' 
tual   checks  upon   their  inherent  propensity;    restraining 
each  by  the  powers   of  the  otlier  two  :....ttierc  is  yet  onfe  ' 
whose  compass  of  authority,  the  politician   is,  in  a  spe- 
<^ai  manner,   called  to  investigate,*  and    which   demands 
the  unceasing  vii^^ilence  of  the  patriot,  to  prevent  It  from 
defeating  the  coicfe  of  its  institutionx  encroacbbig  upon 
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th«  ^H'rUeges  of  those,  -who  are  designed  for  its  equal 
coadjutors,   and  aBderminmip   the  bssis    upon  Arhich  thd 
the  commo  safety  rests  :....\ve  mean  the  crown.    Not  that 
it  is  to  be  understood  from  this  remark,  that  the  crown 
is  of  superior .  importance  to  either  house  of  parliament^ 
or  that  the  wisdom  of  our  legislators,  has  been  deficient 
in    laying  down  landmarks  to  its  jurisdiction ;   but^  tha^ 
when  the    multifarious    prerogatives    annexed   to   it  ara 
considered ;.... when     a    review  'is     taken     of  its    con- 
trol over  the    national     revenues  ;....its  command    of  the 
military  forces,  the  immensity  of  its  patronage,  civil  and 
6CcIesia8ticaL..,its  election  of  judicial  functionaries,   and, 
finally,  of  the  inevitable  influence  begotten  by  a  trust  so 
extensive,....it  will    appear  not  only    that  this  branch  of 
our  polity  is  eminentiy  worthy  of  close   examination,  in* 
duces  a  sedulous  inquiry  into  the  motives  for  conferring 
it  on  a  solitary  individual,  and  the     provisions  made  ta 
ensure  tlie  JidelUif  of  that  individual  ;....but,  likewise  that^ 
as  so    large  an    apparatus    of  power   of  power,  lodged' 
anjf  where f  but   more  particularly  where  by  our  consti- 
tution it    i9  lodged,   necessorily  works  upon  the  frailties 
of  human  nature,  and  has  a  direct    tendency  to  generat* 
a  lust  for  increased  domnion,   so    it  behoves  every  well- 
wisher  to  his  country,  to  observe  with  watchful  eye,  the 
movements  of  him,  who  possesses  it,  and  to  put  forth  his 
utmost  (iM^rtions  to  frustrate  its  abuse. 

Tiie  regal  capacity,  then,  being,  in  our  opinion,  an  ob^ 
ject  of  peculiarly  anxious  attention,  we  avail  ourselves  of 
the  {opportunity  presentect  by  the  pamphlet,  whose  title  ia 
prefixcNl  to  this  article,  of  analysing  it ;  and  propose  to  offer 
some- brief  comments  on  the  licenses  and  restrictions  attach- 
ed to  it  by  statute  and  common-Iai;ir.  Previous,  however^ 
to  commencing  this  task,  we  intend  to  take  a  view  of  the 
question,  how  far,  Mhat  is  denominated  the  inheritable  qua- 
lity of  the  crown  extends,  and  with  what  modification  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  appertaining  to  it  ?  And  here  we  take  leava 
to.  observe,  thut  we  ire  by  no  means  disposed  to  eulogise 
hereditary,  limited  monarchy,  simpiy  becuube  it  is  such  ;-*- 
nor  to  pay  our  humble  ador£<ii(>u  at  its  shrine,  in  considera- 
tion of  its  exalting  one  individual  and  his  posterity  abova 
the  state  of  their  fellow  mortals  :-— inglorioui^  panegyric  now 
fortunately  at  an  end.  But  we  respect  it  as  an  institution, 
i'uedamentaUy  wise  and  useful ;  calculated  for  the  accom- 
plishment ot  many  important  purpeses,  established  to  give 
di^-abUity  to  public  quietude  i  and  because,  where  it  exists' 
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under  prudent  rej[^ulail0D95  a  sacrifice  is  made  of  nd.g^rcaif  f 
portion  of  the  c«mnion  freedom^  than. the  secure  eajoyuiept 
«f  the    residue  probably  requires.     Elective  Royalties,  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  cqnres^ed,  seieQi  to  approximate 
^  nearer  to  the  geimine  priuciples  of  social  liberty  ;    to  be 
more  favorabloto  tlie  frequent  calling  into  action  of  splendid 
ability  and  incorruptible  virtue ;  and  thereby  in  a  greater 
degree  capable  of  increasing  the  general  prosperity.     And 
these  a^^parent  advantages,  would^  unquestionably  become 
*  realized,  did  not  the  very  nature,  pasi^ions^  and  tendencies 
of  the  human  mind,  constitute  an  insurmountable  ob3tacle. 
''.Man,  even  in  his  civilized  condition,  is  but  a  rash  and  |inT 
.tractable  cJ^ieature.  ,  Though  endowed  .with  many  admirable 
^Intellectiial  gifts,  though  every  amiable  propensity,  every  ge- 
^nerous  sympathy,  suited  to  sweeten  the  acerbities  of  lift^ 
Cl^e  nlanted  m  his  bosom;  though  the  doctrines  of  philosophy 
^ana  the    precepts  of  mnrality  lend  theii*  potent    stimulu9 
to  his  best  ifaculties  ,— their  still  remains  interwoven  with 
Ms  frame,  the  alloy  of  a  turbulent  disposition,  nourished  by 
''a*  love  Qf  independance ;  a  scornful  impatience  of  control, 
tesulting  from  a  sense  of  natural  equality  ;-— and  the  latent 
existence  of.tUc  combustible  seeds  of  ambition^  is  proclaimed 
by  a: constant.  spUcitude  for  supremacy.     If^  therefore,  this 
"b^  no  exage'ra.ted  statement,  what  are  the  probable  efiTects 
Wliich  will  attend  the . operation  of  a  spirit  thus  agitated? 
Hay,  of  a  mutiitude  of  such  spirits  ?  and  that,  too»  in  a  state 
where  the  highest  post  may  be  occupied  by  any  one  of  the 
eominiuiity,  or  of  a  certain  class  of  individuals  ?    Is  it  to  be 
expected  that   peace,    unanimity,^  and  real  regi^'d  to  the 
national  interests  will  prevail  at  any  time,  but  particularly 
at  the  approach  of,  and  during  the  periodical  reiui:n  of  tlie 
iseasou  of  election  to  that  post  ?  caa^vc^in  this  §tate.of  things^ 
look  for  wise  measures  and  salutary  objects  ?  will  the  spleen 
of  jealousy  lie  dormant  and  tbe  virulence  of  aniinosity  for- 
jget  itstuiiclioixi^  ?  will. tlie  wheels  of  government  roll  onward 
with  a  likotion,  equable  and.  easy  ?    No  one,  we  tbink>   wiU 
declare  that  all  or  any  one  of  these  bjesaings  could  prevail. 
But  instead  of  their  l^ealthy  influence,  the  political  atuios- 
fehiere  ,wiU   be    filled   with  the     inttammabie  elements    of 
niiman  passions..      Either  each  imlividual,   animated  >vitb 
ite  same  desire,  must  exert  every  phytical,  every  artificial  • 
Energy,  for  the  a/tainment  of  tli^  commQU  purpose  ;.-— em- 
ploy every  possible  means  to  per2>uade  some  to  forego  their 
preteasions,  s^nd  in  consequence  to  reuder  odious  aud  safa 
Ijie  r^^utatioA  of  Ills  powerful, competitors,  and,  imagining 
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lioisclf  aloM  worllqr  of '  the  hoBotimbfo  dKalinetiott^  defy 
•rery  mtioml  axid  immMiopedbinent^aiid  tiiti%  cndbo^erth* 
pttblic  weal: — ot,  if  Ihb  do  not  occup,  numhert  weary 
«f  Ibe  atrifb^  dirinkia^  frmn  personal  peril,  and  reMgriaf 
their  own  elaiiiis,  nmst  form  thcmseWe!!  into  aMociatioaay 
with  the  deKsp»  of  ronmi^;'  some  chosen  chief....theaeas8aifia- 
tioiis  urilly  inevitabty,  be  liostite  to  eaoh  other ;  every  pnn- 
ctple  of  the  soal,  will,  in  a  like  manner,  he  pot  into  aefihrity 
by  the  contending  parties  to  defeat  their  mutual  effiivts^ 
e-.icb  biirmn^  for  success  which  only  one  could  obtain  ;.«. 
Keentiousness  and  audacity  wiil  assume  a  more  formidable 
wipect;  receive  a  new  impetns,  under^the  diveotion  of  faeCion 
and  thus  in  dther  Jase,  the  well-being  of  the  camnKMi- wealth 
wUI  be  put  to  haaardy  and  extraordinary  indeed  mn&t  be  thn 
event,  if  these  terrible  convulsions  do  not  terminate  jbtal  to 
itft  liberty.  .  Tkese,  then,  are  the  prominent  evils,  cfontftt' 
gent  to  an  dedive  monaifchy,  aiid  constitole,  therefors^ 
the  primarv  ne^tive  reasons  for  preferrinr  tlie  hereditary 
and  limited  sy&tera.  Not  that  we  would  by  any  means 
iaqi>ly,  the  total  exemption  from  defects  and  tnconveni- 
enoes  cm  the  part  of  the  latter,  or  that  it  is  at  all  timea 
attd  under  every  ciroumstance,  auspicious  to  the  aealna 
jcK)pnIt :  but,  that  >vlien  the  disadvantages  attadied  to  tn, 
are  compared  with  the  disadvantages  annexed  to  Ae 
qtber,  tbev  will  be  found  to  be  \4&%  numei'ous  and  leea 
oi](}eelibnanle.  Our  limits  do  not  pennk  ns,  nor,  indeed, 
eeu  it  be  deemed  necessary,  to  examine  the  disadvantn- 
ges  of.  an  hereditary  monarcby.  They  are,  doubtlesai 
obvious  to  every  one. 

It.is  -an.aj^aion,  extremely  prevalent  among  even  the  en- 
'ligteteded  portioaef  the  nation,  that  by  tlie  radical  principlea 
of  the  constitution,  the  crown  is  unalterably  hereditary  ;  and 
and  that  there  exists  no  power  witliin  the  state,  capable  of 
n^w^oi^JfiMing  or  controlling  the  succession.  Where  this 
opinion  founded  on  truth,  miserable  indeed  would  be  tlie 
fate  of  £ngh8hmen ; — a  grievance  of  the  greatest  magnitudo 
be  oaeaasionally  endur^,  and  the  established  aystem  of 
polity  exposed  J  to  Just  reproaeh.  For  ,since  princes  are 
e«}uaily  sulsSeet  with  the  rest  of  mankind  to  mental  infir» 
mtties  and  obliquities  of  understanding ;  il  necessarily  en- 
sues dther  tlhat  men.  inadequate,  imbecile  or  insane  would 
•acend  the  tlyroAe,  no  less  frequently  thai^  mambdrs  of  tba 
evdittsiry  ranks  of  society,  afflicted  with  the  same  weakneesea 
aoeede  to  territorial  or  other  possessions ;  or  tiiat  while  dia- 
disehnrging  their  duties  tketg  would  be  as  lidri^  ti>  auddon 
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AS  Bank9  oh  tks  Km^  fJ^ff^- 

ticttpadUtioB  as  others  in  the  fulfihneiit  of  tliein  :....Biit 
there  is  another  and  perhapsi  more  considerable  mischief 
which  would  sometimes  arise,  were  this  notion  correct. 
There  would  be  no  posibility  of  removing  and  expelKng  a 
family  whose  govcroing  rnlcs  of  conduct  liad  been,  to  swell 
legitimate  trust  into  lawless  dcspotibni  to  trample  upon  the 
authority  of  others,  exceed  the  boundaries  of  their  own ; 
:...and  to  conyert  an  instrument  of  public  guardianship  into 
a  %veapon  of  public  destruction. ...combining  at  once  ingra- 
titude with  oppression,  and  insult  with  treackery.  But  tha 
British  constitution  eountenanrres  no  such  idea,  is  accom- 
panied with  no  sueh  evils.. ..hotli  its  theory  and  practice  de- 
monstrate that  when  the  cbirf  magistrate  is  iuti  llectur  lly 
debilitated,  it  pdesestfes  an  easy  and  methodical  po^er  to 
dispense  with  thiut  which  is  an.  unfortun:ite  burthen  ;  to 
.  supercede  turn,  and  consign  ths  office  to  one,  comp«^tent  to 
its  efficient  execution  ;.... and  also,  that  when  a  tyrant  becomes 
elevated  to  the  regul  dignity,  it  can  and  will  exert  an  en^rg^, 
able  to  hurl  hitn  from  the  station  Le  has  abused,  cothpel  him 
to  seek  safety  in  exil<i,  or  submit  to  &n  ignominious  ptonaitf ; 
tmd,  tiualfy ,  will  repose  rhe  forfeited  protection  of  its  ordi- 
nancies,  in  a  wortliier  individual,  of  tiie  same  or  dMferent 
'extraction.  "  •  .     .   ^ 

'  The  unnaJs  of  the  country  uuqnestionhbly  prove  that 
heifeditary  sucoeision  to  the  dr^wn,  has  (/^eni^rauj/  been  re« 
cognised  as  a  cardinal  point  of  the  constitution. ...but  :thia' 
tiiilitates  not  against  the  foregoing  observations.  Oar  asser- 
tion 18,  in  essence,  simply,  that  upon  the  palpable  appear- 
ance of  urg<'nt  necessit),  as  personal  incapacity,  or ^ross 
dereliction  from  linty,  the  supreoie  execntiveiunctkiniry  has 
'  been,  aud  may  be,  superseded  or  removed^r  accordin^f  tb  tha 
uatm*e  of  the  case. 

While  it  is  frec^iy  conceded,  that  the  welfate^ofy people 
depends  principally  on  tlie  penuanance  and  stability  of  their 
gavemmant;  and«that  government  is  most  ItkiAvto  lie  per- 
manent and  stable,  one  of  whose  features  is,  the  lestabfish- 
metit  of  its  roost  important  olKce  in  a  particular  persofi'and 
~his  des<fndants....it  should  at  the  same,  time  b^rccRiltected 
'*^ that  the  chief  object  in  ercctiui;  a  govt^nment/is  the  s^ijre 
*  enjoyment  of  iliioseblcasing  s,  which ,  without  it^  would  ba  una t« 
•^  tainable,t>r  at  best  but  ;>i(c3rimis....that  WhateinBr  is  ordained 
'-  accomplish  this  object  i&i  an  indispensable  pa^t  of  ttie  plsiflr  * 
•thkt,  in  consequeace,  it  should  be  purely  and  t^ompleiely  a4-< 
'  •  ministered— that  the  a<lmittistr^tor8^  acting  upt  for  th^selvciay 
af  estewardar  of  the  &aiion"--|iftdthattteraftNPe^'  metf*SMMitA%>. 
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.toMkb  dufi  iiatjlihf^e  of  their  retspectiyo  fuhqtioBs,  is  a  public 
injucj^  Uence  is  it  required  tliat  every  well-regulated  coih 
ttUuMon  be  endued  with  vigor  sufficleut  to  maintaia  its  or-r 
cranic  activity,  and  tp  renew  an  integral  part,  which  on  due 
^x^uinatiODL  shall  be  found,  be  (he  cause  what  it  m9.y,  inap- 
propriate to  the.  performance  of  its  ollice  :  And  the  very  ex- 
bteace  p.C  such  a  pow.er,  wherever  it  may  be  Iod(;ed,is  lieces- 
*aarily  attended  with  an  equal  capacity  to  appoint  new  trus- 
teeip^  and  re-arrange  the  mode  of  oflicial  succession.  In 
whom  this  capacity  is  vested  and  in  what  manner  these  ^rcat 
objec'(s  are  aSVcted  by  the  polity  ot'iCiiglandi  forupi  the  topio» 
of  thtf  present  enquiry. 

,     Sir  William  Blacitsone»  treating  of  the  king  aud  his  title, 

lays  it  down  as  a  grand  fundamental  maxim;.... that   the 

crown   i%  is  by  common   law^  and.  constitutional  custom^ 

ber^ditiiry  ;  aud  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself;  but  that 

tlie    right    of    inheretanu^t^    m:iv    fro.ii  timej    to   time  be 

•baiiged    or  limited  by  act    of  parliament,   under   which 

limitiUions,  the  crown  still  continues  hereditaryp     With  the 

.first  clause  of  the  propobltiun  our  investigation  is  not  cout 

nected,  it  is  an  undisputed  point,  that  the  crown  is  by  com- 

l^oa  law  and  constitutional  customs  hereditary,  and  this  in 

a  manner  peculiar  to  itself.      Rut  l!ie  latter  scnteQce  &• 

^fUOp};^  ppinc^des  with  our  apiuio^i  on  the  subject  in  question 

|^^sU>iodi{ce.us  to  make  it  the  fouudutiou  of  the  future  com- 

fjo^ents^ 

We  assert,  then  that  the  right  of  inheritance  to  the  crown 

'  pay  from  time  tunc  be  exchanged  or  limited  by  act  of  parlia- 

]  mcot.     When  a  people,  as  the  illustrious  Algernon  Sydney 

1  i'emarks^  has  either  indefinitely,  or  nndor  certain  conditions 

'^and  liiViUtions,  resigned  th^ir  power  into  the  hands  of  a 

certain  number  of  men;    or  agreed  iij^on  rules,  according  to . 

,  which, persons  should,  fiom  time  to  lime, be  deputed  for  the 

^  majnag^meqt  of  their  ailairs ;   acts  oi  t hosf^  persons,  if  their 

jpower  be  without  restrictions,  are  of  t'jc  s.nne  vi\Iidity  as 

of  the  whole  nation^  and  the  assent  o/  ^vi:ry  individual  is 

l^compr^hend^d  in  tliem.     If  the  power  S'  limited,  whatSiJ- 

\  ever  is,  done  according  to  that  limitatiou,  has  the  same  au- 

^thoirity. .  In  the  first   case,   therefore,  that  of  unrestricted 

delegation,, all  the  original  inherent  right  of  the  people  be* 

'  comes  transfer ed  to  their  deputies  ;  v«ho  would  soon  deserve 

a  less  appellation.     But  tbe  second  case  is  of  a  nature,  in 

~  #bme  resq)ects  dissimilar.  The. community  surrenders  not  its 

'.privilege  .either  of  totally  changing  or  modifying  the  jEbrms 

'^•f  |poYernn)ent;....j^Qr  lo^ea  its  paramount  cheo^.  \1p9a  the 

'     ''  '  -^    *        ■      'I'  i     ■' 
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<«enrMits  it  employs,  it  mievely  etttnwts  to  tlnSr  ^oridifrtl 
eare,  the  administration. of  its  coiK5eriis,....*he  wanWiip  of 
tke  common-health ;  defines  the  rnles  liy  ^hieh  flieilf  cott- 
dttct  is  to  be  guided,  anil  eoerces  thdiii  by  the  iripd  demt- 
Kton  of  law.  Thus  is  it  in  tliis  country.  If,  tilan/it  ha 
deemed  expedient  to  vest  in  the  legislatupe,  ifho  are,  thetti- 
i9eltes,  bound  by  fixed  laws,  the  authority  to  defiend  Ike 
licreditary  succession  to  the  chief  magistraey ;— a'aeason- 
able  and  prudent  exercise  of  such  power,  cantawt  eftoroaeii 
«Mk  the  righto,  still  remaining  in  the  nation  at  large ;  btit, 
on  the  contriry,  mnst  confer  unirersri  bonrefit* 

MMiy  examplet  are  presented  in  our  hiaterytyf  tite  aini^e 
declaration  of  the  existence  of  this  aathority,  and,  likewise 
of  its  actttd  exertion;  but  we  shall  confine  onrielveB  to 
four.  By  statute  IS*  Elif .  e>  1.  it  in  enacted,  ttaat '  If  aify 
nereon  ^hati  hold,  affirm,  or  maintain  that  the  coham^n 
laws  of  this  realm,  not  altered  by  parliament,  ought  Hot  to 
direct  tlie  r^^t  of  the  crown  of  England;  or  that  the 
queen's  ittajesty,  with  and  by  the  authority  of  pairliaikinnt, 
Sfi  not  able  to  make  laws  and  Hlatutes  of  suffident  foi%e  tind 
validity,  tm  limit  and  bind  the  crown  of  Hds  Malm,  mud 
the  descent,  limitation,  inheritance,  and  government*  thef%- 
of— such  p^tfson,  no  holding,  affirming?,  nr  'm*iBta|nin|^^ 
stall  during'the  life  of  the  queen  be  guilty  0f  U^hnManon ; 
and  nfierher  deeeaae  shall  be  frailty -'of  a  mUHiMMmor, 
and  forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels.'  On  the  metUoriKble  4e* 
position  of  the  la^  Stuart,  the  two  houses  t>f*|i^rlif(ment 
hiviug  ^«6ed  the  resolutiofn,  that  *  King  James  Hie  4|ie- 
cond,  having  endeavoured  to  subrevt  the  constitsatiMi  :of 
flie  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between 
king  ahd  people ;  and,  li^  the  advioe<  of  j^ults  awft'^Mlier 
wicked  persem,  havinr  violated  the  fnhdametttat  iMrs; 
^tid  having  viithdraun  hinBeH*  but  of  ^ts  khfgdou':  Ms 
abdiented  tlie  govenunent,  and  that  tiie  throne'  b  ^ttereby 

vacant;' decreed,  *  that  Willhim  andl^lary,  prince  «nd 

«>riticessof  Orange,  be,  and  be  declared  king  and  tjueen. 
To  hold  the  crown  and  royal  dignity  during  their  fives,  and 
th^  Kfe  of  the  survivor  of  them ;  and  that  the  sole  and  full 
exercise  of  the  royal  power  be  only  in,  and  execute  by, 
the  ii6id  v^'^^^  ^^  Orange,  in  the  name  of  theaaid firinca 
and  princess,  during  their  joint  Uvea  ;  «nd  after  tli^lr  de- 
eeas^  the  ^d  crewnutod  royal  dignity  to.be  to  "the  li(>u*s  (si 
the  b^y  <^f  ^^  ^^^  princeas  ;  and  for  dei'aultof  audf  Itf^ae 
ID  the  orlncess  Anne  of  Deumarkt  and  the  h^irs  of  *l»r 
1^;  and  for  default  of  aunh  issue  tn  theihann  6C  the 
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tM|igF.tf  llieMid  |«udm  o£  Onoipi/    The  rcimarkfi  ou'^Dm 

prMaadift^,  iBml«  by  tb&ieMPae4  judgje^  fjrpia  whi«e  otjot- 

V^l^ies  «#  hare  already  ^iM^led^  ri^bly  <B«rit  ai^entioii. 

Cuiff  WMUan^  -QiMea  Mary,  and  Qiieeu  AoKie,  M  .ob^«rx«|y 

did«ot  4akethe  or<»wa  ky  ^Mveditary  rifi^lit  or  fiLBM^ent,  b^l 

I9  way  #f  dbaalioa  or  prnvhu^Of  »»  ii\^.  l^oyera  oi^fl  it; 

l^^wWetr  tbtf  flMan  an;  meibod  of. acquiring  an.  oata^e 

<tt)»^iviaa  ^B  by  dflac«»t*.    Tiie.iiaw  aettlenieiiil,  4id  not 

^MMlf  OMaiaiJn  a»chMtiii(^  Kiof  Jaines  and  rt^te  peraoo 

P^!Bif«4iRg  Aa  loia  pcinctt  oi  Walefs^  aod  then  ^ufferins  U^e 

en^wii  to  deaptaad  iu.  tba  Kdd  lu^raditary  ckiiruulti :.  tor  ^ 

,iWifi|  •^•QaM  ^  .decent  >waa  in  «sqibq  u^ataa^pas  broken 

'^hvM^i  and  ]wt*iba  ^^u^antMWi^jjtULkcy^titio  tbair  eye^ 

and^fHiid  A^aanAt  ikaiigib  ihi4.  totaly  repitd  rt^  it.   jUft  ua 

«a«e  liMP[4liia  ana^aaarai  would  .ha^o  st<»04>  if  .no*4bcIica;t4oa 

lnnd  liap^an^^  and  iii&g  Jamoa  bnd  J^ift  na  .otiiQi*.  i^ita 

than   Ma  'i»«  -daiifjueiii,    <{ii(%ii8  .Aluiiy  and,  wiaA^«     li 

^oiiU  ba^e  9lm»(i  stlma ;  queen  Mary  and  h^«:iHaMe  ;  qiioea 

Awr  aad  her  iawe  i  kuai^  WiUiaiu»aud  hiti.  issue.  ,,  Uut  wa 

«yyfaiiaHi.lier»  (liai  (iiiatia  Mary  wanWy  SMwinaUy  fi^u^e^i, 

'iaiB%  mtb-biMr  .buabwad  king  Williaaft^  yvbu/al^ue  1^4  .Uie 

.rnipd  jNwaff }  and.  kii;t|^  Wilba»  ^vaa.  |i«3nHi0^1i^  4)i^e^red 

!•  q^mni^Amm^  thau^  bia  isasua  was  .|Hia()3ian«d  to^her'si, . 

Cleadiy^  tb^rafore,  %i\tse  priocea  vvereaaccesaivi^ly  i%fPP»- 

aiiaaign  •«£  Uia  caiivui  by  a  dUe  diiiiMreni  from  tlia.  mu«^  c|^^f  ae 

Not  loatty  yaaaa  auhaaqiMnit  in  Aia  evonl,  Ihnpacliam^ 
annwrvaid  itMjMaaary  Again  to  manitk^s^  tlteiff  pi^wer  oi'  li- 
;  nritiynnA  apf^wlinff  t&  ancaeaainB.,   Tbe .statute  12  ^n A 
M  WUL  lILiiQ.  SLMltkd  the  oHnaiadar  nf  tk»:4^E4;iyii^  ex- 
pnf»lan4  an  ihn  daatb  >of  Wiltiaia  and  Aniiai  on.  Sc^bisu 
•biDtaaaa  Midi/4a(lfi)iaaBHUmragar  jof^  Jlaaov^^  ,aifd  Uut  W\r9 
of  bar '  hndy,  hmskg  EKoteataaihr    cAnd  «t .  Uie.  fiaiu^  lime  it 
.  .'WH^ennetady*  that  wboaoeiTar  abnuU.  ifaareafUfr  £i»m«i^1LUe 
i  >jinapaiaiinn.  ofv4haternim  ahould  jnin  in  Ibjfr  tcomiii^^tfin  01 
alvcsbiirck  of  finglaad  an  by  iavr  csUbiUbad.  *  .Wi^yr  tba 
»  act4- AsuK^.a  7j.  ocdafna^^jUi&a  ^  if  anytpariioa^ni|^k:ipHsly^ 
.   adaberiJiy^  anddtraoti^,  abaii  maintakt  Uy  s/^catUi'^.'Or  H^'t^^^' . 
-  ing,  ahM  the  king»  o£  Uns  xealm  with  4-)tc  ^iuiiurrUy'^  ot 
i   paBliwmcnt»  are  nni  abk  to  make  Imwu  to  land  tba  ci^wa 
.and difcoant  Xbereaf^  be  sball  be^xiilty  ol'  bi|^i.,ti:4^MiQu^  or 
•    if.  ba  mainum  tbe  tame  by  only  .pieucbiu^,  ijiicUing^  oc. 
: .  adfiaad  ^waking,  Jie  aball  incur  ihi^.  paualtias  i^i'  ,a  j^ria** 


Tbua^'  then,  ia  it  testified  by  our  lejialatireHnd  <2oiijiiitu- 
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tiraal  atiliah,  that  there  Is  deposed' ift  tfcenatkwiait^ftmrih;' 
a  rijefat  of  remoTing  the  head  magistrate^  when  his  arbkrttfjr- 
conduct  endangers  the  ptiblic  wea!,  and  of  deluding  Ua^ 
posterity  from  the  sncoes^on  ;  and,  also,  -by  the  eonenrrent* 
agency  of  the  three  esfatea  of  the  realm,  the  regal  office  may 
he  vested  in  a  fresh  stock,  and  the  descent  new  modeled 
and  limited.     And  this  is,  by  no  means,    inonaist^iit  iMMt' 
the  assertion,  that  "  the  crown  is,  by  common  law  and  eon*- 
stitutional  custom,  hereditary.**    I'he  import  of  those  wotNiil 
is  simply,    that,    when    statute   law    is    silent,    the    ac*- 
cession  to  the  throne  by  the  heir  apparent  of  the  last  poa**- 
sessor,  is  the  established  regulation  and  constant  pi^c^ice. 
Not  an  instance  stands  on  record,  of  parliament  aji^itftitig' 
a  new  king,  and  at  the  same  moment  direoting  the  inheri>l« 
ance  in  a  manner,  different  from  that  of  the  common  course 
of  descent.     On  the  contrary,  the  heirship  of  the  crown  has, 
on  such  occasions,  uniformly  met  lirith  the  roost  explicit  re*' 
cognition.     It  has  been,  it  still  is,  regarded  as  one<tf  its  ca* 
pital  features,   one  of  its  prominent  characteristics:  and«^ 
whenever  necessity  has  compelled  a  temporary  intemtpHdn^,-' 
the  measure  induced  has  been  accomparried  with  a  declai%«^' 
tion  that  it  is  again  to  take  effect.     Th^  heii^hip-  generally' 
speaking,   is  permanent ;    the  interruption  oeeasioaal^ ;  tii^ ' 
one  regular,  the  other  eccentric. 
'.  Having  now  concluded  this  part  of  our  enquiry,  w«  pro<^' 
ceed  to  give  a  few  succinct  observations  on  the  prerogatives 
and  restrictions  attached  to  the  royal  dignity.  ' 

It  is  an  undeniable  axiom  in  government,  'that  the  legia* 
lativebody  need  not  always  be  in  action ;  hiit'that  Me'iiiotioif' 
of  the  executive  power  should  be  invariable  and  perpetual.' 
Indeed,  theteigencies  of  anationcan  neither  be  so  tiumet*ous, 
nor  so  constttYit,  astorequiretheincessant  institution'  Af' laws.- 
The  preservation  of  public  liberty,  the  maintenan<*fe^f  ]mb- 
lie  oHllnances,  the  punishn^ent  of  delinquents,'  and  the  con^ 
servati^ns  of  public  peace,  depend  not  on  the-vatiety  or  fre-  ' 
^ency  of  legal  enactments.     But  the  corttinual'dispenaation 
of  those  laws,  already  existing  for  ttte  beriefit  and  safegtmrd 
of  the  people,  is  so  essential  to  their  iritcrcsts,-  so  indispen- 
able  to-lfceir  welfiire,  as  to  be  inseparable  from  either  :  form-- 
itt^  at  once  the  life  aiid  vigt)r  of  tie  Comtnonwealth.    These; 
aire  the  principal  reasons,  why  the  functions  of  the  two  houses* 
of  parliament,  together  with  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
crbwn,  ^i*e  1  lable  to  casual  suspension  ;  while  the  ezeciltiva 
i^uthority  of  the  latter,  is  never  intermitted.     But,  thpu^- 
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Bantt  M  the  lOmfflg  Oght. 

^liaUHliDg  «od.  aeattelesi  Adi:.iBi9trati(in  •£ dielaw»;  ibotf 
l««fis  wUeb  tB«re  immediately,  more  fr^queiHly,  are  auul« 
iary  ta  aatmial  happiness,  biv  absolutely  Decoa^ary :  It  ia 
i»»t.  less  true,  that  there  are   certain  delegated  riglits,  tba 
^KefftiOB  of  wfaieh  is  req^iisitQ^  only  under  peeuiisr  circun 
alanees,  uader  presaing  em^vg^eneies.     Control  over    tha 
fiftiU^ry,  appoitttmaatet  ambaasadors,  and  election  ol' judi- 
ctal-^Bkibeeniy  m^-y  be  ranked  in  this  class.     Their  use,  must 
thitfefere,  be  eonfided  to  the  discretion^  either  of  the  ag^re- 
gate  body  of  state  functionaries,  or  of  au  iudiTidual  and  inte- 
gral member.     By  the  policy  of  oar  eoustitutiou^  the  latter 
HMNle  is  adapted.. And  this  discretionary  power,  thua  lodged 
iB  the  fic»t  magistmtai  is  the  rw>i  and  s|)ring.of  what  arc 
^ionomiaated  his  .prerogatives^ 
-  Aod  hare  it  is  to  be  remarked,  thatthe  king's  constitu- 
tiiNaal  aets  are  directed  and  governed  by  fixed  rules,  defined 
with  pceoision,  aad  paramount  ia  force.     Tbta  is  theiini- 
form  language  of  our  lawyers,  from  Braoton  to  Blackatane. 
IfMeauUm  rejg  non  debei  €^ise ^ub  homine^  sed'Hubdeo^ei 

MuJbb^f -quia lex JucUr^g^m. Non  enim  re«a  wbi  do^ 

minoiur  vuluHta^^  e^tiow  Jeor.*-*— iSej?  m  rejfnomipmriore$ 
h^bet  J^iUH  H  Legemf—'9J'e  the  wards  of  the  former.     The 
latter  ax|»i;ess«s  himself  as  follows.     ^^  One  of  the  |Hrinctphl>. 
bulwarks  of  civil  liberty,  or  (in  other  wotds);  of  the  Biitiah 
cooatitutioa,  iA  ^  Umitaiion  af  the  king's  prarogative  by 
bcHuida  so  certain  and  notorious,  that  it  is  impoasiUeba 
should  ever  exceed  them,  >  without  the  consent  ^f  the  people, 
an,  the.  one  hasd*;  or,  without,  on  the  other,,  a  vif^tion  of 
tbat  origii^al  contract,  which  in  all  states  implicitly,  and  in  ' 
ours  ,uioa^  expressly,  subsists  between  .the  prince  andtha 
oatioB."'     [I his  wise -check  upon  tlic  licentious  and  despotic 
disposition,  wluch  migtit  probably  predcHiunate  ia  the  breast 
of. one,  entj^Asted  with  an  authority  so  extensive,  is  ei^ou- 
Jated  to. produce  many  and  important  advantage^.     While 
full  latitude  is.  ^iven  to  legitimate  jurisdiction,  strong  pre- 
cautious urc  takun  to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  its  bouMa- 
ries ;  vihil^  a  generous  confidence  i^  placed  iu  the.  virtues  of. 
Iiumao  uati^re,  a  bridle  is  thrown  over.ithe  vices  of  the^hcjirt.' 
aud  the  king  is  interdicted  from  attempting,  .what:  Ae  tnan-: 
apght .desire  to  pci*form.     The  law  is  sovereign^  nnd.t^  il-tiia ; 
kjtgJis  subject.     The    centripetal  fgrce  of  th^4ilW.r9ti|inf^ 
t(ie  regal  planet  from  travelling  beyond  itsoi^bit^.)  i..;  r:  ^  i  t. 
,  .W|^.^u;Hist.be  careful,  howi^ver,  not  to  miaconftniatiiie  ah^ya 
<^^tations«   ,  When  Bracton.  savs,   '^  fSex  m  ^lymm^  9^^^ 
run-ek  kdhei  jUeum  ei  Legem ;     and  when  BlaoLstoAa  oh^ 
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SC  AmAt*  on  the  Kmglg  4tffic€, 

•erres,  that  '*  one  of  the  priHoipfi)  halwufies  ^  eiTil  libeircy^ 
&c.  is  the  limiuthm  of  tlto  kini^^s  prero^ihr«  by  boiiH^  so 
certain  and  iiotortoiifl,  that  it  is  i^npossible  be  sbooM  e%^ 
exceed  them,  without  the  content  of  the  pfKi^le;  on  the 'one 
hand^  or,  wtthont^  on  the  other,  aviolottefv  of  that  ^rlgtiiat 
eentract,''  &e.  &€• ;  they,  bf  no  meafliSy  intend  to^ivfer^  that 
the  king  Ms,  in  s^eaeral',  per90Q«Ily  resposMMe  for  a*  itt^- 
fraction  of  either  his  flutiea  or  prero^tives.     They  were^too 
tborott^Uy  acqtiaintefl  with  theordinarypraelioe  of  the'coli^ 
^tftitutiony  to  hasrard  so  bef d -an  i«aisaatioii.    'SuttbemtnU 
felt  same  of  iAie  paasa^es,  is^  simply^  /that  the'iiMrer>  of  tfje 
)Eiag>  i»  circiffRaeribed  by  law,  andthat^  tber eforey  he  eanit4t 
.legally  trana^ress  the  linaka  assi^ed  toM9tWn<«tion. '  This 
ja  well  innstrated  by  Lord  Hale«    "    t  ii  i^l^ilarly  tlHiiS/* 
fay»  that  emineitt  Jodj;^' ^iliat  ilie  law>  ptesamea Hiat  t^ 
iBm^  win  do  lib  wrongs   neither,  indeed,  can  lie-do^  any 
wroor;  and,  therefnrey  if theWri^  eotnmaaM-  an  unlawful 
act  to  be  don  e<,  the  offence  o{  th^  inatmment  Is  niyttherehy 
.^dooNHfind  r  for  though  the  kinf^i^tiot  und«r  the  eMf^ohne 
j^wicr  of  the  i»w,  yety  in  many  eases,  hia  eoMniahdi^  at^ 
«nderthe  direcriTe  powenr  r»f  the  law,  which  eonseqnentlj 
-aaakas  die  act  itself  tnr^id,  ifnniaWful';  andst^renders  the 
instrtNnent  of  the  eXeoiaidw  thereof  obodxiews' to*  th^puni^h^ 
..Mtttofthehw/'        .     •  A    .     ^ 

.  As  kiwe  are  inartitttt^,  and  onatonta  auffbfnd^te  pre^aiF,  'ii^ 
fvodnee  aome  usefnl,  »«Mic-  good  y  an  the  diaeretion^u^  an^- 
Ibeaity  of  tlie  ci*owa  sbosld  haired  aintihii*  teifdl!ifey:  '  Vk 
eenfonnity  with  this  iucontrovertable  dictum^  it  is  estahr 
KAie^  ^  that  all  prerogatites  must  be  for  the  advantage  and 
^ood  ^  Ale  peopl^v  otitetwiee  theyougliinotto^be  ailbtrM 
by  the  law/*  On  wluch  constrtii^^liHil  dectaion, '  tie  fol- 
lowing: MMiotation  ia  made  by  Matthew  Bacon.  *'  Most  un* 
donfotetiiy,  this  ia  die  gr«a<  end  of  the  king^a  prerogktiT#* 
wise  in  not  the  aovereig'n  of  the  state,  but  the  pea^le*s  exe- 
nutiveMagiatrate :  for  as  to  soTorcignty,  thatresideti  where  thn 
nauntitatian  has  plaoed  tl^e  legwlaiive  power  t.  eJin  Kin;^, 
liorda,  niid  (^omtnena,  in  pariiametit  assembled  ;  ao  that  the 
ttttg,.  in  his  pohtteetl  capacity  as  one  of  the  reahn^,  pmileaireb 
••psHTt  and  only  a  part  of  th^  sovereignty,  but-ia  not  sMei^eS^^ 
nny  mia^  than  a  pprt  is  eftaal'  i«o  the  whole.  Bat,  asi  ^ecQ« 
tive-magiatrate,  he  i»  invested  wi:K  j^fvut^  power,  prC'-etnb* 
nence^  and  ninnny  perogatives ;  all  uttv  nded  by  the  constittr* 
Una  ^o  bo  ocnpk^ed  for  the  gY>od  of  tl)e  peoj^e '^  ndtie  to  the 
^Blrinient ;  nor  can  any  pei^oxntWe  be  legaHy  so  mhployedr* 
•  .HcBMriaitaaibitaiitfated,  ttMfc  thepttogatiTMtl  the  idb^; 
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IM  the  pereg^Tet  ef  hiw  ;  and  that  high  public  officer  can- 
not sij* uiiy  iiHire' tlnii*  a  pri^ie  indmdttai).^..  Tenor  pairim 
nwe  hg/ibwt  Mi^». 

We  fcftve  iia^  performed  *  a  part  of  our  engdjfcmcnt^ 
wnA^  we  are  willing  to  confer,  but  a  rery  small  part. 
Wlicii-  the  dimensions  of  tlie  subjert  are  considered ;..,. 
Wbe«/  tbd^  i^i^J?'  emcalojafne  of  perogativeSy  appertaining  to 
tfae  f9g»\  Character,  is^  reviewed  ;....tbe  exclusive  power 
#1  the'  king'  of  <  sending  embassadors  to  foreign  states, 
Md' receiTing*  embasaaders  at  home, ;  his  sole  privilege 
4q  mak«  traatieB,  leagues^  andairmaces  with  fbrei^  states. 
aiHl  princes  ;*^—rtt]r  make  war  and  peace  >'<^and  command 
the  miKtarjjstrength  of  the  conntry;— ^hls  unparticipated 
troBt,  as -disiribnifeor  of  ^jnstice;— -his  legal  ubiquity;— hia 
-efpp^ililMMil -ol  jndgt6s>  atid  Oontrol  of  the  coinage  of  thij 
xiiim  ^-«»wben|  we  repeat,  this  vast  authority  is  conteni-* 
:phited»«-  Hist  vrttl  reaiiily  be 'aeknon^ledged,  that  to  investigate 
it  with  any  degree  ofmnutmess,  to  unravel  the  thread  of 
reeseHf  o4l.  which  It  is  !iii]/poaed  to  hang,  would  require 
paialulfeaeapchv  and  elaborate •  disquisition.  Nevertheless 
the  tasiK' would  be^instnictife,  and  not  devoid  of  ^ratifica'^ 
tioft-:  «ft&d. gladly -vvould  we  untlertftke  it,  did  our  limits  per-* 
mit*  We^oanaet,  however,  conchida  without  expressing  a 
hope  that,  ere  long,  an  opporturiity.  will  present  itself  to  us, 
of  i>eaa«[Httg«thi»iinportmt  subject,  of  examining,  with  more 
ftqci|niey>  -il^Aisarittge  and  relationa,  and  oflbring  ohsftrva- 
iions^  mere  dilated  and  comprehensive 


•jhfi^n%*  Ah  Perdona^  a    fm)arite  air,  by  Moasart,  witb  Variatioos 
ior.  the  Piano-forte,  by  €eKiick. 

",  '  f  ^ 
>  Of Hie-TariCHie  department?  of  science,  or  art,  in  ithich 
the  Tigorotte  and  creative  intellect  of  Germany  has  distin- 
^iabeiljtaelty  it  4s,  perha)M3,  impossible  to  name  ohc,  that 
ep{Mpdni  to  havebeen  more  successfully  cultivated  than  m«- 
•le*  .F<>r^  though*  tiiaieofin try  can  boast  of  having  produced 
^neAy^eonapipeuous  luminaries,  in  the  recondite  sciences  of 
mathflwaatiofrftod  cbetwstry;  and  enriched  the  iitkaginative 
ajfts  ofpoetry«md' dramatic  composition,  with  some  exquisite 
coolrViutioas  ;  .yet^  sinoe  the  speculations  and  researches  of 
tJae  iin'mer  thavei  oooasionaily,  been  refuted  or  surpassed, 
,iaaKLthe.excelleiiee.of  the  latter,  is  frequent  instances,  rivalled 
of  outshone,  by  eminent  geniuses  of  other  nations ;  the 
u^rits^  c^f  Gc^rm^ny  do  not  in  tlteserespects^  assume  a  station 

•  CwT.  Rar   Vet  1,  January,  1815.  K 
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romparatWely  ekrrated.  9ut  ii^  munc  1j^  i«  Qir  otbernuiie^ 
%1rbeiliet  from  coqititutioiiaL  temperaiiBeiit,  or  the  aluotost 
•qually-powerfiil  causes  of  habit  naA  educMiop  ;— atif^b  of, 
the  pi^tivea  oCthat  part  of  the  coBtment,  aa  dedipatt  their 
tijlent^  tQ  the  exercise  of:  the  hafipei^c  art,  s^qfi  to  possess, 
faciiitiesy  suiten  in.  no  ordinary,  di^^^^  to  ikfi  InKToriou^ 
.a^qdy  of  its  ab^truHest  priopiples^  and  cj^pable  of^thQ  mpsl 
aplcudiu  coi|p^ptions  in  it§  praf  tipe«  1^  th^  c^etU^P  of 
tliese  bupf^ior  faculties,  th^ir  grept  n^j^f^rs,  vrho,  irtrbapH, 
wie  more  aumerou»than  thoee  qf  any  qtli^r  p^ple,  djfipU^ 
idf^a^s^  1^.  8ubl|inq',  a^  the  pof^^r^s  qf  sq^nd.  ai^^  t^dequate  i^ 
•90vey; — uevelcipe  eSW^ts,  as^  gra^d^  %%  aA  abl^  oniOn  of 
iij^truiueDtalai^.TOMl. energy  is  cfmpet^ntitq  produce;.... 
disclose  i  fioooy,  britfifmt,  Yjyacsfiq^fi,  gmjeoTllK  and  tfuly. 
opi^inaly  wkos^    fecundity,  apjic^ps  9^.ciM.  i^ti^hwatible ; 

29  a  prpfqund  th^etie^^  kM^tM^  ^i  crmnping,  hut« 
tjlient  to,  tbe  9MggeaM(i9i)8^  of  tt^ini|(icy^;^^add  to  this*  a 
•puiprebeufive  a.c.^qa)ptp.f  ce  tb?  c^i|a<jtie^  ^*-i^e.TtifjioiitJn- 
aiun^ux^istseqipposiag  a  fHtt:0ffciie8J^a  i^ipb  ^Mblo^.thfyin  tft> 
3elefi,  ^itb  critic^^accuraey,  that^  ly^  i^daptfid.t^  the  ex^ 
pr^nsirf^  perfbtsna^e  of  pafiipul^r  9p\o  paas^g^d  ;  ai\d  ta 
allpita  eabh,  wiiere  Bit  ajre.  CQQ(^fa4ii^d>  tbfs^n$^s  ^vbifib, 
9()  pe^jfofimedx^  ^M)  iwpre^'  mo^t  fy^cii^f.  M\  ^cigvQj  tlt^ 
uiain  fe^tur^?  "^  M^m  fl)ty|(^are  exb^bit^4  by  them  in  .per-« 
lejplion  aa^.  aluuickfnce,,  a^d  ive^m^atJif  idlftTfed  U>Ul!^9  ^^ 
them  aboye  tlv^.l^jelof  Bijisicai  pre^^ora  in jw#kbQaria[^ 
or  distant  niaiibna. 

We  ar^  ivell  awave^  indeed,  diat  Many  good-intentbned^ 
.atufdy,  ad¥oc»ates  of  other  schi»»ls  of  mvtti^  aif6  toiA§  fOuhd,./ 
whoa^  habiU  and^partialitiM  iiifUlfc^  thf,|n^t^,4ejiprt;  IJpplR 
this  opinion.    It  is,  certainly,  trw,  to  a  tux\Uf^.^U^t^  that 
the  produetioAs  of  German  harmoaiats,.  are  natked  with 
ir^Us  o|e0cetttrici|f,  whjm,  ai^d  evepihaffi^pn^ry.    li.  must 
uoibosuppjcessed,  that.ther^  ar^a^9,  dAscoT^^bte  ii^  tton«  ^ 
m^lacliea.uqccttah  and  caqophonous^  ai^dLlWoli^^^!^ca,tf)iaJtiana. 
scarcely  palatable  to  tliorougb*bjred  tbeops^.    TbQii^h'YU^ 
i:ai)(lidl^.  state  t^ese  ofrcasional  oh|eotton3,  ai^d  ac^oq^vj^ga. 
tH  jil^ticf .  o/  their >  appticaU^a  to,  Cftt^io  |^9Vtio0!k^  o£  lottuk 
of'tbfs  >%:pi^$i  alluded  to.  it  n^ust  not  h|^^  i^t^rf ^  from,  thanjbe, 

f^  werejti:eat  or  even  qualify  our,defi)iir^^.  frpm  sfintiineiits. 
or,  thj^  distiguren)euti|  fih-eady  ha^n^nied,  ojf;  Teu^nitil 
jaaMsic5.ap^,  b^it  partial  and  dimina tire.;  d^ti>i^in^Jaot£rpin 
^^^Q^eralQf^^e\]£uce.^ii»J^VLV^ct^le^  nsi9t  diDaniaig  tW 
lustre  o|a(ff  psoipinent  qualitlefi.    .  •  : 
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TikU  p&fie]|^c  will,  doubilesft,  be  deemei  by  some  too 
%ig|iily  coloilr<^d^  but,  to  those  ^ho  hate  hnpartially  pei;uci^d 
t\i^  rich  tariety  of  musical  composiitiobs,  (generated  in  Grer- 
many  duKtij^  the  last  century ; — to  those,  who  have  listened, 
ciiastVayed  t^y:  pVejudicfe^  td^tfee  ip'aj<^ati<^  Vivid,  .ornate  prf»- 
<luct]OB^  oHke  tMtiet  UVoiitiiMs  musiciaBs,  wfatK  flourished  jm 
=ihat  country,  tiWtbrt  \\\e  ii»fte  period;  we  feet  perfeotlT 
^ecnre  of'Our  obi^erVdtidns^ppearing just atn^  aeserved.  ArA, 
we  thijik,  tlytt  it  will,  like1«is^,  bo  admitted,  tliat,  notwitlt- 
standing  they.  Jwill  bear  dio  tost  ^  exnimiatton;  iftriisd  by 
the  meri4j^r.of  .any  of.  the  •mineni  men  referred  to^  yet, 
]fc  mori^  ibi^iA^  iUiist^atlon  of  tbieir  truUi  cannot  be  select^, 
than  Mo^AfiT*  ilis  buinerons  operas,  symptbomet,  coneef'- 
|ph,  .  oterttird&y  tonss,  ajkd  soh£^^  idi  conooir  te  deHMm'^ 
4trat<j.it.,  j»,       '  i"  *     " 

, .  Tlie  geniu^  jof  Mo«art  has  always  mppdared  to  dnrinind 
|o  h^y  t^:,$mgeifferuL  tjii^.  »infli||«Mlaoit  poisessdd  man^ 
<^8li(ict  j^iiHvea ; ;  hiptfoo  oompletriyniiid^Br  dlooiptik^,  ris  to 
^  ^amUpof  bc^g  parliaUy  Uended,  fe^^araftfed*,  litfd:  oom^ 
pounded  if\U>  ,pino  oymmetrioal  whole.  Splendor,  tivacity, 
clegiutfise^  ina^Uity,  ahd  coplonanc^^s  of  i6«^hce]ptioij,  were 
ilitaerent^Jn^ip^  in  comiaofi  with  •tb^rs;  biii  therd  w'a) 
i^i^etlmg  iftoorporated  with  these  qualities,  pcciiliAr  to  him'^' 
oeliE,  li^^^^^ork^,-  which  be  deemd  tb  hate  most  ebfao« 
rat^,  and  in  wbich,  it  is.raafitfest,  he  favo  nuivi  indul^eii^e 
to  hia  fj^iay,  iberi^  ,,pred<>i^nftteo  a  ceciua  «w^^^  . 

air,  which  w^  doubt  not,  all,  who  have  hoardy .  lia^e  felt, 
bu^,^p^li^[b:  fri^iikr^  W<1^.  Oenfincod/  k'  lie^  ndt  Within 
tjie^pow^^  of^  }^^«i«e  tal  adequately  describe.  TtAh 
tnelltfluou^^  ^(HwtaBihf  air^is  what  40  r^artic^lnriy  initarttli 
his  music, .  staoips  it  with  the  eharai^ter  of  oKyiita/tf jf^ 
md  4f?Jt|Ufiiisfaes  it  froni  thai  6f  othet  ^binposers^ 
&oweT(^  melitoricruiv:.  —  But  our  duty  calls  us  from  this 
Tery  .  brief  Contemplation  of  Uie  yvm*ral  style  of  this 
g;rf  at  author,  to  ike  .  consideration  of  one  of  his  moirt: 
iditnired  effusions  ;.*.."  Ah  i*erdoha." 

\^ere  we  t^  appreciate  the  talents  of  Moiart,  sim* 
ply  from. the  specimen  ,ofiorded  in  this  idnett,  our.  ^^ 
tiniiation  of  them  would  bo  of  no  humble  kipd,  it  h^ 
indeedt,  pregnant  with  evidbnce  of  fdicitotis  conceptiSti^ 
jfMid  captivating  taste, 

.  On  the  ^ariationtf  antiexed  fay  Mr.  GeHiifek,  Vre 
|iave ,  but  lew  strietures  to  Wer.  Tbey  '  dispTay 
e<AiAdonibl#  familiarity  wltK  the\  nnttfre  and  eapa- 
bilities  of  the  instrument    for   which  they    are  intonda^ 
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M  Wrjglil'«  School  Oral&r. 

much  ingr^nioas  contrivance,  and  no«malI  share  of  IImIpbm 
•finemenis  of  the  present  day  :  —but  we  must,  really,  adin«- 
-'nish  Mr.  G.  that  the  style  of  hia  Tariations  is  altogether  in- 
opposite;  that  he,  or  any  other  gentleman,  who,  desirous  to 
'  si^nalixe  himself  in  a  similar  manner,  is  not  at  liberty  to  dis- 
tort,  or  bury  beneath  a  heap  of  notes,   the  beauties  of  a 
.melodyi  so  luckless  as  to  become  the  s\ibject  of  his  merciless 
"invasion.     If  he  will  turn  to  his  third  variation,   he  will 
qetter  understand  his  own  meaning. 


•  :A*r,VII.— 7^  School  Orator  :  or  Exerdses  in  £locatioB  tbeot^ 
'*.  ■•tkaltyaimiafed;  from  which,  aickd  by  short  practical  rules  to 
be  committed  to  memory,  and  repeated  after  the  manner  of  reciting^ 
the  tides  Iti  fb^  -Latin  Syntax,  Stnd«^nts  may*  learn  to  articulate 
everywofd  with  propriety  ;  be  assisted  in  the  rettioVal  of  Mifior 
Itfipedimenii ;  betavght  to  Modulate  the  voice,  aad  to  speak  wiih 
Aecurary  ^Inflexiony  front  the  easiest  to  the  most  difficoK  speei-* 
-  mens  of  fingtish  Onitopcal  CompoBitiott.  By- itanes  Wright, 
pubbc  and  private  Teacher  of  Enghsh  Eioevtien. 

We  arc  so  much  pleaded  with  the  arrangement  t)f  tbja 

work,  which  is  truly  scientliic  in  its  principles,  that  we  de-> 

;  sire  to  afford  the  author  his  best  praise,  which  could  not 

^  flow  from  us,  so  forcibly,  as  from  the  language  <;itf  bis  own 

J  doctrine.  ,  .  .    .  -  • 

*^  Many  yeMs*  eaperiene*  ia  the  Science  and  nractlee  of  Elocy^ 

tion  -bfli  coBvinead  ne^  that  the  eircmnstanc*  wliirh  should  ^tir$t 

-^occirpylhe  aUe^tion  orthfe  Teaeh^r,  should  b«  the  cap|ilitKties  of  the 

Aarieolar^  Voeal,  and  BnunoiaiWe  organs  of  bisfMpik)  imd,  upon 

oxami nation,    if  he  psreeiftB^  thedi'ikfeotivariii  scroti,  n^^m  ill 

harbit,  incapable  of  pt'iforiniAi^  their  offices,  he  shonld  eadearoixr-to 

:  TiKndar  them  distinct,  sqaoniiis  and  siTt'llia^:  a^nd  it  may  bo  noUcedy 

'v.  tliat  in  ear^y  life,  under  oroper  management,  the  ear  ipay  be  dmost 

always   made  capable  of  gniding"  the  voice  in  every  modulation  of 

%  Wbicft  thewal  powers  are  knriWtt  ta  be  susceptible.     To  aecompliah 

-^  -this  desiraUe  purpose; ,  1  plaqe  before  the  first  cbss  of  pnpi^  seiect/^ 

\pief:eii  oi  easyi  cqmposUion'^    loctiiraB  t^(  :n  in   it  aecordi|)g    to  the 

niij9t  familiar  manner  possible,  coac-ermu^  impediments,  and  in   the 

jEfpetitioH*   dir^et  their  atteoti^n  to  the  acquirement  of  disdnctnesa 

]  otdy  of  urtia^laiio^*    This  aqroinj^lished,  the  various  constructions 

of  periods  may  qfl^rwards  be  treated  upon  with  effect ;  for  whieh 

''purpose,  I  present  them  with  chosen  iu8tanrt$  af  compart  and  looaa 

flj^ntencer,  including  the  series,    graduatiop,  and  climax ;  and  point 

'    ent  ^e  practical  rnles  for  the  maiiae'^A^eiit  of  the  Toice  in  pronouncing 

each  :-^o  that  thoroughly  comprehending  tbeaat^tut  artU  effeei  a f 
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Ae^gCsna  and  £undaiBeiital  rule  of  8«speii4inf  .tk«  T«iei  wf|h'  Hk^ 
.  viaiug^  Iiiilexitm,  to  the  long  pause,  (which  U  when^  mauiiiig  bcgiiag 
.  to  forui)  aad  h^\fi^  eoableti  to  «iz«inpiify  gradatiomU  Inleiuoit  Man 
^-aud  aiitLr  the  long  pause,  iu  the  three  or  four  fotrnis .  of  the  «oiiipaK|. 
jind  loose  sentcucts,  accompanied  by  siutable  motions  of  the  bagdi^ 
,  wrists  and  aims,—- pupils  may  be  declared  ready  for  the  intrpductatiy 
pieces, — jfAe^e  should  be  carefully  chosen,  that  pupikmay  be  taais^ 
'led  in  the  art  of  modulation^  the  more  complete  manage^eat  of  th* 

▼oice,    and  tlie  pronunciation  of  syllubles,    in  all  their   varietMi^ 

whether  alow  or  quick,  soft,  loud,  hi^i  or  low. 
/  Pursuing  this   mode  ; — selecting    appropriate  specinmis,   vA 

presenting  them  in  point  oT  view,  b^ys  are  taught  to  speak  niflMr 
.  than  declaim  ;  to  feel  an  e^.  importance  whem  requue4t  rathir 
.  than  to  maioluLQ  an  ovt^rbeanng  couiidence,  which*  .o»  iaMy  oixiurioiai 

must  end  in  disappoiutment .  ,    ,  . .  ••         . 

Perfected  in  the  distiuctjiets  of  articuktion,  tbo  pronnncuiliiHi  •( 
,,fienteQceR,  the  management  of   the  yoicey  and  Ibo  pioper  me  af 

ge&tHre  and  action,  pupils  are  adequately  prepare^  for  or«f«rM/ 
.^p€ei:kes*  At  this  period,  of  ii)j&tcuctiou» .  aa.  bofs  ^s^  capable  a( 
^  receiving  CQKiaiderabte  help  from  well  arranged  «>ral  di»coi|p«e»  the 

lecturer  may  occaaioually  revert  to  the  philo^opl>y  of   miad,^  and 

take  enlarged  views  of  the  art  of  persuasion.  The  pupil  should  be 
,remind<^  that  he  must  never  cease  to  avail  himself  of.informafioii; 

that  he  ^xust  observe,  read,.,  converse,  and  meditate  :-^that  the 
^Speaker  must  not  only  acquire  the  justest  conceptiou  of  the  thiii^i 

which  he  presumes  to' utter,  but  he  must  know  how  to  communicate 
^fhem  in  their  proper  order;  they  must  be    clothed  in  the  moat 

agrseable,  as  well  as  the  most  forcible  lai^oage.     Ho  most  aToM 

r^undancy  of  expression ;  lie  must  be  oeitfitf  to^a^  rdoso  nor  toe 

•  diffuse ;  and,  abcvoall,  he  moat  .perfect  biwsetf  in  that  hmocii  «f 

•  Oratory,  which  haa  beea  pn»uoum;ed  tp  form  the.fiiat»  6acond«  a»d 
-thirdparta  of  the  aciance,^— Elocution.  This  will  ^abla  him  atdl 
t  limoa^to  oopmaud  jattieAlion  d— its  operation  wi^  be  electiiq ;  it  mil 
-.strike  from  heart  ta  heart;  and  he  must  be  a  dott  tadeady  a  laem 

.  deckum«r»  who  daes  not  feel  himaetf  inspirited  by  thei  fostering  oiaed 
.  of  such  approbation,--^  mute  attentioo  ; — and  raturahia  aantiiae&lB 
,  with  a  sympathetic  feelings  energy,  aud  patfaoa.' 

Thks  is  ail  aitnurable  elemeotary  lessen,  deaivaMe  for  th» 

.  aucooiplishnieat  of  every  aebolar ;  but,  more  essentially  so^ 

lor  thoge  whQ  may  be  (ksi^ed  far  the  pulpii,-  the  bar,  dir 

the'seHatc.  .       •  -         -       . 

'*    The  language  which  is  hannenized,  ttot  ohly  gives  gra^c, 

\bat  importance  to  the  subject ;  wliereas,  fhe  flriest  coiiipo- 

fition,  diVestedof  the  ornameuts  of  oratprj,  become  dull,, 

tedious,  and  unimpressive.  /       . ,         i 

,   .  'Ourauther's  preliininar^  otsen^alioi^?  tre^t  oa  *.  Spe$d£'« 

-Ja&3P4.HesuUu^.;-.      ..    /...     ^.,-..      .    .  ,.    -     i^../ 
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<  Tt  nliiflit  app^r  evMent,  tbut,  not^it^anditiir  i  pb^Ion,  eiiib* 
oa»  Gir  iettlhnefit,  be  pronounced  by  a  speaker  ^riih  ever  so  good 
tttiphliiay  stiQ,  withotzt  apposilelf  indectiDg  the  Toice  and  relaxid^ 
«r  btteiHg  th«  lansdes  of  this  body  unifonnly  witli  the  patticubr 
frndot^  thft  intended  efie^  wQI  never  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  itk 
•oditoCy  lidr  ean  aeriouft  interest  in  the  tatise  of  the  det^aimer  tata 
peaaeatfottttf  Ifafc  loftier  feeling^  of  hia  heart  *  When  we  utter  onr 
4rtrn  wMa/ aaiyft  irr«  Iriilk'ery  *  and  an  really  irnpas^Toned  by  jBi|i 
MeaMU  llf  speyting,  Ae  pasision  or  emotion  precede  tbe  ^drd^, 
•Bd  we  adopt  ^dh  tones,  abi  aresmtabte  to  the  passioti  we  ftii;-^ 
:init  if^«f6  rm/  lie  db$eilrei»  <  or  i<ecite  from  memory,  the  passion  i« 
aa  ba  talt«li  up  as  flie  worda  occur :  and  in  doing  this  W^  the  whole 
-^^ifiod^  of  reading  or  r^peatin^  from  roeinory  He^/  .   a.  t 

.'  ^11  refifttijgf^  tl^  kigns  of  paasiona  are  not  so  forcibly  expressita 
aia  in  repeating  from  memory  ;  hwl  for  reasons  apoearuig  perfectly 
'  mmUffButt^  fuaH^.  A  reader  cannot  be  supposeq  ^o^  jknow  wha)i 
taPii^f  thod^f  ten  iitrtboir  may  have  taken,  until  he 'has  actuali|: 
'UNnAti  bia  portod.  He  is  only  inr  possession  of  ttie  growth  of  Ideai 
miy  in:6tfiee  laii^«ag%4  of  the  meaning  of  such  portiona  of  wotd^ 
Immbf  paita  ^f  a  period^  as  thfoagh  the  mtidium  of  the'tlarQ^  organ 
nii^  be  cUaiiy  and  distinctljfv  comreyed  tio  Ibe  mind* '  Whifn  we '  cott« 
im  the  nature  bf  some  of  th^se  portions,  aud  the  aptitnda df  ^ttd 
lo^^paoeiye  ,^  oompSetion,  lioweeejr  falae  ia  point  oC  iogical .  ncenrae^t 
ixe^  s^iaU b^  iBore  fullj^  conyinqed  of  the  propriaty  of- iwhatia  noit 
^Vfincod  I.  yijs^  that  it  jfi  highly^  reqi^isite  ftir  the  r^a^t  tp  rasiritis 
biii  feeIingpB.^:^^^p|>oaing,  for  exaiAple,  anUDtatored  reader  had  t^e 
folkmiflg  to  read  extemporaneously,^**  Han  evejc  repen^, — ^is  what 
^toiii,  in^nt  and  Itnbd^rn,  iidvahc^,  (and  in^^eed  itis  tVat  whicl^ 
b^  <J6htlbVeitefl)  till  kflectibn  opiirafre^  ;'  ^i'say,  siipposW  a 
<if  llttie  '*kin/ >efe  to  give  a!f  tJppasJte  for^e  otlExpr^S^n, 


faadfef ^f  llttfe  tkin; 

to:  tha  apftttfkMly  tmmodified"'  proposifeon,  *  Min 'd^vev  l-ep^fits,'^ 
which  ia  one  of  tha  portiona  to  which  we  all«K)e,  ^tdd  i^ot  uncH 
«iqiMM(i0i  ^anao  oobfosion  of  idea  in  the  mind  (vf  i  (ieat^r,  ind 
:^t4o  raiatd  tbe^efbrt  of  hb  meiteory  it  reO^Atkdi  ?  The  answer  W 
ob^ioMs;  .foano  apcmerdoea  snob  a  reader  feel  himaeff'^eusibl^  of 
baviiif  iriisproDOttncdd  his  Author,  (hsn  he  imulMiately  roconnuences ; 
end,  hy  uniting  what  before  was.  inadvertently  separated,  AuHty 
•ocee^  in  restoring  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage*  r 
^. When  the  f^riods  of  written  coifiposition  rise  gradually  ,ti A  (he 
Taici  is  indented  n'ow^rda*  and  tici  yersa^  ao  that  no  doubt  or  <>ppo- 
Bilfi^n^mind  can  possibly  occur,  the  reader  feels  >o  diflkulty  in 
dellvairinr  hima^T  to  an  audience.,  But  ak  every  writer  may  think 
Yfo^r%  ftnr  pe4ittUat  reasons,  to  vriyhls  stykaad'misinner,  so  shoufd' 
It  bettie  wish  of  a  reader  to  assume,  <iff  possitfie,'  the  variety:  Ar tha 
toteiltionof  an  Aatlior  is  not  supp(&wd  to  ba>  knowii  befone«^hand/ 
thia  aoitableiieat  M  iieUvery  cannot  be '  aceomplish<'4  *  without ,  macb 
eai»e  and  cifcnmaptrctioir,  And  wheti  we  consider,  that  fromthiP 
warmth  cfj;ape»0|i  .tf  wl^  hia  okkI^  of  )hinkfiijr  If  pear  4iaturaFttad 
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«ttC«Hi^tiainedL  Ae  Aiahor  mnjxmgfasf&tdiji  as  iaibe^eMaj^Q  ^voked^ 
b«  led  to  render  the  idea  fake,  and  also  if  we  tal^e^  into  considacatiov^ 
tliat^  for  the  purpose  of  makin;^  it  true,  he  maj  feU,hijDioeIf  diapos^^ 
to  hare  recourse  to  the  intervention  of  a  modifying  clause, — th^;, 
prudeot  reader,  upon  no  account,  will  suffer  himself  to  givQ  veut  ta 
hk  feelings,  by  opposing  or  contentiii^  to  any  portion  or  fasciculii%^ 
•f  words,  unless  he  be  thoroughly  convinced  oj^  the  nature  of  the  ' 
context.  For,  as  a  written  theme,  as  opposed  to  Oratoi;y,  is  pn>- 
^nced  by  more  deliberate  acta  of  the  mmd,  ko  should  rwAngy  a« 
opposed  to  the  higher  branches  of  Elocntion,  in  the  various  modes  of 
uttefance^  b^ar  no  more  than  anitabk  proportions,  of  Bnergjr  a&# 
Pathos. 

Referring  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  iufl^ion,.  iMDri.  ] 
Wright  speaks  of  the  latci  Lord  Mansfield,  chief  msticQ  oj|^\ 
the  court  of  King's  Bench.    If  we  revert^  he  adds,  to  tl^e;, 
written  composition  of  that  illustrious .  cbotracter,  we  shall 
perceive^  that  the  cotkstruction  of  mo^t  qf  his  seiAeVie^ 
appears  di^stitute  of  unity ;  and,  hi^  pei;io(|i8|  in  general^, 
run  on  loosely  and  unconstrained  to  the  end  ;;bat,  yet,  we! , 
ar^  iuforoied  by  his  biographers,  that  his  eloquenco  gained 
bim.  numerous  adpairers  ;  and^  when  he  pleaded,  th^  eouft.  - 
"firaaqj ways' cjif^uded.    His  tones  and  tunes  of  rm^  werwi 
so  e^r^sive,  ai\d  his  modulation  so  ca^itivatiiig^'  that  h»' 
was  complimented  by  Pope,  with  the  appeUatliui  af  thti* 

♦  silver-tongued,  Murray »'  .  ^    .    .    .   .       »  < . 

tliis;  however,  innst  not  be  cbustrued  into  an  ^pojpgy^^ 
for  lncorrc<it  diction;    but,  as  a  powerful  instanc^^  hPW. . 
hannoii J  is  .capable  to  cheat  the  judgment;  by  fed|ip4pgu9/,,' 
to  applaud  the  fascinations  of  oratory^  at  the  eay^eueet  of 
^^assie  composition.  '       . 

.  >¥e  can  produce  another  instance  of  the  saAiepow^ut' 
description.    My  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  one_  of  hi^s  lettgrs 
i%  his  son,  alludes  to  a  debate  that  had,^  recently,  occu*' 
pied  tbe  atteiition  of  parliaixi^nt  o&  the  inti;o4M<^Q  ti£'tkftir 

*  Nbw  Style*  in  our  kalendar. 

On  this  events  be  tells  U9  of  £^  nobl^  lord^  whp.^a,d<^it' 
most'  learned  speech  upon  the  question^  butj  witl\  %  dejir^-'v' 
very  so  diffcordant.  and  Action  .ao  inelegant,  that  U  (^fsrWt^fj^ 
l|ke a  sleeping  potion  on  his  auditory;  ^h^eas,  >%hen.][^dji. 
<^)ie^^$&ld.  arose,,  his  speecli^. composed  simply  o£ ^  fi^i^t 
technical  t^rnjiis,  or^ich  he  Qoarcely  knew,  the  de^igna^^ 
tion,  aroused  the  Buirounding.  n^iembera  from  their  traj^/oe^ 
akd  equal  admiration  and  applause  followed  his  wsU-^rac^d 
delivery.       •   . 
*  -p4m  tt»  jaj^  jBhws  of  pupitey  wi^  frad  excrtiscs  m  atti^ ' 
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elation ;  irtiereiti)  the  appropriate  pronunciatioiis  ii  dfa- 
tinet^jF  eupbined,  aUd  enferecd^  by  precepts,  that  cAnnot 
fail  to  produce  correettieds*^  A  imiiibcf  of  interesting  fable9 
fdl]ow« 
s  For  the  second  class,  lie  ihtroduees  *  inflexion/  witk 
thia  appropriSLte  quoiatiott-^^ 

•  J^otbing  valuable  ctti  be  faia'd  with<»llabo«r' 

.  This  sabjeci  is  illnsla'ated^  by  nieana  of  a  :ganiat^  wherein^ 
modulation  assumes  the  scale  of  music^  composition. 
Action,  ejnphasis,  and  exclamation,  are,  sevcrrjlyj  exeoo- 
plffied^  in  a  collector  cf  moral  sentences,  pleasingly  cal- 
culated to  amcbd  the  hearty  as  well  as  to  iniproVe  the 
■iind. 

Oratofital   Spfcch9S, 

•  The  business  of  an  Orator  is  to  Delight  that  he  may.  Instruct, 
aild  Instruct  that  be  may  Move  tht;  Passions  :  all  acldrejjses  whichi  do 
uat  jrield  to  this  afialysation  are  more  .or  l«»ss  iraperfectj 

*  Maay  examples  of  aacfed  iftsv/-^!}  as  profane  Oi^to/y'  mhht  ha 
ineationed,  and  suitable  arguments  enlaced  fi-om  th^m  t<i  prow  ihe 
jiKtaefts  of  tife  p6srtiou.  Those  have  been  faitlifulJy  imitated  by  the 
pdc^  ;  from  Homer  and Tiirgil  to  Milton^  SSiakspearei' and  uthm  of 
tha^Modema.?       .    ,      ,  *— 

.This  arpingmeDt  is,  petuliarly,"  adaptecf  to  aUufelhe 
.student  towards  improvement,  by  a  progfre$sive  ,pr4er  of 
speecbes,  selected  from  our  most  disUne^aUhed  poete^  in^ 
perceptibly  leading  to  the  finest  specicnepp  of.  oratorical 
corfipositibns. '  We  cannot  sufficiently  express  tl)^  satia-  , 
fitf^on  ifith  which  we  have  perused  this  work. 


Am^VlUi^Pracik^  Ohgertvthm  on  Telescopes;  1  veL  TCmo.  '"■ 
p.  p.  114,   Biograpb   1815. 

•It'  18  not  usual  for  a  scientific  treatise  to  be  ushered  into 
the  world  anonymously.  Possibly^  an  the  author  anticipated 
tUfl  remark,  when,  instead  of  his  name,  he  wrote  "  nc 
damfteni  quae  non  ivteHigunty''  We  receives  hia  ineenicHia 
observations  on  Telescopes,  notwithsCandiqg.  wit'b  very  fa- 
TOrable  impressions,  he  telte  us,  modestly,  tho\  he  U  not 
aware,  of  the  contrary  that  «ny  Astronomical  treatise  contain* 

the  for  rules  management  of  the  Telescope.  _         

With-riaF  powiSiob,  h«r  has  classed  lus  rcmarlTs  the"" 
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V^Bidt  o^  many  years  obaervaticKi)  into  a  treatia^^  vrhich  ean*^ 
liot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  Amateur  Astr oaomas^ 

*  In  the  course  of  the  latt  fifteen  yeats  I  hate  been  in  pdeaessiou 
of  Jewry  sort  of  Telescope,  and  have  seized  every  opportunity  of 
ascertaining,  ezperimsntaily,  the  peculiar  powers  of  e?ery  description 
of  refleeting  as  weD  as  of  refracting^  Telescopes ;  and  have  purchased* 
not  without  a  ^^irelry:  considerable  expeMte  of  both  time  and  moneys 
the  knowledge  of  the  facts  herein  related^ 

*  AAds|]ioii)d  the  perusal  yf^his  little  ^rea^isef  fth^,  iriut  of  these 
pursuit#»  afford  any  satis^ctoi^  intelligence*   or  be  useful  to   tha  - 
novice  in  Optics.  ai)d  Astcojaoniy^  by  directing  him  in  the  choice,  and 
assistlngbim  in  the  use,  of  his  instruments;  the  saciridces  I  havjs   , 
toade  to  obtain   it,  will,    undoubtedly,  become  a  source   of  mudi    - 
satisfaction  to  me,  and  my  labours  wiU  be  overpaid/ 

It  is  admirably  remarked  by  ajeatncd  writer,f  altho^  not 
of  mo4ei?[i  date,,  .that  .the  apparatus  by  wlucb  we  are  ena-. 
blc4  to  cpnteinplat^  those  wpndeca.pf  the  havens,  other-    : 
wise  impervious  to  our  .observatioiv.producei.^an  entertain-  ^ 
ment  so  no^lii.aiid  glArlo^us,  as-w«llras  raviskiBS^aiid  tran- 
sporting)  thai  it  ia  ta  be  lamented.bow  personsy^cffaese  parts    " 
and  fortunes  .qualify  them  fdr  /tliier^indulgence^  are  able  to    : 
saparajte<tiflnsrii^e»froifhit.'  -i'i  -'  •  ••' '  *-■  ■>:•'•  '[  -'' 

One  object  of  our  scientific  author,  goes  to  pro¥e,  that    ^ 
astronomieal  stuclies  may  be  puijsued  without  vast  n^agpitnd^ 
of  apparatus  :'  consequeutlyj  the  cootemi^lation  of  UeaTpnly   t. 
l^^fJicf  naay  t)eroihe  more  getxeraj,  tjie  sci^npe.uipre  sinapfw    , 
fied;  and  the  ptudy  more  attractive.  ./^,/^^^^^^  !.  .'    ^ 

*^^hatl  already  convince  thi^  An^l^teur-4-]^  continues--^   ' 
tharKU  the  principal  and  mosjt,inteT>5siing  pttenQoiena,  ara  ;^ 
visible  with  glasses  which  are'ensy  to  procure,  and  handy  to    " 
^^'i  .a^d^^thai the  rationalaof-tplftsropes  has  this,  incom*^ 
mon  with  other  sciences,  that  what  is  most  worth  learning 
is  easiest  li^me4  >  and  is,  mtii^alloth^p  soienx?es,  fedneed- 
to  a  few  clear  points  :  there  are  not  many  certaiii  trutha'in- 
this  wofld.*'     .     .  ,,v    ,,.  .^      :    •    *  :i 

';  The  principle  moden  diseoit!^  ffr  Astrortomy  Wi*  b^ii  made"  ' 
by  Dr.  nejpchqy,  which  baioe  oot  amen  from  thowOfcderfnl  magfti-  '" 
ttide  of  b^s,  optical  macbinems/'^ui'fram  his  in4fefatigabt&  somI  •. 
matttress  perseverance  as.aa^smenr  and  tboa^rbhomieaiwnrhlJt  ,. 
ffr«itly  indebicd  to  him  fpr>A]|^  tig^  ^4  lab(^rt1iiti|e  has  sacrificed  , 
in  miin^  experiments  hi  asc^rtayi  .tUa  powers  of.  fn§flectinf  tele*  v^ 
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svv|i!^s,  wbich  it  is  preMimefi  he  has  csrried  to  Ihe  *  ne  plus  xiUtr^^ 
both  in  prefc'cliou  anil  magmUide»  haring  buiU  one  slupeiidous 
telescope  of  the  prodigious  length  of  forty  feet — ^with  an  aperture  of 
iourieet.  Of  the  performance  •  of  this  enormous  engine  I  cannot 
speak,  never  haying  seen  through  it :  however,  Ibislnray  say  with 
yreut  truth,  that  bis  perseverance  in  constructing  such  a  gigantic 
u|»ticHl  iukitrutuent,  is  beyond  aH  pr^'^ise  ;  and  his  name  will  be  evtt 
reuiemben  d  with  gtxititude  by  every  optician  and  astronomer. 

'  Dr.  Ilerst  heirs  first  catalogue  of  double  dstars  was  uiade  with 
a  Newtonian  telescope  of  not  quite  seven  feet  focus,  and  with  only 
four  inches  aud  a  halt  aperture,  charged  with  a  power  oi  2012.  Ths 
second  catalogue  was  likewise  iniide  with  a  lelescupe  sf  similar  con-* 
structioo,  but  with  •  an  object  inetal  of  six  inches  and  a  quarter 

^  diameter,  aud  magn  fying  ^7  times.  The  third  vras  composed  with 
the  same  instrument,  excepting  the  glass,  which  was  changed  for 
one  which  give  the  telescope. a  maguifying  power  of  4€0.  Thi»:, 
the  Doctor  says,  was  much  superior  to  that  of  227  in  detecting 
excessively  small  stars,  and  ttiose  which  are  very  near  to  large  ones. 
He  says,  he  used  a  g^radnal  variety  of  magnifying  powers  from  4 CO 
to  UOOO,  with  which  many  a  night,  in  the  course  of  eleven  or  twelve 
hours'  observation,  he  has  carefully,  and  singly,  examined  not  less 
than  400  celestial  objects,  lometimes  viewing  a  particoiar  star  fur 
ttalfan  hour  together  with  all  the  various  powers  of  the  tekscopf. 
And  hcF^let  me  pay  the  just  tribute  of  w^lUdesecvad  pruse'  tt  tbn 
UQparralleled  perseverance  this  ingenious  astronomer  has  manfsstc  d 
in  cGtnposing  these  catah»gnes,  which  must  for  ever  remain  an. 
iiiiielible  memorial  of  the  determined  ardour  with  which  he  has  S4a 
successfully  pursued  his  favourite  stidy.  Dr.  Herseheli's  catalogue 
comprehends  the  names  of  the  stars,  and  the  number  in  Flanuitead's. 
catalogue,  or  siich  a  description  of  those  that  are  contained  in  :it, 
as  will  be  found  sufHcient  to  distinguish  them  ;  also  the  comparative 
size  of  the  stars  ;  their  colours  as  they  appeare<l  to  his  view  ;  their 
di^itaiKcs  detciiained  in  several  different  ways  ;  their  angle  of  poiilioa 
with  regard  to  the  parallel  of  declination  ]  and  Ihe  dates  when  he' 
fii*8t  prec^'ived  tbtm  to  be  double,  treble,  kc.  These*  catalogues 
have  opened  &  new,  roost  interesting^  and  extensive  source  of 
research  and  route wplali^in  for  astronomers,  aud  msy  probably  lead 
tu  the  discover}^^  of  the  motion  of  our  system  through  infinite  siiaee.. 
Dr-  Hcrsrliell  has  expreseed  a  wish,  (that  as  they  are  some  of  the 
finea^t,  most  minute,  and  m(*9t  delieate  objects  of  vision  he  ever  be— 
held.;  to  bear  that  bis  observations  have  been  verified  by  other 
pei-sous;  aud  offers  the  following  caution^  as  to  the  adjustinej|,t  of 
the  fosQS  of  our  tvUscopes,  and  advices  Chose  who  wisli  to  examine 
the  Closest  of  Diese  eiirioua  double  stars,   to  previously  adjust  the 

.   fficus  of  tlieir  glass  with  the  utmost  delicacy  on  a  star  known  to  be 
single,  of  as   nearly  as  jpnssihle  of  the  same  altitude,  magnitude, 

,  and  colour,  as  UieHtai^wliKh  is  to  be  examined,  carefully  observing 
the  circumstances  of  the  star  you  adjust  by,  whether  it  be  rounii 
and  well-deiiued^  or  surrounded  by  little  flitting  appendages  whiij]^ 
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Iceep  playiiif  about  tlie  ima^ie  of  the  star,  Taiyiag  tn  their  appearantft 
as  it  passes  through  the  field,  or  remaining  fi!ied  to  it  naiforinlj  . 
the  same. 

These  imerfections  of  the  oliject  -glas»,  or  objecl-metal,  ot-  fy^ 
pteca,  may  be  'detected  by  vnscremog,  er  turning  tlicm  about  in 
their  ^eUs.  Dp.  H.  mentions  an  inatance  of  the  advantage  of  this 
method  of  adjastment  to  the  late  Mr.  Aubeit,  who  could  not  discern 
that  Levmis  was  a  double  star  vrhen  his  telescope  was  adjusted  at 
Leam$  iistli,  but  soo»  perceived  it  when  he  had  adjusted  his 
telescope  at  Regul»s  :  but,  even  then.  Dr.  Herichell  saj-s^  alU>oii£;h 
the  glass  waa  one  of  Mr.  DoUoad^s  best  three  und  a  half  feet  achro* 
matics,  it  exhibited  the  two  stars  of  Lewis  i|i  close  conjunction, 
•r  rather  one  partly  hid  behind  the  other.  The  Doctor  then  proceeda 
ta  praise  his  own  telescopes,  and  concludes  with  the  following 
observation  on  the  iuteriority  of  achrooKitics :  *  A  g^od  three  and 
a  half  feet  aehroniatic,  of  a  large  aperture,  when  Higei  is  on  the 
meridisu,  may,  perhaps,  also  show  tlie  small  star,  a)thou«h  1  have 
uot  beeq  Able  tu  see  it' with  a  very  good  iastroment  of  that  soit 
which,  shows  the  smaU  star  that  accompanies  the  pole  star  1  but  that 
«veain|^  waa  not  very  favourable,' 
.  '  1  have  seen  (he  small  star  which  attends  ihe  pele  star  with  a  two 
and  abhalf  feet  achromatio,  with  a  triple  objeci^glass  of  oidy  one 
ilicli  and  three  <|ttartefa  aperture,  aad  ^e  small  star  which  uccotu- 
panies  J?«^W  also*  Thiis-is  much  more  difiicult  to  see  on  account  of 
Hiffei's^  excefi^ivc  brightness ;  which,  if  iiie  telescope  be  not  es- 
^isitely.  penfect,  will  efface  ths  smaH  star  by  its  false  light  But 
theveis  ii».  diffieirity.  in  aocouotin^  for  Mr.  Aubert's  three  equal 
half  feet  achromatics  shewing- tlie  two  stars  of  Lcvnis  inclose  con- 
Juactiott,  or  rather  one  partly  hid  behind  the  other  ;'  for  be  it 
remembered,  uutil  Dr.  Herschell  published  his  catalc^ues  of  double 
&tars»  the  amateurs  in  Astronomy  confined  their  observations  to  tlie 
moon  and  planets :  to  show  whiclt.  Mr.  Doilond  knew  an  actual 
power  of  1^  was  full  as  much  as  ordinaiy  observes  could  manage, 
and  therefore  oeldwn  fitted  up  his  three  and  a  half  feet  teltiscopM 
with  a  higher  power^  and  very  often  not  mi^re  than  120.  This  being 
the  fact,  it  surely  seases  to  be  a  woi>der,  that  tbe  separation  between 
thetwostsfB  formiiftg: lleoiu>  oonkl  uot  be  discerned  ia  the  r^'fractor ; 
when  even  in  Dr.-  Heischell's  own  seven' feet  reflector,  with  a  power 
of  460,  he  says,  they  appeared  to  him  only  one-sixth  of  the  diame- 
ter of  the  star  apUrt ;  and  Bwtes,  with  4G0,  was  oue  and  one-f.nrth 
djameter  of  th«  large  slat  separate  tVimi  the  small  one. 

*  A  beautiful  andhighly  interesting  Extract  follows,  from 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Herschall,  on  the  (changes  that  have 
happened  during  the  last  twenty-live  ye  its,  in  the  relative 
tiUuatiuiis  of  double  stars,  &g.  llie  aiuiiteur  >vili  thank  ^^ 
furrefcrriiig  blm  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  succeedj^Jl 
luminiotis  ol^ervatious,  caiefully  collated^  with  the  t'^aja^  ^ 
of  esmwui  Pfofofis^s^ 
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'  To  this  are  added,  exemplifying  the  proportions  of  Grc* 
jforian  and  Newtonian  reflecting  TelebCopes. 
On  the  choice  of  Telescopes-— 

'  I  dare  say  some  of  my  readers  will  be  stirprised  to  hear,  that 
1  hare  seen  telescopes  show  stars  distinetly  and  neatly,  which  wonHl 
not  give  a  sharp  and  distinct  image  of  any  other  object ;  *  and  those 
instruments  which  bare  exhibited  Jupiter  and  i$a/um  very  beacrti^ 
fnliy,  sometimes  hardly  define  a  close  double  star :  moreover,  those 
telescopes  which,  from  their  being  a  little  over  conecled,  and  the 
purple  rays  predominating,  are  most  brilliant  and  distinct  in  the 
day  time,  and  for  day  purposes  decidety  superior  to  the  -finest 
astronomical  telescopes,  are  proportionately  inferior  for  eelestial 
|vurposes.  The  most  difficult  object  to  define  in  the  day  time,  and 
the  best  test  of  tbe  distinctness  and  correctness  of  our  instruments, 
is  the  dial-plate  of  a  watch  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  placed 
about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  glass. 

*  There  is  an  extraordinary  and  canons  fact,  with  which  few 
people  are  acquainted,  but  it  is  of  the  first  importanec  every  one 
should  be  aware  of  when  choosing  a  telescope,  or  comparing  instru- 
ments to  ascertain  their  peculiar  powers  ;  that  whMi  trying  astrono^ 
ihidil  glasses,  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  three  even* 
lags'  observation :  sush  is  the  capricious  variation  of  the  atniosn 
phere  of  his  country,  that  some  evenings  whieh  appear  extremely 
fine,  and  the  stars  look  most  brilliant  and  dazshng  to  the  naked  eye, 
are  quite  unfit  for  observation,  and  onr  best  telescoped  will  not 
perform.  Quiet,  serene  nights,  when  there  is  no  moosi^  are  the 
most  favourable.  When  comparing  telescopes,  we  should  take  very 
particular  care  that  the  eye-tubes  be  glassed  with  the  same  sort  of 
glass,  and  that  they  are  charged  with  precidy  the  same  magnifying 
powers,  otherwise  the  comparison  wiU  be  in  vain  :  a  difference  of 
even  five  or  ten  times  in  the  magnifying  power  will  somettnes,  on 

.  some  subjects,  give  a  difienaift  character  to  the  glass :  and  whatever 
difference  there  may  be  in  the  size  of  the  instruments,  when  we 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  their  respective  advantages,  they 
should  each  be  charged  with  the  same  magnifying   power,  whish, 

.if  the  telescopes  are  intended  for  astronomical  nae^  should  not  be 
less  than  100  times  ;  if  for  terrestrial  purposes,  not  less  than  ffty 
times. 

*  It  will  very  much  assist  the  eye  to  v^ear  a  kind  of  goggle,  big 
.  euough  to  go  over  the  eye-apiece,  to  defend  the  organ  of  visicoi  from 

tbe  intrusion  of  collateral  rays^  that  distract  and  strain  tbe  sight, 
and  prevent  the  perfect  adjustment  of  the  eye,  by  its  receiving  the 
stimulus  of  surrounding  objects  and  light,  at  the  time  its  whole 
attention  should  be  confined  to  Ihe  pencil  of  rays  from  the  telescope, 
A  concave  chamber,  similar  to  an  eye  bath,  perfixed  to  the  eye 
piece,  would,  perhaps,  answer  tJii* '  purpose  best,  T  have  seen 
n  very  ingenious  contrivance  applied  by  Mr.  Adams,  of  Fleet  Street, 
to  the  maguifiers  of  his  microscopes^  consisting  of  a  spiral  spring 
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covered  wUb  black  silk:  and  this  first  give  me  the  idea  of  theim* 
portance  of  such  a  screen,  whu-b  helps  the  eye  more  than  any  on« 
vould  imagine  v^bo  has  not  tried  it :  the  picture  on  the  retina  is 
Beither  confused  nor  disturbed  by  adventitious  rays  ;  the  sensil)tlity 
of  the  eyris  nfueh  tncreased,  omi  prevented  from  being  employed 
en  any  other  than  the  imag^  presented  to  it  through  ibe  telescope* 
Tbe  eye  will  foe  especially  sensible  of  this  assistance  when  observing 
jm  moonlight  nights.  I  have  seen  a  cup  eye  head,  at  Messrs, 
Gilberts,  opticians  and  telescope  makers,  iu  Leadenhall  Street^ 
if^ich  answers  the  purpose  perfectly  weH,  and  is  worthy  the  attentioa 
«f  those  who  wish  their  eyes  to  enjoy  the  utmost  sensibility  Ham 
▼istial  organ  is  capable  of  being  excited  to. 

This  telescope  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  .miracles  of  perfection,  and 
me  plus  ulircCs  of  art,  which  are  rarely  produced,  and  perhaps  only 
attainable  by  a  happy  concurrence  of  foiluiiate  success  iu  the  various 
.'Circumstances  whicn  combine  to  faun  these  compound  object  glasses  : 
for  which  positive  and  exqusite  degree  of  protection,  we  are,  in  all 
mechanical  matters,  almost  as  much  indebted  to  accident  as  to  art : 
for  instance,  a  watchniakcr  makes  a  dozen  chronometersy  aud  be- 
stows an  equal  degree  of  attention  to  the  linishing  of  eacli  of  them  ; 
.  so  much  so,  that  he  hrs  reason  to  hope  they  will  uil  perform  equally 
well :  however,  when  put  to  trial,  he  commonly   fincis,  that  of  tho 
dozen,  perhaps  four,  in  spite  of  all  his  care  and  pains,  will  turn  out 
'  but  indifferent  watches  ;    six  of  them  good  ;  and  remnining  two 
extremely  fine,  and  fit  '  tocoiTectold  lime,  and  regulate  the  Sun: 
but  why  they  act  with  superior  accuracy  be  cannot  divlue.    In  every 
apartment  of  art  it  is  the  same,  and  the  acme  of  perfection  is  always 
accidental,  and  not  to  be-  attained  witb  undeviuting  certainty  by  any 
rules. 

The  forty-six  ineh  achromatic,  with  a  treble  object-glass  of  thn  e 
inches  and  threfr^quartcn  aperture,  composed  of  two  convex  lense.^ 
of  crow  ft  glass  with  a  concave  of  flint  between  them,  was  tbe 
i|istruoieut  which  established  tbe  acknowledged  superiority  of  Uiis 
sort  of  telescope  for  astronomical  uses*  Before  these  were  made, 
the  refractif^  telescopes  for  astronomical  purposes,  werejof  #ie 
unwieldy,  leogth  of  at  least  thirty-^five  feet;  sud  the  fassous  aeril 
telescope  of  Huyipcna,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Roy^ 
'   Society,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  three  feet  fbcufk  * 

On  this  lijssay,  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  in  which  it 
clothes  a  science  of  sttipendous  attributes,  We  have  to  ob^ 
serve  that  Pope  hassome  lines  particularly  apt,  toitssuhjctt. 
Beyond  a  certain  size,  telescopes,  we  are  assured,  are 
-  Oiilyjust  as  useful,  as  the  enormous  spectacles  which  are 
»iusi)cr.dcd  over  the  doors  of  Opticians.  We  take  pleasure 
in  bearing  testimony  to  tbetnerits  of  that  truly  eminent  Opti- 
^iaiv  tti^l^tcMr.  IUinsdcA***and  conclude. 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  9.— il  Neto  Years*  Gift,  or  a  plain  address  of  a  niiuis^rr. , 

40  tke  people  of  his  charge,  bf/  Jokfi  Clayton,  Juiu\,  24i7io.  ;?;», 

16.     Burton,  1815. 

The  christian  is  invited  by  this  little  present  to  remember,  that  the 
lieginiuBg  of  the  year  is  a  season  of  rcnowutd  exertion  aud  enterprize , 
Aud  whik)  the  worldly  speculator  how  he  views  his  inda<«trj  and  en- 
]j^-ges  his  hopes,  let  not  the  chiistian,  of  all  mankind,  remain  idle  ; , 
b|it  pursue  an  assiduous  cuUivatiou  of  personal  reiigtoiu  which  is  the 
spring  and  persevering  exertion  iu  the  promotion  of  its  interests  iu , 
t&is  world. 

Mr.  Clayton*  junior^  is  an  industrious  labourer  in  the  vineya.d,  and  , 
n.cheeriug  companion  to  those  who  labour  with  him.  It  is  n  delig:ht- 
fill  refTection,  to  'find  morality  the  lavoured  pursuit  of  ability,  nor  does 
Hi*  Clay  ton  stand  alone  in  the  glorious  cause.  M.  Scheiiield  of  Cam- 
Itridge,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  a  well  regulated  sys- 
tem of  religious  education  over  the  human  mind.  In  a  icene,  too» 
^here  profligacy  assumes  the  name  of  eh  gant  pleasure,  and  bad 
examples  almost  give  ini^clion  to  the  air,  this  exemplary  young  man, 
devotes  himself  to  the  nobler  exercise  of  the  human  Uiied. — he  forsakes 
the  haunts  of  gaiety,  to  visit  those  of  misery ;  ho  consoles  the  afflicted, 
1^  cheen  the  desponding ;  and  he  relieves  the  poor  and  the  wretched. 

In  his  pulpit, he  is  moral,  perspicuous,  aud  solemn;  and,  tha>e  . 
precepts,  which  flew  from  his  liiw,  are  cherished  in  his  heart,  foe  hi&, 
nfactioe  is  founded  in  their  Illustration. 

Art.  10»— 7%rf«  SertnoTis.  IsL  Ujiitarian  Christiatzs  appeal  to  Ids 
fellifU}  Christian  in  the  Christian  name. 


Aet.  Ilk — 2rf»  5n^tf  Apostles  Creed    concerning  '^  ofttf  Cod  and 
them  a»  Christ  Jesus, 


Akt.  1?.*— ^rf*  7%r  rnseparahle  Connection  hcttceen  the  Unity  and 
the  benevolence  of  Crd.  By  Robert  Aspland,  Mmister  of  the 
UnitariaDCburehv Hackney.  1  yol.  l'2mo.pp  126.  Johasons  &co. 
Idr.  Asphttd  is  a  very  wostby  txma,  and  addresses  his  congregati  jn« 
in  the  impixseive  of  has  own'doctnaei  with  ability.  But  we  are  eon, 
iiamly,  so  surrowided  by  Unity  and  Trinity^  that  we  forbear  te 
|Iawtho»i  Cottage  ;  or  the  two  Cupids.  A  talc  in  two  volumes  by. 
J.  Jooe&  Svo.  Asperne  1S15. 


Art.  13  — The  Gcneml  Prmycr  Book ;  containing  forms  of  prayer, 
on  principles  common  to  all  Christians,  for  religious  Societies, 
for  families,  and  for  individuals.  Chiefly  selected  (rem  the  scrip- 
lurei^  the  book  of  common  praytr,  and  the  writings  of  various 
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QDthort,  by  John  Prior  Esllen,  L,  L.  D.     1vol.  12mo.  pp.  218 

Lottgiiuu),  &CO.   1814. 

The  Christian  reader  will  find,  in  the  pious  labours  of  this  dissent* 
ing  nnnister,  much  real  incitemeut  to  faith,  h6pe  and   charity. 

In  a  totig  preface  he  tells,  that  antil  twenty  years  of  a^e,  the 
first  vish  of  his  heart,  wa9  to  ofBciate  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land :  but,  confesses,  that  bis  close  attention  to  the  nbject,  and 
his  fixed  determination  to  sarcrifice  principle  to  inclittatiooi  have 
operated  as  the  causes  of  his  exclusion. 

Tliis  consideration  is  argued  with  zeal;  but  we  do  not  enter 
into  the  eontest.  In  our  Iwlief — Piirity  of  intention  siirpassto» 
all  share  of  R«hgion,  and  true  purity  liveth  in  the  heart  not 
•o  the  lips.  ___>...^___^_ 

The  Theology  and  3Iythology  of  the  ancient  Pag;ans,  written  partt^ 

cularly  for  Female  L^lncation,  by  Miss  Hatfield,  Author  of,  Letterti 

on  the  importance  of  the  female  sex,  with  observations  on  their 

Mauners  and  Educfttion.     1  VoL  24mo.  pp.  t^72.  G.  and  S.  Rot 

bioson.   1815. 

History,  as  well  ancient  as  modem,  is  so  intimately  blended  with 
aUusiotts  to  the  Heathen  Mythology,  that  we  may  venture  to  pro- 
nounce it  a  requisite  branch  of  education. 

Thereat  misfortune,  howerer,  has  been,  that  this  necessary  ao» 
cfimplishaient  is  often  so  involved  in  detail,  repugnant  to  the  intuitive 
niodeiiity  of  yonn<>:  ft  males,  that  it  has  been  estranged  from  tlieir  stil« . 
dies,     it  has,  also,  been  coni^idered,  by  niany'^iousible  Parents  and. 
Teachers,  to  inv\>lve  prcccpfs  inimical  to  revealed  religion,  aud  de- 
structive of  p4>od  m'>ral  precept. 

Our  amiable  author,  who  has  already  appeared  with  so  much  a(t»  - 
vantasre  lo  herseH,  and  to  her  sex,  has  obviated  these  objections^  ill 
4his,  her  little  elegant  i>'f.-:>iiseon  lliat  interesting  sndject 

And  that  parents  may,  the  more  implicitly ,  trust  to  the  candour  of 
onr  praise^  wt  state,  that  this  exemplary  lady,  has  chiefly  passed  her 
riper  years  in  the  families  of  our  IVobiUty,  devoted  to  die  c^igtou* 
and  mond  education  of  their  children — a  task,  to  which  she  is  fully 
(qualified,  fron» vigour  of  intf'llt^ct  and  d'^pth  of  liff'rary  reseanh,  ai 
will,  indeed,  bn  manifttsttoaU  who  peruse  this  work.  We  will  makd 
a  short  extract. 

*  A  due  regard  to  revelation  must  conrinire  the  student  (Hat  tlie 
Sarreil  and  Pagau  histories  are  so  necessarily  mingled  and  tntei-w^oVeiiil, 
tiiajt  tbt^y  are  in  some  degree  inseparable  ftom  each  other;  and  as  afl 
fplsthoods  ad  force  and  give  to  truth  additional  beauty:  so  doth^4i^« 
tions  and  monstrous  iuventions  of  idulators  throw  a  lustra  upon,  au4 
Ijtve  dignity  and  confirnialion  t«,  the  doctriiios  of  n^elafion.* 

.She  fortker  remarks,  '  that  Revelation  prolit.s  .so  immeasurable 
from  the  comparison,  that  the  apostate  Kmperor  JuUliu^  its  most  rigi* 
iant  enemy,  clearly  discerning  the  connexion  tbove  was  between  th« 
pnrfahe doctrines  of  the  antienls,  and  of  revcHitd  tiulhs,  forbad th« 
Christians  to  teach  (he  poe-ts,  moralists,  and  hlstoiians;  rightly  judg« 
ing,  that  such  an  <  xposition  would  advance  tht  :»tudv  of  holy  writ, 
1 1  jive  a  due  appreciation  of  the  Gcspel/ 
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to  Honflilj  CaUlogae.r--7%e«fcVy- 

This  treatiae  is  divided  iftU  three- heads ^  the  Theolojpy  of  Moscs, 
the  Theology  of  the  Pag^ans,  and  the  Mythoki^  of  the  Pa^aus. 

The  Theology  of  Mosts  is  a  s^trioct  account  of  the  early  part  of 
the  Jewish  history .  It  shews  how  far  rarealed  religion  may  be  con- 
sidered as  connected  with  the  Pag^an  mythology,  and  it  states  the 
origin  of  nany  of  the  men  whom  the  idolators  of  thos6  days  raised  to 
the  (iisti action  of  Gods,  from  their  superior  talents,  or  from  haviai^ 
gained  distinction  for  acts  of  an  extraordinary  merit.  . 

Thelheblogv  of  the  early  Pngansis  a  subject  necessarily  conueci* 
ed  wilii  their  Mythology,  and  is  very  judiciously  explained  as  bear- 
ing reference  to  the  Theology  of  Muses,  which  sapecseded  and  de- 
stroyed it.  The  whole  is  treiited  in  so  jndicioua  a  tnaoner,  and  ill  us « 
trated  with  reasonings  so  couclusiive,  that  we  think  the  xwiise  of  na#- 
vealed  religion  considerably  promoted  by  the  refined  discussion. 

The  principal  pertion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  heathea  mytko-^ 
logy,  which  is  arranged  with  peculiar  skill ;  the  language  is  r  haste 
and  plain;  the  classification  impressive  ;ind  neat ;  and  the  whole  in* 
terspensed  with  tlie  moral  reflect ioB8  nml observations  of  a  very  seosi« 
ble  woman,  who  must  have  studied  her  subject  deeply.. 

We  feel  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  work  to  female  youth, 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  from  a  contictiou  that  it  must  prove  both  in« 
•Ifurtive  ami  amusing. 

In  tVannly  advocating  the  present,  we,  also,  desire  to  promote  the 
former  of  this  lady's  works,  Her  treatise  written  in  the  *'  impok^^ 
TANcfi  of  THG  FEBIALK  sRX,  olaims  distinction  from  \U  title,  and 
patronage  from  its  worth.  We  are  always  gratified  in  an  op()oitunity 
of  extolling  such  literary  productions,  as  are  useful  as  well  as  oioia- 
mental ;  and  every  young  female,  who  is  flattered  by  the  homage  paid 
to  her  understanding,  and  is  an  advocate  for  the  dignity  of  sex,  will 
receive  this  moral  work  with  a  smile  of  complacency  ;  and  when  she 
has  perused  its  contents,  she  will  bid  farewell  to  ''  Ackerman*9 
Ri^poftiToaY,"  and  give  her  adieus  to  **  la  B£LL£  assewbT'EE.*' 

The  mystery  of  aewly  ^invented  costume,  patent  perriwig;s,  invisible 
petticoats,  wadded  corsets,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  garters,  if 
at  all  admissible,  should  never  wander  beyond  a  lady's  dres^ngroom  ; 
and  when  Mi.ss  in  her  teens,  has  left  bojfrding  8chool>  she  ought  to 
leave  off  the  study  of  enigmas,  acrostics,  conundraiBS.4ud  cha-* 
rades. 

A  female  is  called  upon,  by  nature,  td  sustain  two  of  the  most 
interestsng  characters  m  lift— -those  of  a  wife  and  motjier ! — her 
bead,  thefefjre,  should  not.be  lighter  than  the  feathers  which 
adorn  it. 

The  manners  of  a  female  may  be  accomplished,  without  being  fash* 
Jonably  giddy.  8he  may  read  German  without  imbibing  false  philo* 
•ophy— study  Italian,  without^  being  a  voluptuaFy-Hind  adorn  the 
miad  without  prejudice  to  the  heart 
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Hie  0ttbjeet»  before  ui  aim  at  the  eleyatkni  of  the  female  diameter, 
and  to  place  womea  in  that  order  of  society  to  whick  their  native  i«- 
telleetval  endowments  eminently  qualify  them. 

This  Tolnme  is  adorned  with  eaililematical  plates. 


POETRY. 

Avr.16.— Fomi/tar  'Poemt,  Moral  and  Refi£;ions,  by  Steannah  Wil- 
'  son— l2mo.  Darton  and  Co.  28.     1814. 

TfiBiEpoeas^4l<Mi  <he«ifliitii4^  of  eitustion  in  hqmble  Kfe,  call 
t»  our  memories  tbe^first  production  of  the  BHstol  milk-maid^  after- ' 
w«nb  the  nieh  respected  Mts.  Ann  -  Yeaai^ley.  They  appear  to  be 
file  first  eAMOBs  of  the  oaadofned  mose  nf  .a  village  maiden,  in  do- 
iiicstic  servitude;  if  inferior,  yet  do  we  deem  them  worthy  our  warm- 
cai  approbslMO.  ;  Piety,  MalaiSBction,  and  good  will  to  dDi  maifcami,' 
is  the  *^  hnrthaa  of  her  song ;"  from  which  we  select  the  follovini;^ 
trfbute  to  the  memory  of  her  father;  accepting  it  oiiraslvee,  agjm 
earnest  of  faturc  eitceUenre. 

His  garden  wasyhis  ehtef  delight. 

And  when  soUicient  strength  he  foind» 
«ll  wtts  indeed  « lovely  eigfajt^ 

Beauty  and  order  smiM  i 


When  In  the  ground  he  cast  his  8ee49 

Re  guairdedlt  with  special  care; 
NOr  biitf  nor  beast  nor  stone  nor  weed, 

Might  dare  to  Intenrapt  it  there. 

His  garden  saw  him  g<Rng  houie ; 

Mournful  she  iSL  in  min  lay, 
'^or  lonely  liioaiiied  his  lowly  dome 

Did  irilh  the  builders  bands  decay. 

Ye  itoittDg  shades;  ye  curling  vines, 

Ye  ^lijeels  of  bis['coiistant  care. 
Wo  mere  his  hand' each  branch  eatwinaa; 

hk  and  disorder  yen  appear. 

Ye  little  birds,  who,  from  each  spray 
Would  trace  him  all  the  garden  rcuiK!, 

In  1^  ye  eemrch  the  live  long  long  Cny, 
Be  never  will  to  youhe  Ibund. 

"  Who  now  shall  prune  the  growing  vine. 
When  the  luxuriant  branches  snoot  ? 
Or  teach  the  tendrils  how  to  twine 
Around  the  stem  that  bears  the  fruit  ? 
Ckit.  Rir.  [Sar.  ^th.]  Vrf.  1.  J'anuary,  1SX5.    M 
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.  .  FroiVLiaf]jbig;ht.rrpsts,  and  'biirmni^  niooli>  , 
Hide  flicm  lest  t!)e  pelting  sh  oWrt 
ShoidA  )S£<Ht  tbieir  bpautedus  j)loom  too  iooaV 

}e  viiussand'fiiirubd  ydu'  iltepes't  gloOm ; 
T^biflif  lame&lrifi  dh>ti8  of  dew; 

Has  hands  tio'inofe  Jihall  fidhioa  yo«. 

;  A^Bnl  mfle> .  the  .9^ir^»r  mine  die  grie^ 

^  Mj^^ff^  will  iowr.id^Miywr's  mb  Ai<4» 
:  V^T'  i»prtal  fM^wrer  eeuld  give  i^ef 

OatlHpiii^djiiiy.ii^fallierdi^d..  . 


riii.i:  >     ,vi..«... 


AATa?.— Ctefko/  Pfl^iAi^  iii*»ef<*PPee6c»l  enigmas,  <mdii 
Pbnets  and  Z^Jdhieir  signs,  '1)y  Mammie  Cortis.  Reading. 
J.  lUehard,  RoJ^i?  Esfe^t^^;  5s.' p.  t08. 

t^Iioes  sMMWfe  and  well  adapted  to  ttie  subject ;  and  the  enignai 
rMinriiiU  I  ilmliidd  to  iasiruct  in  their  soKitioiisr'Of  tlie  st^^^ 
<he  pactij,  we  shall  aftitt^  kspeeidKni  eC  Hie  Cur  writw^a  taleals* 

t.i   r  ^  .V  At. VWMieeattraciyju^. bright ^  r<9. 

Has  txavelled  through  the  Zo(Uae*a  glituriog  wsji 
,  ,^,  ,  J  .^  Has  naiii^^d  |tbg  jEUill  w*  his  bright  eje  of  gol^.     , 
"r. ,  r , ,  ,  And  tedas  ttvlnsjlieir  silvery  lighl  unfoU ; 

'. .; ;  Abj^  Virgo  fei«h  his  ardent  gaze  to  meet  i     'j'     .    , 
^  , '  "    r  V  i)im<d  Ac  Earth  on^her  ^oft  ade  roH 

;,  .Alternate  to  the  Sun  «Kijifro;^cnp6lef;   r         ^ 

'     Ohsei^'edeactStar  that  drinks  the  solM«^^^^  ^ 

;;     ..    AiidJLttna  fair  who  emulates  the  day ;  ■ 

'  "ViewM  c(juufle»^  Sans  throng 'tele8<i6|^  ta^^; 
Mjciads  on  niyrMs, crowding;  on  the  sighk, 
i   .     ,.    Wirii.won^SKj^ye<UWitU  adortlio^  ;'     .    ' 

' '     or  aiit  great  hamdr/oni.)^^^^  , 

r:t«i«.^4tftlb0io  the; Enigmas bn  the  t>i^^nelil,  we  jM.f^  beaut\fui  Ode 
to  FmnMiip-^  Psiaphiitte  <$a  tHe  third  chapter  of  th^  first  epistte 
of  Saint  Peter— and  another  ottUhe  Lord's  Prayer,  The  perusal  pf 
iftn  laiteri  eonteya  to  the  Jmnd  a  beam  of  su^^hfateidjr  consolation 
to  weak  mortals,  that  we  feel  the  highest  gtPlifipattMiCtn  extepdij^  Mfr 
lM(a»'iiauaBV  amgaed  fo^  the  aiptice  of  small  pMbiij^fionj^  by^giymf 
It't^Mr-'raailaB..  :;-•■■/'.:.>:••,  'j 

:r    .      !•  Jiyatherof  all,  who  on  this  varied  earth-    -  r  ;     t  \ 
.'    n&yetmd»mnce  blbcining  nature  fisstfavel^     .^ 
^lliott,'  who  supreme  in  gtoif  sitlsBtr  dl  msl^nbortR;.  ^i.i 
Yet  hear'st  Thy  dittdvem'b  pnyer  with  pityimj:  lov^ 
SlessM  ha  Okj  name,  whs  sever  man  ia  ftw^^^^i^ 
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Fronr  Zaiibfia's  Imeii  cowl,  %» LybWg 
Bf  thj  dopttnion  feH  tn  crefy  bcart. 
To  6y«ry  breast  thy  hefttemly  f^fe  Htpmlip 
ThatutbeS«rapbj(P9rfttod»7by  wiQ^     , 
tto  may  Thy  aoQS  Oft  e«ilh  Tbgr  My  Ism 
Tbott»  froQi  wKm  boiHily.iJI.eiir  btetftg»  ip«r» 
Ott  «» tbi«  4ay»  Tby.  voDted  gafta  bcaKvu.: , 
Thou»  unto  whom  all  bewta  ie  afie»  wid»» 
And  fraifti  n»lMiic  iwflNrcbnif  ejr^  ao  atofti  lia«|g>it 
Fatbc^  l6i^gf««,  Tbow  wb»  almi*  art- t;iNidi^ 
Forg^  the  fmltit»wbiob'fbiM»«yas  lMhr»Tiatir4 
As  weeomfmsttott  to o<r bfUhiau sbair^ 
So  may  our  enoniTby  coiDpasaknknoiv  ; 
Lead  VB  tiHtH^b  tbaa  day's  evil  htmhom 
A/jd  sanctify  alike  our  jof  mf  pai»  r 
Bf  Thee  eondiicted,  ,«be»woe'cr  ,we  f<» 
Secure  of  blessing  e*eft  t|^  bi^^in  waev 
To  Tbee^  dommiou,  gloryy  power  bdoiar; 
Hirae'ir  man's  prtiie  and  TMaa  the 
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Von.— bd  signifies  bomd--^  bd.  Aafjt^inni^t-^ititii^::  "nt  md 
axe  witb  i^  eibcej^dons,'  tn  loMb.  ed.  aJfiMiS  iditim  ^dL 
fi«ir  sdSllbit* 


JiBt  Pob1iAed»  13iiiQ.  59.  wttb  n  fcontkpieee^  |^y 
The  Museum,  or  Man  as  he  Is ;  bemg  a  ekron^  dcmpy  iqctbf»»  |iallM^ 
Iheo^deo,  and  sev.eraKother  o4o.^ieal  dissertatioai  osiiiie  ^i^iitf  af 
human  nature,  escalated  to  exbibit  to  it4  a^iokers  a  few  ottheitnuMi 
and  enrtous  materkils  of  which  \i  in  eomffkitfL  fty  a  IJwsd  af  tlia 
ereation,  dedic^led  nt^ith  or  wilhout  p^cmisgfon,  to  bi&tapknl  bnthsttt 
Ae  rest  of  tb^  pieerage.  :    ', 

*   AdTentnc«fi,:t^e>  of  Rodem  Rsndom,.  1l>y  Tl  Stec^tt^ .|f  J>.»  Wal- 
kei^s  n.  ed.  j2ok>.  fis.  :    '    / 

Bowlker's,  Chop fea,  AH  of  Angling,  n.  cid.  \8fno[  &.  ': 
Rrkbeck^'jL  MofYis^  JKote^  on  a  Journey  ^kifougb  Fxmce^  hi  Jid|y» 
Ai^rat  and' September,  1814,  8? ow  4k 

*  r  Oharlemagne,  on  I^BgHse  l>4mt^  Foeve  fipifftSy  ew  tingtiinstrfc 
•hanla;  Psr  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Membra  de  VlMtknl  do  Fraare,  2 
Toli,  4la  4i  4s « vllToks.  ff(]7«l 4tA.  9L  7^. 

'    Ofaateaubnand's^P. A.  de,  FMitiea)  RefleetioHi  ai^lfta  Tn»Iutaf9|t 

'if  iie  Frendfr  Natioft,  8vu.es.. 

S^.  ..•.%•«•  •  •  • . « . . . ,  1 . . .  •  .Dttto^  French,  8vu».f>siae  §Bi,  6d».sd. 

Oonbioed,  a.  View  of  tbo  Prophecies  of  Daniel  £sdiM  and  St. 
John,  shewing  that  all  the  prophetic  wiitingiik  «pe  fofpsad  npoo  ana 

ftmi,  aouMHp^imd  i^  no  explanatoiy  chart.    Abb  a  ainnU  cxpla»- 

tion  of  dw  praphioca  of  SMnidt  together  with  ciilical  roDarka  upta 
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44  "H^^tUrii^ish^li^^JUit^Jhoki. 

the  interpretadoDs  «( t^ttefldini&eomiiieQtalmt  4ttiinoie  fntitvitaly 
TOuQ  theaytieiBt^Jttr.  F«bv  aivl  Ciumiiii^ham,  bj  Jan.  Hatlfy  Frere 
£ftq.  8vo.  12s. 

Convei^ations  for  Ui^  iostruction  and  amusiiinuil  of  yoiith  with 
original  poeius,  by'Mi:&  Lniout,  2  vc^l^iio.  ^. 

Copeland'v,  TbiM^^y.Olist^rvaiions  oa  tUe  pnodpal  disaates  of  th« 
Rectum  and  Aj^ii^  fi^s^of^  cd,  890.  ?«,. 

Dearn^s,  T.  D^  ^««ijtiaoricaU  Topographical,  and  Dcaioriptive  Ac- 
count of  the  ^^'eul4  of  )k^it,  Bvo.  15s. 

. .  •  »•  f .».,«.». 5^ .TaUtts of  Cubtf  M«4Mur«, l^mo. 3s.  6. 

.  Delintatiuns  of  tjll« «ilMui«ouft  di^tms^f*,. comprised  iu  the  claaaifiea- 
tion  of  the  le^Pr.  Wilb^  w^ii  ai^  oot()ui^d  plates,  part.  1..4to,  IL  la. 

Disciphne,  a  no^al,  hj  Ube.  iMitiiov  of  Self  CootroJ,  3  vol.  post  8vo. 
11.  4s. 

£astIndi2^.BiWi|^.a»d,lW:|orjr»  for  1815,  correfried  ^  the  17th 
of  NoTember  1814,  Tiivo.  79.  6d. 

Faber's,  Rev.  G^^iye  Staply,  B.  D.,  DissertalioQ  09  the  Prophe^ 
cies  relative  to  the  Gj?eat  penod ^  l'2G0  Year^  fifth  ed.,2  vols.  8vo' 
ILls.  .  . 

Father,  a,  §9  he.ahovkl  he,  a  novel,  by  I\Irs.  Hplland,  4  irols.  ISmo. 
.JEf5Bi|e^  Scripture  Cb^rac^ttins  extimpkfyiug  femaje.  Virtnee  by 
Mrs.  King,  12mo.  6s.        "^ 

FnaCi  die, 'Gospels. tranUofced  from  th^G#«;ek$  Mritb  preliminary 
di9S^rtatio|^  aud  potes  critii^l  ead  explanatory  by-  George  Camp- 
bidl  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  8cl  ed    .4v^   8vo.  £2  .2«:    .  »  '[, 

Groses  French  prommciaiion  alphabetically  exhibition :  with 
tpelUng  vocabularies  and  new  fablt-s  French  a^  English  lis.  bd. 

Hayter^s,  Mr.,  Introduction  to  Perspective,  Draivkig,  tod  Paints 
ing,  second  ed.  12s.  ■'..'''•''  —  - 

Howard'^:  Nathaniel,  Vocabulary,  English  and  Greek,    designed 
for  the  Use  of  Schools,  11.  ed.  eomcted,  ISme^  3s   bd« 
-  Htttchinsou'a,  William,  Spirit  of  Masonry,  fifth  ed.  ^ith'Addi^ 
tions,  12mo.  6s.  ,i«       . 

It  is  all  true ;  or  t!)e  Grace  and  Truth  pf  the  Gospel  made 
plain  to  common  Sense  in  the  first  roi«vei-siou  and  coiisc«|ncDt 
hiimble  and  holy  Hie  and  kin<rularity,  blessed  Death  of.  Miae 
Martha  James  of  Chelwo^id^  in  Soniersetslure,  Is.  6d. 

Ingi-am'fl,  Henry,  Flower  of  Wye  a  poem  in  six  .Cantosi.SRFO. 
10s.  6d.  •  .   ^         .  .....  V 

Jatoieson^,'  Alexander,  Treatiae  on  the  reastructuiTii  of  Nape, 
with  an  Appendix  and  copious  Notes,  6vo.  9s. 

Jone*8,  John,  Grammar  of  the  Gieek  Toiigae»  on^a  nevfhui^ 
Aird  ed.  12njo.  Ha. 
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hkr.'l.-^'ilesearches  into  the  Physical  JUslory  of  Man.-  By  Jamea 
.  Cotrles  PtiChard/'M.  D.  F.fr.  5. ;  Octavo.    Pp.  5581    1814. 

*  THislnierfestliig'rohDCtne  presetats  to  the  reader  a  very*  curious 
aiudij^calde^cnptioQ  nespecting  the  nattire  and  caitses  of  those 
physical  diversities  which  chaiBcterize  difierent  races  of  men  j 
^p4  md^^^ffafff^  w^  few  objects  of  physiology  which  can  more 
agreeably  and  rationally  occupy  the  mind  than  such  an  investi- 
g9tka^ptyetiti9.^amewhBi  reiDarkabIe>  that  this  subject  has 
nirelyf  enga^td  the  Qotke  of  English  authocB^  and  when  it  has^  ^ 
they  have  principally  maintained  the  opinion  that  mankind 
6SdsBixjt  several -distinct  species,  while  on  the  contrary,  a  most 
i|»p^ctat)le  class  of  foreign  writers,  amon^  whom  we  may 
ledcto  Count  Buflbh  and  Blumenbach,  uphold  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  guestion,  and  have  miore  diffusely  advocated  their 
doctrine. 

u  Owfiuthor  has  adopted- the  opinion  that  mankind  constitute 
'  only  one  race  or  proceed  from:a  single  family— and  being  aware 
thai  dn^.dftMs  of  persons  ^would  not  admit  of  the  appeal,  he 
professes  to  make  no  reference  to  Mosaic  records,  but  seems  d/e- 
sirMS^of' estabfisUng  thepohit  m  dispute  on  independent 
grounds. 

"  The  Vorkbefdreti^  Vdhrided  iiito  nine  chapters— and  al- 
tliou^b  the  reader  may  not  1^  more  disposed  than  ourselves  to 
J^^^^^e.authpr's  opinion,  we  venture  to  anticipate  that  he  will 
peruse' it  witn  much  satisfaction':  there  can  b<e  no  hesitation  ia 
pronouncing  it  a  most  valuable  and  edifying  publicsition  J  vxd 
Cbit*  Rby*  Vol*  L  Febmary,  1815*     d  g  t  zed  bySoogle 
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nay  hereafter  be  conaidered  as  a  standard  book  of  natural  pU- 
losophy.  It  will  be  found  to  be  distinguished  by  considerable 
science^  and  a  most  asriduous  and  erudite  research  for  historical 
facts ;  the  whole  of  the  observations  being  accompanied  by  per- 
spicuous statements^  oonveyect  hi  the  most  appropriate  lan- 
guage ;  yet^  notwithstanding  all  the  diligence^  and  fascinating 
aids^  with  which  Dr.  Pricfaani  has  endeavoured  to  maintain  his 
doctrine^  ike  qgesticnueqaifes  stB  Ihrth^  tofatfhi<^atf<»  of  the 
infepen^es^  before  all  ike  p^fe  te^hre  &  genend  ap^in^lidt 
acqoiescenice. 

We  confess  that  the  mere  abstract  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion does  not  merit  all  the  importance  which  has  usually 
been  bestowed  upfon  it;  for  ot  whdt  mi(^[ient  is  it^  or  to  what 
useful  consequence  can  it  lead  to  benefit  mankind,  whether  the 
Creator  in  the  first  instance  ordained  one  genus  of  the  human 
race  to  stock  the  urikole  globe,  or  destined  tt  sepsrater  spcPdM  ih 
occupy  the  four  quarters  of  ihdt  tetteMttiA  residence. 

Auth(«s.hitheito  have  oome  to  no  sotiafaetery  coudwkmj 
although  the  arguments  have  been  a^tated  by  the  most  eminenft 
and  sagadous  writers ;  one  ^de  siisserting  all  nations  now  ex- 
isting to  have  descended  frcHn  one  faniily,  and  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  the  varieties  were  owing  altogether  to  the  itetioitt  of 
natural  causes  on  a  face  which  were  originally  unifoftn.  Oa 
the  other  side,  they  have  insisted  thitt  tibe  differences  arfe  too 
remote  to  be  so  produced,  and  thereigce  relier  dieir  originafity 
to  a  diversity  of  the  species. 

Indeed  it  does  seem  a  stretch  of  the  imaginatidn  to  rq^aid 
the  physiqol  causes  of  variety  in  aH  cases  to  skobeed  firom  die 
^terior  eii^cts  of  climates,  customs,  soil,  moae  of  subsistence^ 
or  national  manners*  Neither  is  it  less  difficidt  to  feCDiieile 
fransm>itations  of  the  human  fabrick  apd  features  to  these  inad^^ 
equate  sources :  it  appears  abs^dately  imposdble,  thttt  such  m. 
change  as  exists  between  an.  Afnoan  sav^fe;  aad  aA  AiiMb 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  should  have  ever  been  effected  b^ 
the  causes  so  attributed  to  produce  it.  Neither  bf  it  hm  probk- 
ihatical  to  suppose,  that  a  Chinese  and  a  Laplander  have  ever 
been  i^m  the  same  stocky  or  that  a  Samoide  T»tair  wilh  flufr 
natives  of  Europe,  shoidd  have  been  cast  in  the  same  moidd,' 
and  originated  from  the  same  family.  To  diicidate  the  am^ 
blguity,  it  Is  manifest  a  rigid  analytical  discussion  is  required  ; 
and,  after  m^Jring  a  few  natural  remarks  upon  the  ^ub^eci,  we 
shall  submit  the  opinion  of  the  autiior,  and  some  of  hia  de^ 
scnptions  of  the  varieties  now  existing  on  the  hot  of  die  eartit. 
^  If  we  had  been  in  possession  of  any  criterion  by  whidi  ike 
difierent  species  of  men  could  be  denoted  mfidlibly>  it  would. 
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"pbeve  a  dcsidesatom^tf  mueh  impoit^^nd  contribute  nmch  to 
abridge  the  diacugiitMn  f  but  'there  has  been  no  Ime  suiBciently 
marked^  which  ooaklbertoeived  impiicitlj,  and  this  has  obliged  , 
f^osophers  to  exexcise  tii^fiicuities  to  prove,  argumentative"* 
iy^  what  has  not  been  reinealed  in  a  more  simpte  manner. 

Toassist  this  investigation,  the  susceptibility  of  contaj^ns^ 
fin»n  various  poisons  which  influence  animals,  has  been  stated 
aa  a  mode  of  discovering  tiie  varieties  of  the  same  genus ;  but 
yet,  further  experiments  must  be  made  before  any  illustration  of 
the  subject  can  be  furnished  from  this  source.  It  is  very' true, 
and  a  very  curious  fact,  and  almost  without  exception,that  human 
poisons,  or  those  which  can  be  with  facility  communicated  to  the 
whole  of  the  hitean  race,  will  not  contaminate  uiy  other  known 
qpecies  of  animab.  The  vims  of  syphylis  or  small  pox,  will 
jNPoduce  no  effect  on  tiie  dog,  the  cat,  the  horse,  the  cow,  the 
ass,  the  mule,  the  hog,  or  monkey  tribe  of  animals  ;  but  these 
are  diiferent  genera  from  man,  and  essentially  difierent  from  all 
of  thaOf  in  their  anatomy  and  original  qualities :  and*  with  res- 
pect to  the  word  ^  susceptibility,'  it  is  of  consequence  pot  to  use 
it  in  too  extended  a  sense — for,  although  the  human  body,  by 
contagion,  over  the  whole  globe,  is  created  with  the  liability  to 
be  morbidly  affected  by  these  virulent  applications — yet  it  is 
equally  well  known  that  the  state  of  the  body  must  be  peculi-* 
arly  disposed  to  receive  either ;  many  human  beings  living  to  late 
periods  of  existence,  altiiough  frequently  within  the  influence  of 
poisonous  miasmata,  pass  their  lives  without  the  contagion ; 
whilst  many  other  animals,  as  asses,  dogs,  sheep,  hogs, 
horses,  and  cows,  have  been  frequentiy  conveyed  to  distant 
cUmatea,  where  mortal  pestilences  arising  in  one  Aind  have  no 
effect  upon  the  other,  roisons  all  difler  in  their  characters  and 
symptoms  which  they  produce  on  the  human  subject :  some  of 
tiiem  like  syphylis  or  scabies,  and  many  others  infect  with 
repetition.  The  variolus,  meakes,  &c.  cannot  be  produced  on 
the  same  -subject  a  second  time ;  and  here  we  ought  not  to  omjt 
to  .state  an  interesting  subject  which  has  occupied  the  attention 
of*  every  description  of  persons  in  this  aa  well  as  most  other  coun- 
tries the  la^t  twenty  years,  to  show  that  contagion  of  the  most 
virulent  and  mortal  kind,  and  which  has  proved  the  severest 
scourge  of  the  human  species,  may  be  resisted. 

Amongst  the  various  improvements  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, perhaps  no  one  merits  deqier  reflection  than  that  a  peculiar 
virus,  m  generis j  proceeding  from  the  ulcerated  teat  of  a  hom- 
ed animal,  should  not  only  be  discovered  to  contaminate  the 
human  system  without  the  smallest  danger  fnun  its  operation, 
Imt  that  its  effects  should  so  change  the  disposition  of  the  human 
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hodf  as  dlbdtariBy  td  »uft  Hie  sraaM  pels.  If  Mlok  Iw  ben 
the  eiieet  from  vdiat  is  dslioiiiiilallBd  iwwiiMtffoa^  itt  odHte«« 
^MSDces  are  of  flie  mliBt  extended  asd  impiirtalit  kind;  and 
wiieii  the  practice  flfaail;  become  univeHud  over  tbe  whcSei^Iobtt^ 
its  consequences  vpon  the  queaticiQ  of  popiiiftti<m  will  be  Tery 
senaiUjr  fett^  and  require  a  revision^  as  well  as  Ihe  tables  of  Ion- 
getity  ii^6r,  if  it  is  contemplatikl^  that  tbe  enstence  of  human 
beihgs  a  hmger  or  shorter  period  upon  this  cardi,  is  an  advaa^^ 
(age  to  themselves  or  to  others^  then  indeed  it  is  a  gnuid  dSs- 
covety,  and  will  benefit  mttddnd^  more  eaetensively  dian  tiK 
swordy  pestilence^  and'  famine^  cila  ii^ut^  diam*  The  forty; 
miiyxlns  of  square  miles  of  land  on  tbe  earth's  saifiMse  being 
tompoted  at  uie  piesentctm^  tdCDlilmn.90(^000^(K)0  of  inhabt'* 
fants,  the  small  pox  Whererer  it  haar  raged  for  many  eenturiesy 
hasinncMtoced  a  mortality  equal  ttione-^aeveAth  partof  tihe  dealihs^ 
oeedfrtn^  frcRh  all  other  tftaidlses;  whidi^  on  the  coitiputiUiOB  cf 
tO^OOO^OOO  dying  annually^  the  ptwdce  of  Tacdnatkm^  (when 
•  it  shall  premil  umversaily^)  wiU  prove  thte  sirivation  of  upwards 
of  4,000^000  subjects,  who  wi^uU  havu  fdlen  victim^  to  a 
pitemakiredeathfroihthisfiitbl  source)  and  as  there islHtle doubt 
of  these  Assertions  being  verified  in  Hxubftj  if  the  inraraaca 
oHiees  were  prosperous  before^  these  tables  might  admit  of  4 
beneficial  alteration  to  the  puMSfc  at  large. 

These  natu^  mBeetmns  on  the  stbjeet  of  contagion,  have 
insensibly  led  ilson  to  digress  a  Htlie  from  the  imteieiUMefsview 
of  the  Inatter  before  tis«  Mk*.  J«  H miter,  in  his  Reflections  on 
the  Animtd  CEconomy,  and  some  experiments  Ibr'the  purpose, 
imaj^iilbd  it  would  ptt)ve  a  true  denotation  of  the  different 
species  of  animals,  whenever  the  second  generation  produced 
&e  perpetuity  of  die  same  species ;  and  it  was  upon  this  prin-» 
eiple,  that  he  classed  the  dog,  the  wolf,  and  jackall,  and  con* 
sidered  them  of  one  spedes :  but  diiferently  in  the  fbx,  and  the 
dog,  whose  hybrids,  or  mongrels,  are  unprolifii^.      * 

It  is  apparent,  that  providence  has  distoibuted  the  animated 
world  into  many  distinct  species,  ordaining  that  each  should 
multiply  accofding  to  its  idnd, '  mi  propagate  the  stock,  as  it 
was  created  to  perpetuity,  but  yet  that  none  of  them  should 
transgress  their  own  limiu^  by  approai^hing  too  fiir  to  appto^d^ 
mation  vrith  oth^  species,  otherwise  it  must  be  coAsideral  iA« 
eoBsiatent  with  the  fiat  of  the  ci«ator>  to  imagine  thieit  an  un- 
limited deviation  of  stteeessive  generations  from  the  original 
stock  is  to  be  committed,  arf  nj/imiSom,  which  would  rend^ 
abortive  the  grand  design  of  pveserring  the  species  dbtinct  $ 
and  were  there  not  liiis  wise  pt^vision>  it  w^uM  1^  to  cMfo<»> 
sioR,  and  lender  the  scene  of  nature  bideottt  a&d  abcauiding 
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tfiik  moBatoeiiB  kntaBs  After  it  is  allowed  that  rach  changes 
mmf  be  produced  by  cusmMeB,  as  leally  do  cjkist,  and  vaiy  so 
diffierently  as  the  Negro  and  Albino^  the  Mongul  and  Europ^an^ 
iv«  ahoidd  be  obHged  to  admit  a  feir  argument^  that  still  more 
remote  diflerences  of  the  species  must  vary  the  distinctions^  and 
place  diem  at  greater  distances  from  original  creation^  than  they 
even  appear  to  be  at  present. 

There  has  been  a  distinction  mentioned  to  denote  the-  ra- 
riatlon  of  animal  species,  and  as  a  criteri<Hi  for  our  judgment; 
and  this  has  been  observed  of  pavaaitical  animals^  or  thoee 
which  spontaneously  derive  their  Sustenance  from  each  otilier : 
but  althoi^h  vety  ingenjous  arguments  have  been  exereised  to  , 
tfaia  point>  more  experiments  are  required^  to  take  further  no- 
tice of  it,  for  the  diversities  of  colour  only.  Our  ingenious 
author  expresses  himself  as  follows  : — 

1st.   OF  TRS   ALBINO^    OK   THE   LBUCCETRIOP. 

'  A  very  remarkable  variety  of  the  human  kind  is  that  which 
has  been  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Albino. 

'  The  term  Albino,  or  Leuccethiopes,  or  white  Ethiopians,  has 
idso  been  appropriated  to  individuals  of  this  class,  in  the  writings 
of  some  modem  naturalists.  The  latter  denomination  was  knovrn 
to  the  ancients,  and  was  by  them  applied  to  a  tribe  of  people  In 
Nigrilia,  who  were  probaMy  of  the  character  which  we  are  now 
about  to  describe. 

'  The  most  prominent  peculiarities  of  this  class  of  men  are 
the  following :  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  of  a  bright  red  hue,  and  the 
organ  of  sight  is  remarkably  sensible  of  light.  The  complexion 
is  either  uncommonly  fsAr,  and  resei&bling  that  of  the  most 
exquisite  example  of  the  sanguineous  temperament,  or  it  is  of  a 
dull  whiteness,  of  disagreeable  aspect,  an^  giving  tlie  appearance 
of  disease.  The  hair  is  extremely  soft  in  its  texture,  and  in  ge- 
neral is  perfectly  white,  but  in  some  instances,  of  a  very  light . 
Jlaxen  colour  :  and  when  the  variety  springs  up  among  negroes, 
the  woolly  excrescence  which  covers  the  heads  of  that  race  is 
Whit6. 

'  The  same,  or  very  similar  characters  are  found  in  various 
species  of  animals,  both  wild  and  domesticated  :  they  have  been 
observed  in  apes,  squirrels,  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  pamsters,  hogs, 
moles,  opossums,  martins,  pole-cats,  goats,  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  foxes ;  they  have  been  seen  in  buffaloes,  in  the  cervus  ca- 
puolas,  or  common  roe,  in  the  elephant,  though  rarely  in  the 
badger  and  the  beaver.  In  Norway  they  have  been  remarked  to 
occur  in  the  common  species  of  bear  j  and  in  Siberia,  in  the  dro- 
medary, orBactrian  camel.  Several  species  of  birds,  as^rows, 
black-birds,  canary-birds,  paiH;ridges,  fowls,  and  peacocks,  ex- 
hibit simibur  phenopiena,  having  ^eir  feathers  of  a  pure  whitCv 
colour,  and  their  eyes  red.  .  r^r^r^^]^ 
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'  In  the  humaii  kind  this  variety  frequently  appeun  among  aff 
nations,  but  it  has  been  more  remarked  in  tribes  whieh  are  ge* 
nerally  of  a  dark  complexion.  Those  races  indeed,  the  hue  of 
whose  skin  approaches  most  nearly  to  black,  are,  in  gei|eraJl«  most 
prone  to  deviations  of  colour. 

2d.    YELLOW-HAIRED    VARIETY. 

<  Another  variety  of  the  human  complexion  is  marked  by  hair  of 
a  reddish  colour,  yellowish  or  flaxen,  and  a  skin  very  fair,  though 
not  so  white  as  that  of  the  last-mentioned  description  of  men, 
but  generally  more  ruddy.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is  idways  of  a 
light  hue,  generally  blue  or  grey,  the  shade  of  colour  bearing 
a  relation  to  that  of  the  hair  and .  skin  ;  which  relation  is  pre- 
served, not  only  in  this  variety,  but  in  all  the  others,  with  scarcely 
any  exceptions. 

'  Many  species  of  animals,  both  wild  and  domesticated,  ex- 
hibit the  same  characters  ^  as  foxes,  rabbits,  dogs,  oxeA,  cats. 
The  chesnut  horse  is  a  similar  example. 

*  The  German  tribes  were  remarked  before  they  became  inter- 
mixed with  other  nations,  to  be  of  this  com[dexion ;  and  it  is 
predominant  in  the  present  day.  In  countries  which  received  their 
stock  of  people  from  Germany.  But  it  is  well  known  to  spring 
up  occasionally  in  other  races,  as  we  shall  have  further  occasion 
of  observing. 

'  This  variety  includes  the  Sanguineous  and  phlegmatic  tem- 
peraments of  physiological  writers. 

3d.  VARIETY. 

'  A  variety  still  more  extensively  prevalent  than  the  preceding, 
is  distinguished  by  dark  or  black  hair,  witli  the  iris  of  a  qorres- 
ponding  hue,  while  the  complexion  is  white,  though  without  that 
delicate  tint  which  characterizes  the  sanguineous  constitution. 
The  skin  soon  becomes  brown  by  exposure  to  the  sun  -,  but  in 
persons  who  are  constantly  protected  from  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  it  is  frequently  almost  of  the  whiteness  of  marble. 
Such  is  the  complexion  of  the  women  of  Tunis  and  other  places 
of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  where  the  heat  of  the  climate  obliges 
them  to  be  constantly  covered. 

'  This  class  in  the  human  kind  is  analogous  to  the  varieties  of 
animals,  which  are  a  few  shades  darker  than  those  compared 
above  to  the  yellow-haired  races  of  men. 

'  Such  are  the  grey  animals  among  rabbits,  cats,  and  many 
other  species.  Horses  which  have  the  coat  of  a  light  colour, 
with  their  tails  and  manes  black  are  of  this  class.  Such  is  in- 
variably the  case  with  bay  horses  ;  though  in  those  horses  which 
have  the  coat  of  a  chesnut  colour,  the  tail  and  mane  are  always 
the  same  hue,  or  stdl  lighter.    The  bay  and  chesnut  colour  in  the 
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<toT86»<0peeie0^  «eem  to  be  strongly  amlogous  to. ibis  and  the  last 
menHSdtteil  yarieties  of  mankind  respectivdy.  r 

'  In  this  Variety  we  include  the  choleric  and  melancholic  temr- 
perament9  of  physiological  and  medical  writers. 

4th.  Varibty.  * 

^  A  complexion  of  a  yellowish  tint,  passing  into  Im  olive,  and 
■tiff  long  black  hair,  constitnterscHaeof.  the  distinguishiiig  mark3 
of  sereral  similar  nationa  of  .fn[ieni  the  j^rincipal  of  whom^e  ibp 
Mongoiea^  Mandshiu^  or  JFaogusians,  and  Samoides.  Tb|^^ 
tribeaare,  perhaps,  still  more  strongly  characterized  by.  pecuL* 
arities  of  figure,  which  will  be  hereafter  considered. 

*'  ,  '      5th.  VARIfiTY.  '        ' 

.  ':Th6.iaoeof  native^  Ai^ericans  constitutes  a  class. which  is 
characterized  by  a  complexion  darker  than  the  preceding,  varying 
from  a  copper  colour  to.  a  more  dusk^  hue,  with  black  hair.  The 
figure.of  the  body  is  also  peculiar,  but  with  that  we  have  no  con- 
cern at  present. 

'  The  two  last  ^mentioned  varieties  are  tinalogous  to  many  races 
of  animals  of  dark  hue,  which  approach  in  different  shades  tb 
'black ;  as  of  horses,  ox^n,  cats,  dogs,  &c.  of  a  deep  brown  or 
dun  colour. 

6th.  VARIETY. 

I 

'  The  children  of  negro  parents  are  sometimes  variegated, 
having  their  skin  diversified  with  black  and  white  spots,  and 
part  of  their  woolly  hair  white ;  they  are  commonly  called  pie-bald 
negroes.  This  variety  is  not  very  rare  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
some  examples  of  it  have  been  brought  to  this  country.  The 
^ivbite  sppta  have*  the    same  hue   as    the   skin  of   a  very  fair 


A  similar  appearance  supervenes  on  some  diseases  in  the 
black  negro  and  children,  with  a  part  of  the  body  blacky  and  a 
part  white,  have  been  the  offspring  of  parents,  one  of  whoni  was 
an  African,  and  the  other  an  European,  jfhese  phenomena  are 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  There  is  a  distinct  native  variety 
of  the  character  here  described.  t 

*  The  resemblance  of  the  pie-bald  hdrses'  has  suggested  tlie 
napie  by  which  persons  of  this  description  have  been  vulgarly 
denominated.  ALbo  dogs,  cattle,  cats,  &c.  are  seen  every  day 
with  a' similar  appeamnce.  In  Kamschatka  wild  foxes  aie  fqund 
variolated.' 


7th.  VARIETY. 

nplexioi 
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.     '  Btedt  or  dark  tawny,  forms  the  complexion  of  several  races 
of  men. 


PfUnrd^B  ffffMwdWw^ 


fmm^  ttta^  dit^,  Im^  \onm^  tei^  SmiM,  M* 
afford  a  perfect  analog^r  jwoag  tbe  limte  kittii.  Nal.#Ndfr:  ihi^ 
%ik  but  4]ie  ikin  of  inany  of  tbern  IB  peiieotiy 

^  Such  are  the  varieties  of  colour  observed  in  the  liuman 
kind.  They  are  clearly  diewn  by  the  foregoing  comparison 
to  be  phenomena  analogous  to  the  deviations  which  contmualiy 
^^ceiff,  in  4ie  teferior  species  4^  aoumab.  We  Me  Ikbdcefore 
«omp€aied,  tteeofding  to  the  received  iawt  of  ittasmiiag  4n 
ffcyifical  questions,  to  Befer  the  fonner  <te  the  ««m<e  ^hm  mf 
natural  appearances  with  the  iaitter.  ft  may  be  t^mcMM  ^Aiat 
In  the  various  colours  of  men  thei%  is  no  specific  ffiference. 

These  are  fiie  distinctions  of  different  varfeticfs,  and  it  canndt 
be  denied,  that  the  marked  diflferences  of  the  complexion  may 
be  owing  to  the  operation  of  climate,  food,  habits,  and  na* 
lionid  customs ;  btrt-we^trniU^^ytft,  ttTatm^heMlM»'>dbtM)t 
explicitly  account  fbr  ibe  4raded  vatiactions  o^  <«ire  iMijfli 
features^  and  therefore  we  eannoiat  present  ^idd  our  jjidjjtai^ 
to  join  with  Dr.  Pricliard,  that  exterior*  causes  already  men- 
Jtioned,  are  sufficient  to  goifism  .oqr  ded^jiop  of  |3xe  p^nt  at 
issue. 

All  the  chaoracfcws  abpvaoEM^tiei^.fy'efreiqueotly  transniitteii 
to  the  offspring;  yet,  we  doubt,  whether  the  osseoiuir«ytF)aQ)tlW 
can  be  hereditarily  transmitted,  for  we  ourselves  can  testify, 
in  two  instances,  of  very  dissrniilar  old  male  portraits,  the  first 
nearly  thtce  hundred  years,  jp^te^  Tidth -a  prominent  Quecian 
.nose,^and  a  cansiderable.elevfition  of  th^  chieek  jbtoue9>  both  .of 
which  are  transmiitted  thvei^igh  fifteen  su^esslv^e  gen^ifo^V^nA, 
and  these  strong  features  are  teidubiliQd  in  -th^  living  ^9^^^^ 
and  the^miier,  4Miotigfait<wasiiHify  ildyeaili^  fmiMidtiuiffligb 
four  successive  generations  into  dw  ^present,  mfith  ^^le  joawt 
similitude  of  the  parent's  resemblance,  denoted  by  avopy  yshoit 
snub  nose ;  with  the  ^<MSIterf»  ffwpcfter,  esitKimdy  fn)tube- 
rant,  possessing  the  characters  of  jan  African  sav^ge^  and  ap- 
.prOaching  to  the  ape  species  \  indeed,  When  Jhe  skeletons  6f 
a  Hottentot;,  anEufqpeai^,  and  an  Ourang  Outang  are  com- 
pared, the  first  seems  more  allied  to  the  latt^  .than  the  fonn^. 
In  the  first  file  bouAs  .of  the  £q^ers  i^rojumate  th^  kn^es  in 
mi  csect.postive,  andrsoit  is  with1ibe.ha}>iaKmj  til^Wl.bOQie 
is  loi^fer,  the  nose  .bone  shc^jtar^  .wilh.»  fiutber  ^ssfifmMfM^ 
of 'each  ottier  in  the  ftdal  ibones  and.efattiqn^xiMi^tdistiiMit 
from  a  native  American,  an  Otaheitean,  or  European.    * 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  the  imagination  of  the  mother 
has  been  frequently  afiected  so  poWeirfrdly  as  to  cause  the  bony 
irtructnre  of  the  fietmm ueero'toeOTieapoiMl vMi  thtflwliier's 
mental  emotions. 
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'  rTlMmis  acciK-^di'autheiitieated  in  fhe  memoirs  of  phy- 
sndkgical  leooidftof  Parisy  whicb^  witH^mtoy  simihor  tfccur-' 
venees/is  too  cinious  .to  ►pass  o\te.  A  female  in  tliefiflli- 
HMmlh'of  her  ptegntaaicf  te\t  the^cmosity  to  become  aii  ejFe 
witness  of  a  criimnal "  broke  onf  the  wheel.  I^eis  said  to. 
have  been  affected  with  the  strongest  feelings^  and  indicated 
orach  sensibility,  to  renkove  finom  the  cxowd^  but  was  not  j[»er- 
Hiitted.  >iShe  was  delivered  of  the  fdetiis  in  the  usual  p€anod ; 
when  the  child  was  discovered  fo  be  accurately  mutilated  with 
suntiar  firacturai  of  the  extremities  and  sternum  as  the  un- 
happy ^ufierer.  From  thb  singularoarratioQ^  it  is  demonstmt* 
ed,'that  strong  emotions  of  the  mind  produce  a  surprizing> 
effect  on  the  foetus,  whSst  it  continues  in  utero.  Yet  we- 
have  never  heard  that  any  casual  injuries  of  the  bones  of  the 
parent  had  been  transferred  to  his  ofispring ;  and  indeed  it 
i^pears  as  improbable  as  if  a  father  who  had  suffiured  anmuta- 
tKMi  of  an  inferior  extremity  should  produce  a  child  with  one 
kg.  We  have  here  presiuned  to  state  the.  appas^t  difficulty 
whidi  naturally  is  felt  in  altering  the  bony  c6nfiguration  of 
lineal  descendants,  excepting  by  the  force  of  the  imagination 
upon  the  fifetus  inutero,  and  we  perceive  no  wmetf  in  twins, 
which  manifests  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  the  race.  White 
animals,  with  red  eyes,  produce  ofispring  of  resemblance; 
but  the  character  of  lihe  stock  will  be  retained  as  an  aborigo, 
although  intermixtures  may  occasionally  take  place :  it  is  said, 
that  a  sable  hue.  of  the  pai^ents  is  transferred  to  the  progeny, 
and  that  cattl^^dealecs  idways  select  the  black  rams  in  this 
country ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  Hhat  many  other  countries 
vwefer  the  black  and  reject  the  white,  all  denoting  the  tendency 
to  hereditary  transmission.  In<  the  sporting  of  nature  ita 
varieties  are  common  to  die  vegetable  creation ;  but.we  are  npt 
so  ceitain,  that  the  hereditary  transmission  is  so  perfect  as  in 
animals,  or  whether  the  original  stock  may  be  obliterated  by 
crosses;  but  we  apprehend,  that  however  dissimilai^  the 
pK^eny  magr  «ppear  for  more  than  one  generation,  that  the 
original  created  plant  will  be  restored,  possessing  all  its  pristine 
ehiaraeters,-  so  amuous.does  nature  appear  to  preserve  them 
h^tn  being  infringed ;  for  it  is  a  most  wcmderfiil  deviation  we 
observe  in  the  breed  of  pigeons,  that  die  first  generation  never 
breed  accurately;  butHhSt  the  second  bears  the  accuracy  of 
the  gfhad  paoent  to  afeathec.  ^The  progeny  may  resemble 
either  father  or  mcriQief  distinetivelyf  and  yiet,  thpugh  many  of 
fsbe  diMmdtiana  of  either  may  be.  supfHpessed  in  the  $rst,  they 
untt^eoui' iti;9u4eecidt4g  gen^erations* 
Ceit.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  February,  1815.  O  ,. 
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Am&tkg  hmw  anA  mvh^  faclM  of  thfe  IdaA  can beaMAr- 
ftinednMe perfect^ tHim  in'  o43ier  kiiids,  oa  acocnml  of  fho 
alt^titM  yaid  to  Ae  breed  of  sueh  txamA  i  aad  it  is  sM^ 
tiiftl tehonisiaidsome  other  abiiaUB  inamj  qBaiitie^ atod ]|iBiti» 
<$ldaf  Aarfes  df  cobur  wiU  return^,  after  iyssg  ffermant 


it  liai  baea  often  olNRerved>  tint  diiUhen  are  in  alt  MSjpecta 
diirfflflBi*  to  their  iinm«dlilita]^al«nlsy  yet  oloaeiy  resemble  tiMr 

-  All  liiese  pbemntieita  of  te^^'prtRlHClito^  shew  only  flnft 
tiiM|^  iMttue  varies  in  her  proifeotiolis>-  she  .preserves  1M 
cSrigfand  ^aKty  of  distingoiflAiiag  the  sonrtre  fvom  whence  thcf 
^p^xAgr  the  oMour  and  exterior  aoaOs  aury  certaidiy  iarise 
ftdfti  ^ffiBDe^  &Ci ;  yet  alift  thte  igm  of  Hkt  bones  and  parti^ 
<tal«r  ftatuiies  arestsmped  mfh  hlddiUe  bapteakms  diat  cm^ 
not  be esslsff^ly  dnm^sd^fiKits  such  iaadofaale  eaases;  but 
€v^a]^peiffanceresulthig  ftAsn  eoloiror  dimate,  with  the  crossed 
Of  patients^  b  readfly  admitlied,  aiid  we^  tUnk  n|XMi  this  ^hysd 
thei^  ebotd  not  be  tw6  opinions ;  but  the  vanous  teecies  of 
sfiiftnals  eif  vegetables  should  be  oousiittited  distinct  and  tminter^- 
rilpted,  and  for  that  purpose  an  onlidpoteDitfiai  yrta  intei^poeed 
€b  prohibit  1^  positive  idb«dition  df  original  creation,  as  mreU  as  to 
prescfiTVe  mdmpaired^  the  essential  characters  of  the  prodne* 
tions  at  the  two  la^giomi.  It  is  for  Ais  gieat  end^  that  the 
dehy  has  forbidden  the  isieciMsd  fenenvtba  of  ^dstind;  speoies  to 
pir6dacej  for  if  mongrels  weie  to  teeed,  the  hideous  transma*- 
tatloils  vronM  perpetoate  such  a  variety  as  would  totally  oblite* 
#ate  the  prinriltive  stock  firom  wfaehce  tikev  were  derived. 

I4fi  Hferenee  to  what  has  been  observed -that  all  the  divenkics 
of  figttf e  ttid  proportion  of  fixe  human  race,  cannot  bei  pro«- 
duoed  hy  ouAoms,  soil,  fbod,  climate,  or  nattonal  manoemi 
We  shall  present  the  a))^ihor's  own  aeeomt^  the  difietencas 
#hich  exist  in  the  conflgnratfon  of  Ae  boni^  composing  the 
human  skull. 

Many  celebrated  anatomists,  Bhanenbach,  Cuvier,  Oamper, 
And  of  Bate,  Pl^essor  Gale,  hme  endeavored  to  M»ow  new 
%ht  upon  the  figuipe  of  Ae  emnium,  referring  its  diveialtwto 
not  only  to  4he  variedtts  of  'expression  whidi  it  imparted  to  this 
iKOUiite»ant>e,  but  thatit^Msessesaieontnnd  overthecharax^^ 
lers^tf  the  mind,  wd  thcMjurh  weshsAoffiir,  j^^tesendj^,  a  tm 
temortcs  oft  what  has  been  4)b8eiMd  <m'this  cunoos  subject^  wii 
think  there  have  belai  no  ^tifiquate  eaEperimentt  to  flx  M 
opinioh  df  its  importane«s$  and  It  innst  be  ^sonsidered  vatfier aif 
hypothetical  conceit^  until  it  ^has  abtaiaed  fiiithar  ilMii*' 
tration..  , .      i    •      ;      -  .      . 
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tW AQo)^  propels  of  tbe.fro^i^  tpne^  the  olocolar  e^  ffpund^ 

mmmaf^ 


AeinoaerMnt,  the  sfmeheim^n  .Aa  ^lynihiiiwii  ■■pTuMal 
i  noirigr  inutile  {s^me  lioritEoplal  .flftoe swiAi ArdMck .faoMS, 

ssm^.ik^ffova  iay<B»ri8  a%b%  iv#rk£d»  the  ^JfMiplpr  fsdgfi^4p 
jK>p^e  degree  iQimded  forwards,  .Uve  dbu|o.4ighUy  pnymyejtjt,  . 

34.   OF  THE  KEORQ. 

Theteoi  naivoir,  compvessed  «t:fthe  aides,  the  ^foiakM^iiwyjr 
tSHMr«,  ¥«i4ted^  theicheek  honea  pN^ieotiog  S»Tvm4$,A\>t,  vn^ 
trils  wide,  the  fosss  maxillares  deeply  ^at£ed  rM^iad  tfee  :ii^- 
prhitldrfosaviieif,  the.ja;(vs  ]eqgtbeae4  th'^dloocS^T^fi^  Q^«¥>Wj 
long,  and;eliptical,  the  front^  teeth  of  the  uj^er  ^j^w  turuod 
»©bliq«ely.forwwd8,  the  lower  jaw  strong  and  largie,  ihe  ^kiill  m 
general  tlii<^  and  heavy.* 

Sufh  is  ihe  descHption  rf  'flie  keads  of  AeiJnw  races  df 
tnankm^/Which  diftr  ipost  wWrfy  from  each  tither.  However, 
'weimqr  9iA,  that  exclusive  of  tbe^e  descrbtions,  there  ^ 
t>thers  appertakung  to  the  Americans  tmd  tne  Mahiy  P^<^^» 
^eiormer  of  which  ^as  an  intermediate  i^oiritcfxr,  lietwecsi 
^he  ^European  and  Mongol;  and  Ate'ltrtisr  between  <the  !Ett- 
topeanaiid the. Negro.  To  tuicotuit  ibr  the  ^oiifigtiratfon  df 
<flie  sMJl,  and  its  various  forms, ,  ithas  beeutittributed  to  musr- 
X^ihfr  action.  For  example;  the  tnranium  t>f  the  jnegro  from 
'tiiat  of  the  European,  xpay  be  traced  to  the  general  and  leading 
Character  of  lateral  compression.  The  sk^l  of  the  JUtipan 
receives  on  each  side  the  pressure  rf  very  strpng  and  tei^e 
^nrnaclesy  whieh  have  much  greater  bidk  and  force  than  the 
correspondent  muscles  of  other  idistinctions. 

The  temporal  muscle  rises  very  near  the  si^ittal  sutoi^,  wd 
covers  almost  the  whole  of.  the  parietal  bo^ej  andjn  pastfin'g 
imdeir'  ^he  zygomatic  arch^  it  'forms  a  large  .mass  of  fiesta^ 
'*Bbr^,  'tiie  whole  -gveatly  lexeeajing .  in  nu^goitode,  and  .conse- 
quetiHy. in  power,  the  usual  conformation  of  the  same  part  in 
Europeans.  The  masseter  is  reiftarkably  thick  and  sto;>n^, 
The  force  of  these  muscles  continually  «xerted;»  'before  the 
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hardening  and  ioraiplelicmiof  .&e- tHn^s^'OftORot  but  ppoduce 
great  compression  on  the  sides  of  the  head;  elongation  of  the 
■ppef  jAWy  which  produces,  'in  consequenoe,-  an  extension  of 
the  fiice  downwards  and  forwards.  Greater  space  will  thus  be 
afibrded  for  the  expansion'of  the  nas^  cavities,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  organ  of  smell)  the  forehead,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple^ would  be  rendeitednarro^,^  ^d  the;chdeks  would  take 
a  projection  forwards, .  while;  the  £()s$u  uaadUaris  could  not  fail 
of  b^ng  very  deeply  imprinted. 

..  In  f  Aei  head  of  the  .Mongol,  th^  peculiar  dk^xmten  ve  of 
lan  opposite  4k8cnption.  The  cheek  bbnes  extendi  ^utwaids, 
.die  craiuum  assiimee'«:i]i#re  square  .form,  audits  {Hrominenoes 
esiiibit  a  tendency  to  lateral  projectioli.  in  a  considerate  de- 
gree, this  different  structure  maybe  accounted  for  by  the  de^- 
ficiency  of  the  compressing  force,  which  being  excessive,  prb^ 
duces  such  remarkable  effects  on  the  hf^ad  of  the  African ;  but 
the  anatomy'  of  the  Mongul  has  not  been  very  accurately  in-  - 
vestigated,  and  it  is  possible  that  we  should  discover,'  if 
we  were  better  acquainted  with  it,  many  circumstances  tending 
to  elucidate  its  peculiarities. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  foramen  magnu^i  of  a  negro  ^ 
situated  more  backwards  than  in  the  European  skull. 

Such  are  the  differences  bet^'een  the  two  skulls ;  and  it  will 
rest  with  the  reader  whether  the  deviations  in^the  different  skulls^ 
and  the  situation  of  the  foramen  magnum .  aie  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for^  by  the  difierent  pressure  of  muscles ;  to  those  who 
argue  for  the  affirmative,  it  may  be  offered  in  reply,  that  even 
if  this  cause  could  be  imagined  to  have  adequate  effects,  it 
'must  be  attributed  to  ihe  attachments  and  greater  sti^ength  of 
ipuscle  ;  and  further,  that  the  more  posterior  situation  of  the 
foramen  magnum  could  not  be  accquntable  to  anything  less  than 
an  original  difference  of  the  specjes.  It  must  be  ;^lowed, 
however,  that  a  diversitvof  individual  features  may,>ij^  ^^f^ 
measure,  depend  upon  the  distribution  of  the  muscles  wlucn 
are  perpetually  varying,  the  general  effect  of  tlie  countenapoe^ 
which  is  rendered  thereby  the  more  expressive  and  interesting.. 

There  exist,  amongst  different  tribes  of  negroes,  a  great 
variety ;  but  overlooking  the  minor  ones,  there  are  some  tribes 
which  have  small  eyes ;  another  tribe  is  remarked  for  large- 
orbits.  ^  . 

The  natives  of  Guinea  are^  very  black,  but  they  have  UQt  the 
flat  nose  or  thick  lips ;  and  in  Dampicx's  Voyage,  it  may  betearnt 
that  the  natives  of  Natal^  in  Africa,  have  good  lunbs,  and  the 
countenance  oval;  their  noses  neither  flat  nor  high,  but  very 
well  proportioned;  their  teeih  white;  and  their  aspect  alto- 
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^fllfaM  gmedal-'^-Mfy  denotiiig:  that  eraii  tla&juikt^  >Miifieiit 
in  the  same  latitudes,  preserve  their  oiiginaliifwh.aAi.viilipi. 
JBluoienbach  iahis  CoUecfio  Cramofum,^  observes,  ^  ^  . 

eipierpeitua  si^  quin  multimodis  liisibus  deHj^ts^t^  ^t•>int$l^!p^ 
^tes  Europeos  passim  iBthiopiquo),  Habitipn .  .au,t  luknuccibvippi 
nsferem^  vi4eaif)u^|     '.,.  ..,...,.;.„    ....*V,.    ^!i.  .V'''.    ' 

•'  it  hag-faeen'-everiobservai  ty  tkc  Taritlion  in  evdry*tiib«:cf 
nalioiisy and' even  inkxndties  oF nations^^  that  the  featbrditi^iUl 
eoldur'fliffiir;  *  nearly  ^iknieh  in  alarge  t9<9rh'in'  I^glandy  >M)4f 
it  wAre  the  residence .  of  the  natives .  of  rf!*/Burtipe— i-yeft>*iHS!l 
osifteiir^'coJili^urat!dns;*yucfek^  have  been  idBuited'tb,  veiV  iWeJy 
c*i<OT/*]Bu^'iv0 shaD hereqiiote  what  Dr. Prlchard 'says  upon 
thi  su1t)ject.^-fl[e  reniark^^    /         '    ,        '  "'      ' 

..  .ill    ,•   f^-    •   .1    ..•      .  -i  '    J       lit.     . .«/.  I  •  ,  I  ..    .     J  •:         •:.■.' 

'^'TWtf'th^ differetkc^'df'the  facial  lin^ley  if  it  Mrere  eonstaiic. 
~1M>^d  seehi  to  allbrd  fAoYe  teasoh  for  the  opitiioa  of  sp^dJie'  (fi- 
'vertity  than'  any  other  Variety.'  But  the  efevatioti  of  the  fbrehead 
and  the  position 'of  the  tneatus  auditorius/ and  consequehtfty  this 
'khgle^  exhibits 'great  diifei^efnces  In  the '  natives  of  tldd  eoUnti^, 
iUid  probably  ih  maiiy  examples  Would  B^  found  to  't^gree  with 
those  of  llhefHhiopian.'  Blumc?nbach'^^\ob8erVed  the  angle  to  be. 
the  same  as  in  the  natives  of  Lithuania.'  He  afterwards  says  i^-^ 
^  The  variety  obsetVed  in  the  foWls  of  Padua  is  very  remarkable, 
and  knueh  greater  than  any  diiferenee  of  the  cranram  in  our  own 
kind.  'Hie  fip^r  porti0n  of  the  skull  is  dilated  into  a  sheU  of 
hemispherical  form,  full  of  small  holes;  The  whole  oavity  4if 
dilated  bone  is  fiUcid  up  by  an  unusual  abundanee  of  the  cerebral 
substance.  .      '      - 

'  Such  being  the  diversities  found  in  the  skulls  of  animals, 
which  are  undoubtedly  of  the  same  species,  vre  may  conclude, 
from  the  analogical  reasoning  we  have  adopted  as  our 'principal 
guide>  as  weU  as  other  arguments,  that  the  varieties  observed  in 
the  form  of  the  human  cranium,  are  not  specific  differences.' 

Arbitrary  classification  has  been  found  an  obstruction  tolibe- 
.ralinvefltigations;  in. -natural  philosophy.  It' was  intended  to 
confer  a  lucid  mder  of  arrangement  and  an  asssistanqe  to  tiie 
memory;  but  in- effecting  this  purpose,  'some  absurdities  have 
only  tended  to  pus^fe  and  eonfoimd.  Linnseus^  considering 
.the  negro  a^-a-  luijk  het\Yeea  manapd  an  ape^  ,ha^  cls^sed  ttieni 
in, the  same  order*  *  There  are  nutny  objections  to  suc]\  ao  ar- 
rangement, which  we  do  hot  enter  mt^;  but  fhe  sliades  of  va- 
^fSty  iu  ge9(^m  an4  spadiss  are  of|;eh  so  shiall^  m  vuppus  tribes  of 
jQien  a3  well  a^  beasts,  oirds,  and  fishes,  that  it  is  improbiable 
any  JHst  classification  of  species  of  eitlier  one  or  tiie  other,  will 
ever  be  found  witlfiout  many  objections  and  imperfections. 
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'  In  some  instances  tHe  skeletons  of  negroes  have  l)een  founfl 
^IntVe  six  Imnbar  TetUsbnc.  Tlie  same  variety  isofbsiuteci  in  the 
llittly^  of  ofur  own  'country,  and  some  of  ttit  tnounplei  ^bfetve 
nulisu  tmder  my  'own  obsert atiuu. 

'  The  ribs  of  the  negro  are  said  to  be  largerimd  ^nore  efi-* 
cmwlrttdlibm  liieygeaMMlly  me wMt?«4  «iHliB«»]ii64ii8feHi9«itlie 
iri^htk orib  approadMS  more  muly  to^e  ttonin  $  innitifttm  it  » 
lM#ehied  Haiti  bat  SMUMrii^tea^MB^  heMsore^rii^nl^isiifl^ 
-vanetif  in  BorGgpeanf . 

'  The  aesamoid  bones  in  the  foot,  and  the  osaea  triqiietm  .ifi 
the  head,  are  more  'fre^ent  in  ihe  negro  than  ii^  Ijie  ^Bpirop^sJi. 

<  In  soine  of  these  varieties,  it  appears  that  fhe  gehec&ty  cf 
negroes  approach  more  nearly  to  the  structure  of  tlie  9pi,  than 
ihe  'generality  of  Europeans :  but  if  we  qomidarindividuolff,  there 
Ja  BO  Buoh  approximation;  fi>r  all  these  ayawipigs  of  ¥84^^  ^m^» 
cur  also  among  our  own  people.  Those  wnt^na  iherefoie  mfia^^ 
very  nnauthoristed  inference,  whooondude.fiom-flndi  insteHQeii, 
that  the  negro  is  4m  intermediate  qpeides  between  4heid(ole  11^ 
and  those  tribes  of  brutes  which  most  resfmbl^  the  human  form. 
Some  dififereaces  have  also  beenobservied  in  the  usual  jprqpprtioi^ 
of  parts  in  Suropeaas  and  Africans. 

'  It  is  said,  although not'B^fficiestfynso^rtauied,  that, the .dim^iv- 
-aions  of  the  female  .pelvis,  in  Gomiparison  with  the  •nMl^,,,aie 
greater  in  the  m«yari^  of  the  latter jpeoplifw  than  in  tbe.mi^i^y 
of  theformer* 

'  The  fingers  and  fore  amis  are  longer  in.  proportion  to  the  9S 
humeris  in  negroes,  than  in  the  generality  of  other  men. 

'  A  communication  has  lately  been  made,  to  the  Royal  Society, 
of  a  curious  example  of  varie^  in  sheep>  .SipriQging.up  de  naoq, 
and  perpetuated  in  the  stock.  A  ram  of  the  variety  was  origi- 
nally produced  ou  a  farm  in  Connecticut,  in  ,New  England,  in 
1791.  The  ewes,  in^prt^ated  hy  this  auima},  aonietimes  pro- 
duced the  new  variety,  sometimes  not.  By  degrees  a  considerable 
number  of  them  were  produced,  «nd  the  breed  was  vcgtilarly 
propagated.  It  was  called  the  .Ankon  abeep  dEiom  Ae  matd 
dyHtSvi  the  name  behig  derived  from IdietihaTacteristtc.foim  of  the 
fore  legs,  which  were  bent  like*  an  elbow.  Both.UindAnd.foi» 
legs  were  very  short,  but  partioularfy  the  latter.* 

ilie  smne  ftrguuients  vHbufdr  were  used  in  the^foivgMig  p^JV 
on  the  3ubjiect  of  diversities  in  the  cranium^  'ftoflionze  oirir 
drawing  a  similar  inference. 

We  shall  conclude  onrremarks  upon  this  interesting  Tblunei 
with    some  general  anatomical  observations  .chiej9y  tm  ihe 
structure  of  theparts  in  which  the  variety  of  colourscmsbtB  anil  - 
on  the  nature  of  this  diversity* 
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t  to  caqiiive  mto  di€  causes  wUck  pnrflice 
die  Tari«ties  of  eoioor  m  maakiiid,  k  will  be  necesmry  to  exft«* 
ttdAewitli  MeAtioDj  tiie  organizalion  of  llie  parts  in  which  the 
fiirersitysnbnsts. 

The  most  accnrate  observer  of  the  aaatomy  and  phpiologicat 
writer  upon  the  structure  of  the  skin,  is  the  late  XkvierBichat^ 
and  our  author  having  assiilned  his  doctrine,  we  shall  abstract 
Iheoiofit  remarkaW^  of  his  observatbos  on  this  subjed;. 

OH  THK  OROAN13ATI0M   OF  THB  SKIN. 

'^  the  8k^tt;i  considered  anatomically  consists  of  two  prineipof 
parts^  triz.— the  tme  skin  or  chorion,  as  Bichat  has  denominated 
K;  and  the  epidermis,  cnticle  or  scarf-skin. 

'  The  cutaneous  reticle  or  rete  mucosnm  of  Malpighi,  is  situ- 
ated between  the  chorion  and  the  cuticle  :  it  is  on  thb  substance 
that  the  variety  of  colour  depends. 

*  1.  The  chorion  is  very  remarkable  in  thickness,  being  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  scarcely  half  as  thick  as  on  the  poste- 
rior ',  its  texture  also  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  On 
Ae  sole  of  the  fbot  and  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  interior  sur* 
ftice  of  the  chorion,  when  accurately  detached  from  the  cellular 
substance,  exhibits  an  infinite  number  of  white  fibres,  shining 
Hke  aponeurotic  fibres,  which,  rising  from  the  said  surfisice,  cross 
each  other  in  different  directions,  leaving  innumerable  interstice^ 
dned  with  fiit.  The  chorion,  which  covers  the  breast,  abdomen^, 
back,  the  limbs,  &c.  differs  from  the  above  portion  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fibres,  which  are  much  less  distinct  and  less  connect- 
ed wifh  the  celhdar  substance,  and  in  the  extent  of  the  interstices, 
which  are  much  smaller.  On  the  back  of  the  hands,  on  the.  up- 
per part  of  the  feet,  and  on  the  forehead,  the  interior  surfiice 
of  the,  chorion  is  smooth,  white,  and  of  dense  texture. 

*'  When  the  skin  has  been  macerated  some  time,  the  fibres  of 
the  chorion  become  more  distinct,  and  the  interstices  are  more 
easily  marked.  We  ,then  perceive  that  the  latter  exist  not  only 
on  ihe  internal  surface,  but  extend  themselves  into  the  texture, 
lirhich  appears  truly  crebriform  through  its  whole  substance. 

*  When  the  cuticle  is  carefully  separated  by  maceration  from 
thfe  external  sutfiice  of  the  chorion,  we  perceive  on  the  latter  a 
ilumber  of  minute  fbramina^  which  enter  obliquely  into  its  tex- 
ture, and  have  communication  with  the  interstices  of  the  inner 
smrfece  and  interior  structure.  Through  these  opodngs  the  haSrs, 
theexhakent^  absoriient,  and  sanffuineons  vessds,  and  the  nerves^ 

CSS  to  the  external  surface  of  the  chorion.  Thus,  in  order  to 
ve  u  t(ue  conception  of  tins  body,  we  must  consider  it  as  a  re- 
ticulated texture  of  which  Ae  ceBs  are  more  extensive  internally, 
i^d  dhninish  toward^  the  exterior  surface. 
^*  The  substance  ofthe'interstitlid  textvttt,  which  constitutes  the 
tfioribn,  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  fibres  of  the 
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*  The  sensabilky  of.  the  skin  and  iu  other  fuaptioiw  da  not 
reside  in  the  porlioaof  it  which  we  have  been  descriJbing,  but.ifi 
the  irascul^  and  aeneous  structures.  Jfor  the.  sensitive,  and 
morbid  phenomena  of  the  skin,  have  but  little  relation  to  the 
texture  of  the  chorion  or  cutis,  vera,  but  are  manifestly  ext»k>r 
to  it. 

'The  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  the  property  of  the  nervous 
papillae,  which  arise  from  the  exterior  surface  of  the  chorion  5  and 
are  probably  prolongations  of  nervous  fibres  which  pass  thix>ugW 
the  interstices. 

*  The  function's  of  the  dkin  which  have  reference  to  the  drca* 
lation,  reside  principally  in  the  cutaneous  reticle  or  rete  mucosum* 

'  2.  The  cutaneous  reticle.  The  idea  which  physiologists  have^ 
entertained  of  the  rete  mucosum,  since  the  time  of  Malpighi^  wha 
6rst  described  it,  has  been  that  of  a  layer  of  mucous  substance 
of  the  chorion,  and  there  remaining  in  a  stagnant  state. 

'  Bichat  has  shewn  that  thare  is  no  ground  for  the  opinion  oC 
its  nature.  The  mucous  substance  can  never ,  be  colleetefi  -or 
exhibited  by  the  most  acute  anatomical  process,  which  ^seefus  \j\ 
pcqve  that  it  does. not  exist.  1^  a  piece  of  ,tbe  d^in  he  cut  .lontT 
gitudinally,.  we  disQoyer  very  distinctly  the  Jin^  whic^  ^i&p^xBti^ 
the  chorion  from  the  epidermi.%  and  nothing  like,  an.  extrav4satQc| 
substance  is  £ound  bjctween  tliexn.  It  ap^iears  i^^i  the  qut«M3|eou4 
i^eticle  consists  in  reality'  of  a  vety  fine  texture  pf  ve^(^,.  wliigh 
passing  through  the  numerous  fora^iina  of  the  choi^cw  extend 
themselves  in  a  very  attenuated  form  over  its  external  siiif aeQ« 
The  existence  of  this  vastular  net  work,  si^ys  Bichat,  is  proved 
by  very  fine  ii^ijections,  which  cliange  entirely  the  colour  of  th^ 
skin  externalljo  while  they  have  but  Uttle  effect  on  it  withii^ 

'  This  reticle,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  thep^ncipol  3ea$ 
of  the  numerous  eruptions,  wh^h  ^e  for  the  mofl;!;  part  i^gKign 
to  the  chorion  itself.  We  may,  therefore,  conceive  the  retieufa^ 
fabric,  as  a  general  capillary  system,  surroundings  the  CHtai^aou^ 
organs,. and  forming,  together  withthe  papillsBx.an  iptiermediate 
layer  between  the  chorion  and  the,  cuticle.  This  system  gf  ves-^ 
sels  contains  fiuids  of  different  shades  in  black  and  tawny  people^ , 

f  The  colouring  of  the  skin  is  therefore  similar  to  that  of  the 
hair,  which  manifestly  depends  ,on  a  fluid  cpnUuped  i^  thQ  car 
pillary  tubes  -y  It  is  also  analo^us  in  its  n^iture  to  novi'  materitii 
or  the  dark  spots  which  exist  upon  the  skins  of  white  people 
itom  the  period  of  biirth*  In  the  4atter.no  fluid  .has t been  diat 
cov/ered  to  bedep^ited  between  the  chorion  and  e^ticl^•^ 

*  3.  The  epidermis  or  cuticle  is  the  external,  cpverimg  of .  th0 
Jjody,  endowed  with,  scarcely. apy  .of  the  characters  of  life.  .  It . 

*  consists  of  a  single  laniipa  throughout,  the  grei^ter  psurt  of  itf 
extent,  t^ut  in  the  palms '  of  the  lumds  and  spl^  of  ,the  feet  there 
are  more  than  one ;  it  is  perforated  by  holes  for  the  transmission 
of  hairs  and. the  e;^4)alent  ai)d  absorbent  yessel9. 

'  The  cuticle  and  chorion  are  of  the  same,  colour  ^k  the  £ur#^ 
pean  and  in  the  negro.  -   r^      \  .ja 
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'  Ail  the  hairs  originate  in  the  cellular  substance  beneath  the 
skjbi.  Each  hair  is  inclosed  in  its  origin  in  a  small  membranous 
ctfml,  which  is  transparent^  and  through  whieh^  when  nicely  dis(- 
sected^  the  body  of  the  hair  is  distinctly  seen.  This  cylindrical 
canal  accompanies  the  hair  to  the  corresponding  pore  in  the 
Mn,  passes  through  it  and  goes  on  to  the  cuticle ;  it  proceeds  no 
fitrther^  but  is  lost  in  the  texture  of  this  membrane.  Tb^  length 
of  the  canal  is  about  five  lines  for*  the  hairs  of  the  head.  The 
mtemal  surface  of  the  canal  is  not  adherent  to  the  filament^ 
except  at  the  base  of  the  latter^  where  the  hair  appears  to  receive 
its  nourishment ;  if  this  adhesion  is  destroyed^  the  hair  may  be 
drawn  out  of  the  canal  as  through  a  sheath^  being  no  where 
connected. 

*  The  hair  at  its  base^  where  it  adheres  to  the  canal^  is  some* 
what  fuller  than  through  the  rest  of  its  course.  The  adhesion  is 
probaBly  produced  by  vessels  which  enter  into  the  filament. 
Possibly  nerves  are  also  extended  to  the  hairs. 

'  It  has  been  commonly  said^  that  the  hair  does  not  pierce  the 
cuticle  i  but  raises  it,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  pit>long^tion  of  it 
in  the  form  of  a  sheath.  (This  is  not  the  fact.  The  cuticle  im- 
parts nothing  additional  to  the  hair,  which  is  as  large  before  its 
exit  from  the  cutaneous  pore  as  it  is  beyond.  , 

'  The  exterior  cylinder  of  the  hair  resembles  the  cuticle  in  its 
nature,  though  it  differs  from  it  in  some  respects;  as  offering 
great  resistance  to  the  effect  of  maceration  and  boiling.  This 
external  portion  of  the  hair  has  none  of  the  properties  of  vitality. 

'  The  internal  portion  of  the  hair  consists  apparently  of  two 
systems  of  minute  vessels.  In  one  of  these  the  colouring  matter 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  stagnant  fluid ;  the  other  has  the  func- 
tions of  the  vascuhur  system  in  general,  and  affords  a  passage  to 
the  excreted  fluids. 

'  The  vascular  and  vital  nature  of  this  portion  of  the  hair  is 
proved  by  various  phenomena.  Passions  of  the  mind  have  a 
remarkable  effect  on  the  colour  of  the  hair.  Excessive  grief  has 
been  known  to  render  it  white  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
producing  evidently  an  absorption  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
vascular  liabric.  Some  authors  have  doubted  these  fEu:ts,  but 
Bichat  assures  us,  that  he  has  observed  at  least  five  or  six  ex- 
amples in  which  such  a  discolouration  has  taken  place  in  les9 
thflLn  eight  days.  The  hair  of  one  person  known  to  our  Author 
became  almost  entirely  white  in  the  course  of  one  night,  after 
.  the  receipt  of  some  intelligence  which  affected  him  with  poignant  * 
grief.  The  plica  poloniea  in  which  the  hairs  transude  blood,  is  a*  - 
proof  of  their  ordinary  vascularity  and  vitality.* 

That  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  hue  of  the  hair  and 
^he  complexion,  has  been  always  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
Cbit.  Itev.  Vol.  I,  FAruwry^  1815.  T 
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servation ;  but  it  ap|)ears  by  the  dn^H:6lmdJ  observations  de- 
t£uled  above^  that  the  peculiar  structure,  in  which  the  ixAouaac 
of  each  resides,  is  very  exactly  similar.  The  matter  which 
the  tints  impart  to  both  is  contained  in  a  minute  vasfi^i^ 
texture  in  a  fluid  state.  It  is  a  peculiar  secretion,  produced 
without  doubt,  in  an  appropriate  glandular  appttratufl. 

It  is  an  interesting  inquiry  what  ahd  whdre^  ar^  the  orgMMi 
which  secrete  this  fluids 

Some  curious  observations  haVe  lately  beeii  ^uUiAhed  dtr 
the  Ofganizatioti  of  the  skill,  and  on  the  causes  of  its  eoloiif, 
by  M.  Gaulti^r,  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Piris,  whitfk 
appear  to  have  been  accurately  made.  They  tend  to  eiStablish 
the  ftict,  that  the  secretion  which  imparts  colour  to  the  hair  • 
and  to  the  skin  is  identical,  and  that  the  fluid  contained  in  both 
sets  of  vessels  is  secreted  in  the  bulbs  or  roots  of  the  haii&r 
Tliis  opinion  was  formed  from  an  attentive  observation  of  the 
phenomena,  which  occur  after  the  black  reticular  tectare  iii 
the  sldn  of  a  negro  is  destroyed  by  vesications,  on  l^e 
process  of  reproduction.  The  black  n\»tter  first  appeiMrs  at  the 
pores  through  which  the  hairs  make  their  exit.  FVom  tUest 
points,  as  from  centres,  it  is  gradually  seen  radicating  irt  diiFe-' 
rent  directions,  and  it  insensibly  proceeds  td  cover  the  whole 
space  which  had  lost  its  colpuf  . 

It  appears  indeed  highly  probable  that  the  hairy  bulbs  are 
the  principal  seats  of  the  secretion.  Some  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  most  completely  devoid  of  hair,  as  the  soles  of  the 
feet  and  tibe  palms  of  the  hands,  are  in  the  negro  of  a  much 
lighter  shade  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  Still  it  is  not  posttblo 
that  the  bulbs  can  be  the  only  seat  of  secretion  of  this  sab«^ 
stance ;  for  the  skin  of  the  negro  is  blac^  in  parts  whieh  havil 
no  hair,  as  on  the  lips ;  the  glandular  fabric  which  se<frete9  the 
colour  for  the  hair,  is  apparently  sp^f^d  to  a  certam  degree  ovei? 
the  whole  of  the  chorion. 

We  have  thus  ^vfen  the  anatomy  of  the  skin  knd  half  from 
Xavier  Bichat,  which  has  been  adopted  by 'Dr.  Prichard;  and 
as  some  part  of  his  detail  is  novel  and  interesting,  we^  shall 
reserve  our  remarks  thereon  to  our  next  Review^  when  it  will 
be  resumed. 
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J^m,  ll^ffam^  rf  ff  forc^  Jfmmif  :1hroy^  Sp^  and  Jf\rmf^ 
Of  a  Prisgnei  ^  Wq^^  m  ti^  u^<ur$  IB\Q  (p  1814.  By  MiyQI^ 
G^pei^  tprd  :pi^.yney.    2  yefy.  Oct^vQ.   pp.  495,  504.    Lftfl- 

.    ^aon}  Kerbyj,  1^14. 

'Trb  d^(}ic9t]on  of  t}iis  inestimable  work  (the  Tohimes  are  to- 
sc^ed  to  His  Imperial — ^we  beg  pardon— His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Ihdce  pf  York)  has  relieved  our  anxiety  on  two  pobts 
of  high  Interest  to  the  British  public,  viz/the  author's  absolute 
Teneption,  or  rather  ijdojat^,  Ijoward^  our  Royal  Mars — ^and 
fflbldV  accotnplishe^  pirihce's  new  and  haj^  ^^Te  of  ^  the  Soldier's 
Friend/  With  regard  to  the^^f  of  these  topics,  we  were, 
ttB  now^  in  a  goqd  deal  of  doubt  ^  to  the  grounds  of  any  very 
ea;alted  reverence  attaching  to  the  illustrious  Duke,  as  the  Geme 
JmJitoire  of  England ;  with  His  R«  Hiehness's  achievements 
in  wars  of  a  more  fascinatii^g  description  than  those  w^ed 
some  few  years  since  in  Holland,*  we  were,  indeed,  circum- 
stantiallY  acquainted ;  but  we  ar)s  indebted  to  Major^Gener^ 
Lord  Blayney  for  tne  tr^sporting  intelligence  concerning  the 
liartial  talents  and  heroism  of  that  generous  Prince.  Respect- 
Injj  the  second  ppint  wp  have  to  felicitate  the  commander  ih 
chief  on  his  distu^guished  and  ^ovel  title ;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  congratulate  the  British  Soldier  on  his  diurnal  exhibition  un- 
der suic^i  august  auspices. 

Major-General  liord  Blayney  is  a  very  delicate  and  sensitive 
person,  and  appears  to  entcrtajn,  rationalljr  enough,  some  UttU 
a^ytftits  as  to  the  probability  of  a  favorable  reception  of  his  thoii- 
Saiid  pages  among  our  unmannerly  fraternity.  This  is  a  de- 
ci<!|ed  nroof  of  his  lordship's  taste  Qpd  judgment,  being  abno^t 
as  perfect  as  if  he  had  never  tjrusfed  his  invaluable  person  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  his  majesty's  three  realms.  In  a  sort  of 
advertisement  to  the  books  (christened  a  'prbfacb')  he  en- 
ters' ^  most  lugubrious  protest  against  the  s^nticipated  si;- 
verity  of  criticism,  f  and  candidly  enumerates  such  a  liost  of  de- 
fects, that  we  are  really  compelled  to  admire  his  lordship*s 
spirit  in  adventuring  the  publication  of  a  work,  whose  blunders 
he  cannot  ^  ^ciently  apologize*  for;  the  a^e  of  chivalry  is^ 

r-       ■  '  -  '    .  -    ■  -    ..  i.  ..    — ■■■ ~- — ■■'■■?■•    ■    ''    ■.■    r      T-  ■ 

*  Prior,  soii^ewhere,  lias  the  foUow  in^  lines  -.— 

*  The  Kmg  of  Fraaot,  wjiii  twenty  tbouwnd  men, 
^(farcb'd  up  the  ^U,  fuid  tJ^cn  f^aroh'd — dqwn  again  I' 

t  His  lopdflhip's  name  and  titles,  we  Mieve,  nace  the  list  of  Hibernioan 
iMlMwit  i-anft  tfje  yMsage  ip  1^  •  p?»f4ce'  whichVMs  put  the  occt^ion^l  im- 
pqssibi]|ity  <^  beii^  ckn^ficalfy  fx>rf^t,  ««  an  apolctg^f,  ^^  '  lit^artf  favUf* 
nves  the  sister-island  ft  strengthened  dlaim  ifi  that  peculiar  species  of  wU  which 
directs  the  rewarding  gmik  at  the  permm  ir#mMr— Aot  the  wordi  uUerkU 
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cartainljr^  not  ganek  We  isre  to  emulate  Lord  B's  kmglilly 
eharBCtet,  and^  since  the  spirit  of  contradictbn  is  any  thing 
Imt  genflemanly,  request  the  noble  General  to  rest  assured  of 
our  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  sentence  he  has  himself  passed 
upon  his  '  NIrrativb/  We  are  charmed  with  the  frankness 
of  disjposition  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  Erin^  and  indulge  a  hope 
that  his  lordship  may  exclaim,  should  these  pages  have  t^e  ho- 
nor of  being  brightened  by  his  glance^  ^  Video  me  ipgum  veluH 
in  specukm.* 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  detail  of  the  service  on  which  tins 
Right  Honorable  ^  thunderbolt  of  war'  was  detached,  and  the 
prodigies  of  skill  and  valour  which  distinguished  the  Hectorean 
career  of  Lord  Blayney,  Major-G^ieral  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's Forces,  then  actmg  in  Spain,  for  the  restoration  of  that 
great,  gra^^Z  Monarch,  Don  Fernando  Ssptimo. 
' . ,  Atthe  close  of  the  year  181 1,  Cadiz,  the  seat  of  the  Spanish 
.  Amphyctions,  was  strictly  invested  by  the  imperialists,  under 
&e  command  of  his  highness  the  Due  de  Bellune.  To  divert 
the  attention  of  the  French  general,  animate  the  peasfuitry^ 
and  intercept  the  convoys  of  provision,  were  objects  of  an  im* 
portance,  that  seemed  to  warrant  in  General  Campbell's  ovn^i 
the  fitting  out  a — what?-— of  all  things  capable  of  being  oon^ 
ceived — what?  why  a  ^secret* — ^yes,  reader,  a  ^ searet*  ex- 
pedition. Every  thing  to  bearranged  in  the  most  orderly,  com-^ 
fortable  maimer  possible :  M.  Le  Due  de  Bellune,  good  natured- 
ly  to  keep  his  eyes  shut,  and  those  patriotic  gentry,  the  pea* 
sants,  to  be  quite  mtinir-*and  then  the  mtoxicating  report  of  the 
enemy's  {(Nrce  at  Ron^a  (anicelittleplacetobe  taken  by  the  way) 
being  only  '  nine  hundied'  strong,*-and  of  ihe$e  only  ^  two 
hundred  and  forty'  being  ugly  Frenchmen,  ^  the  .remaining 
six  hundred  and  sixty  being  composed  of  Germans,  Poles,  &c« 
upon  whom  little  dependence  could  be  placed ;'  only  '  two 
Imndred  men'  at  FiangeroUar,  (the  fortress  against  which  eighi 
hundred  troops  were  magnanimously  directed;)  at  Migas,  but 
'  forty,'  and  at  Honda,  (how !  Ronda  again  ?  why  we  have  just 
been  told  that  there  were  nine  /mncirfd  men  at  Ronda — but  we 
will  not  dispute  about  bagateUeSf)  at  Ronda  only  '  one  hun« 
dredi'  and  then  there  were  the  valiant  Mountaineers,  ^weD 
armed,'  very  <  fierce,'  and  ^  very  exasperated' — ^  nearly  cap»^ 
bleof  keeping  theFrench in  check,  havingabeady  oUiged them 
several  times  to  abandon  St.  Roque  and  Algeziras,  with  consider 
table  loss*'  <  Oh !  it  was  sure  to  do;  what  a  snug  thing!  a 
little  biscuit  and  brandy,  and  it  was  sure  to  dO|^  Genend 
Campbell  looked  at  General  Blayney^  and  General  ^layney 
^^iaoked  at  G^eial  Campbelt«-the  first  adnmring  th^  vo&nir  of 
-^ccmd^  and  the  seccmd;nrondering  at  tihe  g^^f^^^i 
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Who  fthaB  describe  tbe extacy  of  such  a  moment?  ^  Could 
any  thing  be  more  cleverly  planned!  We  shall  certainly  «ir- 
frize  them^  my  dear  lord,  and  *  RangeroUa*  shall  be  the  future 
motto  of  the  (Jampbells  and  the  Blaynies.  Huzza !  Remember 
a  Ut^  brandy  and  biscuit^  and'  (in  a  whUper)  ^  a  dozen  of 
port  for  your  loidship^  and  the  thing  will  be  done.  Huzza/ 
-Says  myjord,  ^  the  extreme  badness  of  the  road  between  Ron- 
da  and  Fiaiigerolla,  renders  it  imiK>9sible  for  the^enemy  to  send 
any  reinforcements  from  the  former  to  the  latter  place — a  vast 
deu  of  discontent  reigns  at  Midaga— 4;he  inhabitants  will  cer- 
tainly join  us/  'That  they  will,  depend on't/  responds  the 
General — '  so,  make  hasten  my  lord,  and  earn  your  laurels/ 

Off  sets  the  redoubted  and  dslighted  Lordfilayney  to  '  earn 
Us laoreb,'  widi  four  companies^  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  89th 
regiment,  amounting  to  '  three  hmidredrank  and  file,  together 
with  five  himdred  German,  Polish,  and  Italian  deserters^'  to  be 
subsequently  Joined  at  Ceuta  by  the  Spanish  Regency  of 
Toledo.  So  nur,  so  wdl-*-4>Ut  at  the  embarkation  of '  the  Spa- 
nish reghnent^  the  noble  general  scents  to  have  experienced  a 
few  qutJms  that  did  not,  assuredly,  tend  to  the  exaltation  of 
hirmar(»d  hopes.  From  the  wdl-clothed  state  of  the  above 
IberiBti  vegiment,  and  its  superior  composition.  Lord  B.  ven- 
tured (ralheir  rashly  we  think)  on  a  compliments  its  colonel^ 
wlio  informed  his  lordship,  that  ^  fhey  wd«  compleat  in  every 
reraect/  The  English  general,  however,  thought  it  quite  as 
wol  to  enouire  more  minutely  into  the  military  means  of  these 
Sostrious  Toledans,  and  '  found  a  deficiency  of  one  hundred 
and  forty<^eiglit  firdocks,*  and  that  they  had  eihbarked  KteraUy 
without  a«ti^|^IerDund of ammuAitson.'  Hils  lordship's exhilirating 
expeetations  were  now  nqpidly  approaching  the  freezing  point ; 
notwithstanding^  he  did  what  he  could  to  remedy  the  disaster, 
and  the  Spanish  governor  answered  his  letter  with  politeness  and 
ammunition.    The  muskets  he  was  obliged  to  furnish  himself]; 

<  tc^gedier  with  one  hundred  cartridges  for  each/ 

After  tUs  specinten  of  Speimsh  discretion  Lord  B.  proceeds 
towards  FiangeroOn  with  a  very  praiseworthy  degree  of  circum- 
spection^ begins  to  discover  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  information  of  Spanianis^  and  recollecting,  very  aproposj 
that  an  extensive  f^n  stretched  between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Malaga^  peculiariy  adapted  for  the  operations  of  caval^,  of 
which  description  of  force  the  imperialists  coccM  immemately 
eoBect  a  huge  body,  is  seized  with  a  sort  of  feeling  usual  to 
persons  under  such  aukward  circumstances,   and  thinks  it 

<  highly  imprudent  to  risque'  an  engagement,  when  he  reflects 
pp  <  the  motley  troop  of  foreigners'  that  composed  two^thirds 
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!Qf  ^  \ns  det84:lime4/*---(W£  ^anld  Itfk,  Us  Varisibif  )v  fhe  \ffyv 
li^betber,  by  lu9  owa  qm^tmonh  H^t  forces  of  ^he  ii^perialj^to 
^ere  not  compo^  of  the  saipe  f  mptle/  jQi^tm^}.  So  t|ie 
)Qil;Uor  adyances  to  ^  thp  Palla  4f3 1^  D^oifdles'  t^^  J^&gues  yf^ 
joJF  FidDgeroli^y  is  joia^d  by  tbe  Sparrowbawk  (\yitb  fresh  (xoapt^ 
we  suppose) 9  anais  pveijoyed at  th^  mteUigeopeh^\3gbtby  ihi|t 
y/essel  of  the  distributipn  of  aims  amopg  the  pea8^^ltSy  i^cqrdr 
ing  to  hi^  lonlship's  orders.  Thf?  forces  land  in  tbe  \iWf  of  Q^ 
fie  ^  Moralle^  tQ  inarch  on  FlaDgerollay  being  99  pi^u:  ^  iv^  o^ 
i^alculate  from  the  gff^neral's  nmdom  accwQl;^  $(jbp^t  i^  ^ftotfr 
9(f((idjke  hundred  m^n  against  two  Atiiidr^  TJhn^cai^afopjr  ^i> 
great  judiciousness,  was  sent  by  wi^. 

The  troops  reach  the  fortress,  his  li^dship  sands  a  sunvfipns 
to  the  governor,  who^  very  ungenteeUy  and  contemptuously, 
rejects  it;  a  dreadful  firing  commences  from  the  ci^tk,  wbic)i 
is  now  discovered  to  be  very  strong.  Major  Grant  and  9  gunr 
boat  are  destroyed,  ^d  a  large  body  of  the  |ivg»eiaal  forces  being 
mpmentarily  expected,  an  escalade,  it  seen^s,  <  ^  would  hiive 
)^n  decidedly  the  most  advisable  plan'  but  tbeahis  ferdship'a 
humane  feelings  were  shocked  at  the  '  C(ert$in  great  loss  of  rs^x( 
consequent  to  the  ia4M)ginghis  herpic  yHshes.  4f^p$bf^,  )i^tlp 
difficulty  arises  from  the  lau^{^bl§  r«sol4t;im  pf  th^iSipa^wd^  W(^ 
^  tp  fight  on  the  sabbath.'  J^n  ^(tempt(p  ^Uf:gl4s^]V&ja9  \^  ^ 
j[e^ted  with  considerable  loss.  A  batt^  i^  of  b^^^x^^i^  ^s^ 
)i  second  completf^,  with  the  artillery  .^rivefl  &mi  Cal}^  dAj# 
Moralle.  These  prpve  insufficient  tp  the  e^M^Hg  ^practiq^M 
breach  in  the  massy  walls  (^  Fiangerolla.  G^n^  ^ebs^tian^ 
is  expected  every  inst^t  with  eight  qx  nufi^  |;bqi^9D^  tiv>QPf  • 
The  idea  of  taking  the  place  become^  ridtcnloys,  and  l^of^  J^ 
will  think  himself  highly  fortunate  if  he  can  reimb^k  h\&,  p^mr 
nc|n  and  forces.  The  appearance  off  the  coast  of  thft  l^pdpey 
man  of  wnr,  with  a  thousand  men  onboard,  flatV^hi^lqi^hip 
with  a  delusive  hop^.  While  prepadogi  «^inst  afi;  fOQure^ 
hended  sortie  from  the  fort,  that  sortjeactuallj  tak^spl^o^uppn  the 
Spanish  troops,  lyhp,  as  is  customary,  tak^.to  th^i^  h^^f  a^ban- 
doning  to  the  pemy  the  artillery  they-  were  ^fp^in^  p  ^efe^ 
His  lordship  at  this  moment  obs^e§  the  rboats.  phHmhS  o|r 
with  reinforcements  from  the  ships:  chf^^  by  tbi^  he  iprms 
the  89th,  and  retakes  the  cannon  at  thje  ik>int<]iif  bajjiwe^*  His 
horse  killed,  he  charges  on  foot.  The  enemy  give^  .way}  wheib 
mistaking  a  body  of  Fr^ch  troops  for  Spaniards,  the  dxesa 
being.  Amilar,  and  unsuppcnrted  by  the  regiiined  artillery,  ^ 
sanguinary  contest  ensues,  which  tenninatea  in  the  capture 
of  Majar*GenerM  Lord  Bli^ney,  and  %\ke  alw^bter  of  the 
troops,  nine  excepted,  who  supported  his  lordship*^  brave  bpt 
unfortunate  charge.    Adieu  to  the  laurels  of  Fiaog^^fvL^Tp 


*  R  b  net^ei^td  eokitteiiC  on  thic  cauhes  6t  this  teitienta^Ie 
§^httei  they  wer^  1!i6  >kme  tbat  produced  half  onr  ^Ks^rj 
ill  the  ^W  carritd  on  in  the  ^ninstdk  far  the  purpose  6f  re^ 
^Adting  ft  iVretebed  mdrilber  of  a  wom-otit  hxtiHy  to  a  thrdtief 
he  disgraces  by  his  foUy^  and  washes  in  the  blood  of  faii 
mosta^ous  a&^^ents.  Want  of  correct  intelligence^  want 
of  strenuou9ne8s'and  soul  in  the  people;  ivant  of  oourage^ 
uwMl  of  discipline)  iwuU  of  arms  add  ammunitiony  WANTy  ia 
a  word^  of  every  thing  in  the  Spanish  levies  requisite  to  fonn 
and  furnbh  soldiery,  and  diffbrbncb  of  religion  :  such 
were  the  eVUd  that  Lord  Blayney,  ad  W^n  ad  Sir  John  tAocare^ 
bad  to  contend  against — ^tbIouI-  aiid  Otder  in  the  British,  wen» 
mme  than  c(Miatmi*ted  by  pusillatihnifty  and  rabble-Hk^  cbn^ 
fteioa  M  the  part  of  the  Spaniards;  and  it  is  fiot  too  teuek 
to  met,  that  the  final  deliYetanoe  (yes,  delherance  is  tfie  ordtf 
of  the  day)  of  Spain  is  to  be  ateribed  in  a  mnch  lafge^ 
jMportion  thali  either  English  cfr  Spanish  pride,  we  meari 
patriotism,  will  allow,  fo  the  drafts  made  upon  the  inlpcrial 
fttfces  in  ihe  soUth.  Had  the  emperor  Napoleon's  Idst  cam* 
piign  in  Oeihmany  been  crowned  with  success,  khig  Joseph 
Wotild  Aave  now  Occupied  the  thtone  of  Spain  mid  the  Indies. 

On  enterhig  the  elttfle  of  Fitogerolla,  Lord  B.  snfiering 
frotft-broi^,  reeved  ftom  the  Poles  by  whotn  he  was  cap-^ 
Sored,  was  bi^cyi^fat  befo^  the  commandant  of  the  fortress,  §, 
captain  Makosovitz,  who  shortly  afterwards  conducted  him 
fo  the  room  where  the  remaining  officers  who  had  been 
made  prisoners,  were  confined.  The  surgeons  were  employed 
fai  dressing  their  wounds,  aU  being  either  in  a  conttised  or 
wounded  state.  From  the  rampart  he  beheM  the  Rodneys 
at  irhofti  aqd  her  boats,  the  guns  of  the  castle  were  still  pouring 
a  desCmctlye  fire.  Roosed  from  his  reverie  by  the  Polish  com* 
BMindant,  he  accepted  his  intitalion  to  take  some  refreshment ; 
md  the  r6ugh  hospltaBty  of  the  honest  Pole  seems  very  much 
to  hftVe  incom^^^io^  the  bruised  and  tender  ststte  of  the  noble 
general's  person.  Two  hours  after  this  he  ^bs  sent  to  Mijas, 
ttftder  an  escort,  and  in  a  day  or  two  subsequent,  remanded  t^ 
to  Fifltogeir^lla  t6  meet  General  Sebastiani,  who 

'  After  the  first  salatation,  inqmred  what  had  becbme  of  my 
ii^oi^,  sad  on  my  sinswerrng,  that  I  apposed  some  of  the  offi- 
tffera  or  soMiers  had  It  in  their  possession,  General'  Mithaw, 
|a  Polish  cffioer)  iMMrtly  cooi  off  his  own  and  presented  it  to 
mk^  saying  <  Monsieur  le  G6n^mU  here  isonC'  which  has  been 
eaqplpyed  in  all  the  campaigns  against  the  Anstrians,  Russiansir 
and  Prussians^  and  it  is  now  much  at  your  service/  ' 
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TIu3  wa3  certainly  most  handsome,  and  indeed,  noble  oon^ 
duct;  yet  the  right  honomable  Lord. Blayney  seems  to  YiU9e 
been  pleased  with  it.  on  the  groimd  of  mere  personal  vanity^ 
and  to  have  received  the  general's  polite  .present  as  a  tribute  to. 
his  own  exalted  merits, 

^This  speech,  though  tinctured  with  the  vanity  natural  to  a 
Frenckman,  was  applauded  by  the  bravos  of  both  officers  and  soldiers 
who  were  within  hearing ;  I  accepted  the  $word,  and  indeed  feli  Mme^ 
what  grat^Sedathemgpaid  such  a  public  compliment  fnf  an  enhny* 

This  is  a  slight  specimen  of  the  general  style  of  the  noble 
author  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  mention  an  act  of  courtesy 
or  kindiiess  exercised  towards  him  by  the  officei^  of  the  imr 
perial  armies ;  and  die  frequent  occurrences  of  this  kind  appear 
to  have  had  no  ot^er  iefFect  on  his  lordship's  heart  (we  suppose. 
Lord  B.  in  common  with  the  swinbh  herd,  has  a  hearty) 
than  that  of  producing  a  certain  comfortable  callosity  in  that 
legion,  and  an  obliqmty  of  intellect,  that  will  not  permit,  him 
to  trace  the  generous  politeness  of  his  conquerors  to  the  true 
sources  of  compassion  for  their  prisoner,  and  admiration  of  hia 
lordship's*  unprecedented  skill  in  military  tactics.  In  the 
course  of  our  observations  we  shall  present  our  readers  with 
some  choice  instances  of  the  gallant  and  witty  lord's  perform* 
ances  In  this  way,  out  of  mnumerable  examples  of  attic 
humour  with  which  his  volumes  are  enriched. 

From  Malaga,  where  Iiis  lordship  procures  his  baggage 
from  the  British  ships,  by  GeneraL  Sebastiani's  permission, 
Major-Greneral  Lord  Blayney  proceeds  at  the  request  of  his 
attentive  host  to  Granada.  On  the  road  to  that  celebrated  capi- 
tal, some  hundred  years  back  the  splendid  seat  of  arts  and  com- 
merce, a  body  of  brigands  are  put  to  flight  by  a  detachment  of 
th^  Landers  PoUmoiSy  and  General  Sebastiani,  '  with  an  air  of 
triumph,'  bid  his  loidship  ^  observe  the  cattle  on  which .  our 
allies  were  mounted,'  while  some  of  his  suite  taking  their  tone 
from  him,  obserfed,  ^  vcUd,  les  AUies  de  VAngletm^e.*  Lord 
B.  rather  piqued,  thinks  that  the  party  attacked,  were  not 
^  bri^nds,  but  ^  inoffensive  peasants,'  which  brilliant  no- 
tion IS  dbmost  confirmed  when  he  observed  '  a  kind  of  pad  on 
which  the  country  people  convey  their  things  to  maricet,'  and 
which* '  servedfor  saddles.'  <  Guerillas  they  could  not  be— ob,  no 
—those  gentlemen  being  the  best  armed,  well  ordered,  and 
bravest  warriors  in  the  world ;  and  by  no  means,  as  someignoraai 
people  believe,  formed  from  these  peasants,  who  ^  carry  their 
thmgs  to  market  on  a  Und  qfpady  whichsertjesfcr  saddles.'  So 
his  lordship  settles  the  matter  perfectly  to  bisownsatis&ctiona  and 
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JowAe^f  ^mwaid  tkroi^gii  Aiitaqim% whti^wimg  at » skkir^ 
tMa  called  ^  Sierra  da  ^  AmarMM  or  Iiovfr's  Momtiio/ 
jroiB  An  wnxm>v»  Mooriih  imditioii,  be  (Miilui  rexj  miaAj^ 
Ikat  uociritbstaiidiii^  its  wm^^  k  ^  liould  form  w  mceSdil 
militiffy  po«t.'  The  eaeorl  proceeds  tiurougii  Archidonfl^ 
Lo](a>  Lachau^  and  Santii  F^  to  Gmnada;  dnnng  the  whole 
tine  Lord  B*  is  treated  yrith  a  warmth  of  politeness,  ml 
generosity  that  wonld  have  made  an  impcessfon  on  the  feeiingi 
of  ordmary  men,  but  his  lord^ip,  like  a  peert  regards  the  atten^ 
tion  of  his  companions  with  an  indi0ereoce  and  equaainutjr^ 
highly  honourable  to  England  and  mdnlily* 

To  follow  his  sulky  ktdship  tikiougti  the  whole  of  his  journey 
bwi  Gnyiada  to  Pms,  b  %  task  whieh  we  atnist  leave  to  the 
fanaginationof  ova  readess.  The  series  of  frivolous  events  wfatdi 
finrm  4he  num  of  the  noble  author's  budget,  very  amusing^ 
and  att  that,  as  they  muat  undoubtedly  be,  to  people  of  his  lordt 
ship's  stamp,  would  not,  we  fear,  ftov^  altogether  so  inteneating 
in  therdation  to  persons  accustomed  to  the  exeidseof  their  wits^ 
WeshaQ,thefefoie,oontent  ourselves  wHhaeleetingsui^iadklenls 
fiDom  the  journal  as  we  may  deem  attraetive  to  grown-up  ladies 
end  gentlemen  r  premising)  however,  that  Lmd  B.'s  opinion 
of  his  books  is  so  remaricsdriy  just,  that  we  do^  not  remember 
having  often  seen  a  wivk  in  wliicb  the  events  are  so  m^ebf 
left  to  their  own  intrinsic  and  unassisted  merits*  How  shall  we 
hitit  to  the  noble  auUior,  with  the  decorum  due  to  a  lord,  a 
S(EWt  of  indefinite  feeling,  a  kind  of  floating  idea>  that  he  has 
miataken  his  n&lural  avoeation*  Will  his  lordsiUp  pardon  the 
suggestion,  that  his  admirable  eapacito  would  have  fitted  hiss 
to  ^line  withdistioguidied  ecia^  among  these  w^sshipfulpersone 
UffcbA/fd  to  preserve^  the  peace  of  his  nia}e8ty's  dominions 
fk  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed;, 
those  ^careet,  venerable-hx>king  gentlemen  being  exaetty 
fk^kin  to  my  lord,  in  his  well-bied  abhorrence  of  the  seduetk>n8 
of  eloquence*  But  then  the  ease  is  rather  difierent  between  a 
lustice  of  the  peace  and  aft  author;  and  aafastidious  world  ia 
wonderfiiUy  giiNfi  to  be  ill-natured,  on  observing  so  pure  a  difr^ 
dain  of.  any  thing  appixmeliing  animation  or  enibelUshmeKit,  as 
eharaettrizes  hia  k)itt^ip^s  dni&-*coioured  luoubietinns.  Never* 
thelesSf  flisnple.  jusike  demands  that  we  exeept  kom  the  list 
of  Lord  B/s  inflexible  details,  certam  passages  in  which  he 
doe^  become  enlivened  by  the  nature  of  his  themes.  Of  so 
j^eep  an  acqiuuntance  with  the  prvndpia  of  cookery  dnd  farriery 
as  IS  exhibited  by  his. lordship,  we  are  inclined  totlunk,  this 
London  professors  will  be  naturally  jealous  f  for  if,  casting 

£rit.  Rev.  Vol.  L  Feftniary,  1815.  Q 
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Aside  his  scimetar  and  regimentpds^  the  high-born  general  should 
betake  himself  to  the  active  study  of  those  delectable  mysteries^ 
despaff  might  seize  the  soul  of  a  Taplin,  and  horror,  like  the 
night-more,  squat  on  the  beautifii}  features  of  a  Farley.  On 
Ihe  consequent  distresses  of  those  illustrious  persons,  imagi-* 
nation  might  run  riot,  but  as  we  are  not,  at  present,  sufficient- 
ly at  leisure  for  a  discussion  involving  such  complicated  interests, 
we  conclude  this  part  of  our  observations,  by  supplicating  his 
lordship's  compassion  towards  his  hapless  rivals,  and  earnestly 
beseeching  him  to  rest  contented  with  the  domestic  indulgence 
of  his  interesting  propensities. 

With  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  Spanish  people  in  the 
late  magnanimous  war,  we  do  firmly  believe  them  to  have  been 
more  than  indifferent  in  every  thing  concerning  thatunhallotved 
idiot,  Ferdinand  Capet:  we  think,  moreover,  that  had  his  im* 
jperial  majesty  of  France  used  a  little  more  caution,  king  Joseph 
would  still  have  worn  the  crowns  of  Spain ;  that,  for  the  psoplb 
of  the  peninsula,  this  would,  have  been  ^  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  for,'  no  person  with  his  senses  about  him, 
can  long  hesitate  in  assenting  to.  The  question  is  now  proved, 
by  experience,  to  have  been,  no*  whether  the  Spaniards  were 
to  succeed  to  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  prince,  or  to  live  under 
a  free  and  liberal  government  of  their  own  election— 7but 
whether  they  were  to  acknowledge  subjection  to  the  erd^htened 
away  of  the  French  sovereign's  brother,  or  sink  under  the  des- 
potic ignorance  of  a  Capetian  ruler,  into  that  slough  of  slavery, 
fanaticism,  and  mental  darkness,  which  even  our  courtly  poets* 
«nd  ministerial  literati  have  been  compelled,  apparently,  to  la- 
ment, and  from  which  tee  know  the  Empbror  Napoleon  to 
have  been  acticely  solicitous,  permanently  to  redeem  them  $ 
"witness  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  convents,  &c. ;  the 
abolition  of  the  Holy  Office,  better  known  as  the  Inquisition; 
the  destruction  of  the  then  remaining  abominations  of  the 
feudal  system :  these,  and  other  things  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, class  themselves  on  the  side  of  what  we  call,  though 
great  blessings,  negative  benefits;  What  would  have  been  the 
posUwe  advantages  resulting  to  Spain  fron^  the  newly-projected 
family-compact>  the  magical  turn  of  affairs  on  the  contment, 
has  prevented  us  from  knowing :  but  from  the  ejicient  pa<> 


•  See  Scotf  s  *  Vision  of  Don  Roderick/  As  for  the  '  Laureate,'  we  shrewd- 
ly Biupect,  that  at  the  command  of  the  Holy  Father^  he  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  trad  in  the  steps  of  tfattt  sublime  mystic,  Peter  the  Hennit,  between 
Kk  horn  and  the  personage  sunuuned  the  •  Wild  Boy,'  we  opiuc  a  striking  re- 
temblanoe. 
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tnmage  wbich  Nafojubon  is  imiversally  imderstood  to  hav^ 
diewn  towards  every  branch  of  *  us^fidy  as  well  as  bfiUUmt^ 
art ;  from  the  peculiaar  ^icouragement  held  out  by  the  sovereigo 
himself^  to  every  cultivator  of  every  species  of  science;  ftwn 
thai  politic  afi^bility,  and  serious  munificence^  which  induced 
him  to  assodate  with  men  of  genius  and  learning,  of  whaieiyer 
nation^  wherever  he  met  with  themj  and  to  confer  on  such  per-* 
sons  the  highest  titles  and  dignities  of  the  empire,  utterly  re^ 
gardless  of  their  reUgious  persuasions  3  f  from  that  deep  feeliii^ 
which  his  majesty  evinced  of  the  real  constituents  of  imperial 
glory ;  the  feeling  which  led  him  persomOy  to  visit  the  schools 
and  universities  of  his  states,  and  p6r«ofia%,  and  on  the  instant, 
to  reward  talent  and  perseverance :  from  all  these  considerations, 
we  cannot  but  conceive  that  to  the  country  of  Pelagius  and 
Bivar,  the  government  of  the  French  monarch,  compared  with 
the  foolish  and  drunkenly-crud  despotism  of  the  present  ruler^i 
would  have  been  as  light  to  darkness,  or  as  heaven  to  hell. 

We  make  these  observations,  because  it  is  very  evident,  that 
the  yoimg  lord  (we  will  not  be  so  harsh  as  to  suppose  him  boru 
much  earlier  than  17^3^,  whose  books  we  are  now  taking  into 
our  critical  inspection,  is  a  person  by  no  means  accustomed  to 
form  liberal  and  judicious  opinions.  He.  beholds  every  thing 
tlm>ugh  a  distorting  medium,  and  his  notions  on  all  topics  of 
importance,  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  most  <Hrdi-i 
nary  and  every-day  kind  of  people ;  while  it  is  fair  to  observe, 
that  in  this  commerce,  both  parties  appear  to  have  acted  <ni  the 
purest  principles  of  honour  and  delicacy.  The  parties  lending 
scorned  to  take  the  lowest  possible  interest  for  the  capital  with 
which  they  set  up  their  friend;  and  the  party  borrofwinghiSa  se- 
turped  the  obligation,  by  steering  perfectly  clear  of  all  bold  and 
enterprizing  speculation.  Consequently,  his  lordship's  stock  of 
ideas  is,  at  the  present  hour,  as  complete  as  when  first  iiitrusted 
to  his  keeping — a  little,  or  so,  th^  worse  for  wear  and  tear^*- 
but  still  in  a  very  respectable  state  of  preservation ;  very  sweety 
to  use  a  culinary  phrase,  his  lordship  will  perfectly  understand, 
but  not  wholeswne. 


*  See  Birbeck's  rdcent  Agricultural  Tour  in  France. 
.    f  Were  we  called  upon  to  name  the  class  of  individuals  whom  we  esteem  the 
most  enlig^htened  of  any  country  of  Europe,  we  should  unhesitatingly  pro* 
nounce  that  class  to  consist  of  tlie  new  nqbility  of  francb.    The  wretched 
creature  who  scrawls  for  <  the  Times  *  may  rave  as  it  pleases,  but  so  it  is. 

X  Qh,  that  Pewocritus  and  Heraclitus  were  now  existipg,  to  Unigh  at,  to 
bewail,  the  idiotry  and  wickedness  of  this  man.  What  rich  food  /or  the  Uony 
of  ibe  Abderite  :  to  the  Ephesian,  what  scope  for  gloomy  speculation,. 
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We  have  been  kOomcA  thiu  Jds^ph  Napoleon  vm  ia  Midll 
esttinatfon  with  the  SpattinrdB,  (^e  meM  «he  people ;  e<ref]r  boii^ 
knowft  the  efsttreme  backrlrardiiesd  of  the  tidier  pact  of  the  natioli 
to  interfere  with  the  ttchetoed  of  tke  n>tfiicli>)  and  thai  previoot 
to  his  rcftum,  Fetdmand  was  the  ohjeel  of  genMd  and  con^ 
t«mptiiou9  hatred  ;*  now  in  Die  volumes  before  us^  notwith- 
standing the  distress  oecasioned  by  the  devastation  of  wur^  the 
reader  wijl  meet  with  elrcumstanees  cMoborafive  of  these^  our 
allegations.  Lord  Bkyney^  on  his  etttiy  into  Oranlida  wi^ 
Generst  Sebastlani^  heard,  with  no  ebttrfoiMiie  efmotioniby 
the  repeated  ewca  with  which  the  Preweh  troops  were  hailed 
by  the  populace,  and  at  Ma<hid,  ^  ha^g  obtinned  permission' 
to  visit  the  palace  while  the  kii^  was  sibroad/  hu  Iarddii{^ 
olitterved,  IJiat  '  the  guards  on  duty  w(5re  all  Spaniards/ 

In  t^e  minds  of  all  judicious  mei^  o\ir  observations  on  the 
qualities  of  Napoleon  a<id  those  of  his  family  and  generals^ 
selected  by  him  to  reign  over  cMquered  coaiytaries,  as  they 
respect  the  great  science  of  politics,  the  fact  ^  the  throne  of 
Ns^ies  being  at  the  present  moment  ia  possession  of  Joachim 
Napoleon,t  wiM  have  considerable  wdght  in  their  estimation 
of  the-opintonis  we  have  expressed  relative  to  the  principles  of 
the  fate  government  of  France,  and  the  benefits  that  would 
bave  restated  to  Spain  from  the '  estabiK^hftnent  on  the  throne  of 
8  French  prince.  But  we  md^  now  ireturn  to  Lbrd  Blayney, 
a  nobleman  to  whom  we  wish  to  shew  every  possible  ]^itene!9s> 
but  to  whose  varieus  merits  we  are  ajpprehensave  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  pay  that  substantial  attention  so  decidedly 
riieir  due;  However,  what  we  can,  we  will*  In  the  former 
port  of  this  article,  we  commenfted  on  his  lordship's^  mode  of 
jfeqniling  the  attentions  shewed  him  by  his  captors,  and  the 
following  extract,  taken  at  random,  will  at  once  display  his  lord-* 
ship's  ideas  of  wit,  gmtitude,  and  ^interestedness.  On  his 
brdship's  arrival  at  Tdedo,  he  was  invited  to  dinner  by  one 


*  This  we  have  heard  from  British  officers  on  service  in  the  Peninsula,  ^nd 
^paniarcU  of  Castile  have  confirmed  it  in  our  presence.  But  Spain  has  '  lost 
her  breed  of  noble  bloods,'  or  tiw^M  Ferdinand  stiU  be  kiar  ? 

t  It  is  a  sin^iar  coincidence  of /act  with  opmimt  that  while  we  were  writing 
the  above,  that  vulgar  and  proflieate  print,  the  M.P./then  lying  on  our  break- 
fost-toble,  brought  hitclligence  of  the  Neapolitan  sovereign  being  so  flrmly  m- 
tabhshed  in  the  afibctions  of  his  people,  that  he  toald,  without  hasard,  quH  hit 
capital ;  aye,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Uui  bk>w  to  Pcmtiikal  insolence. 
The  paragraph  bean,  that  surroundine  RoMB  with  one  of  his  armies,  and 
secuitng  the  pope,  his  majesty  abated  the  title  of  that*  j^enon  to  that  of 
*  Bkhtp  tf  Bstaew'  Effectual  resittanoe  was  out  of  the  question,  a  war  with  hk 
lu>liness  being  neilher  more  nor  leis  than  a  Mi-jflght,  At  ^1  this,  supposibg 
it  veracious,  we  rejoice.  Tlie  allies  of  Britain  have  a  natural  claim  to  our  love 
and  veneration. 
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dHht  French  geacnb,  whohtd  fomied  a  party  for  the  eiqpipess 
piqpooe  «f  meeting  faim^  and  wished  to  aft>rd  his  noble  guest 
a&  agreiesHe  aufpriae  by  die  uaexpeeted  appearance  of  some 
fiDgUsh  diriieft.    lie  following  is  Ix^d  B's  Ulustratkai  of  the 


*  I  proceeded  to  the  generaTs^  where  I  fbun^l  a  large  party  had 
been  fnrit^  to  meet  me.  The  moment  we  sat  down^  the  gieneral  ia* 
Amned  me^  that  he  had  pwynmelp  provided  a  treat  of  roast  beef 
and  plum-poddrng,  both  of  which  he  assured  me  were  drest 
^J^jk^lam;  and  carvii^  an  immense  slice,  which  proved  to  be 
acafody  wanned^  he  exclaimed  triumpiiantly, ''  du  motns  je  ercns 
que  "cela  doU  lire  d.  votre  foiU!'  This  exclamation  drew  on  ma 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  company,  who  seemingly  expected,  with 
anxious  curiosity,  to  see  me  devour  this  rmo  and  tough  carrion  i 
and  as  I  cOtdd  not  with  poHtenefe  send  i^  away  untouched,  I 
forced  myself  to  swallow  a  few  mouthfdls,  which  a  glass  of  brandy 
assisted  me  to  kee}!  down.  The  plum-pudding  was  then  served 
up,  and  coohl  only  be  equalled  in  «xecrablenes8  by  the  beef,  being 
a  soUd  himp  of  half-boiled  dou^,  that  would  have  required  the 
atomaeh  of  an  ostrich  to  digest.  Added  to  these  little  dhagr^nen$^ 
the  ^neral  was  most  iireiomekf  civil,  &c.«  He  also  wearied  me 
with  the  ikislory  of  hu  acMevements,  when  commanding  a  body 
of  cavalry  under  General  Pichegru,  in  Holland  and  Flanders^  and 
when  he  learnt  that  I  had  been  in  the  same  campaign,  he  entered 
into  some  puHculars  which  were  not  uninteresting  t»  me.  He,  I 
found  conraianded  the  cavalry  at  Boxtel,  near  Bois-le-Diic,  at  the 
«ffair  of  Michael  OasteFs  Bridge,  where  I  was  engaged  under 
General  Doeeering,  and  where  the  Hesse  Darnistadt  troops  were 
jeverely  cutup,  losins^  in  kitted,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  nineteen 
hundred  men,  out  of  two  thousand  five  hundred,  while  the  89th 
regiment^  which  I  commanded,  successfitlly  resisted  the  force  of 
the  enemy,  though  mot  Moithout  comriderable  ha^'-^Some  four  or, 
five  bundled  men,  perhaps.) — ^Vide  vol.  1.  p.  929. 

With  this  illustrious  instance  of  my  lord's  grateful  disposi- 
-Son,  biting  wH,  and  freedom  from  selfish  vanity,  we  trust  oar 
feaders  wfll  be  satisfied,  ^The  noble  author  has,  it  must  be 
owned,  given  ^  ample  room,  and  verge'  for  whole  dissertations 
on  the  concentration  of  all  that  is  refined  and  chivalric,  in  tlie 
human  character.  But  oar  confined  boundaries,  and  the 
necessity  we  lie  under  of  besftowing  some  of  dur  attention  on 
other  authors,  peremptorily  prohifo|;t  us  from  commenting  on 
those  enehtmling  t<^ics  so*  bively  as  we  could  wish.  In 
sketching  his  lordship's  moral  and  mental  portrait,  tiie  most  we 
can  do  is  to  exlnbit  him  in  ^  bishop's  length.' 

Captured  by  Poles,  and,  during  the  commencement  of.  his 
captivity,  of  Poles  the  companion,  his  lordship  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  becoming   acquainted  with  their  sentiments 
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(and  those  are  the  sentiments  of  all  their  countrytnen^)  upon 
that  unholy  and  damnable  usurpation  over  their  wretched^ 
ruined  country^  in  which  three  of  the  first  states  of  Europe' 
were  the  infamous  participators.  Those  states^  or  their  chiefs^ 
it  is  now  fashionable  to  call  ^  deliverers' — and  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked^ that  the  only  great  contin^dtal  nation  that  didnoi  share 
in  that  act  of  political  diabolism^  was  the  very  identical  one  every 
vulgar  fellow  has  been  clamouring  against  as  so  tyrannically  and 
insatiably  ambitious.  Lord  Blayney  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  the  polite  notices  of  a  Pole  of  rank^  a  Major  Grotowski^ 
of  the  19th  Polonois,  and  in  one  of  their  conversations  the 
major  used  the  following  expressions  : — 

'  That  of  the  two  evils  the  Poles  chose  the  least ;  for  if  they 
were  not  allies  of  France,  they  would  probably  become  the  sktves 
of  Russia;  that  they  were  under  obligations  to  the  former,  for 
having  in  some  measure  restored  them  to  their  country  >  ml^  finally 
that  every  Pole,  abhorring  the  uf^t  partition  of  their  kingdom,  natu- 
rally  feU  the  most  implacable  bathed  Jbr  the  sharbbs  m  the 
SPOILS,  and  therefore  thought  any  altematioe  better  than  subjection 
ioHhem:     Vol.  1.  p.  94. 

We  will  make  an  observation  on  the  drcumstances  of  Po- 
land. We  hove  observed  with  much  indignation  and  more 
contempty  the  miserable  prattle  of  the  newspapers  about  the 
'  generosity'  and  the  '  liberality*  and  the  '  benevolent  wishes/ 
and  what  not^  of  the  allies  towards  that  unhappy  country. — 
The  only  thing  those  persons  have  to  do  with  Poland,  is  to  with- 
draw their  soldiery  from  her  territory,  and  leave  her  to  lierself. 
Whatever  confusion  and  troubles  might  arise  in  consequence  of 
such  measures,  the  masters  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  at 
any  rate,  would  not  have  to  reproach  tliemselves.  Any  thing 
short  of  this,  such  as  making  Constantine  Romanof,  king  of 
Poland,  &c.  is  mere  mocker)',  and  we  trust  that  the  Poles  will 
consider  such  an  absurdand  insolent  proposition  as  tlie  signal  of 
an  universal  and  irrepressible  rising  against  their  remorseless 
oppressors. 

We  have  only  room  for  one  other  sample  of  Lord  Blayney's 
talents,  and  we  shall  select  one  in  which  he  shines  in  tlie  triple 
capacity  of  writer,  farrier,  and  cook.  Of  his  skill  in  the  prcf- 
lessions  belonging  to  the  two  latter,  he  seems  prouder  even  than 
of  his  military  science,  rank,  or  civil  dignitv;  and  on  tliia 
score,  we  think  his  lordship  will  feel  especially  grateful  to  us 
for  being  accessary  to  the  diffusion  of  his  renown  in  arts  of  such 
estimation  and  importance. 

'  Happening  to  have  with  me  ffhite's  veterinary^  and  knowing 
Ihe  FreAch  and  Spanish  ignorance  of  the  treatment  of  hurseS,  I 
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pirdposed  giving  lectures  on  the  subject,  and  treating  the  horses  of 
my  friends  gratis^  This  was  no  sooner  known,  than  sick  and  lame 
horses  came  from  all  quarters.  The  first  I  took  in  hand  was  an 
English  mare  of  M.  de  Billi,  who  had  received  a  severe  blow  in 
the  eye,  and  was  pronounced  incurable.  By  frequent  steeping,  I 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  inflammation ;  I  then  applied  finely 
pounded  sugar,  and  lastly,*  (be  cautious,  my  lord)  '  Goulard's 
extract  of  satum,  made  weak,'  (is  his  lordship  hinting  at  the  con- 
tents of  his  own  cranium)  '  which  produced  a  perfect  cure.  The 
horse  of  a  general  officer  was  next  brought  me,  which  I  was  told 
the  general  highly  esteemed,  and  had  tried  eveiy  thing  to  restore. 
The  animal  had  not  been  able  to  put  one  of  his  feet  to  the  ground 
for  nine  months.  I  immediately  perceived  that  he  had  picked  up 
a  nail,  which  produced  a  great  inflammation  and  suppuration.*— 
Taking  the  horse  $  foot  between  my  Ugs,*  (we  wish  we  had  been 
present  to  behold  this  artist-like  manoeuvre,)  '  which  surprised  the 
attendants,*  (well  it  might,)  ^  I  pared  down  the  foot  near  the  heel- 
with  a  penknife,  and  soon  perceived  a  small  stump  of  a  nail ;  on 
extracting  which,  a  considerable  discharge  took  place,  and  on 
letting  down  the  foot,  the  animal  walked  with  great  iimmess,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  spectators,  who  could  not  be  per- 
suaded but  that  I  had  acted  by  some  .charm.  My  fame  as  a  horse 
doctor  was  now  spread  throughout  Madrid,  and  I  had  so  much 
practice,  that  had  I  taken  fees,  I  should  have  made  a  handsome 
livelihood.     In  consequence,  /  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  stables ^  and 

the/of^e,  both  withm,  the  walls. ^My  particular  friends  now 

considered  it  as  the  highest  fovour  to  have  a  horse  shod  by  me, — 
for  tho'  I  might  not  be  considered  €is  a  first-rate  black^ith  in  Eng- 
land, both  my  shoes  and  shoeing  were  infinitely  superior  to  those  of 
the  Spaniards.* 

'  In  another  respect  I  was  also  at  ease,  tiiat  was  in  cookery  5 
having  often  found  the  necessity  of  being  my  own  cook  while  on 
campaigns,  or  grousing  parties,  I  learnt  to  excel  particularly  in 
the  dressing  of  four  dishes.  Indeed  /  cooked  my  own  dinner  almost 
the  entire  journey  from  Granada  to  Madrid*     Vol.  1,  p.  810. 

We  recommend  Lord  B/s  chapters  on  the  state  of  Anda* 
lusia,  and  the  departhient  of  the  Creuse/  as  favourable  speci- 
mens of  his  most  successful  endeavours.  In  the  latter  territory 
he  was  domesticated  for  a  considerable  period,  and  his  account 
of  h  tract  little  known,  and  out  of  the  usual  route  of  travellers, 
may  be  perused  with  a  satisfaction  under  the  controul  of  cau- 
tion. We  have  not  dwelt  on  his  dateriptiong  or  reflecticns^  be* 
^use,  though  he  passed  a  great  portion  of  his  captivity  in  cities^ 
concerning  which  all  are  curious  (either  on  account  of  their 
antiquity  and  former  splendor,  the  relics  of  ancient  magnifi* 
•cence,  they  still  contain,  the  illustrious  characters  they  have  sent 
forth^  their  present  state  of  population  and  refinement^  their 
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progress  id  the  arts,  their  imnufacturesy  amuaeiBeiiU^  «b4 
opulence),  his  lor^hip  (whether  from  listkssness  or  inability, 
Che  attractions  of  the  sciences^  in  which  our  last  extract  pioves 
hhn  to  have  become  such  an  accomplished  umatmnry  the  lux* 
tirious  fescinictions  of  the  Spanish  bnmette^y  or  the  athuement^ 
of  the  boleroy  we  cannot  saj),  does  not,  assuredly,  ran|c  with 
a  Swinburne,  or  a  Bourgoanne.  His  account  of  Granada^  its 
Generaliph,  its  superb  Alhambra,  tlie  stately  residence  of  Moorish 
royalty  and  beauty,  is  but  a  dim  and  denu-reflectipn  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  same  edifices  by  those  elegant  and  spirited  writers^ 
Madrid,  Toledo,'  Bourdeanx,  Paris,  ^«  are  discussed  in  the 
same  dull  yet  hastf  manner;  his  lordship's  ccHniaunications 
relating  to  matters  on  which  half  a  hundred  tourists  had  pre* 
▼iously  afforded  us  intelligence,  fuller  and  more  llvelily  given^ 
In  fine,  the  descriptive  part  of  the  work  is  a  mere  compilation^ 

Sieced  and  patched  from  the  domains  of  some  three  or  four 
ozen  literarj'  princes^  by  no  Very  intelligent  pillager. 

We  do  not  imagine  that  the  fame  of  either  Bruyere  or 
TheophrasUis  will  experience  much  danger  from  Lcnrd  B.'3 
refections ;  politeness  will  scarcely  permit  us  to  pronounce  them 
an  insipid  collection  of  fadeurs,  sentiments  with  which  hi^ 
lordship's  grandpapa  and  mama  were,  in  sdl  probability^ 
edifyingly  familiar,;  a  raree  show  of  ostensible  moralities,  set 
up  as  a  sort  of  breast-work  against  tlie  unpleasant  intrusions 
6f  wholesome  monition  ;  crazy  bulwarks  that  betray  the  build*^ 
er,  or  spider-like  circumvallations,  to  entrap  the  admiration  of 
little  girls  and  boys :  yet  truth  will  not  allow  us  to  term  them  the 
teverse. — *  Between  two  stools,'  &c. :  let  the  matter  rest  as  it  is. 
*  But  my  style,'  his  lordship  may  say,  '  my  style,  good 
critic  !  elegant  and  piquant,  you  must  £dIow :  attic  wit,  ge- 
nuine humour,  pepper  and  salt,  sly  slaps',  dry  hits,  smarting 
cuts,  eh  ?  /come,  my  good  sir,  confess  my  talent^  and  let  us 
part  like  friends/  Then  comes  sincerity,  with,  a  long  serious 
feoe,  and  thus  respondeth  to  his  lordship's  sententious  and  ani- 
mated declamation.  '  May  it  please  your  lordship,  it  is  my 
office,  not  all  times  a  delectable  one,  to  speak  my  seatiments 
plainly  and  honesfly,  maugre  the  unpleasant  sensations  thev  too 
Arequentiy  occasion.  Glsdly  would  I  dulcify  the  aceibiqr  of 
my  nature,  in  consideration  of  your  lordship's  innumerous  and 
invaluable  qualities — out  of  the  proTince  of  authorship.  But 
the  truth  must  be  stated,  even  to  princes  and  patricians.  Sc^ 
may  it  please  you,  my  lord,  I  shall  tender  my  opinion- wtlft 
freedom,  and  vnthotii  reservation.  If  you  have  studied,  yomr 
modcjsty  has  preyimted  the  world  from  admiring  your  progress  >. 
if  you  can  write  with  ease,  grace,  and  vigour,  yeur  respect 
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lor  yoandf  and  your  feOow-loidB  has  interfered  wkb  the  dis^ 
{day  of  those  poperties  |  it  wtald  be  «o  sliockiDg  f (mt  a  nobler 
man  to  write  like  an  aiUhor*  I  admite  the  coMiiJMional  prin* 
ciples  upon  which  your  kmbhip's  literary  conduct  ha9  been 
fiAmded.  That  the  rank  which  you  adorn  may  not  run  the 
hazard  of  being  mistaken  for  a  moment,  you  have,  my  l<Hrdj 
with  a  sort  of  proud  humility,  a  dignified  diadain  of  all  pride 
but  the  pride  of  a  p^er,  carefully  avoided  every  thing  that  might 
give  your  readers  a  potion  that  nature  had  endowed  you  witt^ 
any  of  those  vulgar  qualities  uidUspeusable  .to  a  good  writer : 
yes,  my  lord,  you  have  acted  with  most  admirable  discretion! 
and  in  hcmpuriqg  the  British  public  with  your  channiAg  adven* 
tores,  deli^^ting  them  with  the  recital  of  your  ftsta,  your  feasb^^ 
your  loves,  and  ^  hair  breadth  'scapes  in  the  imminent  deadly 
Jireach,^  yoiir  lordship's  style  aiimost  equals  that  of  his  highness 

of  C    ■  ■■ d,  or  your  own  royal  patron*    That  the  bookf 

were  indited  by  a  nobleman,  and  that  that  nobleman  was  a 
British  peer,  your  lordship  *has  provided  too  effectual  inforr 
matiop  for  posterity  to  doubt.  With  Newmarket  soitence^ 
milituy  verba  Hsqidpedalia^  small  talk,  and  other  oddities,  wit- 
ticisms upon  your  hosts,  a  certsdn  genteel  laxity  of  languagOi 
and  a  high-bom,  mettlesome,  contempt  for  grammar,  syntax, 
and  thiU  rilly  thing  called  punctuation,  vour  lordship  has 
elaborated  a  species  of  composition,  perfectly  new  in  this 
bland,  and  which  will  infallibly  convey  to  future  ages  a  very 
just  conception  of  your  lordship's  attainments,  and  that  spirited 
decision  of  character,  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark,  th^ 
sigilium  splendiAim  of  illustrious  ancestry/ 


Art.  in.—Tke  Fint  Number  of  the  Second  Series  of  the  Vocal 
Works  of  Handel,  arranged  for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte,  by 
Dr.  John  Clarke,  ot  Cambridge.  Pp.  SO.  Button  and  Co, 
London. 

Thb  oompo»tions  of  the  inunortal  Handel,  have  ever 
been  a  theme  of  panegyric  among  sound  musicians,  and 
every  dass  of  persons  capable  of  forming  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  their  merits,  and  of  appreciating  the  most^  eX" 
alted  efforts  of  musical  genius.  Tlie  transcendant  sublimity 
of  his  chorusses ;  the  solemn  sweetness  of  his  quartetts,  trios, 
and  duets ;  the  beauty  of  his  airs,  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
c^fertures,    together  with  the  ingenuity  and   subtlety  of  his 

CiUT.  Rjtv.  Vol.  !•  JFeirwary,  1815.  R  "^ 
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-fognes^  are  lasting  testimonies  of  his  imrivdled  talents^  and 
-fix  hfs  faine  upon  a  basis,  as  solid  as  it  is  indestructible. 
•  During  the  first  fifty  or  six^  years,  in  which  these  produc- 
tions were  known  in  England,  they  not  only  excited  universid 
admiration,  but  were  eagerly  perused,  and  practically  cultivated^ 
by  all  musicsd  diletanti.  But  music  is  not  less  exempted  thaa 
other  sdences  from  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion  and  caprice. 
The  compositions  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  (masters,  unquestion* 
ably,  of  shining  abilities)  no  sooner  appeared,  thieoi  the  works 
of  Handel  began  to  experience  partial  neglect ;  and  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  list  of  their  admirers,  was  the  lamentable  but  certain 
consequence.  Yet  their  successors  in  public  estimation  have 
not  en^yed  a  better  fate.  The  symphonies  and  sonatas  of  the 
authors  abovemcntioned,  are  now|studied  only  by  {Mt>fessors^ 
or  practised  by  amateurs.  The  general  interest  th^  before 
excited,  has  gradually  decayed ;  and  comparatively  little  sen- 
sibility is  now  manifested  to  the  splendid  conceptions,  and  re- 
fined beauties,  with  which  they  so  richly  al)ound.  These 
observations  are  well  enforced  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  very  able  address^  circulated  with  the  present 
publication : — 

*  Music,  an  art,  which,  while  it  pretends  merely  to  delight 
the  senses^  requires  the  most  elaborate  attention  and  study  !to 
relish*  is  too  refined,  and,  perhaps,  too  inteUectufd  a  pleasure  Ibr 
the  hidolent  Englishman,  who,  though  he  will  cheerfully  devote 
nights  and  days  of  care  to  his  graver  pursuits,  looks  for  ease  and 
relaxation  alone  in  his  amusements  and  enjoyments.  His  business 
is  unmixed  with  gatdy  y  he  Vequires,  therefore,  his  gaiety  to  be 
unalk>yed  with  seriousness.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  ^at  there  is 
no  national  music  \  at  any  rate,  there  was  no  school  of  music 
till  the  time  of  Handel  ^  and  even  his  school  is  without  scholars, 
exceptWoi^gan  and  Smith;  and  their  united  force  has  never  yet 
been  abfe  to  render  that  master  of  harmony  generally  popular 
through  the  nation.  The  grandeur,  indeed,  and  sublimity  of  his 
chorusses,  apeaking  as  they  do  a  language  which  all  can  muter- 
stand  and  ft«l,  have  frequently  been  suocessfdl  in  exciting  de- 
lighted astonisbment  in  our  theatres,  and  devodonal  entfettnaam 
in  our  eathedrals.  The  variety,  also,  and  spint,  aa  well  as.  the 
profound  learning  of  ins  instrumental  eempoaitioBB,'  have  made 
•tfaem  favourites  with  the  select  and  .weU<-instnic(e4  few  who 
attend  the  concert-room.  But  ibey  have  still  been  caviare  to  the 
mnltitude : .  and  our  musical  students,  both  male  /md  female 
amateurs,  tiu-n  with  horror  from  the  bold  and  consummate 
inventions  of  this  astonishing  artist,  to  rjepose  a^nid  the  t^fnt 
and  simplicity  of  Scotch  and  Irish  melodies.  This  being  the  case, 
4>ere  are  two  questwns :  is  it  possible  to  excite  a  general' taste  for 
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ai«sie  in  tlie  nation?  and  if  it  is,  wbo  t«the  best  aiathor  to  gude 
and  influence  the  taste  of  ^  great  people  \  The  first  seems  to  find  ^ 
its  answer  in  the  present  state  of  society :  the  Englishman^  what- 
ever hb  natural  inclination  nu^  be,  seems^  like  a  country-gentle*    ' 
man  learning  to  be  polite^  determined  to  be  musical  in  his  old 
age.    There  is  now  scarceljr*  a  single  family  in  the  kingdom,  in  4 
nrhich  there  is  not  at  least  one  musician.    What  has  been  t}ie  con* 
sequence  of  this  sudden  passion  for  music  in  a  people  who  are  not 
by  nature  gifted  with  the  acuteness  and  delicacy  of  perception^ 
sufficient  for  an  immediate  discrimination  between  the  excellent 
and  the  bad  in  that  difficult  art  \  it  is  this :  that  a  few  tinsel 
songs,  at  once  pretty  and  easy,  become  the  favourite  studies,  and 
are  decidedly  preferred  to  the  most  elegant  and  exquisite  delicacies  - 
of  H^yji^^  Ilajdn,  and  Mozart.' 

Tlss^  we  conceive,  is  the  linvamished  language  of  can- 
dour and  truth.  Indeed,  the  present  state  of  musical  taste 
and  knowledge,  not  only  in  the  provincial  parts,  but  even  in 
the  metropolis  itself,  furnishes  matter  foY  serious  regret,  and  is 
a  real  reproach  to  a  nation,  which  is  said  to  ^  shine  as  well  in 
orto  as  in  arms/ 

It  Is  to  rescue  us  in  some  measure  from  this  sdlf-dcCTadation, 
and  to  supplant  the  prevailing  vitiated  taste,  by  bringing  before 
tihe  eyes  of  the  public,  the  sterling  models  of  musical  excel- 
lence, that  the  wonc  now  under  consideration  has  been 
projected* .  The  plan  of  arrangement  adopted  by  the  ine;cnious 
ejitori  is,  we  must  in  justice  obser\'e,  aonurably  calculated  to 
impart  to  t|ie  n)ind  of  the  student,  a  clear  and  perspicuous  idea 
of  the  predominant  characteristics  of  Handel's  music; — ^to 
Inspire  him  with  a  love  ft>r  the  grandest  species  of  harmonic 
composition ;  and  improve  the  vocal  as  well  as  manual  capa- 
bilities of  all  who  wii^h  to  become  proficients  in  the  practical 
department  of  the  musical  art. 

I)r.  Clarke  has  evidently  made  the  oratorios,  operas,  and 
seren^tas  of  his  great  original,  objects  of  his  most  sedulous 
study.  In  the  number  before  us,  which  con^ins  a  portion  of 
Theodora,  the  organ  or  piano-forte  part  is  digested  with  consi- 
dcfable  sldUj^  and  di^lays  a  masterly  acquaintimee  with  th6 
work,  from  wfaidi  it-is  deduced.  In  it,  the  parts  aUotted  hy 
Ae  aii^kar  tolSie  respective  instruments  in  the  score,  are  ably 
collected  and  embodied  5  the  principal  points  are  dexterously 
taken  up ;  the  harmony  is,  in  every  instance,  complete ;  and,^ 
tfiongh  it  cannot  produce  those  impassioned'  feelings,  those 
'  thrimng  emotions,  resulting,  from  the  performance  of  an  or- 
(^hestra;  it,  nevertheless,  reflects,  in  no  faint  manner,  many  of 
the  btiglitand  captivating  features  of  its  prototype. 

R  2 
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We  conciude  mth  stating,  in  the  words  of  the  address^  tlie 
mode  of  arrangement  chosen  by  Dr.  Clarke. 

'  The  vocal  parts  are  in  full  score,  and  the  soprano^  alto,  and 
fenor  cliffs,  are  transposed  into  the  treble  cliff}  immediately 
under  them  is  added  a  separate  part  for  the  organ  or  piano-fortej, 
compressed  from  the  whole  score ;  and  the  basses,  instead  of 
being  merely  figured,  as  in  all  former  editions,  are  filled  up  with 
the  notes  as  chords  ;  so  that  persons,  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  rules  of  thorough  bass,  are,  by  this  arrangement,  enabled  to 
play  the  works  of  Handel,  with  as  great  effect,  as  if  they  had 
devoted  years  of  study  to  that  abstruse  part  of  musical  science.* 


Alt.  IV .^^Consideratwns  on  the  Protection  required  by  British 
Agriculture,  and  on  the  inflaence  of  the  price  of  Corn  on  Ex* 
portable  Prodnctions.  By  WtQiam  Jacobs^  Esq.  F.RrS, 
Octavo.    Pp.  195.    Johnson  and  Co.     1814. 

'  With  the  blessings  of  aboxmding  crops  on  the  one  hand» 
and  the  blessings  of  a  general  peace  on  the  cther^  the  harv^t-' 
home  of  the  past  year  was  hailed  as  an  universal  jubilee ! » 

But^  that  these  blessings  may  flow  in  their  proper  channels, 
it  is  indispensaUe  that  ministers  do  borrow  leisure  from  the 
speculations  of  commerce  and  finance^  to  study  domestic 
economy  and  internal  improvement. 

In  the  days  of  the  Romans,  Britain  was  so  famed  for  its 
agricultiural  pursuits,  that  Rome,  and,  indeed,  all  Italy^  de* 
rived  their  vast  supplies  from  its  sibundance;  not  only  in  sup-> 
port  of  tl^eir  armaments,  but  for  their  home  consumption.  As 
refinement,  however^  has  polished  our  nation,,  the  views  of 
our  leglslatiu-e  have  become  niore  extended,  and»  notwith- 
standing it  ought  to  be  a  fundamental  rule  of  pqlWy  with  them, 
to  court  the  union  of  agriculture  with  conunerce,  still  we  find 
every  support  c^iven  to  our  conunercial  interests,  while  our 
lanckd  interest  is  no  longer  considered  as  a  leading  feature  in 
our  national  prosperity. 

It  is  true,  that  His  Majesty,  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
many  other  distineuished  personages,  have  devoted  much  of 
their  time  to  the  improvement  of  husbandry ;  and  Sir  John 
Davey,  in  his  able  lectures,  before  the  Agricultural  Board,' 
has  elevated  the  study  of  agriculture  to  a  rank  among  the 
sciences ;  still,  we  lament  to  add,  that  when  Sir  John  Sinclair 
was  elated  with  hopes  of  success,  on  the  ori^pnal  plan  of  the 
formation  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  his  e&pe^^ted  sup- 
port from  the  then  minisler,  he  was  told  by  Mr*  Arthur  Young, 
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^  don't  give  ministers  more  credit  than  they  deserve  j  mannfac* 
turers  and  traders  may  rely  on  their  support,  but  they  never  did^ 
nor  ever  willy  do  any  thing  for  the  plough/ 

What  is  the  contemplation,  then,  before  our  eyes  ?  This^ 
we  behold  trade  making  gigantic  steps  towards  national  prcr 
eminence,  while  a^culture  is  merely  permitted  to  creep  along^ 
in  token  of  the  existence  of  our  landed  interest. 

At  the  first  view,  this  policy  may  appear  a  paradox ;  but  that 
IB  not  altogether  the  case :  commerce  is  more  suisceptible  than 
agriculture  of  giving  powerftd  aids  to  the  exigencies  of  a  statCji 
and  with  less  apparent  pressure  on  the  general  communitv. 
But,  as  commerce  cannot  exist  ^vithout  agriculture,  such  indi- 
▼isible  affinity  will  ultimately  produce  this  result — 

That  the  enormous  charges  of  a  long,  disastrous,  and  ex- 
pensive war,  liitherto  supported  by  the  illusive  credit  of  com- 
merce^ must  now  be  paid  by  agriculture ;  and,  when  the  one 
is  insolvent,  the  other  will  become  bankrupt. 

The  speculations  of  commerce  may  give  individual  wealth ; 
but  NATIONAL  Wealth  is  dependant  on  the  solid  enjoyments  of 
a  cheerful  and  diffusive  plenty. 

Our  author  commences  his  reflections  by  observing, — 

'  It  is  an  imperative  duty  on  the  legislature  of  every  country 
to  take  all  possible  precautions^  that  the  people,  subject  to  its  go- 
vernment, shall  be  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
6Hbsistence>  and  evtn  with  those  articles  of  luxiiry,  to  the  use  of 
which  they  have  been  so  long  accustomed,  that  they  are  rendered 
almost  indispensable/ 

But,  previously  to  discussing  the  present  system  of  agriculture, 
Mr.  Jacobs  takes  a  retrospect  of  the  laws  enacted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  manufactures,  beginning  with  those  so  far  back 
as  the  4th.  Edw.  III.  which  prohibited  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign cloths ;  thus  conferring  on  our  oAvn  artisans  a  monopoly 
of  the  home  market ;  and,  by  the  removal  of  all  apprehension 
from  foreign  competition,  giving  a  stimulus  to  domestic  exer- 
tions, which  produced  a  rapid  improvement  of  our  fabrics,  and 
a  gradual,  but  ultimately  extensive  increase  in  our  means  of  sup- 
ply; so  that  instead  of  fearing  the  rivalry  of  foreigners  at 
home,  we  have  been  enabled  to  excel  them  in  their  own  countries. 
As  other  branches  of  manufacture  have  been  established  in  Eng- 
land, the  legislature  has  fostered  them,  by  conferring  upon 
them  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  domestic  supply. 

We  are  likewise  referred  to  different  statutes  made  fpr  the 
encouragement  of  our  cotton  manufactures,  iron,  sadlery, 
rutlery,   glass,    and  Other  articles.     The  Navigation  Act  id 
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justly  xox^sidered  a  moMpoly-^  of  the  most  rigid  kindy  in  fwovs^ 
of  ahip*  builders  and  British  sailors^  and  has  b^en  ponudered  by 
lltatesmen,  of  every' party,  as  a  sort  of  palladium. 
.  The  fisheries  come  next  imder  coDsideration ;,  to  which^  from 
file  encouragement  given  by  our  legislature,  we  have  beer^ 
enabled  to  exceed  the  French  in  the  Newfoundland^  the  Ihitch 
fe  the  Greenland^  and  the  Americans  in  the  Spennacetti  and 
Southern  whale  fisheries. 

In  the  West  India  islsuidis)  the  manufacturers,  ship-ownersy 
and  merchants,  have  enjoyed  th^  advantage  of  similar  restric- 
tions,, to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  foreigners ;  and^  in  theEast> 
the  monopoly  is  most  comprehensive* 

In  combating  the  opinions  of  .Dn  Adam  Smith>  who  is  sai4 
to  have  been  confuted  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  on-  the  Com 
JLaws^  our  author  says  :— 

*  He*  (Adam  Smith)  ailows>  that  wher6  taxes  are  levied  on  atty 
domestic  production,  it  is  but  justice  that  .those  who  produce 
sucli  artidesv  should  be  secujfed  from  foreigi^.  competition,  by 
equivalent  taices  being^laid  on  the  same  articles  of  .^^JHeign  growtlh 
Now,  as  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  land  tax^  the  propi^!^  tax,  the 
pooB  rates,  the  tithes,  the  hocse  duty,  and  some  otjiers,  a^dinset 
taxes  on  the  prpductions  of  the  land,  it  must  be  conceded  by  bis 
most  implicit  ibllowecs,  that  a  duty  equivalent  to  thos^  taxes 
shoiild  be  Isud  on  such  foreign  commodities  as  come  in  compe-» 
titlon  with  our  own  agricultural  progress  -,  and  it  may  be  qon* 
tended,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  indirect  ta^es  fall  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  land,  and  to  that  amount  the  duties  on  foreign 
articles  of  the  same  nature,  ought  in  justice  to  be  extended.' 

Tlie  population  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  this  writer^ 
since  the  year  1801,  has  encteased  1,611,882,  (being agreater 
number  than  the  whole  population  of  Scotland  amounted,  to  ten 
years  before)  and  \^as  in  1811 — 12,552, 144*  This  great  body 
of  human  beings  have  ever  lived  in  a  comfort  not.cnjoy^  in 
eorrespondlng  ranks  of  society  in  any  other  country.  Thecal- 
eulation  here  made  is,  a  quarter  of  wheat  to  each  individual 
yearly,  being  parish  allowance. ,  The  consumption,  at  this 
moderate  rate,  (deducting  one  million  and  a  quarter  who  live 
upon  oats,)  oreates  an  expenditure  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain  of 
11,000,000  quarters.  To  supply  this,  4,000,000  acres  of  Iwd 
must  be  annually  so^'n ;  which,  at  two  bushels  and  three  quarters 
to  an  acre,  takes  1,400,000  quarters*  Thus  twelve  million  four 
hundred  thousand  quarters  of  wheat 'are  annually  consumed  in 
Great  Britain. 

Oats^  next,  come  under  consideration.  The  numbe^of  horses 
Kept  in  England>  Wales,  and  Scotland;  are  computed  at  t\io 
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teHIion  and  two  hundred  thousand.  £aeh  horse  tequires  t«r4 
bushels  and  an  half  of  oats  per  week^  bemg  thuteen  quarters  m 

the  year  j  but  the  practise  of  soiling  is  allowed  to  sare  thret 
quarters;  making  the  consumption^ 

For  horses                  -               -  -          22,000>006 

For  the  inhabitants,            *  -                2,081,000 ' 

For  various  minor  purposes         -  -        2,000,000 

For  seed              -               -  -               3,235,400 

Quartors  of  oats  consumed  in  Great  Britain,    29,266,400 


To  raise  which;  it  is  computed,  would  require  5,176,647  acm 
•of  land;  being  1,176,647  more  than  is  required  for  wheals — 
This  is  a  much  higher  calculation,  with  allowance  for  encieaiel 
population,  than  has  been  made  by  any  preceding  writer  an  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Brooke,  a  Fdlow  of  the  Royal  Society,  says,  that  of  ttie 
ten  million  and  -an  half  acres  of  tillage  land  in  England  and 
Wales,  2,100,000  are  in  wheat  It  has  been  observed  that  our 
presentsmthor  computes  4,000,000  acres  to  be  necessary  to  rsuse 
thatgrain.  The  formec,  for  oats,  allows  400,000  acres — ^the  lat- 
ter IS  of  opinion  that  it  would  require  more  than  ten  times  that 
extent  of  land  to  supply  our  consumption.  Brooke  allows  for 
wheat  four  times  die  ground  required  for  oats;  Mr.  Jacobs  on 
the  other  hand  is  of  opinion  that  oats  require  much  greater 
extent  than  wheot. 

Of  the  oats  leqtdred  by  our  author  for  home  consumption^ 
not  a  fourteenth  part  is  eaten  by  man-^horses  alone  con- 
sume twenty-two  million  quarters.  The  great  consideration  for 
ngricultntists  would  therefore  be,  to  find  a  substitute  for  oats 
as  food  for  horses.  To  this  end  potatoes,  Swedish  turnips^ 
4»m)ts,  and  other  roots,  have  been  tried,  all  of  which  have 
tended,  but  not  in  any  great  degree,  to  lessen  the  quantity  of 
oats  required.  We  are  surprised  to  find,  that^  ki  this  enumenu- 
tion  of  vegetable  substitution,  the  mangel,  worzel,  or  mot  c£ 
searcity^  Ls'om^led.  About  twenty  years  ago  this  very  productive 
and  nourishing  plant  w^  in  considerable  estimation,  having 
been  introdue^  by  Dbctot  Letsom,  who  cultivated  ktfge  q<uaa» 
tities  with  great  success.  It  is  a  most  profitable  vegetable.  The 
leaves  when  young  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  spinach,  and 
4he  root  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguislied  from  the  beet,  but  it  yields 
much  more  abundantly.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  eagerly  eat 
both  the  leaves  and  the  root;  and  it  is  raised  with  little  trouble 
orexpetise. 

But,  in  order  sensibly  to  ^minish  the  consumption  of  oats 
let  the  fanner  uie  cuien  in  the  business  of  his  farm.    Ploughing, 
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cavlingy  teian*woik^  in  fine  everjr*  labour  of  agricunure,  mofhe 
done  without  horses ;  while  the  horse  may  be  reserved  for  nobler 
purposes; — ^the  saddle^  the  coaeh  hamessi  and  proud  car 
parison,  are  fitter  for  that  high  mettled  animsJ^than  the  yoke  of 
the  plou|;h5  or  the  tedious  trace  of  the  team.  In  recommend- 
ing oxen»  bulls^  or  mules>  Mr.  Brooke>  whom  we  have  previously 
named^  says> 

'  That  the  ox  or  the  hull  is  capable  of  performing  all  business ' 
of  heavy  drafts  not  only  as  well  as  the  horse,  but  even  better.  Is 
proved  beyond  contradiction  by  the  use  of  them  in  Flanders,  Ger* 
many,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  aU  the  East^  where  they  plough  with 
no  other  aliimals  5  they  are  generally  employed  in  the  northern 
etates  of  America^  and  even  in  some  few  places  in  Englaod.  In 
the  five  New  England  stales,  all  farming  buiuneas,  such  as  plough* 
ing^  hannowingy  weeding  an^cMig  cprn»  &c.  and  al^aU  the  wag- 
gons, carts,  sledges,  dragging  timber  of  the  largest  size,  clearing 
laaad,  &c.*  all  is  dona  by  oxen  $  .^nd  they  not  only  execute  the 
work  I  have  specified,  but  they  go  very  long  journeys  of  many 
hundred  miles  in  as  short  a  time  as  can  commonly  be  done  by 
horses,  A  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  removed 
his  family  from  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusets  to  Kentucky,  a 
distance  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  miles,  which  journey  he 
performed  in  forty-three  days,  with  only  two  yoke  of  hu-ge  oxen, 
that  drew  the  weight  of  two  tons,  the  waggon  included.  1  men** 
tton  this  circumstance  to  counteract,  as  much  as  possible,  the  mis- 
taken pr^udice  which  prevails  in  this  country  that  oxen  cannpt 
travel;  and  if  they  could,  it  is  said,  they  are  tediously  slow, 
wiierea^i-it  is  a  well  known  fact^  that  oxen  will,  without  difficulty, 
and  wil^  heavier  loads  than  an  equal  number  of  horses  can  draw, 
travel  two  miles  and  one  half  in  an  hour;  a  pace  quite  as  auick  as 
onr  heavy  stage  waggons  usually  go  j  and  besides,  this  labour  is 
executed  with  requiring  little  more  than  half  the  food  necessary 
for  horses.  But  if  a  creature  with  a  quicker  step  is  wanted,  the, 
breedof  the  bufl&ilo  might  be  introduced;  this  b^t  will  go  six  or 
seven  miles  per  hour,  and  their  fitoh  is  excellent  food  for  nuuL^-^ 
The  ox  and  bull  have  also  this  gr^at  advantage  ov<er  the  liorse> 
that  they  eat  their  fbod  much  foster,  and  are  sooner  refireahed.-^ 
Still  further  to  convince  the  nation  of  the  superlative  benefit  of 
oxen  compared  with  horses,  1  will  mention  a  fact  well  known  to 
every  one  who  has  been  in  the  middle  and  northern  states  of  Ame-* 
ric2>,  and  the  effects  of  the  different  conduct,  are  an  unanswerable 
proof  of  the  great  profit  in  breeding  and  using  horned  cattle.  The 
New  England  fanners,  as  I  have  before  observed,  employ  oxen 
for  most  part  of  their  work ;  but  when  you  get  Into  the  states  of 
New- York,  the  Jerseys,  and  Pcnsylvanla,  the  fttrmers  in  general 


•  It  is  owhi^  to  this  general  u«e  of  axoB,  tliat  mat  quaatitiMaf  horses  are 
exported  to  the  West  Indies,  and  differsnt  parts  of  the  GoatiDCntaNLmerioi. 
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bonet;  tkeooBse^picaceof  thitoppositopfMtiosi^^  that 
wvtt  it  not  for  tke  tlioiManda  and  tens  of  tlKMimnda  of  beevw 
whkli  are  dirivea  annaally  from  New  Kngland  to  those  last  men- 
tioned states,  the  great  cities  of  New-Yoik  and  Philadelphia  would ' 
scarcely  be  supplied  with  beef  in  their  markets  >  at  all  events  they 
'Would  have  nonefor  their  shipping,  while  the  markets  in  Boston,  Sa- 
lem, and  Portsmouth  (the  principal  seaports  inNew  England,)  are 
as  Well  provided  with  beef  and  veal,  as  anyplace  in  the  world,  both 
as  to  size  and  to  quality.  Exclusive  of  the  advantage  from  the 
flesh  of  the  oxen,  their  hides  have  enabled  thepeople  of  Massachusets 
to  establish  several  very  extensive  boot  and  shoe  manufactories  > 
in  so  much,  that  the  single  town  of  Lynn,  nter  Boston,  nu&ea 
more  than  three  mOlion  pair*  of  women's  shoes  only.  Qoots  and 
men's  shoes  of  all  prices  are  exported  from  thence,  in  aipazing 
quantities  to  the  southern  states  and  to  the  West  Indies. 

'  Wheta  we  consider  the  incalculable  value  of  working  oxen 
in  a  manufSeu^tiiring  country,  we  cannot  help  being  surprised  that 
bur  legislature  has  not  turned  its  thoughts  towwls  this  object; 
for  example  sake,  we  will  put  down  the  certain  yearly  value  ai 
600,000  oxen  in  the  place  of  300,000  horses  laid  aside !  the  food 
necessary  for  the  horses  being  quite  as  much  as  would  be  wanted 
for  the  oxen.  And,  thatwe  may  not  over-rate  ttie  true  value  of  the 
oxen  when  brought  to  market,  we  will  put  down  the  price  of 
twelve  pounds  per  head,  which  alone  would  produce,  or  be  a 
saving  to  the  nation  of  the  immense  sum  of  six  million 
pounds  sterling ;  fuid  the  hides,  when  manufactured  into  boottf, 
shoes,  harness,  ^^c.'^are  equal  to  one  mOlion  more.  It  may  be  said ' 
you  reckon  the  horses  of  no  value ;  which  Is  truly  the  case :  for 
500,000  oxen  will  do  twiCe  as  much  labour  of  the  draft  kind  as 
900,006  horses  can  do  ;t  and  as  we  before  stated,  that  the  food 
needAii  for  the  oxen  would  not  be  more  than  what  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  hones^  tfie  horses,  spealdng  natk>nal]y,  would  be 
worA  nothing.  Oxen,  it  should  also  be  remembered,  require  not 
that  care  which  is  indiispensable  with  the  horse,  for  without  it 
even  his  food  scarce  does  him  good  3  while  the  other  animals  after 
their  daily  Ibbour  need  nothing  more  than  to  be  turned  to  the^r 
pastures,  or  welT  foddered  in  thei^  stalls.  The  difference  this  cir- 
cumstance makes  to  the  comfort  and  profit  of  the  farmer  is 
considerable;  as  one  man  can  look  after  twice  as  many 
oxen  as  he  can  horses.  It  is  now  very  well  known  that  an  o& 
^ . ^. t 

•  TUt  wi^  a  lair  calculation,  made  twea^-five  years  a^Q,  The  (ate  rapid 
ipnwth  «f  this  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
merchants,  are  all  «»u  of  St.  Crispin,  has  encre&sed  this  numafactnreat  Jeast 

t  The  ^mer  tetaer^,  vho  has  a  g^reat  partiaiity  for  oxen,  will  not  admit  this 
mat  diffannce  between  their  wiirk  and  that  of  horses  j  though  they  have  found 
their  advantage  ha  workmg  the  former.  This  writer  has  not  accounted  for  the 
>mhMor  the  akinof  thehocM,  which  niay  be  rated,  at  least,  at  half  of  the  hide 
«f  the  OS.. 

Cam  AbV.  Vol.  I,  Febmuyj  1815.  S 
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teem  will  plough  with  ease  one  acre  a  day ;  and  from  the  exptni* 
meats  o£  His  Migesty,  Lord  Somerrille^  and  other  tnie  patriots; 
namch  more  may  be  done.  It  is  a  well  rec(Nrded  fact,  that 
the  Egyptians/  in  the  zenith  of  theii"  prosperity,  worshipped  the 
ox,  as  being  ohe  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  of  God.' 

Such  of  OUT  farmers  as  retain  a  prejudice  against  oxen^  which 
they  will  not  eradicate,  may  encourage  the  breed  of  mules^ 
wliich  are  generally  stronger  than  the  hotse,  will  live  harder, 
require  less  food  and  attendance^  and  exist  double  the  number 
of  years.  An  equal  number  of  mules  will  do  every  work  of  the 
farm,  and  at  half  the  expense  of  horses.  The  poor^  class 
of  husbandmen,  whose  wants  imperiously  call  for  supply,  in 
carrying  burthens,  might  employ  the  ass.  This  creature,  say* 
Mr.  Brooke,  is  much  Stronger  (in  proportion)  than  the  honse, 
twice  as  durable,  will  live  on  one  third  of  the  food,  and  that 
food  the  refuse  of  other  animals ;  yet  with  these  valuable  qua- 
lities, be  finds  in  this  country  an  mijust  bias  against  him.  In 
other  nations,  full  as  well  informed  as  ourselves^  he  obtains  the 
due  share  of  attention,  which  his  intrmsic  worth  deserves.  This 
beast,  that  humbly  contents  himself  with  the  coarsest  food, 
by  browsing  and  living  on  the  banks  of  the  roads,  that  rarely 
commits  a  trespass,  and  seldom  strays  far  from  his  home,  is 
always  a  faithful  and  steady  servant  to  the  indigent. 

The  great  use  made  of  the  ass  in  Flanders,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  all  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  sujfficiently  prove 
these  observations ;  wliile  with  us  he  is  generally  overworked, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  treated  with  barbarity,  and  half  starved. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  to  see  the 
lowest  order  of  fellows  wantonly  beating  his  faithful,  patient, 
ass ;  while  the  Persians,  whom  we  term  idolators,  yearly  cele-r 
brate  his  services.  On  the  day  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  an 
ass,  richly  caparisoned,  is  brought  into  the  royal  apartment,  and 
there  fed  out  of  a  golden  trough.  This  beast;  in  England,  is 
very  small,  but  this  is  the  effect  of  ill  treatment,  and  want  of 
nourishing  food.  He  seldom  exceeds  eight  or  ten  hands  high, 
but,  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Spsiin,  where 
the  breed  is  encouraged,  they  average  twelve  hands  in  height, 
and  are  stronger,  more  hardy,  and  capable  of  doing  double  the 
work  of  horses  in  carrying  loads  across  that  mountainous  country. 
Can  there  be  any  reason  to  suppose,  that  if  this  breed  were  at- 
tended to  here,  our  asses  might  not  be  equal  to  those  of 
Spah)  ? 

A  farmer,  iii  a  maritime  county  of  England,  who  well  under- 
stood the  value  of  Uiis  humble,  meek,  and  inoffensive  animal, 
rented  a  large  farm ;  and  finding  it  much  out  of  condition,  he 
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wiB  tnder  tbe  neeessitj  of  Zemingf  it  thoroughly.  To  effect  ttth 
with  as  little  expense  as  possible,  he  purchased  upwan^  of 
aixiy  asses,  and  with  the  assistance  of  these  alone,  heplenti^ 
folly  limed  his  farm,  and  thereby  improved  it  to  a  flourishing 
state.  The  chalk  was  brought  upon  his  premises  in  hampers  ; 
the  animals  lived  very  contentedly  about  the  lanes  and  ley*fields 
of  his  farm.  When  the  improvement  was  completed,  he  sold 
them,  chiefly  to  a  man  who  provided  donkey  racers  for  th^ 
ladies,  at  a  neighbouring  watering  place. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed,  that  Great  Britain  rarely  grows  corn 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants,  and  that,  in 
years  of  scarcity,  our  importations  from  Dantzic,  America,  &a 
prove  inadequate  to  that  purpose.  Our  author  proceeds  to 
inquire  further  in  the  cause  of  this  evil,  which  is  certainly  thtf 
source  of  discontent  and  exasperation,  among  the  popidace, 
agauifit  government. 

'  It  is  easy  to  tr^oe  th^  consequences  that  must  follow  from 
the  agriculture  of  the  country  being  kept  in  its  present  depressr 
ed  condition.  The  first  step  in  the  train  of  evils  has  alre(id|( 
began  to  operate^  though  so  silently  as  not  to  be  geuerully  re^ 
marked }  the  steps  which  had  been  taken,  for  bringing  the  waste 
lands  into  cultivation,  are  already  suspended.  Since  the  last 
decision  in  the  House  of  Commons,  no  measures  have  been  pur- 
sued to  bring  them  into  culture,  nor  will  there  be  any  whilst 
there  is  a  certainty,  as  there  is  at  present,  that  the  capital  ex^ 
pended  on  them  will  be  entirely  lost. 

i  The  next  step  in  this  direction  will  be,  that  prudent  men,  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  will  gradually  contract  their  expeniditure 
on  the  land>  as  a  means  of  withdrawing  part  of  their  capital  -, 
the  most  obvious  way  to  do  this  will  be,  to  lay  down  their  corn 
land  to  grass,  and  thereby  dispense  with  the  plough,  always  an 
expensive  implement,  whether  worked  by  horses  or  by  oxen. 
Breeding  and  fatting  cattle  will  then  take  place  of  cultivating 
grain^  and  thus  the  land  will  yield  only  one-fourth  of  its  present  ali- 
ment 5  for  it  is  ascertained,  that  a  given  quantity  of  land  will 
subsist  four  times  a&niany  human  beings  on  corn  as  on  meat.' 

The  loss  to  the  farmer,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  is  de- 
monstrated by  our  author  in  various  ways.  He  brings  for- 
ward, in  support  of  his  positions,  the  calculations  of  Mr. 
Buxton,  from  Essex,  laid  before  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lordls,  which  were,  that  wheat  should  sell  at,,  from  D5s.  to 
100s.  per  quarter;  barley  from  40s.  to  45s.;  and  oats  from 
30s.  to  35s.  to  pay  the  expcnce  of  the  farmer ;  and  Mr. 
Driver,  an  eminent  land-surveyor,  is  of  opinion,  that  five 
pounds  per  quarter  for  wheat  is  the  .price  necessary  in  pro-^ 
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tectidn  of  the  grower.  ^  To  theie  ealcnhtio^  w  added  Ae 
opinions  of  Mr.  Aidmr  Yocmg^  Mt.  Lake,  of  Kent,  Mr. 
Dale,  of  Tottenham,  alnid  Mr.  Bennett,  of  WiltsUre.  The 
latter  gentleman, 

'  In  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons^  produced  ii^ 
yery  detafled  6taten^entt>£.the  expences  and  produce  of  a  fsxm  in 
that  country  of  945  acres,  hi  which>  taking  the  price  of  wheat  at 
968.  and  barley  at  48s.  there  appears^  a  loss  sustained  of  661.  18s.  ^ 
'  but  as  he  allows  interest  on  the  capital  employed  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent^  which  on  66971.  8s.  is  6691. 14s.  ^  if  that  be  reducedL 
to  five  per  cent,  the  pn^t/ beyond  interest^  would  be  9671-  18s.  i 
By  another  calculation  of  the  same  fann>  it  a{q[>ear8,  that  by 
estimating  wheat  at  90b.  and  barley  at  40b.  the  annual  loss  would 
be395Llls.8d.*  . 

Mr.  Jacobs  thmks  that  this  state  of  things  cannot  contiiiue 
even  for  a  few  years  without  the  most  calaa&ous  results,  both 
to  the  individuals  who  sufier  such  losses,  and  ultimately 
to  every  part  of  the  country,  which  will  soon  feel  the  eiSects  of 
dearth,  and  additional  evils— and  this  when  it  will  be  too  late, 
lor  the  appHcatioh  of  any  remedy. 

'  It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  this  representation  of  what 
must  happen,  is  prihdpaUy  ai^licable  to  the  most  numerous  class 
of  fann«*rs  >  to  those  who  with  small  capitals,  labour  with  perse- 
vering industry  to  support  themselves  and  their  families,  and  who 
scarcely  anticipate  for  their  successors  any^oiher  course  than  the 
patient  pursuit  of  the  same  laborious  industry:  these  men,  the 
most  numerous  of  their  profession,  when  reduced  from  Hheir 
present  condition  to  that  of  day  labourers,  will  seldom  emerge 
from  that  same  state,  and  thus  one  of  the  most  important  links 
in  the  chain  of  British  society  will  be  destroyed.'* 

'  If  this  should  happen,  and  it  is  inevitable  |irithout  some  im* 
provement  in  their  state,  'no  persons  will  be  f^nd  to  fill  up  the 
station  from  whence  they  are  driven  >  and  the  proprietors  of  lands 
being  deprived  of  their  tenantry,  the  plain  yeomen  of  England 
will  seek  in  vain  for  'substitutes  in  any  other  class  of  society.' 
Their  land  mutt  be  tilled  by  labourerB  hired  by  thc^nselves^  or 
remain  imcultivated  till  new  arrangement^  have  been  formed, 
and  the  whole  order  of  society  be  recast.*'!' 


•  At  the  Bedford  County  Meeting,   held  on  the  S8th  January,  1815,  Mr. 
Whitbread  declared,  that  we  had  not  wheat  enoufph  in  Enj^aDd  to  keep  the 
^country,  and  if  the  averag;e  'of  twenty  thousand  quarters  had  not  been  imported  • 
)preekly,  the  metropolis  eould  not  be  supported. 

t  lu  one  parish  m  Kent,  near  the  author's  residence,  ^ir.  Jaoohs  here  ob- 
serves,) ^ree  farms  of  nearly  Iwir  hundied  acres,  i^  QowmMwUiifaM:.. 
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^  Briims  anA-tardi  mgj  SwuUh,  or  may  fide, 
A  biealbcaa iiiake Ifaem,  as abrattth  biu ittade ; 
But  a  boM  yeomanry,  their  eonatry'i  pride.^ 
When  once  destroyed^  cap  never  be  supplied.- . 

We  would  wQEnely  prplon^  our  aiguments  on  this  Jmpoitant 
subject^  but  pur  extermination  to  present  our  readers  with 
varieties  of  importance^  compels  us  to  close  this  artide« 


AxT.  V. — TV  Campaigns  of  Paris,  m  1814 }  to  which  is  prefixed 
a  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  of  1813  3  in  a  brief  and  impartial 
History  of  Events  from  the  Invasion  of  France  by  the  foreign 
Aimiesj  to  the  Capitulation  of  Paris^  and  the  Abdication  and 
Dejthronement  of  Bdnaparte;  accompanied  by  a  Delineation 
of  the  principal  traits  of  his  Character^  and  the  cause  of  his 
elevation^  compiled  from  authentic  Documents,  and  the  testi* 
monyof  eye*wilnesBes.  Translated  fkom  the  French  of  P.  F.F.I. 
I&iraud.    Octavo.    Pp.  ^40.    Leigh.    1S15. 

Wb  ito  nqt  know  what  rank  or  profession  M.  Giraud  mi^ 
fit  in  France,  or  by  what  happy  facilities  he  has  beea  enabled 
to  compde  his  '  authbntic  documents,'  on  a  subject  that  must 
be  received  with  general  avidity,  if  those  doeumenbs  beonrrect ; 
but,  we  incUneto  think,«with  the  translator,  that  this  im- 
portant narrative  bears  strong  testimonials  of  truth  and  candonr ; 
and  thaf,  in  short,  it  is  a  round  unvarnished  tale,  which  may 
t)e  read  with  confidencSe. 

If,  says  the  translator,  our  author  appear  too  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  ex-emperor,  we  shall  find,  that  he  never  meanlv 
flatters  t^e  present  government.  He.  expresses  himself  with 
honest  warmth  against  the  long  usurpation  which  had  oppressed 
his  coifntry  ;  he  gives  due  praise  to  the  bravery  of  the  French 
troops :  he  extols  the  military  skill  and  devotion  of  their  gene- 
rals; and>  with  equal  candour,  characterises  -the  noble- 
minded  allied  armies. 

This,  at  air  events,  wea«  the  aspect  of  Impartiafity.  The 
volimie  opens^  notwithstanding,  perfectly  d  la  Fran^aise.  A 
Frenchman  would  lose  hi^  national  character,  if  he  did  not  vaunt 
the  grandeur  of  an  empire,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1813, 
extended  its  dominion  over  the  rich  populous  countries 
bounded  by  the  Alps  and  the  Pyreiuiees :  the  Rhine,  and  the 
two  seas ! . 


their  le&Ms  exfyired  at  Michctelmasi  andthou^  dffiered  at  low  rents,  np  teQant« 
bam  beea  fomd  for  tb«A.« 
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Napoleon  is  de^gnated,  and  very  truly,  '  tgDe  '  man  of 
DBSTiNiEs ; '  far,  on  the  thrane,  he  was  the  arbiter  of  nations^ 
and  swayed  his  despotic  sceptre  under  sueoesrions  of  unpa- 
ralleled good  fortune.  But^  then,  how  rapidly  did  fate  extinguish 
all  his  worldly  glory ! — ^his  vast  empire  was,  in  acampsugn  of  three 
little  months,  shaken  to  the  very  centre.  The  princes  of 
Europe  unfolded  their  victorious  banners  throughout  two- 
thir^  of  his  territory.  His  warriors  were  sacrificed  in  desperate 
yet  unavailing  resistance.  His  cMfifs  survived  their  faSkny 
reputation.  The  iron  hand  of  destiny  removed  tlie  luask  of  dcr 
hision ;  and,  Napoleon  the  Great,  awed  into  a  species  of  stupor, 
which  he  could  not  shake  off,  descended  like  a  dastard  from  the 
imperial  throne,  which  he  knew  not  how  to  preserve,  and,  in 
the  defence  of  which  he  did  not  dare  to  die.         ' 

This  awful  catastrophe,  so  visibly  the  agency  of  the  Most 
High,  will  form  aanemorable  epoch  in  history,  and  has  been 
anticipated  by  a  pi;ophctic  genius  in  the  following  elegant 
stanzas : — 

'  La  foUe  *  ambition,  dans  ces  calculs  avides, 
Fonde  ces  grands  projets  sur  des  sables  mouvants  y 
Un  atome  suffit  pour  perdre  les  tyrans  : 
Du  sort  le  moins  pr^vu  les  mouvemcnts  rapides, 
Viennent  leur  arradier  le  fruit  de  leurs  forfioits. 
Ou  bien  si  le  8ucc6s> 
^  Semble  les  couronnerd'une  gloire  ^datante, 

lis  triumphent  un  jour :  mais  bientot  a  granc^  pas 

L*eternit^  parait,  terrible,  menacante, 

£t  plonge  leur  orgeuil  dans  la  nuit  du  trdpas/ 

To  the  disastrous  investment  of  Moscow,  our  author  attri- 
butes the  rapid  downfall  of  Napoleon ;  and,  less  on  account  of 
the  enormous  extent  of  his  actual  losses  in  his  army,  than  in 
its  moral  results. 

This  campaign  deprived  him,  at  once,  of  the  esteem  of  his 
generals,  and  the  confidence  of  his  troops :  they  no  longer  ac- 
knowledged the  superiority  of  their  leader's  military  talents^ 
and  refused  their  continued  devotion  to  his  hitherto  invin- 
cible genius.  The  agonies  of  ofiended  pride,  now,  wrought  a 
revolution  in  his  intellectual  energies ;  and,  it  was  believed  by 
many  officers  who  had  opportunities  to  judge  his  private  actions, 
that,  after  his  retreat  from  Moscow,  Napoleon  the  Great  gave 
frequent  pro6fs  of  an  insane  mind. 


♦  Vide  L.  Bonaparte's  *  Charlenurgw.' 
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We  sihall  not  enter  into  the  political  views  of  the  emperor  at 
this  {^eribd.  We  will  not  reconi  the  illusive  schemes  qF  his  Se* 
natus  Consultos,  or  argue  on  theffimsy  expediency  by  whiieh 
he  sought  to  guarantee  his  tottering  throne,  when  confexring 
the  regency  of  the  Mngdom  on  his  empress,  and  pompously 
<;ommanding  the  coronation  of  the  King  of  Rome.  These  ex- 
periments on  the  public  feeling,  multiplied  with  pantomimic 
celerity^  could  only  amount,  when  analyzefi^  to  this  plain  truth  t 
that,  Im  whole  conduct  proved^  he  had  adopted,  as  his  only 
prmciplC]^  that  impudence  will  accoKnfriiish  every  tiling;  aad^ 
that  to  lie^  to  deceive,  to  betray,  and  to.. corrupt,  eonstitateil 
the  whole  mystery  of  his  dreadftd  polities.  ' 

All  this  legerdemain  is,  however,  ably  e:tpoded  by  our  author  ;f 
and  his  developement  of  the  whole  is  well  worth  the  reading, 

'  Napoleon — continues  M.  GiraucP^mshed  to  the  war,  as  to 
his  revenge.  To  the  hyperboles  of  his  Senate — to  the  menaces  of 
his  power — ^to  the  force  of  his  gertitts— to  the  flight  of  his  aveng- 
ing eagles^  before  which  his  enemies  ought  to  tremble^  were 
added  reinfor^sements^  that  partook  more  of  reality^  and  resources 
teore  serious,  A  new  levy  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
men  was  organised.  Eighty  thousand  men  from  the  first  ban  were 
called  to  the  frontiers^  and  the  power  of  refusal  was  denied  them. 
Under  the  title  of  guards  of  honour^  and  as  a  signal  favour,  the 
young  men,  ii^hom^  until  now,  riches  or  rank  had  preserved  from 
plebeian  conscription,  were  torti  from  every  noble  family.  The 
former  laws,  which,  secured  those  who  had  purchased  their  ex- 
emption, or  were  serving  by  substitute,  were  violated  without 
scruple  5  and,  the  whole  of  France  seemed  to  be  convoked  to 
its  own  funeral  obsequies.  After  these  grand  manoeuvres  and  the 
Organization  of  these  immense  forces^  Napoleon  quitted  Paris  and 
France,  which  so  few  of  those,  who  accompanied  him,  were  ever 
to  see  again.' 

According  to  of&ciiil  calculations.  Napoleon  took  the  field 
with  neaiiy  six  hundred  thousand  men;  and  although  he  may 
be  said,  during  this  campaign,  which  we  call  his  last,  to  have 
snatched  some  few  favors  from  fortune,  the  result  was  more 
humiliating  than  that  of  the  campaign  of  Moscow,  as  it  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  his  capital. 

In  this  campaign — ^the  hero  vanished;  and,  the  man  of  infu- 
riate passions,  and  disappointed  smibition,  was  seen  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  his  own  person ! 

The  author  now  leads  us  to  a  detailed  view  of  the  progress 
and  the  denouement  of  this  grand  catastrophe;  and,  by  taking 
arapid  view  of  the  campaign  oS  1813,  he  illustrates  its  influence 
ia  that  of  1814. 
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.  in  the  course  of  this  interesting  Ojanrative^  we  find  the  fol-» 
lowing  account  of  Moreau:<— 

'  Af  oreau  had  only  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allies, 
16th  August.  iSiblic  opinion  attributed  to  him  the  pHncipal  part 
of  the  plan  of  operations  which  decided  the  issue  of  this  cam- 
paign. When  the  passions  of  men,  which  are  yet  in  a  siateof  too 
great  agitation^  slmll  have  subsided,  justice  will  be  tiendeM  td 
the  pttiitjr  and  generosity  of  his  views.  But  even  theft  it  wffl  be 
confessed,  that  he  might  have  employed  his  great  talents  and 
influence  more  skil^iUy  and  more  use^ally.  By  plying  himsdf, 
as  a  soldier,  at  the  head  of  the  enemy's  froopsy  he  doubtless  con^ 
tributed  much  to  their  success ;  Jbut  he  lost  the  opportunity  of 
acting  on  the  public  opinion  in  the  capacity  of  a  citizen.  If 
Moreau  hadjpresented  himself  in  France  with  a  strong  body  of 
French  prisoners,  he  would  have  effected  a  political  revolution. 
He  would  have  been  the  man  of  the  nation  and  of  law<  In  Ger- 
many, he  could  only  gain,  and  perhaps  lose  some  battles.  He 
was  then  the  mian  of  force  ;  and  fon^e  might  lead  to  numerous 
results  .which  entered  not  into  his  present  calculation. 

'  The  elevation  of  an  Archduchess  of  Austria  to  the  throite  of 
France,  and  the  co-operation  of  her  father  in  a  war  directed  against 
that  empire,  singularly  embarrassed  the  politics  of  the  allies>  and 
produced  more  &an  one  ill-judged  and  indecisive  measure.' 

At  Leipsig,  victory  forsook  the  French  ea^es — ^their's  was 
not  a  retreat:  but  a  precipitate  flight.  The  Uuards  of  Napo- 
leon hewed  their  passage  through  their  own  countrynieD>  who 
had  thronged  the  bridge  of  Pleiss;  and,  by  blowing  up  that 
bridge,  preserved,  with  a  sacrifice  of  one-third  of  the  army, 
the  Ufepf  an  individual,  who,  throughout  the  perils  that  envl^ 
rbned  him,  from  his  flight  from  Egypt  to  the  treaty  of  Fontain- 
bleau,  made  personal  salvation  his  only  law. 

In  the  afiairs  of  Hanau,  on  the  29th  and  Slst  October,  Na- 
poleon found  his  progress  arrested ;  but  a  skilful  stratagem  se^ 
cured  his  escape.  Ordering  his  bi^gage  to  file  off  in  such  a 
way  as  to  iall  unmediately  into  the  hands  of  the  enfimy,  it  soon 
became  the  object  of  general  pillage.  Meanwhile,  by  a  viffor- 
ous  and  well-planned  efibrt,  Napoleon  succeeded  in  reaching. 
Mayence,  which  he  entered  on  the  2d  November.  By  ^s 
manoeuvre,  the  Rhine  secured  him  firom  the  Cossacks,  whom, 
more  than  once,  he  very  narrowly  escaped.  The  rest  of  the 
campaign,  characterised  by  falsehood  and  desperation,  was  but 
a  prelude  to  the  ultimate  disasters  of  FVancc. 

when  surrounded  by  the  allied jpowers,  when  Paris  tottered  on^ 
the  brink  of  fate,  the  legislative  body^,  for  the  fi(st  time^  during 
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bis  tyranny  of  thirteen  years,  addressed  Napoleon  in  the  lan- 
guage of  truth.  They  pressed  to  him  the  adoption  of  eonsti* 
tntional  principles,  on  the  confirmation  of  which  they  promised 
him  a  general  and  spontaneous  rising  of  the  people  in  his  favor. 
But  (hese  conditions  he  refused ;  and,  happy  was  it  for  public 
liberty, '  tba^  foolish  pride  and^  false  greatness  led  him  to  contemn 
this  ]ist  pi:pspect  jof  9ucce9S* 

Dismisaing.the  legislative  body  with  indignation,  K[apoleoQ 

assen^led  some  of  its  raembevs^at  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries, 

ta  whom  he  Addressed  him^df  in  a  tone  of  invective  so  indeco* 

roQS,  and  mingled  with  such  strange  expressions,  that  history 

.  iriU  record  it  as  an  instance  of  insanity. 

^  Those  before  whom  this  singular  harangue  was  pronounced 
were  struck  with  such  astonishment,  that  every  one  easily  recol- 
lected many  parts  of  it.  The  recollections  of  several  of  the  me^m- 
bers  were  combined  together,  and  a  faithful  report  of  this  philip- 
pic was  printed  in  the  journals^  at  the  end  of  AprU.  1  will  tran* 
scribe  a  few  of  the  passages  for  the  amusement  of  my  readers: 

"  I  have  suppressed/*  said  he  abruptly  **  the  printing  of  your 
address.  It  is  incendiary.  Eleven  twelfths  of  the  legislative  body- 
are  gobi  citizens,  but  the  twelfth  part  is  composed  of  factious 
men  arid  bad  citizens."  (How  happened  it,  that  he  abuses  only 
the  twelfth  part  >  The  committee  had  been  formed,  and  the  ad-' 
dress  Voted  by  the  majority.)  '^  Lain^  is  a  traitor  sold  to  England.'* 
(A  Monarch  has  the  right  to  pass  judgment  on  a  traitor,  a  tyrant 
alone  injures  and  caMmniatcs  a  citizen.)  **  Is  it  then  at  the  mo- 
ment when  yon  ought  to  unite  to  chase  the  enemy  from  our  fton- 
tiers,  that  you  exact  from  me  the  change  of  the  cotistittition." — 
(They  only  demanded  of  him,  the  execution  of  that  whidh  he  had 
sworn ;  because  citizens  will  fight  courageously  for  tbueir  laws, 
their  independence,  anfl  their  country,  while  slaves  unwillingly 
arm  at  the  caprice  of  their  master,)  "  You  are  not  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation,  but  the  deputies  of  the  departments.'' 
(What  then  is  the  legislative  body,  if  it  be  not  the  representative 
of  the  people  ?)  ''  The  legislative  body  is  only  a  part  of  the 
state,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  council  of  state,  and  the 
senate,'*'  (who  were  held  in  little  estimation  by  him.  The  legis* 
latlve  body  was  a  part  of  thfe  state,  alinost  less  than  nothingf 
Whfttideas*of  ^vernment  and  the  constitution  I)  *'- 1  was  elected 
by '  foufi  millions  of  Frenchmen  to  mount  this  throne."  (Pour 
milliOBfi  I  that  is  too  much.)  "  I  alone  am  the  representative  of 
the  people.  .Why  do  you.  wish  to  charge  yourselves  with  such  a 
burden }  ^  This  thrpne  does  not  coosist  of  wood  covered  with  vel- 
vet. The  throne  is  myself.  If  you  would  believe  me,  1  would 
yi^ld  to  the  enemy,  more  than  he  demands  of  me."  (The  legis- 
lative body  only  demanded  peace,  and  'the  abandonment  of  all 
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deatmeiiye  pfeBA  of  conqueat  Iteraid  our  aftltrtA  Wimiiuriii. 
NapotooB  had  hioMelf  deotttred  la  w  face  9I  the  nvtion  that  h% 
fretended  to  opthing  more.  If  then  the  enemy  demanded  of  him 
iQSS  than  this»  Napoleon  had  falsely  said  that  he  sincerely  wished 
for  peace.  He  is  the  only  incendiary.  He  alone  is  chargeable 
with  this  parricidal  war.)  "  You  shaU  have  peace  in  three  months^ 
or  I  will  perish."  (For  this  time,  at  least,  thehalf  of  his  promise 
was  realised,  and  yet  npt  with  his  consent.)  **  I  go  to  seek  the 
^nemy,  and  I  shall  overthrow  him."  (Vain  loastings!)  "  I  am. 
at  the  head  of  this  nation,  because  ihe  constitution  ef  the  g<oveni^ 
ment  pleases  me.^'  (That  we  can  easily  beUere^  ^«l  in  good 
logic,  and  re-cvL  justice,  we  oa^t  to  enquire  wbtlter  this  consti-i 
tution  also  pleased  the  najticooi.)  "  If  Fraaee  epuuMd  a  new  con* 
stitution,  I  should  say  to  her,  choose  another  King.**  (They 
would  joyfully  follow  thi^  advice.)  '*  It  is  a^lust  me  thai  the 
^uemy  is  exasperated,  nxore  than  against  France."  (A  proof  that 
your  cause  was  not  ours.)  '^  Return  to  your  houses,  and  if  I  find 
^mong  you  a  false  impression  of  the  report,  I  will  introduce  i% 
into  the  Moniteur,  and  accompany  it  with  notes  and  illustrationa 
of  my  own."  (If  you  have  such  formidable  means  to  confound 
and  overthrow  the  factious,  why  avoid  discussion  ?)  ''  Suppos- 
ing that  I  have  been  to  blame^  you  ought  not  to  have  leproached 
me  publiely.  The  dirty  linen  is  washed  privately  in  the  house^ 
end  the  whole  world  is  not  summoned  to  see  the  operation.**-— 
(Force  of  logiq  is  hete  united  to  elegance  of  expression.)  "  France 
has  more  need^  of  me>  than  I  have  of  Fraape."  (It  would  be 
veU,  if  you  would  teU  us  of  what  use  you  have  ever  been }  It 
vvould  be  genarous.  also,  since  you  liave  no  need  of  her,  to  releasie 
h^  from  the  two  millions  which  she  is  compelled  to  pay  for  your 
support,  and  which  would  be  much  better  employed  in  paying  the^ 
f  eq6ions.of  the  wounded,  the  victims  of  your  ambition,  and  whonv 
^ou  found  it  convenient  to  abandon,  and  in  discharging  the  arrears 
qt  the  salaries  of  the  public  functionaries,  and  the  servants  of  thix 
Qtown,  whom  you  were  too  artful  any  longer  to  pay,  and  who 
were  deprived  of  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  that  you  might  se- 
cure to  yourself  the  contents  of  the  treasury.  Since  your  devap^ 
tion  has  already  cost  us  somuch,  could  you  mot  enaUe  us  to  make 
^  better  bargain  of  your  falU) 

'  In  addition  to  the  pensions  which  were  guaranteed  to-  Bona* 
parte  and  his  family  by  the  allies  in  a  secoet  treaty  previous  to  hxa* 
abdication,  he  has  reserved  to  himself,  the  private  savings  of  many 
years,,  and  it  le  said,  that  these  spoils  of  £urope>  wHl  furniflihi 
him  with  a  revenue  of  twenty  millions.* 

From  the  various  intermediate  movemcHts  of  the  enemy,  the 
15rontiers  were  overrua  from  Lyons  to  Antwerp,  to  an  extent  of 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  leagues  from  the  Rhine.  Napoleonj, 
Qieanwliile,  was  employed  in  reviewing  his  troops^  at  Paris.  At 
length  the  enemy  assembled  before  ClMdonfl  between  tiie  Mmie 
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moA  4he  Sdins^  ami  his  deptttate  wiu3  m^tabl^.  At  this  ino^ 
Ment,  h«  gav€  the  prolectbn  of  his  ^e  bUd  child  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  Parisian  national  ^^uani* 

*  Napoleon  (January  ^)  addressed  the  national  guard  more 
eloquently  than«  about  a  month  before^  he  had  address^!  the  legis- 
lative body.  He  held  hb  wife  and  his  son  by  the  hand,  and  ex- 
pressed the  most  noble  and  elevated  sentiments  with  a  tone  and 
manner  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  soul.  He  deeply 
affected  all  who  heard  him«  This  is  an  incontestible  fact.  It  wa^ 
at  length  supposed  that  he  had  a  heart.  Who  would  imagine  that 
this  scene  oi  sentiment  was  only  the  scene  ^f  comedy  ?  Always 
an  impostor,  he  had  passed  the  preceding  day  in  studving,  with  a 
celebrated  actor,  his  attitudes,  his  gesture,  and  the  mflexions  of 
his  voice,  and  in  short  every  artifice  by  which  he  could  produce 
effect.  This  anecdote  was  afterwards  related  by  many  ladies  of 
the  palace,  and  on  the  very  day  of  the  representation  many  of  his 
hearers  had  recognized  in  his  voice  much  of  the  tone  and  manner 
peculiar  to  him^  whom  they  kmew  not  then  had  been  his  inttrue- 
tor/ 

Onr  author  proceeds  witli  great  perspicuity  to  nwrate  the 
diiierent  military  movements  of  the  contending  armies,  during 
which  we  trace  the  prowess  of  Biuoher,  the  yigorons  move- 
ments of  the  allies,  and  the  increase  of  public  opinion  against 
Napoleon.  Fortune  had  abandoned  him,  and  with  the  fickle 
goddess,  his  no  less  fickle  flatterers  forsook  his  falling  fortunes : 
hitherto,  nothing  in  this  campaign  had  announcea  the  supe- 
riority of  that  genius  which  had  so  long  been  attributed  to  him, 
till  he  saw  the  necessity  of  striking  a  decisive  blow,  or  his  fate 
would  be  for  ever  sealed.  ^  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  re- 
solved to  re-establish  his  own  gloiy  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
Blucher ;  to  this  he  was,  most  probably,  urged  by  his  hatred 
iowwds  Prussia,  and  more  particularly  towards  that  com- 
inainder* 

Blucher,  on  this  occasion,  was  in  a  position  too  far  separated 
from  the  grand  allied  army }  independently  of  which,  his  divi- 
Mons  were  so  widely  distributed,  that  he  could  not  combine  thehr 
operations,  or  employ  them  in  mutual  support  of  each  other. 
'ny  a  march  of  wonderful  rapidity,  and  by  a  boldness  of  action, 
equally  prompt  and  decisive,  Napoleon  obtained  a  brilliant 
though  momentary  success,  which  served,  eventually,  to  ren- 
der his  fall  more  signal* 

During  all  these  operations,  peace  had  been  offered  to  Na- 
poleon, eonditioDaUy^  that  Franoe  should  retmm  to  her  former 
liMls;  but  withoQt  djlbcr  acc^yting  ot  rejectkig  the  terms>  he 
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lesolved  once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  war :  his  good  genhis 
betrayed  him  in  a  smile,  and  he  lost  every  thing,  because  he 
believed  that  he  could  gain  every  thing. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  provinces^  irritated  by  the  * 
pillage  and  outrage  to  which  they  had  been  exposed^  took  up 
arms  in  several  places,  and  without  rising  en  masse,  killed  many 
scattered  soldiers.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  allies  did 
not  lose  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  by  this  species 
of  warfare.  These  losses  excited  in  them  a  spirit  of  suspicion 
and  revenge,  which  would  have  caused  the  utter  ruin  of  even 
the  most  tranquil  provinces,  had  the  campaign  been  prolonged. 
These  partial  movements,  however,  did  not  produce  any  general 
or  spontaneous  resolution,  and  had  little  influence  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  belligerent  powers.* 

At  length,  the  enemy  approached  the  barriers  of  the  metro- 
polis. In  their  rapid  march,  they  were  met  by  heralds  deputed 
•by  the  Municipal  body,  to  declare  the  capitulation  of  the 
city.  The  generosity  of  the  allied  sovereigns  nobly  granted  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  and  the  capitulation  was  confirmed* 

Drawing  towards  a  conclusion,  our  author  observes  :-^ 

'  Some  persons  have  reproached  the  national  guard-  wHh  not 
having  been  sufficiently  disposed  to  shed  ^  their  blood  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  city  on  the  day  before  j  it  however  prevented  the 
effusion  of  torrents  of  blood  on  the  morrow.  Will  not  this  ser- 
vice compensate  for  their  former  fault }  or  is  it  not  probable  that 
posterity  will  applaud  them  for  the  one  and  the  other  ? 

'  In  consequence  of  their  exertions,  the  entry  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  and  their  troops  was  not  only  peaceable,  but  soon  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  festival.  It  was  the  festival  of  Europe, 
at  which  almost  every  nation  had  some  representative. 

*  Pressed  by  the  rapidity  of  our  narration,  we  will  not  attempt 
to'describe  that  grand  spectacle,  yet  sufficiently  present  in  the 
recollection  and  the  heart  of  every  Frenchman.  Who  can  foi^t 
with  what  generosity  these  monarchs,  so  long  menaced  by  our 
arms,  avenged  themselves  only  by  offering  us  peace,  a  kgitimate 
government,  and  all  the  benefits  which  these  could  product  ? 
Who  can  forget  with  what  deep  admiration  we  gazed  upon,  and 
crowded  around  these  kings,  who ,  yet  were  men,  and  invited  us 
to  approach  them.  All  Paris  presently  knew,  that,  for  the  first 
time  during  many  a  year,  the  car  of  victory  scattered  blessings 
alone  in  its  train,  and  that  the  city  would  be  exempt  from  mili- 
tary requisitions  and  all  the  expenses  and  calamities  of  war. 
This  pleasing  intelligence  rapidly  spread  from  one  extremity  of  the 
metropolis  to  the  other.  Enemies  on  the  preceding  day,  our  re- 
l^iprood  confidence  had  already  converted  us  into  faithful  allies. 
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4t  wafi  now  one  family  which  a  miscreant  hiul  embrofied^  and 
which  the  expulsion  of  that  jpaiscreant  had  re-united. 

'  While  every  heart  repayed  the  debt  of  gratitude  by  the  deep 
feeling  and  the  warm  expression  of  sentiments  to  which  we  had 
been  long  unaccustomed^  the  politician  applauded  the  noble  and 
elevated  mind  which  had  terminated  the  evils  of  £uiope>  by  «d<- 
mitting  all  the  great  European  families  to  an  equally  honourable 
share  of  the  advantages  giid  the  blessings  of  peace. 

'  We  recognize  the  allies  at  the  camp  of  the  Grecians^* 
obedient  to  the  councils  of  Minerva,  disarming  by  their 
justice  the  enemies  whom  force  could  never  subdue,  and 
causing  them  to  forget  the  impious  Adrastus  by  a  king  who 
had  learned  humanity  in  the  school  of  adversity.  The  bean- 
tiful  reverie  of  Fenelon  now  became  the  faithfiil  record  of 
history.  The  true  interest  of  men  and  of  princes  is  always 
inseparably  aUied  with  justice,  and  if  the  ashes  of  Moscow  had 
excited  a  terrible  revenge,  who  can  tell  what  those  of  Paris  would 
have  produced  !  How  much  woiild  the  campaign  of  1814  have 
been  abridged,  how  much  blood  would  have  been  spared,  if  the 
French  had  earlier  known  these  generous  intentions,  and  if  they 
who  were  falsely  called  their  enemies,  could  have  been  recognized 
as  their  deliverers.' 

This  sublime  spectacle,  the  memory  of  which  cannot  fail  to 
excite  admiration  in  posterity,  was  the  immediate  prelude  to  the 
termination  of  Napoleon's  political  existence.  Nfany  eSotta 
were  made  to  throw  Paris  into  confusion,  but  they  were  mo- 
mentary. M.  Giraud  undertakes,  and  we  rejoice  at  it,  to  ex- 
culpate Napoleon  from  the  damnable  intention  attributed  to 
him  of  blowing  up  the  powder  magazines  at  Crenelle,  and 
thereby  to  destroy  the  whole  citj*.  He  assures  us,  it  is,  now, 
perfectly  understood,  that  the  orders  issued  had  no  other  object 
than  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  that  vast  resource,  by  throwing 
the  ammunition  into  the  nver. 

It  wiU  be  remembered,  that  Napoleon  had  nearly  reached  the 

Sites  of  Paris,  at  the  moment  his  troops  were  marching  out. 
e  had  been  informed  of  every  thing  at  Villcjuif,  and  his  rage, 
as  may  be  conceived,  was  frantic.  Like  Richard,  he  had  <  set 
his  life  upon  the  die,''  and  had  resolved  to  preside,  in  person, 
at  the  defence  of  his  capital :  but,  mark  the  unerring  ways  of 
Providence  J — ^finding  the  rou^  of  Troyes  intercepted,  he  was 
compelled  to  make  a?  circuit  by  Sens  and  Fontainbleau.  Tims, 
his  arrival  at  the  gates  of  Paris  was  postppned  a  few  hours;  and 
those  few  hours,  thank  heaven !  saved  the^  city  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

On  2d  April,  the  senate  pronounced  the  dethronement  of 
K^poleon ;  and^  on  the  6th,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
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TUs  eonSxKt  m  the  senate,  pievented  any  dmag  chieftaiai 
fiom  hoisting  his  standard,  and  preserved  Fnmee  from  tiie 
lorroTs  ot  a  civii  war. 

'  They  hastened  to  dispatch  the  act  of  dethmnemettttoFontam- 
blean.  Bonaparte  was  haranguing  his  troops  -,  he  was  prqxariag 
lAkem  to  starch,  and  had  set  before  them,  as  thdbr  object  and  tiietr 
lewaid,  Paris,  and  forty-eight  honrs'  piUage.  Bepktfmble  eiieoft 
•f  military  despotism !  FraichmcB  were  -found  wba  participatetl 
in  the  fnry  of  their  chief>  and  the  cries  of  *  Paris,  Paris*'^  issnad 
immediately  from  the  ranks.  One  word  of  Marshal  Ney  arrested 
crery  movement.  '  You  are  no  longer  emperor.  You  can  no 
longer  command  these  brave  men,  and  they  must  no  more  obey 
you.    See  here  the  act  of  your  dethronement.* 

'  Napoleon,  thunderstmdL,  re-<entered  his  palace.  His  mar- 
shals informed  him  that  all  was  lost  j  that  they  yielded  to  the 
will  of  the  nation,  and  would  not  arm  themselves  against  their 
country.  He  attempted  not  for  one  moment  to  app^  from  the 
-decree  of  the  senate  to  that  force  which  had  always  been  his  law. 
He  appeared  resigned  to  his  fate.  But  while  they  ceMed  to  obey 
ike  emperor,  these  warriors,  whom  he  had  so  long  sacrificed  to 
his  own  personal  ambition,  did  not  cease  to  serve  their  old 
tompanion  in  arms,  and  did  themselves  much  honour  by  the  care 
which  they  took  of  his  interests. 

'  Marshal  Marmont,  treating  of  the  submimion  of  the  sixtb 
corps  to  the  new  government,  which  now  wore  the  character  of 
national  authority,  stipulated  with  the  allies,  by  a  convention  of 
the  3rd  and  4th  of  April,  that  if  the  ulterior  events  of  the  war 
should  give  them  possession  of  the  person  of  Napoleon,  his  life 
and  his  liberty  in  a  place  which  might  be  agreed  on,  should  be 
guaranteed.  Marshals  Ney  and  Macdonald  did  more.  They 
charged  themselves,  in  coi^unction  with  the  Duke  of  Vicenza 
(Caidincourt,)  to  treat  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  respecting 
the  dynasty  of  Napoleon.  They  negociated  with  warmth.  For 
a  moment  they  expected  to  succeed  :  and  it  was  only  when  con- 
siderations of  the  highest  importance  rendered  that  success  impos* 
sible,  that  they  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  offer  their  complete 
adherence  to  the  new  laws  which  governed  France,  publi<^ 
declaring  that  '  to  deliver  their  beloved  country  from  Uke  calami- 
ties of  a  civil  war,  it  was  neces^ry  that  every  Frenchman  should 
embrace  the  cause  of  their  ancient  kiugs.^  The  latter  circum* 
stances  were  soon  followed  by  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  &nd  his 
acceptance  of  the  island  of  Elba  as  his  retreat^  and  his  future 
sovereignty,' 

Our  volume  exhibits  a  brief  sketch  of  the  character  of 
Napoleon.    M*  Giraud  attributes  to  him  as  a  general^  rapid 


•  See  Letter  of  Marshal  Ney,  April  5th. 
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md  aoeunfte  coneqitioii  in  the  field  of  battle ;  but  oontentb 
ilist  his  courage  was  temerity^  and  his  firmness  obstinacy.  H^ 
tinrchased  his  lactones  with  torrents  of  blood,  and  their  bril- 
nancy  was  i^ways  eclipsed  by  contingent  calumities. 

'  The  two  folIowiD§  Latin  verses  contain  the  portrait  wkiel^ 
tibe  Bomaas  had  drawn  of  the  Corsicaw  y  we  should  nOw  rather 
i^onaider  it  aa  the  portraiture  of  an  individuals  and  should  he  ai 
90  great  loss  to  fix  oa  the  original. 

0>fffi<alek.^rimaii|ciifit;  post  viipm  V«{ilo  ^ 
Ttrtia  neotiri ;  (piarta  nfigwe  Deos. 

^  At  whatever  epoch  of  his  public  life  we  regard  Napoleon,  w% 
shall  see  him  faithfully  obeying  one  or  all  of  these  laws. 

^  In  Italy  he  professed  a  hypocritical  veneration  for  the  Pope^ 
at  the  moment  that  he  had  sent  his  troops  to  subjugate  Rome  in 
the  name  of  liberty.  In  Egypt  he  boasted  to  the  mussehnen  that 
he  had  destroyed  Ae  knights  of  MaRa,  and  had  overthrown  the 
holy^aea,  and  the  cross ;  he  wished  them  to  believe  that  he  was 
coiimlsiioneA  by  proiHdenoe  to  be  the  support  of  Mahemetafnism. 
In  FHttce  he  inbudt  the  idtara,  aad  recalled  the  minisSers  of 
reUgjmi  but  <ihly  wttb  the  hope^  and  tiie  tacit  ceodh^oot  that  Hhcf 
shMld  be  his  mimsterSj,  aind  should  mi^e  religion  the  iastruuMttl 
to  aocompHbh  his  purposes  -,  and  in  the  new  catechism  he  trans* 
formed  the  politicid  questiona  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  power  into 
religious  dogmas. 

'He  had  persuaded  himself  that  this  falsehood  and  deceit 
would  produce  efTects  durable  and  reaJ^  and  then  with  the  genuine 
efirontery  of  an  hnposter  he  made  a  jest  of  the  imposition  which 
he  practised.  These  were  the  measures  which  he  habitually  em- 
employed  to  ensure  success.  On  these  false  and  despicable  sup* 
ports  he  bualt  the  colossal  e^fice  of  his  power,  but  he  forgot  that 
lie  hdd  the  fouodntioBL  in  the  sand.  Bf  the  usurpation  of  an  un- 
desorsed  gIory»  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  nsurpaition  of  unjust 
power.  He  environed  himeelf  with  the  false  reputation  of  talents 
and  superiority,  by  means  oi  which  he  became  the  only  man  ia 
the  state.  The  journals  were  long'  his  accomplices,  and  after 
wards  became  his  slaves.  i  ' 

'  His  usurpations  and  his  injustice  have  too  mivsh  desolated 
Europe^  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  retrace  the  mournful 
picture :  and  so  great  was  his  propensity  to  revenge,  that  idthough 
public  representations  were  sometimes  boastingly  given  of  acts  of 
clemency  whifch  either  interest  dictated,  or  necessity  compelled,  it  is 
probaUe  that  he  never  pardoned  an  injury  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart.  This  implacable  hatred  was  nevertheless  adroitly  and  sue* 
cessfully  concealed.  I  will  recount  one  circumstance  which  per<* 
f ectly  diaracterises  the  maa 
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'  After  he  liad  uaurped  the  government,  (Bmmaire  18th)  some 
flfficers  had  loudly  expressed  their  diaaatisfaction  at  thia  revolution* 
The  ideas  of  republicanism  had  yet  too  much  force.  They  were 
indignant  at  seeing  the  work  of  ten  years  reversed  by  a  stranger 
in  one  day.  They  conspired,  or  rather  they  talked  much  or  a 
conspiracy.  These  officers  had  been  remarkable  for  the  violence 
of  their  proposals,  and  the  loudness  of  their  menaces.  It  was^ 
•aid  that  they  had  formed  the  project  of 'proceeding  to  the  Thuil- 
leries,  surrounding  Bonaparte  and  putting  him  to  death.  They 
were  exiled  or  placed  under  the  superintendance  of  the  police.' 

His  hospitals^  continues  M.  Giraud^  would  efibrd  a  picture, 
from  which  we  should  recoil  with  horror.  A  sketch  of  them 
has  been  published  under  the  title  of  *  The  Gravbs  of  the 
Grand  Army/  We  will  not  enhorror  our  readers  with  any  de- 
scription of  them>  but  sum  up  these  undoubted  facts.  In  Egypt, 
he  poisoned  his  soldiers,  and  destroyed  his  prisoners  with  grape 
shot.  In  Germany,  he  abandoned  his  wounded  to  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy;  and,  at  Cheateau  Thierry,  he  threw  the 
wounded  of  the  enemy  into  the  river  to  rid  himself  of  them. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  France  so  long  subnet  to  the 
yoke  of  a  master  so  little  qualified  to  govern  it  ?  to  which  we 
reply,  that  once  seated  in  power,  his  compelled  overthrow 
must  have  rekindled  the  horrors  of  civic  discord;  his  elevation, 
and  its  mzdntenance,  were  the  effect  of  three  powerful  engines 
which  he  worked  with  wonderful  adroitness,  we  mean  hy* 
pocRisy,  FORCE,  and  corruption  !  By  profound  dissimulation, 
he  imposed  on  national  simplicity ;  and,  by  the  perfidious  art 
with  which  he  excited  a  militaiy  spirit  among  a  people  pas- 
sionately fond  of  glory,  he  lured  the  whole  nation  to  the  army^ 
and  made  that  army  the  very  body  of  the  people. 

Finally,  says  our  author,  Napoleon  was  a  man,  who,  in  his 
civic  administration  as  well  as  in  war,  knew  not  where  to  stop. 
He  outraged  every  thing,  and  attained  nothing.  Like  Cata- 
Kne,  he  aimed  solely  at  objects  immeasurable,  extraordinary, 
and  far  beyond  his  means.*  Tlie  effects  of  fdrce  were  preferred 
by  him  to  the  efforts  of  genius.  In  short,  like  a  rope-dancer, 
whose  sole  object  is  to  astonish  the  multitude,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  climb  an  obelisk.  Arrived  at  the  extreme  summit 
of  the  spire,  and  finding  no  point  to  support  his  feet,  he  fell 
from  the  height,  and  was  d^hed  to  pieces  in  the  fall ! 

This  simile  is  too  mean  to  be  applied  to  such  a  mui  as 
Napoleon ;    for,  with  all   his  vices,    he  was  a  great  captain 


*  Questus  animus  immoderate,  incredibilia^  aiiiiis  alta,  semper  eupiebat. 

SaUuti  Qmj,  CdtUl, 
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endowed  with  singular  military  genius.    The  French  are  a 
brave  people,    and  that  bravery  was  never  more  signalizec^ 
than  under  the  command  of  Napoleon.    The  vastness  of  hid 
designs ;  the  brilliancy  of  his  conquests ;  and,  a  predetermined 
idea  that  he  could  always  command  victory,  gave  enthusiasm 
to  national  courage.    In  the  field,  he  had  the  art  to  win  every 
heart.    To  his  officers  he  was  ever  ready  of  access  :  all  who 
accosted  him  were  certain  of  a  good  reception.    When  he 
passed  the  lines,  he  smiled  graciously  i^ion  his  warriors,  and 
.  the  efiect  of  a  smile  of  affability,  or  gesture  of  encouragement, 
to  a  body  of  them  unthont  penetration  to  appreciate  words  and 
things,  by  their  exact  value,  is  powerfully  effective.    Yet  never 
did  a  chieftain  so  coldly  send  millions  to  slaughter.  The  victory 
which  he  resolved  to  achieve,  was  won  upon  pyramids  of  slain. 
He  would  have  made  no  scruple  in  sacrificmg  a  whole  army  to  a 
single  victory,  provided  he  were  sure  of  another  army  to  re- 
place the  loss.'  Humanity  was  a  term  exploded  from  his  diction* 
ary ;  and  it  was  to  this  insensibility  of  heart,  that  he  owed  the 
bturbarous  tactics  which  laurelled  his  campaigns.  '  From  these 
victories  he  exercised  a  fifteen  years*  despotism  on  the  several 
powers  of  Europe,  and  it  may  be  truly  asserted,  that  fear, 
more  than  policy,  signed  and  sealed  the  Confederacy  of  the  . 
Rhine.    Nor  was  the  influence  of  his  martial  exploits  confined 
to  foreigners,  it  extended  all, over  France:  generals  and  minis- 
ters, the  magistracy  and  the  people,  were  all  dazzled  with  his 
glory,  and  felt  honoured  in  acknowledging  themselves  his  ser- 
vants ;  bttt  his  ambition  wias  insatiable.    Had  he,  when  First 
Consul,  restored  the  house  of  Bourbon,  posterity  would  have 
idolized  his  memory ;  he  would  have  lived  loaded  with  wealth 
and  honours,  and  would  have  ranked  among  the  first  captains 
of  the  world.    Posterity  would  have  blessed  his  memory,  and 
Europe  would  not  have  had  to  deplore  the  slaughter  of  tei^ 
millions  of  human  beings ! 

It  was  once  said  of  Napoleon,  by  a  person  who  enquired 
after  the  emperor's  health, — ^  he  is  well,  very  well ;  he  is  gay 
and  corpulent :  he  feeds  on  laurels ;  and,  his  beverage  is  hiunan 
Mood!!!* 

Such  was  Napoleon !  Now  we  view  him  as  a  consummate 
actor,  who  played  a  Nero,  a  Caligula,,  a  Dionysius,  an  Alex- 
ander, or  a  Charlemagne;  and,  now,  like  Garrick,  who  was 
either  Lear,  or  Abel  Ihngger,  he  enacts  the  retired  philosopher. 
He'affects  apathy  and  indifference  ;  passes  judgment  on  himself, 
-  and  speaks  of  his  fall  as  an  acadent  that  had  happened  to 
a  neighbour.  He  reasons  on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Bour- 
bons. He  is  happy  in  seclusion.  Happy  ?  What  happiness  {: 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  Feftruan,,  1815.    „^,^,^^,,^G^Ogle 
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Aht.  VI. — Sketches  of  the  History jand  Present  State  of  the  Rnsdan 
Empire  :  of  the  Progress  of  Civilization  from  the  Foundation 
of  the  Monarchy  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Romanof, 
the  present  Reigning  Family  ;  and  particularly  under  the  So-- 
▼ereigns  of  that  House  :  connected  with  political  and  personal 
Memoirs  of  the  Inoiperial  iCourt.  By  the  Rev.  William  Ander- 
son.    Pp.  459.     Gale  and  Co;     1815. 

IGojitinued  from  p*  51-] 

Thb  duties  of  an  historian  are  clear  and  precipe.  His  Jirjsi 
is,  to  collect  from  every  accessible  source  the  }]icLterials  of  Lis* 
intended  work.  To  every  qiiaiter  ia  his  diligence  to  be  directed  ; 
it  is  the  province  of  mere  labour,  in  which  it  is  iinpossibU  to  be^ 
supererogatory.  In  the  rude  minstrelsy- of  primitive  bard&,  the 
treasures  of  valuable,  though,  obsolete  chroniclers,  and  the  me*^ 
morials  of  tradition,  he  will  meet  with  strong  incidental  lights. 
The  progressive  improvement  of  successive  periods  will  furnish 
him  with  intelligence,  ampler  and  more  authentic.  He  will 
finc^that,  as  the  events  assume  interest  and  importance,  the' 
relater  becomes,  in  proportion,  animated,  and  more  worliiy  of 
credit.  He  must  receive  it  as  an  axiom,  that  barbarous  times 
are  generally  barren  of  great  characters,  and  consequently,  of 
great  transactions ;  yet  will  he  discover  such  times  to  be  tbos^ 
of  wonders.  Tliis  is  the  natural  result  of  national  vanity : 
where  there  is  nothing  worthy  relation,  the  invention  of  ig- 
norance and  pride  supplies  the  chasm.  The  gorgeou3  web  and 
glittering  festoons  of  romance,  are,  flung  over  the  jhapeless 
trivialities  of  incivilization.  Receding  from  tliose  reirote  ages, 
the  progress  of  the  historian  becomes  safer  and  more  delist- 
ful;  the  stream  of  intelligence  flows  in  broader  and  purer 
channels,  till,  arriving  at  contemporary  periods,  a  thousand 
springs  and  fountains  burst  up  before  lum,  and  present  him 
with  their  living  and  abundant  waters* 

His  second  duty  is  of  a  more,  difficult  and  imperative  nature^ 
and  embraces  the  selection  and  arcangcment  of  his  stores,  the 
separation  of  fact  from  fiction,  the  chronological  and  uncon- 
fused  disposition  of  events,  and  the  consideration  of  what 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  text,  what  reserved  for  com- 
mentary and  illustrdtion.  Many  incidents  and  anecdotes  tha( 
would  break  in  upon  and  disturb  the  serious  march  of  tJie  main 
record,  may  be  eminently  conducive  to  the  important  purposes 
of  explanation :  these  are  the  cross-lights  of  history,  casual 
corruscations  that  flash  In  upon  and  reveal  the  secret  recesses  of 
time  and  character.  This  is  the  department  in  whic^  the  dis- 
cretion and  judgment  of   the  historian  will  be  severely  and 
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IttCCMftntfybjiked.  The  divisioti  df  flie  whole  period  of  which 
he-Artdfe'^the  o^entsititp  eras,  epochs,  &c.  win  naturally  sug- 
gest iWot  to  his  reflection^  and  is  included  in  this,  the  second 
•^irty  of  fhe  historian. 

His  f/rmi,  d.tnosi;  srilenin  obligation,  lies  in  drawinff  unbias^^ 
and  seriously-considered  deductions  respecting  the  intellectual 
'  tendencies  and  probable  results  of  the  actions  he  records."  In- 
teUectualj  we  say,  bccjtuse  aft  moral  principle  is  dependant  on, 
and  subservient  to,  the  supremacy  of  the  mental  functions. 
The  mind  of  man  is  the  heart  of  man  j  the  individual  acts  well 
who  acts  wisely,  and  the  tomUtutiondlfy -rnordl  being,  is  a 
person  spoiled  of  his  manhood,  .an  eunuch  in  the  muster-roll 
of  humanity,  a  thing,  a  machine  acting  from  unconscious  or 
foreign  s^gencj',  to  Whom^  if  no  biame  cdn  be  attached^  no 
praise  car^  be  a^^rded. 

The  historian  should  be  raised  above  tjie  prejudices  of  hjs 
age  and  country.  His  partegyric,  his  reprobation,  sliould  be 
tfistribtited  tn  the  spirit  of  thoughtful  and  philosophic  impar- 
tiality. His  office,  august  aii'd  awful  when  exercised  by  tdcnt 
and  integrity,  constitutes  him  the  instructor  of  nations,  and 
requires  an  elevation  of  sentiment  and  principle  beyond  the 
teach,  or  even  the  Conception,  o*f  the  puny  and  time-serving 
politicians  of  the  age  in  whidh  he  may  have  the  misfortune  to 
live.  His  views  of  men  and  events  should  be  characterized  by  a 
sublimity  and  truth  of  dbserv^ation  wfe  are  entitled  to  expect  in 
4  personage  undertaking  the  delineation  of  so  ipimense  and 
various  ai^anorama. 

In  his  portraits  of  celebrated  characters,  he  is  not  to  varnish, 
gmlt,  or  enlarge  the  acfual  dimensions  ofc  illustrious  virtue. 
The  first  is  base,  the  second  unnecessjCry,  He  must  not  tell 
itk  that  a  wretch  who  dehT}erately  conspires  against,  and  mur- 
ders His  ow^n  son,  in  a  fit  of  diabolical  frenzy  attempts  the  as- 
sassination of  his  friend,  and  aftpf  '  {lislocaiing '  the  limbs  of 
sTWperted  persons,  orders  them  Xoh&  stourgedf  and  the  ^  raw 
^rts'  to  be  ^  roasted  over  a  ^low  Jire,^  is  a  great  prince.  He 
is  not  audaciously  to  lift  Iws  voice  against  that  of  a  might/nation, 
in  em  affair  concerning  that  nation  solely,  and,  siding  with  their 
inveterate  enemies,  i^aee  to  pronounce  the  illustrious  personage 
to  whom  they  have  decreed  fhe  purple,  an  usurper.  He  is  not 
to  li^ento  every  flitting  falsehood,  every  ly'^'g  scandal  broached 
against  a  renowned  sovereign,  because  that  sovereign  me^y  not 
have  been  bam  a  king,  or  be  roj/a%-desccnded. 

Lastly — ^his  style  should  be  clear  and  unembarrassed;  flowr 
ing  bat  not  lax,  digniftdd  but  not  pedantic,  elegant '  but  not 
meretricious,  sparse  ojT  ornament,  and  free  from  excrescencies. 
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The  diction  of  History  is  marked  by  an  unaffected,  masculine 
energy,  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  lightelr  species  of  composition. 
Her  praises,  her  reproofs,  are  to  be  dispensed  with  the  grave 
consciousness  of  her  just  and  imprescriptible  jurisdiction. 
The  historian,  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  is  greater  than 
princes,  for  he  is  their — ^Judge.  How  vast,  how  sacred  his 
task !  What  immense  responsibility  does  he  personally  in* 
cur !  Tlie  fate  of  all  that  is  noble  and  virtuous,  hangs  on  his 
integrity,  and  the  choice  is  before  him,  to  be  an  angel  or  a 
demon.  For  the  purposes  of  the  latter  there  are  many  kinds  of 
language — ^for  those  of  the  former,  but  onb.  Let 'him  not 
disisolve  our  reverence  by  the  indiscretions  of  wit,  spleen,  satire^ 
or  malignity.  Let  him  state  his  thoughts  with  serious  and  unli* 
mited  freedom,  and  pass  his  honest  censures  with  unimpassioned 
severity.  Independent,  too,  of  these  considerations,  he  should 
rememember  that  the  works  of  the  historian  are  the  legacies  of 
posterity ;  that,  in  JForming  his  style,  therefore,  he  should  have 
Tegard  to  the  purest  idiom,  the  best- wrought  compositions  of 
his  country;  that  the  lighter  language  of  inferior  topics  is 
fluctuating  and  fleeting;  that  to  fiiture  times  his  wit  may  be 
pointless,  his  spleen  without  object,  his  satire  lose  its  edge^ 
and  his  malignity  its  direction.  He  should  be  perpetually  intel- 
ligible. Therefore,  he  must  never  compromise  the  erect  dignity 
and  steadiness  of  his  character. 

When  we  commenced  the  above  train  of  observations,  we 
certainly  had  an  eye  towards  Mr.  Anderson's  numerous  and 
glaring  deficiencies  in  the  department  of  literature  \f^  which  it 
has  pleased  that  reverend  and  indiscreet  gentleman  to  ex- 
hibit his  incapacities.  But  the  disposition  which  our  remarks 
have  produced  in  us,  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  such 
humble  game.  Did  he  possess  a  tincture  of  any  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  historian,  we  might  expatiate  at  some 
length,  and  with  some  pleasure,  on  the  historical  part  of  his 
book;  but  the  thing  is  really  too  contemptible  in  almost 
every  point  of  view,  to  detain  us  long  in  an  exposition  of  its 
gross  defects,  its  manifold  puerilities;  His  research  is  confined 
to  the  most  modem  and  ordinary  authors,  themselves  collectors, 
compilers,  and  hoarders  of  $tray  scraps.  In  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  his  materials,  he  has,  absolutely,  no  skill 
ivhatever.  With  Mr.  Anderson  fiction  is  fact,  and  fact  is  fic- 
tion ;  every  particle  of  his  information  is  thrust,  deserving  or 
not,  paltry  orimportant,  into  his  text.  He  j^ves  us  nothing 
but  raw  beef, — no  side-dishes,  entrhn^ts  or  desert.  We  have 
sat  down  to  his  banquet;  we  have  *  cat^  but  we  certainly  shall 
T&ot  ^  come  again.'    In  proof  of  our  accusation^  we  refer  him 
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to  page  389  of  these  his  '  Sketches^'  where  he  tdls  a  stupid 
sto^  about  the  rulers  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  and  the  master  of 
an  English  vessel,  which  is  most  proba1;»ly  not  true— and  whether 
true  or  not,  yvus  nothing  at  all  to  him>  and  had  nought  to  do 
with  his  business.  Is  the  chief  purport  of  a  narrative  to  be 
thus  intruded  upon  and  burlesqued,  simply  to  shew  the  author's 
congenial  taste  7or  stale  jokes  and  shrimpish  absurdities  ?  If 
this  is  really  to  be  endured,  the  task  of  writing  history  might  as 
well  be  'consigned  at  once  to  the  heirs-male  of  those  eminent 
personages,  Messrs.  Thiunb  and  Miller.  And  of  the  two  al-* 
tematives,  the  latter  indeed  has  decided  advantages ;  we  cer- 
tainly prefer  the  elegance  of  the  elf,  and  the  wit  of  the  jester^i 
to  Mr.  Anderson's  ursine  cumbrousness,  and  abortive  humour* 
Then,  too,  he  is  the  worst  hand  at  a  reflection  we  ever  met 
with,  and  incurably  infected  with  all  the  gross  and  vulgar  pre- 
judices peculiar  to  persons  of  liis  narrow  grasp  of  mind;  an 
adorer  of  legitimate,  i.  e.  lineal,  tyrants ;  the  humble  servant 
of  deans  and  bishops;  the  gratuitous  adopter  of  great  and 
small  mendocia;  a  very  slovenly  workman  in  the  delineation  of 
characters ;  and,  with  respect  to  his  diction,  the  fosterer  of 
every  cast-oiF  common-place  in  the  English  language.  His 
book  is  indeed,  a  kind  of  infirmary  in  which  every  impurity  of 
our  tongue  has  met  with  a  reception  more  than  benevolent, 
and  almost  paternal. 

Before  weproceed  to  our  extracts,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give 
a  summary  view  of  the  early  history  of  the  barbarians  oH  Muscovy. 

In  the  ninth  century,  Theophilus,  the  Eastern  emperor, 
dispatched  an  embassy  to  Lewis,  the  son  of  Charles  tlie  Great, 
or  Charlemagne,  In  the  retinue  of  the  imperial  ambassador 
were  included  the  envoys  of  the  Russian  cliagariy*  who  having, 
in  their  journey  to  Constantinople,  traversed  many  hostile 
countries,  nearly  as  barbarous  as  their  own,  wished  to  avoid 
returning  by  tl^e  same  route,  and  expected  that  the  Freilch 
king,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Greek  ambassador,  would 
transport  them  by  sea  to  their  beloved  Sarmada.  Then  Europe 
first  heard  of  the  Russians.f  These  people  were  of  the  same 
blood  as  the  Swedes,  t  They  were  detained  by  the  suspicions 
of  Lewis,§  who  waited  for  more  full  and  satisfactory  information 
before  he  dismissed  the  wanderers. 

*  This  is  the  true  title->-thci[t  of  Gror,  a  mere  ooiruptlon  of  Keu^ap, 

t  Confer  ThenfMuM  Sigefrid  Bayer* s  Disscrtatioii  de  Origine  Htumntm^ 
{OommetU.  Academ.  PetropoUiitfta ;  torn.  \iu  p.  3BB — 4^6,)  and  D"JnviUe*e 
Geographical  tract  de  V Empire  de  Bmsief  son  Origine,  et  tes  Jirmmemeng. 

X  Confer  Jjuitprand^  (Hia,  L  v.  c.  6). 

%  See,  the  AmuUes  Beriimani  Francmrum  (in  Script,  Ilai.  Muratori;  torn.  ii. 
j^ars  1,  p.  525). 
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Issuing  fn;t)m  the  rocks  of  S\\Tden,  Norway,  kud  Deniilarfe, 
enccessiveliord^s  of  desperate  savages,  after  laying  \vaste  the 
shores  of  the  Btiltic,  procepded  into  the  interior  of  the  re^ons 
subsequently  knovyn  by  the  name  of  Mit^covi/f  and.  saib- 
daitig  the  weaker  barbarians, -the  Fins,  SlaNT  (or  Slavonians), 
arid  the  primitive  tlussmns  of  the  ]Lakfe  Ladoga,  incorporated 
trith,  and  assumed  the  name  of  the  latter ;  and  Ruric,  their 
leader,  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Russia,  which  his 
descendants  maintaiTied  ahove  seven  hundred  years.  The  heirs 
of  the  first  chagaiiy  their  power  in  some  degree  consolidated^ 
wishdl  to  disburthen  their  dominions  of  their  turbulent  auxili- 
aries, and  by  directing  then:  cupidity  to  richer  regions,  accomr 
pHshedthdr  desires.  The  voluntary,  exiles'  entered  jnto  the 
byzantiile  service,  were  embodied  with  the  imperial  guard; 
their  fidelity  was  conspicuous  and  unshaken;  and  in  the  last 
days  of  the  empire,  the  Farqngians*  preserved  their  loyalty  to 
the  Caesars. 

The  thffst  for  plunder  soon  inspired  the  heirs  of  Ruric  with 
the  determination  of  assaulting  Constantinople.  The  severe 
chastisement  they  experienced  in  four  successive  expeditionsf 
was  insufficient  to  check  their  undisciplined  ferocity,  till  the 
heroic  valour  and  military  skill  of  the  emperor  John  Zimisces 
(cflFectually  humbled  the  spirit  of  their  hardiest  artd  most  enter- 
prising chief,  XSwatoslauSf  (Mr.  Anderson,  with  true  Scy- 
thian affectation  says — Sviatoslqf):  The  generosity  of  the  em- 
peror granted  them  peace  on  liberal  terms,  dnd  this  event 
was  the  precursor  of  a  more  regular  intercourse  and  commerce 
between  the  two  nations  than  had  hitherto  subsisted. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Muscovy  in  the  year  J)S^. — 
So  early,  indeed,  as  f)55,  Olga  the  wife  of  Igor  the  son  of  Rune, 


♦  Viile  Du  Canape  (Glotsar.  Med*  H  fnftmc^  GroecitatU,  .  sub  voce 
B^foiyyM.  JHed.  et  lufint^  Laiiniiatis,  sub  voce  vagri.  Not.  Irif  jtlexiad. 
Arma  Qmnetut.  p.  'ibG,  257,  25P.  A'oles  tur  lllkfuirtleuin  p.  296, 
299.)  Confer  etiam  /?w*.  Antwtat.  in  Ornnon.  Julie  Byzant.  Qmstant, 
Are  we  to  be  proud  or  humble  in  reading  in  Ootdmus —  noXuxpow^ntf'*  ei  Bapoyye* 
Hixra  run  iroLTfiOv  yX^^cw  ccurotv  ijtoi  lyxKii¥ift 

•f  For  the  Jirst  in  885,  see  Batfcrs  Dissertat.  de  lltmorum  prima  expedi- 
Hone  QmstanHnopoHtana  ((jommerd.  Academ.  Peimpol.  torn.  vi.  p.  3t>5 — 
391).  For  the  second y  consult  Nestor  and  Nictn  in  Levefpu^t  Hi$i.  de  Rtmie^ 
torn.  i.  p.  74 — 80.  Of  the  third  invasion,  the  history  will  be  found  in  Leo 
Grammaiicus,  p.  506,  507.  Tncert  Cotitin.  p.  263,  264.  Simeon  Lo^tket, 
p.  490,  491  Georg,  Mnmch,  p.  588 — 569.  Cedren.  tojn.  H.  p.  639.  Zonaratf 
torn.  ii.  p.  190,  191  9  and  Luitprcmdt  /.  v»  c.  6.  For  the  /onrth  attempt 
on  the  city  of  Constantine,  consult  with  advantage  Cedrenuty  torn.  ii.  ip.ish, 
759^  and  Zonarasy  torn.  ii.  p.  S5d,  254. 

X  See  the  de  Administraiiene  Imperii  (c,  1—8,)  of  the  Emperor  Omitan^ 
tme  PerphyrogenUus, 
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Kad  "viaittd  -Coiustantioople^  where  sbe  was  s{ileodidly  eBMttt,mi* 
ed,^  and  received  ijdl  the  sacrament  of  baptism^  tbe.name  of 
Helena.  Retymed  to  Kiow,  she  firmly  ^ered  to  h^er  new. 
faith^  b.ut  was  unable  to^  impress  the  minds  of  the  nation  with 
a  due  sense  of  it3  sublimity,  and  it  was  not  till  988  thai  the 
^ligion  of  Jesus  took  root  in  Russia^  when  Wohdcymkr  (Mr*. 
A*'s  Vladimir  isitoo  el^^ant  for  our  use,)  instigated  by  the 
hope  of  a  Grecian  afid  imperial  bride^  to  realise  which  it  waa 
necessary  to  abjure  his  idolatrous  worship,  Suddenly  became  a 
devout  copvert  to  Christianity ;.  and  the  ensuing  destruction  o£ 
the  stone  and  wooden  divinities  of  Russia  in  pursuance  oi  his 
orders,  prepared  the  way  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  the. faith, 
(according  to  the  principles  of  the  Greek  chqrch)  throughout 
the  dojaiinious  of  JVoU^domirp 

.  From  the  reign  of  Wolodomir  to  the  invasion  of  tl>e  Tartarft, 
qc  Tatars,  under  Batou  Khavn,  in  1235^  nothing  of  momenl^ 
in  an  historical  point  of  view,  imparts  vigour  and  animation  to 
the  annaks  of  Muscovy*  The  alliance  <^  that  chief  with  t^ie 
C«sars  introduced  Christianity,  and  Christianity  introduced  a 
semblance  of  civilization.  A  trade  of  barter  appears  to  have, 
obtained,  about  this  time,  between  the  Greeks  and  l^e  Rus- 
sians, and  the  Russians  and  the  Normans.  The  wars  /of  the 
heirs  of  Ruric,  the  wars  of  barbarians,  may  be  passed  over  with*- 
out  much  regret^  but  that  fierce  and  resistless  tcnrrent  of  con- 
quest^ which  threatened  to  deluge  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
permanently  establish  the  sovereignty  of  the  Moguls,  or 
Mongols,  in  Muscovy,  would  have  fixed  the  attention,  have 
fired  the  pen,  of  any  one  but  such  a  gloating  admirer  of  the 
Romanqfs,  and  other  trifles,  as  poor  Mr.  Anderson.  It  will 
not  be  required  of  us  to  enter  minutely  in  the  history  of  that 
portentous  imiption.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  for  more  than  two 
centuries  was  Russia  obedient  to  various  branches  of  the  House 
of  Jenguiest.  In  1476,  Johi  BasilovitZyf  Duke  of  Moscow, 
burst  the  chains  of  Mongul  bondage^  and  gradually  extended 
his  authority  over  a  considers^ble  portion  of  European  Russia. 
This  person  seems  to  have  been  a  val<»ous  and  (for  his  age)  a 
politic  ruler.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  feeble-minded  son^ 
Feodore,  who  slipped  out  of  the  throne  at  the  touch  of  a  sturdy, 
hard-hearted  brother-iti-law,  by  name  Boris  Godunof,  (should 

•  Vide  CeretiHrniak  Avks  Byzant,  torn.  ii.  c.  c.  15.  p.  343 — 345.  The 
wife  of  I^B  is  called  ^<  hffwnwoi  fttf^Mr" 

.  t  It  was  this  horrid  £dWw,  who  ordered  the  architect  of  hisi>alace  to  be  mnr- 
dexed,  that  no  other  person  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  skill.  Yet,  with  Mr. 
Anderson  he  is  the  personiftcation  o^  liberality  and  the  other  virtues.  We  won- 
der M  this — for  the  inau  was  wd  a  Romanof. 
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it  not  |3e  goad-encughf  considering  the  gentlemanly  kind  of 
people  over  whom  his  benevolence  incUned  him  to  reign). 
Civil  contentions  ensued,  which  tenninated  in  ^ving  to  Russia 
that  dynasty  of  earthly  divinities — ^the  Romanofs-^the  charm- 
ing Romahofs — the  witty  Romanofs — the  8oft-80uled>  thie  in* 
tellectual,  the  captivating  Romanofs. 

Dry  and  dusty  as  is  lyir.  Anderson  upon  all  things  else,  no 
sooner  does  he  get  on  the  high/  rope  of  his  desires,  (here  the 
ghost  of  Abbershaw  frowned  upon  us)  than  he  begins  dancing, 
whirling,  capering,  chattering,  chuckling,  and  giggling,  in  a 
highly  amusing,  though  unintelligible  style;  now  stuffing  his 
hands  into  his  pocket ;  f hen  tossing  them  on  high,  with  his 
visual  orbs  fixedf  in  a  trance,  as  if  he  had  got  a  peep  into  the 
seventh  heaven — anon  stepping,  forward  with  ttie  gravest  of 
all  possible  visages,  he  commences  an  elabortite  harangue,  to 
produce  which  he  appears  to  have  swallowed  half  the  opium  of 
Egypt — then  starling  off  into  the  light  trot  of  a  gascon  inter* 
lude,  you  would  think  dlh  the  pearl  of  London  had  been  ex- 
hausted to  engender  the  ^arklmg  eflfervescence  and  brisk  bril- 
liancy of  his  efiusions.  The  figure  will  be  completed,  if  you 
imagine  his  temples  ornfunented  with  one  of  those  spirit-stir- 
ring caps  with  which  Erasmus  has  decked  his  laughter-loving 
dame,  and  her  good-humoured  disciples. 

The  contemptible  trick  practised  by  N^r.  Anderson,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  pseudo-history,  must  not  pass  without  due 
correction.  The  Romanofs,  we  allow^  at  the  present  period  are . 
scarcely  more  idolized  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  than  on  those 
of  the  Thames — and  those  attractive  gentlemen  are  the  prime 
objects  of  tliis  reverend  person's  eloquence  and  panegyric.  We 
are  perfectly  ready  to  allow  the  suavity,  skill  in  bowing,  dan- 
dng,  and  other  celestial  accomplishments  of  the  Russian  ruler 
— and  are  sufficiently  orthodox  to  believe  in  his  valour,  notmth- 
^tanding  the  malicious  insinuations  of  some  ill-natured  people 
respecting  certain  symptoms  on  the  entrance  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  into  Museovy.  In  common  with'  our  countrymen, 
we  are  delicately  sensible  to  all  these  fascinations ;  yet  wc  do 
opine,  nevertheless,  that  to  imprint  at  the  head  of  a  chapter,  as 
its  main  subject,  and  in  all  the  pomp  of  capitals,  the  name  of  a 
family  M'hich  is  only  brought  to  view  in  its  conchtsiony  was  an 
experiment  of  Mr.  Anderson's  valour,  more  bold  t"han  wise.. 
It  certahily  displays  his  genius  at  catchpennies,  and  exhibits  an 
amusing  coalition  of  craft  and  impertinence. 

Tlie  press  of  more  important  matter,  and  the  length  to  which 
we  have  already  proceeded,  interpose  their  suggestions  against 
the  propriety  of  a  further  canvas.  <^*  the  great  defects  of  this  <oi- 
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^dht  historian.  To  those  who  are  antious  for  solid  inforhia* 
tion^  various  and  deep  research^  and  critical  acumen^  regarding 
thfe  history  of  Russia^  we  recommend  M.  Levbque's  Histoire 
de  Rume,  All  that  we  can  afford  to  do  for  Mr.  Anderson,  is 
to  lay  before  our  readers  some  few  extracts  from  his  book.  We 
have  giveo  a  pledge,  too,  we  must  redeem.  In  the  commence- 
meirti  of  our  observations  on  the  reverend  gentleman's  lucubra- 
ticnn,  ^1^  styled  Peter  Romanof  (nicknamed  the  Great)  a  mon- 
rrsit^— -Catharine  Komanof  (the  murderess'bf  her  husband,  the 
ITsmtPBR  of  his  throne)  a  Mbssauna— ^nd  Paul  Romanof  a 
MADMAN.  What  says  Mr.  Anderson  to  these  charges  ?  Whe- 
ther or  not  we  are  vilipendiaries^  the  quotations  we  are  about  to 
make  will  leave  no  dubiety. 

Shortly  after  Peter  mounted  the  throne,  a  mutiny  among  .the 
Strelitzes  occurred.  The  czar's  sister,  Sophia,  was  iipplicated. 
in  the  mvolt,  and  was  supposed  to  aim  at  sovereignty,  to  the 
gieat  disquiet  of  her  amiable  brother.  Peter  'held  in  his  pa- 
laqe  a  court  of  enquiry.  The  most  exquisite  tortures  were  emr  • 
ployed  in  his  presence;  to  extort  evidence  against  those  whom^ 
he  iu9pMed.  Some  of  the  criminals'  (how  wer^  they  crimi^ 
naby  tf  they  were  only  suspected?)  'were  repeatedly  whipped; 
the  shoulderii  of  others  being  dislocated- by  a  cord  and  pulley, 
in  that  posture'  (What  posture  ?  THxIfeir  being  dislocated  does 
not  explain  their  posture — ^but'this  is  d,  V Anderson)  'they  re- 
ceived tlie  kAout  J  many  after  suffering  this  punvihment  were 
roh^ed  over  asldwjire,  the  raw  parts  being  exposed  to  tlieficMes. 
These  unhappy  beings  were  hung  m  numbers -about  the  walls 
o|^|hc  .citjj.and  the  public  roads.  Two  hundred  and  thirty^ 
weire  suspeniifed  about  the  nunnery  in  which  tRe'Tnncess  So-' 
phia  was  confined.'  -And  ^-tivo  thousand  of  -  the:Strelitzes,'' 
the  meir  who  were  chiefly .  instrumental  to  this  fellow's  ex£^lta-  ^ 
tion,  ^suffered  capital  piumshnient.^  These  atrocities,-  at  wliich 
devils  would  grin,  Mr.  Anderson  pronounces.  Uhe  prelude  to 
reftnrm  in  every  department.'  What  sayeth  the  man  of  God  to 
our^^  charge? 

Now  to  the  usurping  murderess,  and  her  lusts.     . 

The  usual,  almost  the  only^  means  of  secilring  this  wonidii'* 
favour,  was  by  the^  introduction  to  her  notice  of  some  ne>^ 
Hercules, ,  some  Cossatk,  Adonis,  on'  whom  to  expend'  h^^r* 
fuperfluous  ardours,' arid' in  tlie  note  to  the'S71st  fagfe  'of 
this  book,,  it  is  distinctly  state]!,  that  the  whole  cfxpense  of  Ca- 
tharine's haram  amotihted  tb  forty-two  milHoris  of  English 
pounds  sterling.  What  sayeth  the  man  of  (Sbd  to  our  second' 
charge?  £-...•  .  ••  ■  . 

'  Now  to  Paul,  and  his  frenzies.  ... 
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*  Faidpaliforih  i^decrec^tbM  aU  wli^  a|pp«Hl  ia  n»m4  tiMi 
should  have  them  taken  from  them^  or  torn  in  pieces.  The  vex^ 
aiitions  arising  from  th|s  order  were  innumerable;  the  Cossacks  and 
soldiers  of  the  police  seizing  the  people's  hats,  o)r.  beating  thos^ 
who^  ignorant  of  the  prohibition,  offered  tesbtance.  Another  pro* 
hibition  appeared,  aUowing  a  fortnight  to  procure  harness  for  4mr- 
riages,  in  the  German  mode,  and  authoiuEing,  after  Ums  p^iMI^ 
Ihe  p^  to  cat  the  traces  of  eveiy  carnage  haanessed  fai  thaBiin* 
sian  manner.  An  ancient  caatnmaauNig  the  RusaiiiiiawafV^dHML 
tlusf  met  ifaetaar,  his  consort,  Qr  his  aon^  ^^¥«^  >^  J^ob^PNI- 
themselTei  In  the  snow  or  filth.  This  tyrwiical  hpuM^  whi^ 
hud  been  abolished  in  the  i9rmer  reign,  P^d  re-exjadecTin  all.  M. 
rigour.  ScTcral  persons,  whosc^  coadunen  paas^  o^i  without  pb- 
senring  the  emperor,  were  thrown  into  prispn.  Those,  ij?ho  wer^ 
pevmitted  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Papli  were  obliged  to  inake  tjie 
floor  re?onnd  by  striking  it  witji  their  koee^  and  smack  their  Kp^ 
aloud.  Prince  George  GaKtzin  was  arrested  by  his  majesty  him- 
self, for  negligence  in  performing  this  ceremony.  Att  tradeikneti 
were  ordered  to  efface  the  French  wo»d  magasin  from  tlie  tout 
of  their  shops,  and  substitute  the  Russian  woi4  signi^ing«h«p# 
'  hocause,'  said  this  discriminating  peraoa,  Hha  ei«ipevoi'iil^o«if%ll) 
have  magaxines  of  wood*  flour,  ooni>md«therai:tic|ts»'9i4i%ir»    . 

Will  Mr.  Audi^rsoB  style  our  thftard,  change  %  lihel> 

The  hurry  to  get  the  booKout  before  the  ci^B^a%w  Qf  out  n^r 

tional  BMmommOf  has  deformed  it  with  wjneiwufi  tmogmr. 

tihictil  ersoTB,    In  many  iustaoces  u^hale  words  .9ae  l^fti  ouU. 

TbejoiuKi^      ia  wietcbed.    We  <oi^ig7»  M!C«  Aod^^l^  ^' 

the  Khilislioea> 


■  ■■I!        I    !  i|.' 


AaT.VU.— TOeJViii«r€qjr3fVji^.    ADidascalicPoem.    Translate^, 
from  the  Latin  of  Htus  liucretius  C^urus,  4q.  Ac.     BJ  Thomas 
Bttsby,  Mus.  Doc.  Citotab.     Two  voh^ncs.    Quarto.    Pi*.  41% 
•41».    61.5*.    Bodw^,  and  White  and  Odt^ittiie.    1W»*     ^ 

[Oalteeir  y^MajMSSV  IB.] 

With  Ieeliiig9  of  unabated  pleasure  we  resume  our  opo^- 
liQl»  ujppn  a  work,  wMdi  has  splcB4i41y  ch?<^ 
c^iukn.mtheUteiitareof  Britaw*         *  -  ^,         .    ,; 

Wepiopgie  to  take  intp  disoissian  tfcrt  portion  of  Lucretius 
poem,  embiadiw  H^  display  and  digcstwi^  of  the  pecuMar  and, 
ultimate  wsulte  of  tibe  theory  of  IRj^cunui,  as  farad^heytoye 
r¥gar4  to,  au4  conneuou  with,  those  myrte^fiomi  and  anxious, 
topk»  in  which  the  whole  human  race  is  eternally  interested. 

Anod4aart  of  iiotion  ha^  fo«4  iU  way  Mo  th^i  ^ranui  of 
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00MJ  %dtt  ]lir96llS|^  '(tad  sQcli  fhdhB  Ofi?^  in^^  in  fm  Dcrunisti . 
Athi^M  4sf  AAhtJttt6n)  to  treat  tte  sy^m  of  EjACorus  and  La* 
tiM^  as  ^  unstit>stantial  ahd  airy  Tislbn^  wmch  fiew  bdbre 
tihe  |ieiielra^^  ^teadty  iof  succeeding  and  christian  phQoso- 
jlhgk9.  Thtak  int^^ent  in^vidnals  have  isupposed  it  as  a  fiict, 
aJtsatf  long  at  Mr.  Ptley  Astonished  the  world,  the  hypothesis 
jbto  #hidi  <  The  Nature  of  Thnigs'  is  founded,  with  all  its  subtlb 
and  toagnfficent  r^asonin^,  had  succumbed  to  the  mightinesls 
0f  its  fletrce  ilnd  iramerous  ttitagonists.  Unfortunatdy,  this  is 
not  the  trtli^  state  of  the  case  ;.aiid  so  Air  are  we  from  iiiii^« 
ihg  the  fatibchHitibh  of  the  Roman  bard  to  have  bedi  victo- 
tiouslT  combatefli  tlmt  We  take  the  reverse  of  the  position  to  be 
<he  side  oh  which  Ul  judicious  persons  arhmge  themselves. 
In  respect  io  matters  or  mere  peculation,  all  men  are  upon  a 
pW*,  if  their  ihn»Ileets  be  equal.  We  will  not  so  grossly  belie 
the  titttfa>  to  to  say  that  any  of  those  delightful  philosophers 
Who,  nndi  tha  datfc  ages,  have  sprung  lip  in  such  abundance 
agiaUst  Ae  pendciDUs,  but  by  tiiem  micon^uerable,  tenets  of 
iJiMiiii  of  the  Gr^ian  s$ge^,  can  for  an  instant  endure  it  com* 
Jiarisoii  of  their  frail  and  perishable  essence j  with  the  mascu* 
fine  eherdes  and  consummate  dexterity  of  the  controversialists 
of  antiquity.  Of  these  it  ^ould>  perhaps,  be  )ieariy  impossible 
to  select  one  in  whom  all  the  qualities  essential  to-an  argumen- 
Uitist  are  more  eminently  cbnspieuotls  than  Lucretius :  and  the 
part  of  hlstv6rk  now  under  oiir  caitvass  (his  third  book)  is  pre- 
d^ly  the  obe  in  wMeh  that  tilustrious  ancient  puts  forth  abi- 
lities which,  though  We  receive  them  as  the  maadmum  of  his 
powers,  must,  at  the  same  tiriie,  be  looked  upon  as  transcend* 
nig  those  of  all  his  adversaHes,  previous  to  tne  present  trans- 
lator and  opponent,  put  together.  From  the  opinions  we  have 
stated  w^h  regard  to  Luct^us  and  his  antagonists,  it  will  be 
liefidily  penceived  that  the  sentiments  of  the  idlers  {(bove  men- 
tioned are  ih  no  great  veneration  with  us,  and  that  it  is  our  firm 
peMiflision,  that  if  conviction  do  not  flash  upon  the  reader's  un- 
dctstanding,  on  ihe  topics  dfacinsed  in  the  third  book  of  Lucve- 
tius,  when  he  peruses  the  Commentaries  appended,  he  must 
wait  fill  some  mdrc  |)owerfiil  spirit  than  either  Polignac  or  Pa- 

S'  shall  enter  th^  hsts  with  the  mi^ty  champion  of  doctrines 
herto  so  unsuccessfitilly  and  tngfonoasly  contended  with. 
It  is  pretty  generally  known  to  all  persons  accustomed  to  the 
perbsal  of  the  abstruser  classics,  that  the  third  bbok  of  Lucre- 
tius discusses  the  nature  of  the  vital  and  InteHectuid*  principles ; 
said  that,  estabfiihing  for  his  bases  eertsSh  axioms,  some  of 
WMch  are  conristent  with,  and  others  contrary  to,  th^  theories 
ef  many  emhent  moderns,  htf  proceeds  to  deductions,  very 

X  2     ••      ^  T 
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startling  to  theologians;  but  whicb^  if  they  <re  to  be  cofntro* 
vetted,  must  be  encountered  by  aigumentotion^  not  rage  of 
scurrility ;  still  less  a  chance^  it  will  be  evident  to  our  unim«* 
passioned  readers,  will  the  affected  disdain  of  the  punyists 
we  condescended  to  notice,  have  of  coping  with  the  keen 
and  potent  faculties  of  Lucretius ;  whose  most  important  doc^ 
trines  were,  till  very  lately,  any  thing  but  exploded-— if  by  ea?- 
ploded  it  be  understood  they  were  satisfactorily  refuted.  In  his 
poetical  and  highly-enriched  discourses  on  the  nature  of  die 
soul,  the  Roman  bard  delivers  himself  in  a  strain^  we  believe  it 
would  puzzle  half  the  bbhops  of  the  realm  to  encounter^  at 
least  with  any  of  those  cheerful  anticipations  with  which  such 
reverend  persons  delight  to  solace  themselves.  The  triumphant 
style,  too,  in  which  Lucretius  is  ^t  to  conduct  his  disserta- 
tions, a  triumph  rising  in  a  tolerably  exact  ratio  with  the  im- 
portance of  his  immediate  subject,  we  conceive  to  have  been 
very  irritating  to  the  self-complacency  of  the  little  animals  who 
have  occasionally  ventured  to  freak  it  in  the  presence  of  the  phi- 
losophical Hercules — ^and  the  fate  of  Lychas  is  not  a  very  en- 
viable termination.  The  meekness  of  the  surplice  and  crozier, 
again,  might  hazard  the  being  exalted  to  a  profane  level  with 
pagan  hauteuTf  and  every  body  knows  this  would  npt  be  decent. 
There  is  another  dass  of  persons  whose  conduct  is  equally 
.absurd,  though  for  different  reasons.  We  allude  to  those  who, 
because  they  discerned  no  chance  of  beating  Lucretius  at  his 
own  game,  suddenly  went  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  and 
with  all  the  obnoxious  enthusiasm  of  converts,  fought  with 
more  than  mortal  fervour  in  a  cause  against  which  they  ori- 
ginally drew  their  swords  with  a  furj'  only  surpassed  by  their 
preseht  bigotry. 

Both  the  oppugners  and  friends  of  Lucretius,  previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  present  translation,  were,  we  take  it,  equally 
unfortunate  in  their  choice.  The  first  thought  it  a  fine  thing, 
no  doubt,  to  show  off  their  esprit  against  the  brilliant  defender 
of  opinions  every  clericus  they  came  in  contact  with,  told  them 
were  the  high  roads  to  damnation.  So  these  accomplished 
gentry  set  their  small  wits  to  work,  and  ^vith  a  pert  confident 
briskness  peculiar  to  ammakuUB  of  their  species,  began  their 
attack  upon  the  haughty  disciple  of  Epicurus.  Wlveji  pigmies 
war  with  giants— i-when  the  weazel  meets  the  lion— -the  issue  is 
too  obvious  to  require  telling.  So,  these  little  persons,  after 
pouring  in  their  small  shot  upon  the  impenetiid>le  armour  of 
their  foe,  had  the  mortification  to  find,  dear,  sweet  things !  that 
its  substance  retained  its  integrity,  and  its  surface  its  brilliancy. 
With  his  friends  by  desertion,  the  case  was  different— without 
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^ being  better.  *  These  individiials  hugged  theinsehesm.the  Mn- 
cehy  that^  in  .allyingthemselve&  with  so  renowned  a  chiel^  tinej 
shoidd  come  ia  for  a  share  of  the  glory  resulting  from  his  dar* 
ings;  and  that,  having  assisted  thdr  ccmunander  in  his  praise* 
worthy  des^ns>  and  contributed  every  thing  in  their  power  tt> 
die  depriving  mailkind  of  some  two  or  three  comfortable  no* 
HooB  enougb-Hsuch  as^  that  there  m^ht  possibly  be  such  a 
^wer  as  I^rovidence***-and  that  it  was  not  altogether  gaite  so 
lidiculous  tobeUeve  in  the  immortality  of  the  sdul— <and a  few 
other  commodious  ideas^^having,  we  say^  laudably  exiercitated 
themselves  in  this  work  of  benignity,  dtiey  might  then,  they 
thought,  complacently  repose  under  the  shade  ci  their  lauiel^ 
and  siog  their  psBaos  to  the  surrounding  concourse  of  applauders* 
But  these  persons  had  never  reflected,  that  to  a  leader  so  polieht 
in  himself  that  he  could  laugh  his  assaRants  to  scorn,  the  tendar 
of  sewice  would  be  useless ;  that  the  battle  he  fought  was  to  be 
decided,  not  Jby  numbers,  but  sUll — ^that  the  glory  of  a  cod* 
queror  is  depreciated  by  the  j^id  of  auxitiaries— that,  in  a  con* 
test  of  the  mind,  those  who  were  incompetent  to  the  overthrow 
of.  an  unsound  cause,  were,  certainly,  but  ill  calculated  to  be- 
come its  sustainers — and  that  tlius,  ccmtemned  by  his  pride^ 
and  rejected  by  his  confidence ; — repulsed  by  his  magnanimity:, 
.and  driven  back  by.  his  disdain^f  they  yet  adhered  to  has  side^ 
tthey  would  become  at  once  the  pooritfmsheltered  objects  of  his 
contempt,  luid'  the  contumely  of  the  former  class  of  reptiles, 
who,  at  any  rhjte,  might  hiss  against  the  steel  they  were  unable 
to  bite. 

But  there  mas  a  mode  of  engaging  with  the  nccdous  princi* 
pies  of  Lucretius,  that  held  out  a  reasonable  prospect  of  com* 
pletely  putting  down  the  dangerous  arrogance  peculiar  to  atfae* 
ists  and  demurrers  agidnst  Providence  and  a  future  state.  AU 
the  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  the  contrary  of  that  con* 
soling  doctrines,  may  be  traced  upwards  to  that  eminent  genius 
as  their  principal  propagator.  By  a  serious  enquiry  into  all  the 
impcNrtant  positions  laid  .down  in  'The  Nature  of  Things,' 
.  .conducted  in  a  spirit  of  magnanimous  recq^nisoance  of  his  vaat 
abilities,  both  as  a  poet  and  metaphysician ;  by  calmly  assuatufiig 
the  office  of  inquisitor  into  the  foundations  of  his  thfiory,  and 
by  mining  the  base  of  the  edifice,  leave  the  superstructure  withr 
out  support;  by  so.  ordering  matters,  as  to  draw  the  mat43rials 
of  refutation  from  the  work  to  be  refuted,  and  jthus  rendering 
its  author  subservient  to  his  own  conviotion;  latstiy,  by.  calling 
into  play  those  great  general  principles  of  natural  phitosophy 
with  wluch  Lucretius,  like  ttielow  and^ilfaBtricMis.of  his  ago, 
was  un^quainted — by  adopting  these^  items,  it :  was .  porfeetljr 
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uMim  the  poirer  of  t  hS^bif*^ilUsi  pmoM^  to  IMMAk  Mr 
tfiftr  Ae  specknis  andimgnifieetit  gjrrtenof  one  of  the  btf^hieit 
{ninds  of  a  period  fertile  ^  expansive  itod  MUf  kHeiteeto*  The 
impreiaioti  produced  on  oar  ndoA  by  the  vHteHtittt  peroMl  of 
Dr.  Busby's  Ck>iiuDeiitariea  ia  geDeitd>  and  more  eepiecbitly  by 
those  on  the  diird  book,  b,  most  imdaabkdty>  that  he  has  ^ety 
efiectuaUy  achieved  the  above  desirable  endsi  ihat  in  tiattttuli^ 
zing  Liunretiiis  among  us^  he  hai  given  die  deiith«>bloii^  to  i&fi- 
defity ;  and  rendeicd  mofe  siriNitantial  aervioe  to  the  intensta 
of  rd^iion  by  this,  his  •uceeAsftil  engagement  with  ^  gi«lit  of 
atheism^  than  all  the  preachments  ot  the  fcthefs,  Irom  Athitia'» 
aiiis  to  P(4igaac. 

In  extracting  fitm  a  didactic  woiic,  Kke  'The  tfalvtfe  of 
Thii^^'  where  argmnent  and  im^ginatioit  mingle  te  t>f«tty 
equal  pRiportkms,  md  where,  betides,  so  iaiye  an4  ittipctftani 
a  part  of  the  whole  consiatB  of  the  notes,  we  cannot^  after  isohv 
siderable  cogitation,  hit  i^nm  a  plan  superior  to  thftt  ado^tM 
IB  our  last,  V12.  that  of  accompanyitig  our  quotadotis  irott  the 
poem  with  the  corresponding  commentaries.  Indeed,  tiie  moiie 
we  consider  it.  Hie  more  firmly  an  we  peiMiied  of  IM  pnpfiv 
cty  $  md  of  its  particidar  necessity  in  the  preteni  tosMnde^  Wft 
think  every  <me  will  be  convinced,  after  whirt;  we  hi|t«  40i4  4lf : 
the  contents  of  that  part  of  tiie  work  on  whieh  We  huve  jtM 
been  offisring  oor  obscrv^lionB,  and  whieh  will  fanfish  msiMiidti 
for  the  remarks  we  shall  submit  to  our  readeas  itt  tlie  e«mie  of 
the  present  article.  It  is  poper  to  observe,  at  tlie  lime  time, 
that  in  the  work  of  Lucretius,  the  elements  of  poetry  and  aigu^ 
mentation  are  so  ctoseiy  interwoven  with  eadi  oAier^thflt  it 
would  be  difficult  to  select  a  passage  eminetut  for  its  logics  thafi 
is  not  likewise  conspicuous  for  its  eloquence^  or  pofhring  fo|ih 
of  the  fimcy. 

The  following  positions  are  fundannentai  with  die  Efkn^ 
veans;  <Aal  nian  is  a  compound  bdng,  formed  of  thiee<ytftinA 
powers-— mind,  soul,  and  body — subsibting,  nevertfielettrA  itt  H 
strict  and  intimate  coalition  with  each  other.  The  fi#st  1ft  fttuk 
is  the  mind,  or  inteflectual  function;  the  soul^  or  vifid  prin^-- 
cq>k,  holds  the  second  place;  and  last  in  order  is  the  \K>ay,  4fr 
ccrpoieal  habitation  of  the  two  primary  and  sovereign  consti* 
tnents.  It  is  maintained  likewise,  thai  over  the  soal  the  mind 
exercises  a  just  and  ilBroitaWe  sqpiremacy }  thai  by  the  united 
energies  of  the  two,  the  body  is  absolutely  gowto/^l  uiA  that 
ALL  are  mortal  in  the  senae  in  which  chemLlU^  s^e^^^  the  teim, 
f.  e.  they  dissolve  into  their  primitive  atoms,  aiut  by  fttj^e  ar- 
nugements  and  diieicnce  of  ^porition^  pvodoo^  vk  ^tMu/^ 
other  said  qiectfterily  irwnftt^  nk^viduds.    9ueh 
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are  the  essentWl  poioto  gC  tbe  thoory  to  wUbblAMntimbeiil 
the  whole  force  <{fi4»>»biliJies»ai^dedM^^  the  wM^  <^  hift 
life*    We8haUDowlelhini.«peaklarhiiBaelf.. 

'  The  ACTiTB  muD,  whkV  oft  the  sonl  we  cftDL 
(Where-  guidW  reason  lives,  the  source  of  all 
That,  teacheth  u&*s  (economy)  is  part 
Of  (impound  i9aA»  lil^  hands,  oi  eje6>  or  heart.'-*     - 
^  liinfcedlii  one  i»atui;^  live  the  mind  and  aoul> 
-  But mind>,thp.gaidQ»  aad sorer^ignof  the  wholes 
The  obedient  }Mtfj^m  io  wexy  part, 
Ite  seat  the  middle  regian  ofi  the  beaii. 
There  hope,  dread,  joy,  aU  passipns  are  C9mbin*d> 
And  proTe  the  heart  the  mmsion  of  the  miad.^ 

Thiis  we  are  tdd  that  die  nuttd  of  tern  is  f»  perfectljf  corpf^ 
as  any  other  part  cS  his  being;  and*  that  the  heart  is  the.plaoe 
of  its  residence.  The.  first  ^  these  positions,  we  concdve, 
iDiji^tbe  so  hwdled  aa  to  put  the  advocate  fiirLiucrttius  in  great 
perplexity.  Chancb  was  every  thioff  in  the  jt^tem  of  Egicu* 
rns.  Now  th^.aamft<^haOGe  that  hadat  aqy  given  period  pro- 
duced a  ceitain  airangemeet  and  o^gwiiaatien  of  atokiiB  or  cor- 
puscles, migh^  aterUMsr  dissoiiitimi.WMi  tMitfpersbn  (fisi  the 
atoms  do  n9tpfriali)repfodueelhesanmotgimis6d*dbpodtira 
in  the  same  idMiticri  covpoides,  and,  tiius,  in  com|rfete  con- 
tradicti<m  tollie  doctrine  here  inculcated,  an  individual,  instead 
of  re^vding  his  death  as  an  etenud  dose  of  his  existence, 
might,  reasonably  and  pleasantly  enough,  look  forward  to  a 
resuscitation  of  his  ^  corpuscles,'  and  his  f andly  and  friends  con- 
sole themaehes  in  the  idea  of  a^  speedy  and  healthy  resurrection 
of  the  x&rorganised  atomsof  their  deceased  relative  and  compa- 
nion. 

Dr.  BBshv  has  A  noteou  the  harsiony  of  Arixtoacenus,  which 
is  so  adnirahlb  that  we  regret  its  estensica  will  not  allow  us  to 
hnr  it  before  our  readms.  Wepass  to  the  fu^eoumt  of  the  nature 
of  thenund. 

*  Now  the  miud's*  nature  I  proceed  to  shew  j 
Its  principles,  and  why  so  freely  flow 
Our  active  thpughts:-— First  then,  observe  the  mind 
Of  seeds  ccmipiased  of  small  and  subtle  kind.'-^ 

'  Since  then  so  volatile  the  mind  is  found. 
Its  atoms  must  be  smooth,  minute,  and  round.*— 
*     ^  This  the.  miads  tenwsus  nature  will  explain 
How  smatt  %  s^ma^  its  atoms  migbt  contain-*** 

^        ,         I     ■■■■■■         <       M     ^    ■         .  ■   —       ■  .■■■■■  ■    ■  

•  Cobfrr  Epicuri  Eplst.  sd  Herodot.  spud  LaertJ* 
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'When  '  from  tlie limbs  the  ritiil  p<>werB  ^ictreM;  ' 
The  fracme  reUnquidlies  nor  bu^  nor  weight. 
The  mortal  noonarch  limks  his  pietence>  « 
Takes  but  the  tepid  breath  and  vital  sense. — ' 
Thus  *  from  the  body,  tho'  life's  seeds  expire^ 
Their  form^  their  weight,  the  limbs  preserve  entire.' 

'  Hence  then,  thie  nature  of  the  soul  and  mind. 
Are  formed  of  smallest  atoms,  since  we  find. 
When  flown;  they  leave  the  body's  weight'  behind. 
-Not  simple,  but  compoutided,  prove 


} 


These  mental  seeds  thai  soul  and  body  move : 
Since  a  wia^  vapour,  mixed  with  tenuous  breathy 
Forsakes  the  bo^  at  the  point  of  death. 
And  draws  the  obedient  air  in  its  retreat : 
-(For  without  blended  air  exists  no  heat)     ,- 
iAod  heat,  like  aether,  in  its.  nature  rare^ 
Must  be  united  with  the  seeda  of  air. 
Thus,  then,  compounded  principles,  we  find, 
.(Heat,  air,  and  vapour)  constitute  the  mind. 
But  in  all  these  no  reasoning  power  believe  i 
Can  we,  indeed,  their  reasoning  power  conceive  ? 
Can  they  to  motions  sensitive  relate  ? 
Heat,  air,  and  vapour,  can  they  thought  create  ? 
Hence  a  foubtr  natubk  we  to  these  must*  join  ^ 
A  nameless  something  with  their  powers  cdD^Ubse : 
Something  of  smallest,  smoothest,  solids  framed,  .   . 
Most  volatile,  most  subtle,  and  inflamed. 
This  of  minutest  atoms  formed,  will  first 
Its  powers  exert,  and  into  motion  burst ; 
Instant  the  heat  and  vapour  then  are  moved. 
Next  by  the  air  the  quickening  force  Is  proved ; 
To  action  start  the  limbs,  the  blood's  on  fire,  ^ 

The  bones  and  viscera,  pain  or  joy,  acquire,  > 

And  the  scorched  marrow  Passion's  flames  Inspire.  J        ' 

But  when  thus  deep  the  extatic  torments  dart. 
Trembles  the  suffering  frame  in  every  part}  t 

For  freedom  struggle  Nature*s  vital  fires. 
And  through  the  body*s  pores  the  soul  expires. 
Yet  oftthesurfiace  motion's  force  restrains, 
preserves  the  soul  entire — and  life  remains. 

Of  these  four  natures,  so  confusedly  rove 
The  subtle  seeds— so  intermixed  they  move — 
That  those  from  tbese  no  interval  divides  -, 
Each  with  the  others  constantly  resides ; 
No  force,  save  death,  dissolves  the  mental  pact. 
Powers  of  one  body,  all,  they  aU  in  union  act. 
In  matter  animate,  as  taste,  scent,  heat, 
(One  perfect  body  forming)  blended  meet, 
So  viewless  vapour,  caloric,  and  air. 
And  that  fourth  pbincipls,  supreiqely  rare. 
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(To  wfakb  liiese  rHAfts  ilieir  Tital  vignor  trwi, 

And  from  whoie  pofwer  idl  sensote  motions  flow^ 

One  sabtleet  siriistaftoe  by  their  uirion  gtve> 

One  nature  fornix  and  in  one  natnire  lite. 

Nothing  In  poiver  with  this  fourth  sometldng  vies. 

Deep  in  the  body*8  last  recess  it  liep^ 

In  searehlesB  secTecy---4niBpires  the  whole> 

And  forms  the  ritaa  essence  of  the  sotfl. 

For  tlirough  the  Mmhs  and  f^ame  as  sonl  and  mind^ 

Unheaid,  unseen^  diffuse  their  powert  comhined^ 

(Since  so  minute  and  few  their  active  seeds) 

So  this  fourth^  namelen,  rowsK,  their  fiame  itet  foeds> 

Of  smallest  parts  composed,  acts  unrepealed, 

l>eep  in  the  body  lodged,  and  there  concealed  > 

i^ays  the  wh<^e  frame,  of  life  itself  consists,   ' 

And  of  the  soul  ttie  Teiy  soul  exisu.' 

The  whole  of  this^  ataimated  imd  Tigolrofas  as  are  the  con* 
diiding  lines  ootnmenctn^  ^  Hence  a  fourth  nature,  &e.'  is 
characterised  by  that  q)ecie9  of  false,  tfiough  ingenioujft,  lea- 
•oning,  which  a  person  of  strong  talent  is  greatly  apt  to  involve 
himself  in,  when  he  espotises  'the  defence  of  erroneous  doctrines. 
The  poet's  Idea,  if  mathematically  true,  of  th6  weight  of  the 
body  suffering  no  diminution  from  the  retreat  of  the  soul,  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  overtlirow  his  whole  scheme*  Bu^  when 
after  informing  us  the  mind  is  constituted  of  heat,  air,  and  va- 
pour, he  introduces  a  *  Fourth  Prkicipte,"  a  sagacioiis  adv.ersaiy 
could  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  so  evident  a  awrrender  cMf 
eveiy  prenously-qnaintained  point. '  Dr.  Busby's  note  on  this 
iapBug  mentis  is  peculiariy  worthy  of  attention,  from  the  sin* 
guhir  closeness  and  interrogatory  antithesis  of  its  argument. 

'  The  FOURTH  PRINCIPLE,  the  nameless  something  here  admitted 
by  the  poet  to  be  necessary  to  vitality  and  thought,  is  nothing  less 
than  a  relinquishment  of  the  consequences  of  all  his  ftmdamental 
propositions  respecting  the  materiality  of  t^ie  soul.  If  certain 
atoms,  excessively  subtle,  compared  with  those  of  the  body,  con- 
stitute heat,  air,  and  vapour  3  and  the  heat,  air,  and  vapour,  so 
constituted,  cannot  think,  no  advance  has  been  made  by  the  com- 
parative subtlety  of  the  ardent  vapours  and  aeriaV  see(k  from  the 
corporeal  nature,  towards  the  nature  of  the  tnind^  We  halve,  then, 
before  nsl^e  constitution  of  the  mind  without  mind^  tlus  mate- 
rials of  thought,  withotet  the  powers  of  thinking.  We  have  been 
taught,  that  the  mind  it  com)potod  of  matter;  and  noW  learn,  that 
tho  matter  of  the  mind  is  insensate.  In  a  word,  the  midd  of  huf 
cretins  wants  a  mind.  He  discovered  this,  and  provided  a  fovrtk 
pRiKciPLE.  But  what  is  this  fourth  principle,  this  nameless 
something  ?    A  nature  formed  of  seeds,  still  more  subtle  than  thos^ 

Crit.  R«v.  Vou  L  February,  1815. 
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of  beat^  air,  and  vapour.  These  seeds,  by  their  excessire  subtlety^ 
as  compaj^  with  the  seeds  of  heat,  air,  and  vapour,  pioduciS 
mind.  But  if  the  excessive  subtiety  of  the  seeds  of  heat,  air,  and 
vapour,  as  compared  with  the  seeds  of  the  body,  makes  no  advance; 
from  the  i^ture  of  the  body  towards  the  nature  of  mind;  if  the; 
seeds  of  heat,  air,  and  vapour,  are  as  positively  incogitative  as 
those  of  the  body,  lyhy  should  the  excessive  subtlety  of  the  seeds 
of  the  fourth  principle,  as  compared  with  the  seeds  of  heat,  air, 
and  vapour,  make  any  advance  from  the  natures  of  heat,  air,  and 
vapour,  towards  the  nature  of  mind  ?  If  thought  depends  solely 
on  the  tenuity  of  the  mental  atoms,  as  compared  with  those  of  heat, 
air,  apd  vapour,  why  is  not  thought  produped  by  the  tenuity  of  the 
atoms  of  heat,  air,  and  vapour,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
body?  Why  does  it  not  commenqe  with  the  very  commencement 
of  tjie  comparative  tenuity?  Why  not  begin  with  a  seminal  tenu- 
ity less  excessive,  as  compared  with  the  tenuity  of  the  corporeal 
seeds,  than  that  of  the  seeds  of  heat,  air,  and  vapour  ?  And  again  ; 
since  the  seeds  of  the  body  are  excessively  tenuous,  compared  with 
the  seeds  of  grosser  substances,  why  is  not  mind  produced  by  ihax 
comparative  tenuity?  Why  does  not  thought  begin  with  the  body, 
and  appertain  to  the  body  ?  Why,  again,  as  the  body  matures, 
should  not  the  creative  power  of  its  seeds  increase,  and  the  body 
at  length  attain  the  fiiU  faculty  of  reason?  And,  then,  what 
necessity  for  a  soul?  The  introduction  of  the  poet*s  fourth 
PRINCIPLE  is  fotal  both  to  his  animal  and  rational  theory. — 
Though  without  this  nameless  something  he  could  fOrm  the  hu- 
tniin  frame,  there  here  was  stopped.  Till  the  potritTH  prin- 
ciple, the  Promethean  fire,  animated  his  statue,  it  would  not 
move.  Something  was  wanting,  and  something  he  discovered ; 
but  missed  the  only  adequate  principle — spiritual  animatum.  Not 
recognizing  the  giver  of  life,  he  could  not  perceive  the  gift;  Life 
was  matter,  matter  was  Hfe;  and  the  excessively  subtle  seeds  of 
heat,  air,  and  vapour,  were  vivified  by  the  more  excessively  subtle 
seeds  of  a  fourth  principle.' 

Now  this  is  reasoning — close^  sharp,  conclusive  reasoning  •, 
and  it  settles  the  point  at  once.  Had  it  been  in  any  of  the  irk- 
some little  creatures  who  have  taken  up  their  swqrds  of  straw 
against  Lucretius^  to  talk  in  this  strain,  something  might  have 
been  done  towards  baffling  the  proud  obstinacy  of  that  extraor- 
dinary, but  misguided  genius. 

So  many  beauties,  pf  a  purely  poetic  description,  demand  our 
attention,  that,  notwithstanding  our  affection  for  logic,  we  must 
make  short  wotk  with  the  remainder  of  the  commentaries  on 
this  book,  which  abound  in  matter  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of 
our  last  extract,  VLud  content  ourselves  with  recommending 
Uicm,  in  a  body,  as  the   most  undeniable  cfvidence  of  Or, 
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IBm^s  tal«t  at  tUs  spedta  of  writing,  and  the  eomplelefi 
vsfitf«ftk>n  of  the  peinidM>us  eifors  of  litt 

The  triumphant  question  of  the  poet^  if  the  sonl  were  im<* 
mortal^  would  she  not  with  rapture  leave  her  worn  and  dila- 
pidated mansion  for  an  heavenly  residence  ?  struck  us  in  the 
perusal^  as  being  rendered  with  extreme  felidty^  and  an  ardent 
boldness  truly  Lucretian* 

Or  say«  the  soul  eternal^  would  she  grieve^ 

Her  bonds  to  loosen,  and  her  prison  leave? 

Would  she  not  rather^  with  a  just  delight. 

Rush  to  her  freedom  and  celestial  flight  ? 

Joy,  like  the  snake,  her  ancient  slough  to  throw« 

Wake  to  fresh  vigour,  with  new  lustre  glow } 

Or  like  the  stag,  that  casts  his  antler's  weighty  ' 

Exulting  bound,  and  hail  the  happier  state? 

The  following  is  the  same  style  of  characteristic  hauteur  and 
self-confidence  :— 

'  And  tell  me  whence  the  soul's  so  warm  desire. 
The  body's  gradual  vigour  to  acquire  ; 
With  her  to  grow,  the  flower  of  age  attain. 
Rise  as  she  mounts,  and  slow  perfection  gain  ^ 
But  that  from  first  the  kindest,  strictest  ties 
Together  held  the  inseparable  allies  ? 
Why  from  decaying  members  doth  she  fly. 
In  the  foul  trurdc,  as  fearing  she  shoidd  lie  ? 
As  dreading  that  the  old  ana  tottering  frame 
Should  fall,  and  stifle  her  departing  flame  > 
Vain  fear ;  if  not  by  nature  doomed  to  die : 
for  what  can  injure  immortality  ? — 

'  Again ;  a  mortal  nature  to  combine 
With-one  whose  energies  can  ne*er  decline  ^ 
To  think  that  things  so  opposite  in  kind. 
Blended  can  live,  harmonious  Xinion  find. 
Were  needless  all — for  what  so  wild  a  dream— 
What  more  impossible  to  sense  can  seem. 
Than  temporal  nature  to  eternal  tied  ! 
A  dying  frame  and  deathless  soul  allied ; 
A  Mortal  Bridegroom  a^d  Immortal  Bride !  * 


} 


In  painting  circumstances  of  powerful  human  interest,  in 
the  delineation  of  animated  nature^  Lucretius  has  displayed 
great  accuracy  of  conception,  and  a  vividness  of  language  that 
ioe$  not  suffer  the  idea  to  cool  in  its  passage.  The  descrip* 
tions  of  the  mutilated  warrior  and  wounded  serpent  are  pre- 
cisely of  these  kinds  of  veracious  and  forcible  pictures;  scenes 
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ititk  Driiicb,  Aanka  tp  tl^  gendeacas  of  naii^  and  the  umemtyk. 
^donable  fertility  of  nature  in  the  suhosiinate  danes  of  W 

<  I«  bo$tile  fields^  when  unceisiitiiig  Mavb 

Sweeps  through  the  falling  ranks  his  scythed  cars  i; 

Lopped  from  the  trunk,  the  warrior's  members  fly. 

Purple  the  grouiid,  and  quaver  as  tb£y  Ue: 

So  swift  the  motion  of  the  gridmg  steely 

Nor  heart,  normind^  the  glancing  edge  caaftel  I 

Still  glory's  enecgies  the  souk  engage^ 

Flush  wii)K  triumphant  hope^  and  flie  with  rage  i 

Still  the  maimed  body  urge  upeA  the  fbe^ 

Inspire  with  couc^ge,  and  impel  the  blew  : 

Dismembered  heroes  press  the  town's  assaulit, 

Scale  the  high  walls,  pr  o'er  the  ramparts  vault  ^ 

Nor  miss  tbe  severed  limb,  or  battered  s^ield^ 

They  left  behind  them  on  the  gory  field  j 

Here  a  fallen  warrior,  mangled,  strives  to  rise, 

While  his  lost  member  quaJkes  beliore  his  eyes ; 

There  by  its  heaving  trunk,  the  s<Qvered  head, 

StiU  stem  of  face,  still  looks  the  heart  to  dread  j 

Still  flange  the  threatening  eyes  with  living  ire. 

Nor  close,  till  flown  the  soul's  indignant  fire. 

So>  if  a  sword  to  numerous  parts  divide. 

The  serpent's  shining  length,  and  speckled  pridej 

Quick-spouting  blood  fron^  every  tortured  paft^ 

And  fierce  convulsions  tell  the  raging  smart  -, 

Red  anger  from  his  eye-balls  flashes  strong. 

He  brandishes  around  his  forky  tongue,. 

His  crested  head  reverts  with  maddening'  pain. 

The  writhing  parts  to  sting — ^nor  stings  in  vain.     . 

But  the  most  striking  and  magnificent  passage  in  thi^  b^okj 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  poem,  is  £e  one  in  which  nature,  perso- 
nified mpro^opopcBia,  is  represented  aa  majestically  rising  up  be- 
,  fore  the  eyes  of  her  ungrateful  children,  and  indignantly  re« 
proving  their  causeless  lamentations  of  approaching  dissolution^ 
and  thankless  return  for  her  past  indulgencies.  We  know  not 
if  the  whole  circle  of  ancient  poetry  contains  a  passage  of 
equal  sublimity,  and  to  say  that  Dr.  Busby  has  don^it  justice^ 
is  pronouncing  that  gentleman  one  of  the  first  poets  of  hi&  age 
^--a$  far,  be  it  understood,  as  eminently  fine  translation  permits 
the  concession.  Our  article  has  surpassed  its  intended  boun*- 
darjr,  and  we  csinaot  quit  Pr.  3usby  with  a  better  grace  than  by 
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^fooHitg  Hkm  pmgtt^^  in  illufitntioii  of  our  sehtnnents^  an# 
attttiiag  hivBtf  that  in  our  next  number  we  shall  return  to  flie 
imalysis  of  his  work  with  the  same  pleasure  and  earnestness  widt. 
which  we  restuned  it  in  the  present. 

'  I  hear  great  Nature^  rising  In  her  ire, 

fjphraid  her  sorrows^  and  their  cause  require, 

'  Oh,  folly !  madness  ]  whence,  ah  whence  began 

These  loud  complaints,  rash^  discontented  man  ? 

Why  the  vain  tear  indulge,  and  murmuring  sigh  }    • 

And  whence  the  sad  regret  that  thou  must  die  ? 

if  life's  deligkts  thou  freely  did*st  enjoy. 

And  aH  her  generous  bounty  weB  employ,         i 

Nor  lei  tKem,  in  thy  youth*s  exulting  day. 

As  iiut(Mfjk  a  ft«etnred  vessd,  pass  away  $ 

Why  Mt  w)^  graoe,  the  sumptuous  banquet  ciose  ? 

Chffetftd  v^ire,  and  take  tky  soft  repose  ?— 

9u4  if  away  U£9's  bb^ssiagb  tKou  hast  cast^ 

And  feel'st  thy  own  improvidence  at  last. 

Why  now  dissatisfied  ?  Why  ask  for  more 

To  throw  fiway,  like  those  you  threw  before  ? 

Why  dost  thou  still  prefer  with  care  to  live, 

^nce  no  new  joys,  new  pleasures  1  can  give  ? 

In  the  same  constant  circle  still  they'll  move. 

No  bfigiit  diversities,  no.  heightenings  prove  ; 

Thus,  though  thy  frame  the  age  of  man  survived, 

(And  mcxm,  if  to  eternity  yon  lived) 

Unvarod  gifts  but  pooily  wcnOd  supply 

The  blisf  required,  and  better  th«u  8bould*st  die.' 

^  If  angry  Nature  thus  our  folly  drew. 
Say  would  the  picture  be  more  strong  than  true ) 

'But  if  with  boundless  grief  a  wretch  cbmplaio. 
Might  she  not  chide  him  in  a  harsher  strain  ? 
*  Begone,  sad  fool :  dispel  thy  thankless  fears, 
|iush  thy  vain  sigh,  and  dry  ihy  fruitless  tears  :  * 
Jlath  l^e  at  life's  declining  stage  arrived, 
Jf  Grievest  thou,*  she*Il  say,  *  who  all  for  pleasure  lived? 
Fool !  to  beaaoan  the  loss  of  past  delight,  , 

The  absent  covet,  and  the  present  slight  1 
DcUgbtkss  doth  thy  being  pass  away. 
And  joys  unconsunwiat^  round  thee  pky ; 
ISleath  unexpected  stares  thee  in  the  face,  "i 

pr  ese  thou*rt  satisfied,  or  ere  with  grace,  > 

And  crowned  with  blessings,  thou  can*st  end  thy  race.     J 
3ut  *tis  fun  time  those  pleasures  to  resign. 
Which  scorn  thy  age,  and  will  no  more  be  thine : 
J^eave  them  to  others — ^grudge  not  to  depart, 
9ut  quit  thy  sta^on  wi&.a  cheerful  h^art.'* 
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AM.T.Vllr^Th€  Art  qf  preserving  the  Sight  unimpatni  ta  ott  extretnt 
old  Age;  and  of  rc-establisluQg.and  strengiheniiig  it  wheq  i% 
becomes  weak  :  with  Instructions  how  .to  proceed  in  accidental 
Cases,  which  do  not  require  the  assistance  of  professional  Men^ 
and  the  mode  of  treatment  proper  for  the  Eyes  during,  ana 
immediately  after,  the  Small-pox.  To  which  are  a^ded,  Ob-> 
servations  on  the  Inconveniences  and  Dangers  arising  from  the 
use  of  commbn  Spectacles,  &c.  &c.  By  an  experienced  Oculist. 
Colbum.    Pp.  24r.    1S16.  '     . 

To  this  short  treatise  our  iUithor  lias  not  thoi^ht  proper  to 
affix  his  name  or  residence^  We  cannot  help  expressing  our 
surprise  at  this  modest  ooncealment^  as  the  remarks  are  com- 
prehensive and  practicaij  demonstrating  considerable  ejcpe- 
xiencein  his  professiony  and  seem  well  calculated  to  endure 
the  approbation  of  the  reader.  The  contents  are  not  very 
Hiethodically  arranged^  and  should  not  be  considered  as  a  de** 
scription  of  all  diseases  to  which  the  organ  of  sight  is  liable^ 
but  they  will  be  found  to  contain  many  useful  hints  to  pre- 
«erve  this  inestimable  faculty. 

Amongst  the  wonders  t}{  the  creation^  the  eye  of  an  animil 
merits  peculiar  admiration ;  for^  whether  its  structure  is  re* 
garded  as  an  organ  of  perfect  mechiuiism}  prospective  contri- 
vance, beauty,  pleasure,  or  utility,  it  possesses  a  mo^t  pro- 
minent claim  to  our  attention. 

It  is  the  faculty  which  affords  a  perpetual  and  renovated  suc- 
cession of  delightful  and  picturesque  scenes,  imparting*to  the 
spectator's  mind  all  the  images  which  occupy  the  area  of  tluee 
parts  of  a  circle  to  very  extensive  distances ;  and  yet  so  sur- 
prizingly  accommodating  is  its  power,  as  to  devolve  b^  the  aid 
of  microscoiHC  invention,  a  new  world  of  splendid  objects'  ex- 
quisitely perfect,  and  ten  thousand  times  more  minute  than  the 
point  of  a  needle.  The  author  of  our  existence  has  manifestly 
conferred  upon  this  organ  more  transcendant  properties  to  gra- 
tify mankind  than  any  other ;  for,  from  its  impressions  made  on 
the  sensorium,  we  not  only  derive  immediate  pl^usure,  but  the 
charming  scenes  of  juvenile  adventurers  are  depicted  so  fordbly 
on  the  unagination,  that  they^  will  be  retained  with  un£mi- 
nished  enjoyment,  to  a  Icngthctaed  period  of  existence.  Yet 
tliis  does  not  appear  to  be  the  ckse  with  the  ear ;  for,  however 
melliiluously  the  harmony  of  swTpet  sounds  may  ravish  and  pos- 
sess the  senses,  the  remembrance  of  them  will  bear  onjj  a  faint 
picture  to  the  mind^  compared  with  the  lively  representations 
excited  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Miraculous  indeed  are  the 
attributes  of  the  \isual  faculty !  whose  power  is  capaUe  of 
engraving  upon  the  memoiy  with  precision  (after  a  lapse  of 
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taxny  years)  the  figure,  colour,  dimensions^  the  variety  of 
light  and  shade,  and  all  the  minutise  of  a  simple  object. 

Such  a  treasure  should  not  be  negligently  or  wantonly 
abused ;  yet,  from  its  constant  requisition,  no  part  of  the  hu- 
man structure  seems  to  suffer  more  indiscriipinate  ill  usage. 
There  is  no  Charlatan  who  is  not  a  professed  eye  doctor  j  scarce 
an  old  woman  that  hgs  not  a  sorere^gn  remedy.  Although  it 
is  well  known  that  tliis  delicate  organ  is  susceptible  of  a  great 
variety  of  distinct  diseases,  6ach  requiring  a  specific  inode  o^ 
treatment.  So  much  being  premised,  we  consider  every  ta^ 
of  importance  wl^ich  comprehends  .sapient  directions  for  pre«- 
serving  the  eyes  from  diseases,  or  ^relieving  them  when  mor- 
bidly aflected. 

This  little  work  possesses  the  merit  of  using  no  unintelligible 
terms,  but  is  oflered  asa  manual  of  advice,  containing  efficaciou* 
precepts,  and  conveyed  in  a  language  within  the  reach  of  the 
amplest  readers. 

If  the  author  had  proposed  a  technical  synopsis  of  ocular 
diseases,  it  would  have  abridged  its  value,  and  rendered  its  use 
^problematical ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  will  prove  a 
pervieeable  performance  to  the  community  at  large,  and  will 
be  perused  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  mere  collection  of  recipes,  but  rather  as  instructive 
precepts  for  patients  to  regulate  and  manage  their  own  eyes  ; 
and  if  the  directions  should  sometimes  appear  too  fastidious,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  'anatomy  of  this  beautiful 
organ  is  extremely  delicate,  imd  composed  of  a^  vascidar  net- 
Work  so  inconceivably  minute  as  renders  it  an  object  of  micro- 
^opic  wonder. 

We  shall  noir  extract  a  few  specimens  of  the  author's  obser- 
vations. Speaking  of  the  prudent  use  of  the  eyes  in  the 
various  stages  of  existence^  he  goes  on  to  say, 

^  Many  parenta  seem  to  take  it  as  an  established  maxim^  that 
they  must  keep  their  children  continually  occupied  lest  they 
should  become  idle,  or  lest  indolence  should  turn  them  from  that 
pursuit  to  which  they  are  destined,  or  from  the  acquirement  of 
those  acconiplishmentsin  which  they  are  intended  to  shine.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  poor  martyrs  are  constantly  shut  up  m  the 
same  chamber^  occupied  at  first  with  their  play  things ;  then  with 
^heir  studies  ^  and  often  without  the  slightest  exercise  in  the  open 
"air.  Then  come  the  masters,  if  the  poor  martyrs  are  cookcflup 
at  home,  and  there  is  no  end  to  writing,  drawing,  sewing,  em- 
broidery, music,  until  the  little  ones  driven  beyond  their  powers, 
can  ift^  longer  support  it  without  cqmpliuning  of  thdr  eyes.  Too 
:]f>ften  indeed  jfekeir  eomplaiBts  are  useless  $  and  although  an  ex- 
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fwrienced  pliysfician  should  be  caliecl  in>  who  m«f  speak  firom  -ttr 
dictates  of  his  conscience  to  the  headstrong  parents,  fioiatiiig  ovif 
ihe  excess  of  hurtful  labour,  yet  the  ordinary  reply  is  '  thai  they 
cannot  too  soon  accustom  them  to  employment^  if  they  wish  to 
make  any  thing  of  them/ 

*  1  shall  not  enlarge  ujion  this  silly  obstinacy  j  but  I  still  feel  it 
my  duty  to  recount  some  of  the  deadly  results  which  are  thus 
unnecessarily  braved,  and  on  which,  people  are  not  apt  to  reflect 
Bntil  too  late  5  *and  I  appeal  here  to  the  medical  wortd,  if  Ihes^ 
prejudices  have  not  often  been  prodnctive  of  the  loss  of  sight, 
iometiraes  even  of  Ufis  to  many  children  of  both  sexes.* 

On  the  moderate  use  of  the  eyes  in  general^  our  author  IIIus^ 
trates  the  position  in  the  following  chapter : — 

«  '  Inasmuch  as  a  prudent  use  of  the  si/s^ht  is  salutary,  so  much 
18  an  entire  state  of  inaction  pernicious  to  it :  and  of  th(ft,  there  it 
the  most  incontestibW  proof  in  the  case  of  the  neaf'^sighted  and 
the  squint-eyed.  He  who  squints  sees  all  bbjects  double ;  and  it 
is  bdJieved  that  it  is  only  a  bod  habit,  because  that  with  time  he 
begins  to  regard  the  objects  around  simply  as  they  exiot,  and  no 
person,  not  even  the  squinter  himself,  thinks  that  he  sees  objects 
but  with  one  eye,  when  he  sees  them  simple.  If  we  examine 
with  attention  the  visual  mode  of  the  squinter,  we  shall  find,  that 
he  at  the  commenceAient  of  his  indisposition,  always  closes  the 
affected  eye  in  order  to  fix  it.  So  that  in  a  short  time,  neglecting 
the  use  of  it  more  and  more,  it  loses  its  faculties  compleathr  by 
this  constant  inaction  in  such  a  manner  that  the  unfortunate  in*, 
dividual  may  be  considered  as  one  eyed  J- 

'  I  have  in  most  cases  of  this  kind  been  enabled  to  afford  by  the 
simple  process  of  binding  up  the  sound  eye  every  day  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  in  order  to  oblige  the  patient  to  make  use  of  t|ie  debi- 
litated organ,  and  according  as  it  was  more  or  less  indisposed 
to  keep  the  other  more  or  less  veiled,  continuing  the  operations 
tmtil  the  unstrained  eye  could  fully  perform  its  functions. 

'  Although  the  cause  of  this  affection  lias  occasioned  much  con- 
troversy with  Poctor  Priestly  and  other  eminent  men,  the  theory 
of  it  has  been  generally  considered  as  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  diseased  eye,  "owing  to  their  inaction  during  the  progress  of 
this  affection.  The  principle  of  the  case  is  scientific,  as  it  is  well 
i^nown  a  palsied  muscle  is  most  speedily  remedied  by  a  gradated 
a^d  moderate  action/ 

Our  author  observes,  that  it  is  always  a  matter  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity to  preserve  the  eyes  from  a  light  too  vivid,  and  expressei 
himself  as  follows,  towards  the  ladies'  dress. 

*  Every  hat  or  bonnet  of  any  other  colour  than  black,  grey, 
blue,  or  green,  and  particularly  when  the  inside  is  smooth  and 
t|)iining,  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  article  of  the  moet  pemicioui 
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tffM^  *,  fyfi^^  ranie  fi^oiner  as  w«tep^.of  |he  em^m  in  ^ 
streets  refiectii  the %bt  bv  ^^housamldifeve^it  )«ya> so  dotp  tb^ 
briUiant  liniog  throw  it  oowa  upon  die  pnpU^  wbev e  it  cfai^i^^  . 
iDoce  ravogefi  thw  even  the  direct  rajr?  of  the  s^i^  itself  upm  ^^ 
weakest  eye-sights. 

'  Again^  with  ^pect  to  fans,  wh^re  ^tiU  ysed  ^y  ladieSji  i^ 
$iimmer>  or  at  public  places  : — can  any  thing  be  imagined  mor^ 
abrnurd  or  foolish,  than  an  instrument  whose  object  is  to  intercept 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  yet  which  receives  it  through  every  1614  <^ 
opening  -,  an  inalriimen^,  too,  red,  white,  or  y^ow,  worked  in 
^ild,  in  silver^  in  ivor/,  or  mother  of  pearl,  as  if  expressl)^  ttL^ 
bricated  for  the  ruin  of  the  eyes  l-**If  these  must  be  used  kt 
tkem  be  of  .some  utility  at  least;  but  then  they  muatbegreen^ 
blue,  or  grey,  without  either  brilliancy,  or  even  tTansp!a«4cy.  AiHt 
#uch  are  the  inventions  of  luxury,  there  is  no  one  n^Qpe  prej^d^sif^ 
to  the  eyes  than  the  veils  now  used  by  the  fair  sex,  which  ^i?^ 
leather  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  male  curipaityi  thsm 
for  any  absolute  convenience  resulting  from  them.  The  poptiixu^ 
Taccillation  of  these  gauzes  or  nets  thus  intercepting  objects  in  ^ 
confused  and  partial  manner,  weaken  the  sight  so  much  that  t  fre-^ 
quently  have  under  my  care  young  persons,  not  more  than  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  of  age,  whose  eyes  were  na:turally  verv 
good,  but  who  already  complain  of  visual  weakness,  and  are  no 
longer  able  to  execute  any  of  those  fine  works  with  which  th^ 
liave  been  accustomed  to  amuse  themselves.  ^ 

'  Will  these  mi^rtyrs  to  fashion  never  be  truly  seuQiUe  of  the 
ii^Ury  they  are  thus  dcing  to  themselves?  Ought  iM^  not, 
indeeid,  to  perceive  it  in  the  ease  and  picture  which  th^  fe^ 
almost  every  moment  in  the  very  act  of  tbrowii^g  their  veil  on 
one  side  in  order  that  they  may  be  bettej  able  to  see  the  ol^ectp 
which  excite  their  curiosity. 

'  Yet  the  veil  is  still  retained,  and  though  some  by  an  experience 
almost  too  hardy,  have  been  induced  to  correct  their  errpr^  yet  % 
fear  there  will  always  be  top  many  of  these  gew-gaws  po  perni- 
cious to  the  visual  fhculty,  as  th^y  are,  unfortunate^,  now  auopted 
even  by  the  lowest  classes.  Would  to  heaven  that  my  decree  wa^ 
strong  enough,  ^ly  words  persuasive  enough  to  banish  thepn  witl^r 
9Ht  a  possibility  of  their  returning.' 

In  the  first  pages  of  this  Review^  we  have  expressed  oar 
sentiments  generdly  upon  th*  iqfinite  importance  which  the 
visual  faculty  when  perfect,  produces  on  our  hapjjiness.  Thiere 
i^  a  mechanical  cause  which  is  gradually  operating  upo^  thi$ 
^ir^ap  to  occasion  the  imperfection  of  its  powers ;  w4  ^^  i^ 
the  globular  figure  of  theanterior  portion  of  the  eye,  wl^Ist  tl^e 
forxn  of  it  continues  accurate^  and  the  x^s  of  light  are  conveyed 
tKy  the  interio?  hunuHms  to  produce  a  distinct  image  on. tli^ 
fxpfm9ion  of  tihe  optic  nerve ;  die  natural  focus  of  the  object  will 
f  enemUy  be  about  eight  or  iiine  incites  from  the  $jght.  When  the 
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prbiiiin«ncie '  of  the  eye  diMitiibhes,  this  spatie  gro^rs*  pfOpd*Q 
tionably  longer,  and  the  object  of  vision  is  rendered  less  dis- 
tinct.' This  alteration  is  commonly  feh  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  about  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  proceeds  with  gradual 
progress  until  the  pictiure  on  the  retina  can  no  longer  be  distin- 
guished. Here  then  is  the  period  of  the  most  deplorable  catas- 
trophe which  human  nature  can  experience^  the  totpl  failure  of 
this  incomparable  faculty. 

Amongst  the  various  examples,  of  human  ingenuity,  there  is 
no  invention  which  deserves  to  be  more  highly  estimated  than 
AD  qyfc  substitute  to  repair  deteriorated  vision. 

We  humbly  offer  our  opinion,  tfiat  appropriate  glasses, 
-under  the  denomination  of  spectacles,  possess  this  property  ; 
but  certainly  no  instrument  requires  more  skill  in  the  artist,  or 
more  considerate  discretion  in  the  wearer.  From  the  former 
the  choice  of  the  material ;  whether  of  glass  or  the  Brazil 
pebble,  thty  should  be  perfectly  destitute  of  any  flaw,  and  both 
the  glasses  should  bear  a  correct  accuracy  in  their  execution^ 
The  wearer  should  not  be  contested  to  use  any  that  required  a 
focus  of  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches,  which  shoula  render 
the  object  clear  without  magnifying,  and  without  oecasioning 
uoeasiness  after  they  had  been  u«ed.  Such  instruments  can 
always  be  found  at  skilful  opticians,  and  llien  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  it  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  as  mih  such  an  assist- 
ance a  wearer  of  fourscore  will  read  or  write  with  the  same 
facility  as  when  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  We  do  liot  think 
it  necessary  to  add  more  than  quoting  the  author's  sentiments 
upon  the  danger  of  some  kind  of  spectacles. . 

'  Common  spectacles  made  as  it  were  by  chance,  and  as  Jt  is  vul- 
garly termed,  though  truly,  manufactured  by  wholesale  from  all 
sorts  of  defective  materials,  even  sometimes  from  the  common 
window  glass,  are  much  to  be  complained  of  y  and  if  the  public 
could  be  brought  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  dangerous  effect^ 
"which  result  from  their  use,  the  whole  tribe  of  Jew  opticians 
Tas  dangerous  to  the  full  as  the  quackery  oculist)  would  soon  be 
deprived  of  a  venal  gain,  founded  upon  the  igaoraiice  and  in- 
tention, of  their  customers. 

*  1  shall  state  a  few  points  in  which  common  glasses  are  always  . 
defective,  in  hopes  that  nq  idea  of  cheapness  or  economy  shall  in 
future  induce  even  the  poorest  to  have  recourse  to  those  which 
infaUibly  destroy  the  sight,  they  were  expected  to  assist  and  to 
.  preserve. 

'  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  serious  import  to  the  poor  in.  general. 
And  worthy  the  f)ttention  of  the  benevolent,  that  a  charity  should 
be  fonned  on  the  principle  of  the  Rupture  Society,  at  whose 
ibouse  there  nught.be  a  supply  of  good  q^tical  glasses,  with  f 
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fespeetable  dispenser  skilled  in.  this  partieiilar  branch  ofllliiedie 
ciae^  who  would  distribute  good  speotacles  to  the  poor  th^^ere 
a'  solutely.in  want  of  them,  and  even  supjAy  the  decenter  ehtfoes 
with  them  at  a  cheap  rate.  ■      ,     ■ 

'  The  points  of  complaint  respecting  common  spectacles,  in 
general,  are 

'  That  they  are  hadly  polished,  which  affects  their  tran^arenoy. 

*  That  the  two  glasses  dr  lenses  are  never  of  an  equal  thickness. 

'  That  the  glass  is  often  full  of  specks  and  imperfections,  which 
bdng  partly  ground  down  are  not  easily  observable. 

'*  And  finally,  that  the  convexity  is  not  regular;  the  sides  not 
only  diffieringi  bu^  different  degrees  of  convexity  being  absokxt^ 
on  the  same  si^e  of  the  lens. 

'  One  great  cause  of  i^l  these  evils  is  in  the  mode  of  grinding 
them,  .one  person  attending  to  several  at  a  time,  although  ^od 
opticians  will  agree  with  me  that  one  lens  at  a  time  is  sufficient 
for  a  workn^an's  attention  if  it  is  to  be  properly  ground.  It  is' 
indeed  a  general  principle  with  honest  opticians,  that  the  prin-* 
dpal  attention  of  the  workman  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  preset* 
vation  of  a  regular  sphericity  in  each  lens, ^whether  conveix  or 
eoncave  j  fbr  which  reason  each:  must  be  kept  perpeadicalar  ta. 
^  friane  of  the  macbioe,  d  thing  which  cannot  be  done  if  two 
^re  ground  at  once,  for  neither  of  them  can  be  perfect,  on^ 
account  of  bejing  obliged  to  change  them  from  >9nd  to  havA 
fiJLternately  >  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  an  infinity  joi' 
defects  mttst  exist  in  those  which  are  made,  from  two  to  six  at  a 
time  j  if,  indeed,  any  good  lenses  should  be  found  in  the  latter 
case,  which,  no  doubt,  sometimes  happens,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
chance.  The  cheapness  of  these  glasses,  unfortunately,  is  a  baiti 
to  mf^ny  5  but  I  cannot  sufficiently  deplore  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  are  so  inattentive  to  the  preservation  of  their  most  predons 
faculty,  and  whose  wants  are  essentially  different  from  any 
others  to  which  the  human  &ame  is  subjeet.* 

We  shall  add  nothing  further  respecting  tlus  little  essay, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  does  the  author  credit ;  and  as  we 
have  considered  it  a  commendable  treatise,  the  reader  who  is 
interested  to  preserve  his  eye- sight,  may  be  advised  to  furnish 
)umself  with  the  wholesome  directions  wnich  it  inculctites,  ai^cl 
^opsjjii  them  occasionally  when  he  find^  it  neoestoy. 
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hsitltKj^A  tVenteiMkite  l¥iii«^pCMtfMi  A^dnefiMaf  fte  Big^  Cbmiv^ 
€9iMcary  t  tttti%r  tk«  foUowing  heads  :~1.  Conmm  Ltfw  Juri»* 

« ^ictidfi  Df  the  ChftiMidlor.— 9.  Equity  JturlsdictijDti  of  the  Chan- 
cellor.— 3.  Statutory  Jurisdiction  of  the  ChAticdlQr.---4.  Spe* 

*  ciaUy  Del^iwd  Jurisdiction  of  the  Chcmcelior,  Qy  HenOry 
Maddock^  Esq.  of  Lincoln*8-'Inn^  Barrister  at  Law,  2  Vols.. 
Octave.  Pp.  llSl,  exclusively  of  Pref^ce^  Table  of  Contents, 
ftwS  List  of  Cases  cited.    Clarke  and  Co. 

The  ndes  which  govertt  the  {)resent  practice  of  tfce  Court  of 
GfWniiHyj  and  the  prihciples  oh  whidl  they  $^  fmiiHled^  haVe 
Ifthg  b\t*n  esteMiihed,  both  by  (^stetttaiy  and  !sti!itulary  IaW. 
From  the  original  institution  of  the  ccuti;  (^hfch  ttiay  be  trafc^ 
jp  fejr  back  as  the  reigh  of  Edward  the  fit^t*),  to  the  titne'of 
Sir  heheaje  Fihch,  created  Earl  of  Nottingham,  by  Cliarles  * 
tJie  ^econd,  it  is^  indeed,  true,  that  no  regular  system  of  ju- 
nsprudence  was  adhered  to,  by.  the  chancellors,  who  succes* 
aiftdy  presided.  The  great  seal  was  seldom  committed  to  the 
guaxdiBiiahip  of  lawyers ;  pliant  tourtim,  arrogant  and  ambi-^ 
lidiis  prehtes>  were  its  almost  exclusive  tlefpositarics.  These 
ffgnckkSy  #ho,  tiiough' keepers  of  the  fcing^^  consciisncej 
^Videhth^  r^ttf  hed  but  little  of  their  imm^  ims^ning  themselves 
ftfvested  WMh  -uncircumscribed  authority,  itt'ore  fte^rotetly 
Bfitehi^  to'  th*e  y6lce  of  egotistn,  and  personal  aversiort,  tnan  to 
tJi6  Actates  oif  substantial  justice  and  sound  mortflity.  Th«f 
numerous  decrees  passed  within  that  period,  savbu];ed  of 
Bothing  so  much '  as  arbitrary  stretch,  of  power,  and  perversicxi 
of  intdledt ;  and  exhibited,  in  colours  the  most  glanng,  cbn- 
teoipt  of  «veiy  maxitti  >xf  reason^  and  every  precept  of  equity. 
Bmt  tbe  accession  of  Sfr  H^neage  i^inch  to  the  suprenae  seat  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  was  a  prelude  to  the  iMroduction  of 
an  enlightened  plan  .of  procedure,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
e6fep!e!;e  tiefotm^tion  ih  prAclSce.  'Th'at  *9tih^iihe«,  ^gci 
ttdoWed  WitJi  emiiient  falents,  aYid  fncorruptible  f iitue,'  ^fceplj^ 
*tefl.ttithc  fej^and  constitutioaa!  dodrfite  of  hfe  couhtryi 
^fck  to  di^eiD,  aiid  indefaHgable  itt  pur^tf  ngj  rtite  gwrfain* 
priVidjdes  of  Ttistiec,  notwithitAttdifeg  the  labjSnth  «f  «*pc* 
and  chicane,  m  "whirti  they  were  tlien  involved,  atboHshed  tti^ 
former  false  and  pernicious  system,  elucidated  the  true  grounds' 
of  equity  (on  which  the  learning  of  EUesmere,  and  the  genius 
of  Bacop^  had  previously  shed  but  feeble  light),  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  comprehensive  and  liberal  scheme  of  juris- 
prudence^ which  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  uded  by  the 


*  Vid«Fleta,  l.S.c.  13. 
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ptMtfy  mA  aWBliet  «f  mep,  MbseqiiMtljr  oaiM  ^  ttl&y 
aftee  of  chmdellor^  iias  foslmd^  meliorated,  i^nd  establbhed* 
It  is,  nevertheless,  in  opiinan^  frequkitly  propagatad,  atifi 
ag'ftm<ieutly  rt^t^ed^  ^at  tbe  power  of  thp  cl^inees^  comt  i^ 
jstUl  abaoltlite  and  wnKmi^ ;  and  that  the  acts  of  the  ]ddjge,  do 
B0^  necessarily  confdmito  strict  and  positive  natations,  bid: 
aie  ^  pilre  of&pring  of  iuiGX)nt)t>uled  discretion:  and  this 
<^»inioh>  it  ia  afiedged,  derives  no  inoohsiderable  snpport  frooi 
the  teatttncny  of  some  piafoand  lawyers  and  antiquaries,  Spel^ii 
wan^*  Cdte,  Lamiiwi,  Seldto,.  and  even  Baccm  iumselfv 
But^  indepenitently  of  the  ^onsiderafcioR,  that  the  deciBratiQii9 
of  vmteri,  however  respectable^  Who  lived  at  periods  so  fat 
#ltant,  cananot,  byany  fair  ratiociiiation,  or  ingenioiussoiAustryi 
be  employed  to  show  thepi^en^  nature  of  a  jurbdiction,  virfaich^ 
ai&ce  (heir  time,  has  been  gradually  matured  and  settled)  an 
appeld  to  like  statute-book,  a  perusal  of  the  works  of  later 
joridioal  a«&ors,  and  even  «  superficial  review  of  the  prevailing 
practiiee  &i  the  court,  vrill  sufficiently  detnonsttate  tfie  igno^** 
rattcie'of  those  wh<»  now  inculcate  this  notion,  and  the  mis** 
placed  credtditly  of  sudi  as  yield  it  impiicit  faith.    To  esem^ 

pmy. 

It  k  affirmed,'  t^iat  the  chief  bofiinessof  die  court  of  equity  is  to 
sdMiie  tile  rigour  of  the  common  law  $  and  that  the  perfonnanoe 
^  this  duty,  is  confided  to  the  conscience  and  discretion  of  die 
cha»6lsUAr.  No  such  authorf ty  exists.  Common  law  ordains^ 
^  that  laKd  devised,  or  descending  to  the  heir,  riiall  not  be  &-» 
ble  to  simple  t^Odtract  debts  of  the  ancestor  or  devisor,  although 
the  iAftoney  was  laid  out  in  purchash^  the  very  land."  The  in* 
jwftice  of  this  ordinance  is  manifest.  An  individual  incurs  a 
debt  of  large  ainocmt,  without  ghing  to  the  creditor,  ejther  an 
tuJcnowIe^^ment  by  deed,  or  bond'for  repayment;  he  dies,  be- 
queathing his  tettitorial  possessions,  rich  in  the  bounty  of  na«^ 
tttve,  tad  unproved  by  every  efibrt  of  art,  tQ.Bonie  vemot^  rda?- 
tive,  some  intimate  friend,  or  entire  stmnger;  or,  by  <^6ration 
df  taw,  they  become  vested  in  die  next  heir*  In  this  case,  the 
creditor  is  fumidied  with  no  legad  claim  on  the  estate ;  law 
tscempts  it  from  responsibility,  and  forbids  him  to  indulge  the 
h<3fpe  of  obtain^  ^from  that,  p6fliaps,  the  only  sourceiy  satis^ 
iBK^ykm  i)f  -hifi  debt*    But,  a  court  of  equity  is  powerless  to  in* 


,*  tlK  laasuAffc  pf  this  recondite  arcbsolo^ist  is,  certainly,  unequivocal. 
*  Qua  ia  summifl  tribuaalibiU  multi  le  legum  canone  deccrnunt  judices,  solus 
(si  re&exQgerit)  cohibct  canccUarius  ex  arbitrio ;  nee  aliter  dccretis  tenetur  suae 
fiuric  vel  sui  ijffsius,  quia,  eluceate  nova  ratione,  reco^oscat  qu9  voluerity 
BUitet  et  deleat  prout  suae  yidcbitur  prudeotie.*  .  Gloss.  109. 
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leFpose;  it<{aniiiiiiiteerxio»^er..  'Qieilavispoftilim^  ^.fie 
maxiin  ift  inviolable;  coercing  widt  indiacr jninatc jigottC»-pari 
potentia,  every  equitable  and  legal  tribunal. 

AgaiD^  it  is  uiged^  that  the  peculiar  province  of  the  dbanceU 
lor  is  to  trace  out,  and  decide  according  to,  the  spirit  ci  the  rule^ 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  letter,  when  the.  letter  and  the  rule  are 
mutually  repugnant.  But  so  far  is  .this  from  being  the  ^xdiir. 
«ve  duty  of  that  officer,  that  every  judicial  functionary  is  bpund 
la  observe  it.  The  gcsniine  spirit  iof  the  eonunoo  lair^  the  true 
intention  or  mind  of  the  legislature,  apparent  or.discoverable^ 
imtst,  in  every  instance,  be  strictly  followed,  and  inflexibly 
adhered  tOw  The  Interpretation  of  customary  law^, the  jcon-r 
)»traetmi  of  parliamentary  statutes,  is  govt^med  in  one.court.l^jr 
the  same  systematic  precision  as  that  which,  prevails  in  another^r 
Each  strives  to  give  a  just  and  equitable  eiqposition.  Neither 
h  authorised  to  extend,  curtail,  or.  modify,  in  tlie  minutest.d^-r 
gree,  the  express  or  asoertainable  sense.  Indeed,  we3:e  it  other- 
wisci  perpetual  disoord  and  irreconcileable  variance  would  in-- 
avitably  ensue.  The  administration  of  a  law,,  coyched  .in  jam-r 
biguous  language,  woiuld  appear  in  ;a  variety  of  shap^*  An 
equity  judge  would  endeavour  to  fathom  its  essential  meaoingj; 
while  ttie  judges  of  tiie  common  law  courts,  intent  upon  no- 
thing so  much  Bs  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  letter ^  pertiuyet^ 
cicufily  enforced  its  mandates  or  prohibitions  to  the^utmo^ 
verge  of  their  application.  Thus  tii^e  scales  of  justice  WQl4d  W 
in  a  state  of  continual  vacillation:  mild  and  oppressive'  det^r- 
minatipns  flow  from  one  and  the  same  source : ,  and  these»  ip*^ 
eessantly  multiplymg,  nrnst  confound  .and- distract  every  suitor^ 
sgod  even  the  most  experienced  lawy^r^  with,  their  niunbei^  stnd 
contmrieties.  But  &e  non-^stence  of  such  evils  b  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  uniformity  of  the  views  taken  of  the  law  by 
those  appointed  to  watcb  over  the  rights  of  individuals.,  The 
principles  and  pr^ice  of  the  respective  courts  of  law  and 
equity  are,  for  thie  most  part,  in  unison  with  each  other;,  tjie 
decisions  in  cases,  over  which  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  is  e^-t 
ercised,  bear  reciprocal  resemblance ;  and^  wher^  tli^  j\u:isdic7 
tiqn  is  exclusive^  a.  wellrGonnected  plan  of  proceedings  is 
establi^ed,  from  which  the  judge  is  not  permitted  to  s^erve^* 

*     ■    .     .  ■        '  ■     '  ■  <  '     >  > 

*  Lord  Nottingham,  diflap}Mrovmg  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  some  cases  cited 
in  Freeman  verstts  Goodham,  said,  with  more  warmth  than  pradence,  '  that  he 
would  alter  the  law  in  that  point/  (the  point  at  issae),  Chan.  Rep.  895.  But 
Lord  Talbot,  when  this  declaration  -was  mentioned  to  him,  observed,  *  that  he 
did  not  see  how  any  thin^  less  than  an  act  of  Parliament  could  alter  the  law/ 

*  If/  said  his  lordship,  '  the  taw,  as  it  now  stands,  be  thought  inoonvenicnt,  it 
will  be  a  g^ood  reason  for  the  legislature  to  alter  it ;  but,  tiU  that  is  doiie>  wha^ 
is  law  at  present  must  take  place*'    3  |^»  Wms.  41 1 . 
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Th«r^st%tai^>6f  jMsprwliifice  {^fs  Sir  WiHIam  Blttekiftme*) 
fti'Diir  cioitrtit,  %oth  of  taw  and  equity,  are  nowequ&llyartiflciit 
^tenis  founded  in  the  same  jirinciptes  df  justice  aiid  poritive 
law  ^' but  varied  by  dififerent  tisages  in  the  fonns  and  mode  of 
proee<idirigs. 

Tlie^  work  before  us  is  denominated  ^  A  Treatise  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery/  WhA 
ouj^ht  we  to  expect  from  a  title  so  promising?  What  is  Hie 
significatibi^  of  the  tenh  '  treatise^'  Is  it  synonimous  willl 
*  essay/  'disquisition'?  Most  unquestionably  it  Is,  Are  w* 
not  warranted,  then,  in  looking  into  a  work,  tbus  entitled,  fat 
something  like  critical  dis<AissAon  and  soand  reflec^n?  or,  at 
least,  sokniething  approaching  lucid  observation  and  judidottt 
Temarkyin  addition  to  extensive  knowledge  and  simple' «tate^ 
ment  of  facts?  The  question  admits  but  of  one  rational  an^u 
sWer.  Btit  Henty  Maddock^  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  barrister 
at  law,  entertains,  we  suppose,  a  very  difierent  opinion,  Wk^ 
ther  that  gentleman  actually  drew  up  the  title,  mtbgequeivtiy  ^ 
the'  conclusion  of  his  laboul^,  in  the  fotid  conception  of-  its  ap* 
ptopriateness  to  what  he  h^d  already  done ;  cr  whether  he  be*" 
«towed  on  it  his  earliest'  care,  as  a  rcfucher  of  what  he  intended 
to  do;  we  have  not  the  temerity  to  determine.  But  thus  muck 
we  win  assert,  that,  by  publishing  his  volumes  in  their  pptsent 
state,  Mf.M.  is  himself  mngulstfly  forward  in  evincing  to  de* 
xrionstration  the  utter  want  of  analogy  between  thdbr  oontettfs 
and  the  appellation  with  whidi  he  has  chosen  to  honour  thenv: 
In  travelling  through  his^ultttudinouis  p<ig€»9  not  a  sitigle  «orK 
ginal  rema^,  not  even  the  shadow  of  an  examination  of  tfhe 
basi^,  on  wMch  rests  any  one  legal,  or  equitable  maxim,  has 
ftllen  within  our  ken.  No'  argumentation  fs  employed  j  n« 
ss^adty  e^fi^rcised.  At  disquiskion  there  is  no  attempt;  ^ 
subtlety  no  endeavour.  In  a  word;  regarded  as  a  ^treatise^^ 
on  a  learned  and  vitally  important  science,  the  work  is  drj^^  in-^ 
sipid,  and  uninviting. 

But  we  would  not  have  it  imagined,  that,  because  this  pubJ 
licatiori  is  totcdiy  destitute  of  reasoning,  and  eveiy  kind  of 
literaty  merit,  it  presents  no  materials  for  thinking,-*-no  tiscfol 
information.  The  author  certainly  exhibits  Irimself  as  a  dilig^t 
student,  and  industrious  compiler.  IndeAitigable  in  collecting 
C&ses,  active  in  accumuiattng  authorities.  And,'tho^^  we 
cannot  congTatultfte  him  on  his  powers  of  methodical  or  perspi- 
eacious  arrangement,,  we  yet  v^dllingly  award  him  all  dueprai^Cj 
as  a  laborious  researcher  and  storer  of  facts. 

^■■'  II      >i       ■     <<i    >     ■!      ■■>  ■      tii'i.i.^.    I  ■■      <t'    ■■     ■■      '••-;■<•>'•-,,       III     I   .  ^     .,..1  ^         ■■-..,». 
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notidng  a  ^  treatiae'  like  the  pteseskt^  the  critic  W  but  ooe 
couise  to  adopt.  Having  no  substratuiii  for  lii^arp  ccitiGifiB)» 
lia  is  compeUed  to  confiiie  his  lem^ka  to  tlie  sufjf^-^wuitierm 
With  this  limitation  of  our  censorship,  we  rest  p^rfactily  ooskr 
tented.  It  is  our  design^  therefore^  in  the  instance  before  ua, 
to  display  to  our  readers,  a  synoptical  view  of  the  law>  tom^pg^ 
4im  of  the  mtiftj  weighty  topics  comprehended  in  l^e  ^a9(  sya^ 
tem  <rf  chaaeery  jurisprudence,  and  to  briefly  offer  kvK^h  idm, 
«a  may  suggest  th&oiselvea  to  our  mind,  from  an  attentive  €09«' 
templatioa  of  the  subject.    We  diaU  select  bankruptcy. 

f^vious  to  d^eloping  the  genond  outU(ke  of  the  law  upfm 
tiiis  question,  it  is  inciwbeat  op  ua  to  explain  the  te^luue^l 
import  of  the  phvase,  ^  aet  of  baidcruptcy/  An  ad  of  bank*^ 
mptcy,  tl\^n,  may  be  defined  ^  a  c^tain  aietcon^mitte^y  or  line 
of  conduct  pursued,  by  a  trader  or  i^fman,  whidi  by  th^  star 
t«iles  of  the  realm^  renders  him  liable  to  be  immediately  dcpd^ed 
of  the  ownership  of  hia  estate,  provided^  he  stand  indebted  to 
any  one  creditor  in  the  amount  of  1001,  to  two  in  the  amount 
of  1501.,  or  three  or  more  in  the  amount  of  200L'*  We  say 
^  statutes,'  because  the  whole  <:ode  of  bankrupt  laws  la  an 
inventian  solely  of  the  legislature.  To  the  common  law  it  b  aat 
entire  strango*.  And  hence  it  has  been  dcftermined  by  3ir  John 
HoU,  that  the  dandestine  removal  of.  pro'perty  for  the  purppae 
of  preventing  an  exertion,  cannot  be  deemed  an  act  of  bank* 
aruptc7.t  For  the  statutes  include  only  fraudulent  conveyan-^ 
cies,  and  procuring  the  seismre  of  effects,  by  ccriourable  process  t 
but  this,  thoij^  a  palpable  iraud>  yet  being  parallel  with  neither 
of  those'cases,  constitutes  no  ground  for  declaring  the  party 
bankrupt.  It  has  also' been  expressly  adjudged,  ^  toa*  ^ 
banker  s  stopping  or  refusing  payment,  ia  no  act  of  bjuikmptcy } 
for  it  is  not  within  the  des^ption  of  any  <yf  the  statutes.'^ 

From  the  above  definition  it  appears,  that  no  act  of  bank** 
ruptcy  can  foe  committed  by  any  one,  except  a  trader  or  ctop* 
faQn ;  the  opoatioo  of  the  laws  being  strictly  confined  tp  persons 
pf  that  cla4*  Purchasing  simply,  or  simply  vending,  will  not 
rank  an  individual'  under  either,  of  those  dienomin^tiops ;  but 
that  he  purchase  or  vend,  for  themtfmr  qf  subristence,  ia  indis* 
pensably  required. 

The  humanity  of  the.kgislature  towards  honest  but  wnfortu-* 
date  traders,  §  is,  doubtless  known  to  all ;  but  the  reasons  oa 


•  5  Geo.  2.  c.  30.  f  Lord  Raymond's  reports,  725.  .  J  T  Mod.  139. 
•  $  The  enlightened  policy  recently  sulopted  by  the  tcgistatnre  ip  regard  to  other 
orders  Pf  the  c^mmunitgr,  ma^awm  Ike  counterpart  of  that,  which  pervades 
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whiehit  k  fbuhdedj-  may  not  be  obvious  to  many.  ^  If,'  says 
the  das^iea!  cfMHtnentaftor  on  English  jorisprudence,  ^persons 
in.  other  situations  of  life,  run  in  debt  without  the  power  of 
paytnetit^  they  m'ust  take  the  consequences  of  their  own  indis- 
cretion>  rren  though  they  meet  with  sudden  accidents  that  may 
reduce  their  fortunes :  for  the  law  holds  it  to  be  an  unjustifiable 
practice;  for  jany  person  but  a  trader  to  encumber  himself  with 
debts  of  any  considerable  value.  If  a  gentleman,  or  one  in  a 
Uberal  profession,  at  the  time  of  contracting  his  debts,  has  a 
aufficietit  fntul  to  pay  them,  the  delay  of  payment  b  a  species 
of  dishonesty,  and  a  temporary  injustice  to  his  creditor :  smd  if, 
at  such  tiinei  he  has  no  sufficient  Amd,  the  dishonesty  and  in- 
justice h  the  greater.  He  cannot  therefore  murmur,  if  he 
suffers  the  punishment  which  he  has  voluntarily  drawn  upoW 
liiinaelf.  But  in  mercantile  transa<*tiohs  the  case  is  far  other-' 
wise.  Trade  ^nnot  be  carried  on  without  mutual  credit  on 
both  sides :  the  contracting  of  debts  is  therefore  here  not  onty 
justBable,  but  necessary.  And  if  by  accidental  calamities,  as 
by  the  loss  of  a  shipm  a  tempest,  the  fidlureof  brother  traikrsj 
or  by  the  non-payment  of  persons  out  of  trade,  a  merchant  ot 
trader  becomes  incapable  of  discharging  his  own  debts>'  it  is  his 
misfortune, '  and  not  his  fault.  To  the  misfortunes  therefore  of 
debtors,  the  law  has  given  a  compassionate  remedy,  but  denied 
it  to  their  faults ;  since*  at  the  same  time  that  it  provides  for  th^ 
security  of  commerce,  by  enactingthat  eveiy  considerable  trader 
nhay  be  declared  a  bankrupt,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  as 
well  as  himself,  it  has  also  (to  discourage  extravagance)  declar- 
ed, that  no  one  shall  be  capable  of  beine  made  a  bankrupt,  but 
a  trader ;  nor  capable  of  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  the 
statutes,  but  only  an  kiduatrious  trader.'*  These,  then,  are  the 
humane  reasons,  which  have  induced  our  lawgivers  to  mitigate 
the  calannties  of  in^vidUals,  engaged  in  the  perplexities  and 
(peculations  of  traffic. 

We  proceed  to  enumerate  the  principal  acts  of  bankruptcy. 
They  are,  1  •  Departin|^  from  the  realm,  whereby  a  debtor  with- 
>  draws  himself  from4he  jurisdiction-  and  coercion  of  the  law, 
with  intent  to  defraud  his  cTeditors.f  2.  Departing  from  his 
own  house,  with  intent  to  secrete  himself,  and  avoid  his  cre- 
ditors^     S.  CcMieealing  himself  in  his  own  house,  so  as  to  be 


the  statutes  alfectin^  the  commercial  world.    But  whoever  consults  the  '  act  for 
ilM ratief^iOMWent debtors/  wiUimd that  itoontaint  many  p.ovisions  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  widely  difierept  from  those  which  characterize  the  bankrupt  laws. 
•  Vide8lBbelut.Commeat.  473.  f-  13  EUz.  c.  7.  X   Ibid.  1. 

Jae.  c.  15. 
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lAaccessible  to  his  creditors,  wless  for  JQS^  aad  oecessanr  c«nsp^ 
which  is  likewise  construed  into  an  luteoiion  to  defraud  hui 
creditors,  by  avoiding  the  process  of  the  law.*  4»  Procuring 
or  suffering  himself  willingly  to  be  airested,  outlawed,  or  imr 
prisoned,  without  just  and  kwful  cause ;  which  is  also  deemed 
an  attempt  to  defraud  his  creditors.!  5.  Procuring  his  moneys 
goods,  chattels,  and  effects  to  be  attached  or  sequesteiied  by  aujf 
legal  process;  which  is  another  plain  and  direct  endeavour  to 
disappoint  his  creditors  of  Aeir  security.]:  6.  Making  an]{ 
fiFaiidule];it  conveyance  tp  a  friend^  or  secret  trustee,  of  bislajidSit 
tenements,  goods,  or  chattels;  whichisan  actof  tii^aaaieaua* 
pidous  nature  with  the  la«U§  7* '  Procuring  any  protection^ 
^ot  b^mg  himself  privileged  byTarliament,  in  oioer  tp  screen 
liis  pennon  from  arrest ;  which  likewise  is  an  endeavour  to  eM^ 
the  justice  of  the  law.||  8.  Endeavouring- or  desiring  bj  peti'- 
tion  to  the  king,  or  bill  cpdiibited  in  any  of  Ae  king's  cpvrts 
against  any  creditors,  to  ccnnpel  them  to  take  less  than  their 
just  debts;  or  to  procrastinate  the  tin^e  of  payment,  originally 
contracted  for ;  which  are  an  acknowledgment  c^  eidier  Mf 
s  poverty  dr  his  knavery .f^  9.  Lying  in  prison  for  two  montiusy 
upon  arrest  or  other  detention  for  a  debt  of  an  hun- 
dred pounds,  without  finding  bail,  in  <vder  to  obtain  his 
EbeJty.**  For  the  inability  to  procure  bail,  aigue»  ^  stsoiig 
deficiency  in  his  credit,  owing  either  to  his  suspected  poverty,  or 
ill  character;  and  his  neglect  to  do  it,  if  aUe,  can  arise  only 
from  a  fraudulent  intention :  in  either  ol  which  cases  it  is.  biga 
time  for  his  creditors  to  look  to  themselves,  and  oonaipel  a  dis- 
tribution of  his  effects.  10.  Escaping  from  priscm  after  an 
arrest  for  a  just  debt  of  an -hundred  pounds.tt  For  no  man 
would  break  prison  who  was  able  and  desirous  tp  procure  b^| 
which  briogs  this  witfiin  the  reason  of  the  last  case.  1 1*  Ifeg- 
lecting  to  make  satisfaction  (<x  ady  just  debt  to  the  lupoupt  of 
1001.  within  two  months  after  service  of  legal  process  for  skiq^ 
debt,  upon  any  trader  having  privilege  of  parUamentH 

An  act  of  bankruptcy  being  committed,  a  petitian,  oi/^st  be 
presented  to  the  k»cd  chancellor,  by  one  or  more  creditora^ 
praying  him  to  grant  a  commsm^  ^  to  such  discreet  person^ 
as  to  him  shall  se^.  good,'  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
and  examining  the  stai£  of  the  debtor's  afiieurs :  th^  petttioQers 
at  the  same  time  proving  their  debts  by  aj^davitf^^  swearing 


•  13  Elix.  c.  7.  t    n»a,  1  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  t    1  9ac.  1.  c.  16. 

i  Ibid.  11  2lJac.  1.  c.  19.  t  IbH.         ••  Ibid.  ft  Ibid. 

tt  4th.  Geo.  3.  V.  83.  vide  &ecD<Ni.  S.  Blackst.  Comment.  478.       $)  S  Geo. 
8.  c.  30. 
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A^bdbf  fiiaAAftparl|risbecm&^bahknipC^  and  executiog  a 
bond  to  the  great  seri,  m  the  penaltjr  of  two  hundfed  pounds^ 
coittlilioiied  to  tetifj  their  statemedt.  iLiid  to  {prevent  coUmive 
cmnniflafonsy  '  if  ih&y  receive  ao^  moaey  or  effects  from  th^ 
bankrofH,  as  a  ftitfompeiMe  for  smng  out  the  coimnissioii  so 
as  to  reeerre  moce  \hm  their  ratidite  dividends  of  the  b^kf 
TBft*9  estate^  they  fcvfeit  not  oniy  what  they  shall  have  so  re*- 
eeived^  but  their  whole  debt/*  The  affidavit  and  bond  aire  de- 
livered into  the  bankrupt's  office^  (aii  office  inddent  to  the  court 
of  chancery^)  mod  entry  is  made  iiit  the  Docket-Book.  This 
CDDStitates  what  is  termed,  strikif^  a  docket  i  which,  in  eveiy 
instance,  neeessaoil^  ptecedes  the  commission..  And  by  an 
«ffdcr  of  court,  originating  with  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,  it  is 
decreed,  that  a  docket  shadl  not  be  considered  as  strudc,  until 
entered  in  the  docket-book ;  and  that  '  if  any  person  strikihg  ft 
docket,  shiA  not,  within  four  ddys  next  after  such  dodcet  sl^ 
he  struck,  ord^  a  commistsion  to  be  seated  at  the  then  next 
jpuUic  seal,  in  case  there  shall  be  a  public  sed,  within  seven 
days  after  sifch  docket  shall  be  ,strud(,  or  by  a  private  seal, 
wnhin  eight  di^s  after  the  striking  of  such  docket,  and  shall 
not  cause  the  sifiie  to  be  sealed  accordingly^  then  that  any  per- 
son may  be  at  liberty  to  sue  out  a  commission  without  notice 
being  ^en  to  the  person  who  shall  first  have  applied  for  such 
Commis8ion;'f  Tbelawindispensably  requires  that  the  petitioii- 
ing  creditor  found  his  application  .upon  a  legal  debt,  that  is,  a 
dent  reooveiabk  in  a  court  of  law ;  for,  if  Siedebt  bepropa^ly 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity^  it  will  not,  how- 
^evet  just  and  indisputable,  be  sufficient  to  support  a  commis- 
sion* t  Hence,  it  has  been  adjudged,  that  an  assignee  of  a  bond, 
-cannot  pray  a  commission ;  he  not  being  a  legcd  creditDt.§  It 
is  alao  explicitly  declared,  by  the  highest  authority  in  the 
comitiy,  that  if  a  cseditor  ha»  his  debtor  m  executiofh  he  can>- 
'Hot  petition  for  a  commisnon  of  bankruptcy. 

When  the  commission  is  issued,  ij^hich  is  a  matter  of  light,  || 
and  as  much  ex  debito  jtisticUB  as  a  writ,^  it  is  the  firtt  duty  of 
Aecommissionerd,  to  require  the  petiHonir^  creditor  to  appear 
ta  pnpria  persona,  to  examine  him  concerning  the  nature  and 
condition  of  his  Mjt,**  ascertain  the  vocation  of  the  debtor, 
rand  hear  evidence  touching  the  act  of  bankruptcy.  If  the  tes- 
timony adduced  be.  dear  and  convincing,  it  is  theb  next  du^ 
II  -  _  '- 

*  ^Blackst,  Comment.  4^.  *      f  Vide  Lord  £/s  order,  29th  of  Decem- 
'be]%  1806.  X  Vid.  Ex  parte  Hillyard,  3Vcs.407.  (  fix  parte  Lee, 

1  P.  Wms.  78S.  U  £x  parte  Browne,  18  Ves.  63.  *  1]  £x  parte 

Wikou,  1  Atk.  2i8.  ♦»  Cook's  Baokr.  law,  I.  Vol.  7. 
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to  pronounce  the  party  bankrupt,  to  gbre  notice  of  the  fact  ju 
th^  ^ette,  command  the  personal  surrender  of  the  bankrupt 
withm  a  limited  period,  and  appoint  three  distinct  days  (the 
last  of  which  must  be  on  the  forty-seoond  day  after  the  adver* 
tisement,  unless  the  time  be  enlarged  by  the  chancellor)  for 
the  meeting  of  the  creditors  to  prove  their  respective  claims, 
«nd  select  certain  of  their  own  body,  in  whom  shall  be  vested^ 
for  common  benefit,  the  sole  management  and  distribution  of 
'  ae  debtor's  estate.  But,  if  it  be  a  point  of  doubt,  whether  or 
jiot  the  party  is  a  trader  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes, 
the  chancellor  will,  on  application,  enjoin  tlie  cominisnonen 
to  forbear  issuing  any  warrant  of  seisure  against  the  debtor's 
effects,  or  summoning  him  to  surrender  before  any  issue  on  the 
question  has  been  tried;*  or  the  court  willdii^t  an  action 
to  be  brought  by  the  alleged  bankrupt^  and  in  the  mean  time, 
atay  proce^ngs.f  And  when  a  commission  is  sued  out  from 
motives  purely  malidous,  the  party  is  at  liberty  either  to  peti** 
tion  the  chancellor  to  assign  the  bond,  or  to  institute,  an  action; 

The  voluntary  surrender  of  the  bankrupt,  protects  him  from 
arrests,  arising  from  any  civil  cause  of  action,  till  his  final  exa- 
mination is  past  2  but  if  he  fail  to  surrender,  or  conform  to  the 
several  injunctions  of  the  statutes,  h^  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  shall  suffer  death;  .and 
his  goods  and  estate  shall  be  distributed  among  his  creditors.} 
If  reasonable  apprehension  be  entertained  that  in  the  intervd 
between  the  date  of  the  commission  and  last  day  of  surrender, 
he  will  abscond  or  conceal  himself,  he  may  be  arrested  under 
the  warrant  of  any  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  and  his  effects 
add  papers  be  consigned  to  the  commissioners.§ 

But  unavoidable  inability  to  surrender  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed, as  sickness^  &c.  is  good  cause  for  petitioning  the 
chancellor  for  an  order,  to  permit  the  commissioners  to  appoint 
"^ a  fresh  meeting,  and  to  take  the  surrender  ;||  which  seems  to, 
have  led  to  the  decision,  that  an  omission  ^to  surrender,  if  un^ 
designed,  is  not  felony.^ 

On  his  examination,  the  bankrupt  is  bound  under  the  penalty 
of  death,  to  make  fuU  discovery  of  his  estate  and  effeiets,  as 
well  in  expectancy 418  possession.  If  he  conceal  or  embezzle 
any  portion,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  pounds,  (except  the  ncr 
cessary  apparel  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  children,)  or  withholds 
any  books  or  writings,  with  the'  intention  to  defraud  lis  ere- 


*  Ex  parte  Parsons,  1  Atk.  72.  f  Expute  Bn'ant,  I  Ves.  and  Bea. 

S17,  Sie.  XS  Geo.  3.  c.  30.  §  Ibi<L  |[  15  Ves.  p.  1, 

^  AmbL  307. 
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^Itors,  he  is  a  felon  without  baiefit  of  clergy^  and  his  creditors 
mall  be  entitled  to  his  property.* 

If  imprisoned  by  the  commissioners  for  refusing  to  answer^ 
or  for  answering  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner^  he  may,  by  an 
Habeas  Corpus,  h^ve  the  propriety  of  the  questions,  or  the 
sufficiency  of  the  answer,  determined  either  in  the  chancery  or 
^  common  law  court.f  And,  if  committed  for  not  answering 
a  question,  the  answer  to  which  might  subject  him  to  a  proser 
cution  for  felony,  the  chancellory  on  the  presentation  of  an 
Habeas  CorpuSy  will  discharge  him.  An  illegal  commitment 
is  foundation  for  an  action.J 

We  shall  develope  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  law,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  William  Blackstone« 

^  If  the  bankrupt  hath  made  an  ingenuous  discovery,  (of  the 
truth  of  which  there  remains  no  reason  to  doubt)  and  hath  con-r 
formed  in  all  points  to  the  directions  of  the  law ;  and  if,  in  conr 
sequence  thereof,  the  creditors,  or  four  §  parts  in  five  of  tliem  in 
number  and  value,  (but  none  of  them  creditors  for  less  than  201.) 
will  sign  a  certificate  to  that  purport ;  the  commissioners  are  then 
to  authenticate  such  certificate  under  their  hands  and  seals, 
and  to,  transmit  it  to  the  lord  chancellor :  and  he,  oh  oath  mad^ 
by  the  bankrupt,  that  such  certificate  \v£^  obtained  ^vithout  fraud, 
may  allow  the  same ;  or  disallow  it,  upon  cause  shewn  by  any  of 
the  creditors  of  the  bankrupt. 

'  If  no  cause'be  shewn  to  the  contrary,  the  certificate  is  allowed  of 
course ;  and  then  the  bankhipt  is  entitled  to  a  decent  and  reasonable 
allowance  out  of  his  effects,  for  his  future  support  and  main- 
tenance, and  to  put  him  in  a  way  of  honest  industry.  This  allow- 
ance is  also  in  proportion  to  his  former  good  behaviour,  in  the~ 
early  discovery  of  the  decline  of  his  affairs,  and  thereby  giving  his 
creditors  a  larger  dividend.  For,  if  his  effects  will  not  pay  half  of 
his'debts,  or  ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  he  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  commissioners  and  assignees,  to  have  a  competent  sun^  al- 
lowed him,  not  exceeding  three  per  cent;  but  if  they  pay  ten  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  allowed  ^te  percent;  if  twelve  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  then  seven  and  a  half  per  cent ;  and  if  fifteen 
shiUings  in  tli^  pound,  then  the  bankrupt  shall  be  allowed  ten  per 
cent:  provided,  that  such  allowance  do  not  in  the  first  case  exceed 
8001. 5  in  the  second  3^1. ;  and  in  the  third  d00l.|| 

^  Besides  this  allowance,  he  has  also  an  indemnity  granted  him. 


•  5  Geo.  3.  c.  30.         f  Expartc  Linffood,  1  Atk.  242.         ♦  3  Wils.  382- 
$  By  fttat.  49  Geo.  3.  c.  121.  s.  13.  this  number  is  reduced  to  three-iifthi* 
II  But,  it  is  one  of  the  enactments  of  the  stat.  24  Geo,  2.  c.  57.  that  if  a  bank- 
rupt suffer  his  bona  fide  creditors  to  be  imposed  on  by  debts  which  he  is  sen- 
sible Arefictitknuy  he  shaU  be  excluded  inperpetuo  from  all  title  to  these  mer- 
ciful provisions.    And  if  he  has  given  with  any  one  of  his  children  a  marriage 
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at  the  time  he  became  a  bankrupt  $  even  though  judgment' shaU 
have  been  obtained  against  him,  aiui  he  lies  ki  prison  upon  e»acu- 
tion  for  sucb  debts  -,  and  for  that»  amofig  other  purjposes,  all  pro- 
ceedings on  commissions  of  bankrupt  are,  on  petition,  to  be  en- 
tered of  record^  as  a  perpetual  bar  against  actions  to  be  com- 
menced on  this  account :  though,  in  general,  the  production  of 
iihe  certificate  properly  allowed  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  all 
previous  proce«ifngs/* 

This,  then,  is  a  summary  of  the  genenJ  plan  and  process 
€>f  the  lawns  of  bankruptcy.  In  taking  a  review  of  those  lawd^ 
we  may  observe,,  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  distinguished 
hy  a  spirit  of  great  liberality,  and -founded  on  solid  prhiciples 
«£  wisdom.  They  give  every  just  security  to  the  creditor, 
consistent  with  the  best  views  of  the  trading  interest,  and 
lighten  the  unavoidable  burthens  of  the  debtor,  which  wmdd 
otherwise  press  upon  him  with  a  weight  altc^ether  insuppovt^ 
able,/  and,  perhaps,  ultimately  drive  him  to  seek  relief  in  self**- 
destruction.  But  there  are  still  two  points  which  we  think  de* 
serve  the  serious  attention  of  the  legislature.  1.  The  punish- 
ment of  death  annexed  to  the  non-surrender  of  a  bankrupt. 
2..  The  option  of  creditors,  either  to  grant  or  refuse  the  certi- 
•Scate,  by  which  alone  the  bankrupt  can  hope  of  restoring  liis 
£ided  fortunes,  and  regsdning  that  station  in  society  which  he 
-  beld  before  with  iireproachable  integrity.  With  regard  to  the 
first  point,  we  have  but  few  observations  to  offer*  It  is,  doubl- 
less^  true,  that  as  the  principal  intention  of  the  bankrupt  la#s 
h  tot  put  the  creditor  in  possession  of  the  debtor's  effects,  so 
€Very  facility  should  be  ^ven  to  the  ascertahang  the  extent  «id 
quantity  of  those  effects ;  and  that  as  the  debtoY  mttst,  from 
every  imaginable  reason,  possess  the  most  intimate  knowledge; 
of  his  own  affairs,  and  a  perfect  estimate  of  the  extent  and 
circumstances  of  his  own  property,  so  he  should  be  compcllabte 
to  afford  elucidation  and  explanation  on  such  topics,  to  those  in 
whose  hands  the  law  directs  the  effects  to  be  vested :  but  we 
cannot  think,  that  the  severest  penalty  known  to  our  criminal 
jurisprudenee,  is  either  wisely  or  justly  inflicted  on  a  distressed 
mdlvidual,  who,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  no  one  of  which  even 
4ipproximate  to  felony,  may  be  induced  to  disobey  the  rigid  man- 
^tes  of  the  law,  and  forbear  to  present  himself  before  creditor 

portion  of  more  than  1001.  at  a  time  Mrhen  his  effects  were  insufficient  to  liquidate 
aU  his  debts ;  or  if  within  a  twelvemonth  before  he  became  bankrupt.    If  be 
have  lost  at  any  one  time  51.  or  in  the  whole  1001.  by  gaining  or  wagering, 
th^  also  a  similar  exclusion: attends  him,  5  Geo.  %,  c.  30. 
*2Black8t.  Com.483» 
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1iil)Qh«9^frirfKredlr<A  ^er  hi3  uap^^ 
4BBa  proire  flomid  and  kgitumate  claims  upon  him,  vfhiA  he'ii 
CQiisoioiM  tkit  neither  h^  territorial,  pecumar^,  w  oAer  pfo-^ 
pertjr,  m  gufficient  folly  to  answer.    On  the  second  point,  we 
hwre  something  more  to  say.    If  an  individual,  wiio,  in  con*« 
sequence  of  being  deeply  mvolved  in  ruinous  speculations,  b 
declared  a  bankrupt,  surrender  himself  within  the  time  ap- 
pointed, answer  all  legal  interrogatories  with  precision,  tniui^ 
and  clearness  make  full  developemdit  of  all  Iiis  effects,  and 
eonform,  in  every  respect,  to  the  express  letter  of  the  law,<^<«v 
surely  such  an  individual  deserves  to  have  his  merits  certified 
by  tho^e  who  have  received  benefit  from  them.     But,  if  tibn 
law  deems  it  wise  to  qualify  creditors  to  give  such  certificate  t^ 
their  debtors,  it  ought  to  vest  them  with  no  discretionaty  powaf 
to  grant  or  refuse  iL    If  the  debtor  be  honest,  and  up  to  tb4 
very  moment  of  his  application  for  the  certificate,  have  d^* 
sxeaaed  himself  with  exemplaiy  rectitude,  undoubtedly  he  pre* 
fiears  a  claim  too  strongs  too  palpably  just,  to  admit  the  exercise 
•f  discretion*    The  circumstances  are  clear;  the  duty  should 
be  definite.    But,  is  the  case  now  stands,  creditors  are  tho 
absolute  judges  of  their  debtors — ^that  principle  which  predo^ 
minates  in  our  legal  code,  ^  nemo  debet  esse  judex  in  sua  pro* 
pria  causa,  is  here  eflectwiUy  lost  sight  of.    The  creditor  iM 
full  and  unquestionable  power  tp  say  to  his  unfortunate,  but 
virtuous,  debtor :  ^  I  know  that  you  have  had  to  struggle  with  a 
long  series  of  untoward  events,  and  ha^e,  at  last,  sunk  undaf 
the  overwhelmix^  weight  of  de^ndency— I  know  that  you  have 
surrendered  to  your  creditors  both  yourself  for  examinatkx^ 
and  your  estate  for  l^eir  use — that  you  have  obeyed  the  laws  of 
bankruptcy  in  every  point — ^that  you  have  shewn  an  unimpeach"^ 
able  character,— and  that  you  are  now  literally  without  the  mean* 
of  support;  but  that  with  an  attestation  of  these  circumstances^ 
coming  from  your  chief  creditors,  you  might  be  enabled  to 
again  commence  the  career  of  honourable  life,  to  advance  ia 
r^ute,  and  eventually  readi  the  summit  of  your  laudable  am* 
bition;  nevertheless,  I  have  cherishedtwo or tiaxee  little pre^ 
judices  against  you,  prejudices  which  I  know  not  how  I  havi^ 
contracted,  and  I  cannot  relinquish  my  claiins  to  the  produce 
of  your  future  exertions,  the  fruits  of  your  &ture  induj»tiy,  by 
ecmsenti^g  to  be  a  party  to  ^e  certificate** 
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A&v.  Xr^Tratels  tkrtmgh  ihe  South  of  firanee,  aiid  in  tlie  Interioi' 
ofithe  Provinces  of  Provence  and  Languedoc,  in  the  YeaM 

.  1807  and  1806i  by  a  Route  never  before  performed^  heing 
jdong  the  Banks  of  the  LfOire>  the  Isere^  and  the  GaronlSe^ 
through  the  greater  Part  of  their  Course.  Made^  by  per- 
mission of  the  French  Government^  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Pinkn^y,  of  tl)e  Noi:th  American  Native  Rangers.  Pp.  479. 
Gale  and  Co.     1814. 

LiTTLB  more  than  half  a  year  has  flown  by,  sJnce  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  swayed  over  the  fortunes  of  the  most  powerful 
country  of  Europe  3  a  country  his  military  and  political  geniuA 
l&ad  borne  to  the  pinnacle  of  greatness,  enabling  her  to  hold  la 
mibjection  nations,  kings,  we  should  rather  say,  who  had  for- 
merly conspired  against  her  existence  as  France*  The  battle 
of  Iiodi  doubled  her  martial  renown,  the  thunders  of  Marengo 
announced  the  descent  of  peace  and  glory  on  her  plains ;  and 
when  her  monarch-general  advanced  to  the  metropolis  of 
Austria,  the  mightiness  t>f  France,  and  the  ambition  of  hcdr 
sovereign,  suddenly  bursting  on  their  besotted  enemies,  afibrded . 
tunple  field  for  fearful  specidation :  the  state  of  things  was  radi- 
cally changed,  and  those  who  had  presided  at  the  councils  of 
Pilnitz,  now  looked  forward  to  fhe  period  when  the  Neva,  the 
Danube,  the  Manzansures,  and  the  Tagits,  might  flow  through 
Ihe  empire  of  Napoleon. 

Little  more  than  half  a  year  has  elapsed,  since  the  election 
of  a  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  France  was  held  out  as  the 
preci6us  balm  that  was  to  heal  the  wounds  of  Europe,  and 

£our  reanimating  influenced  through  every  artery  of  her  ex- 
austed  frame.  The  war-shaken  nations  sighed  for  the  tran- 
quilities of  peace,  her  rainbow  glistened  over  the  temples  of 
Louis,  her  doves  nestled  among  his  lilies  ;  repose  was  dearer 
than  glory,  and  the  hearts  of  the  French,  we  were  told,  clung 
to  the  man  whose  reign  was  to  realize  Satumian  fables.  All 
our  minstrels  burst  out  into  joyous  rhapsodies ;  songs,  and 
odes,  and  masques  celebrated  the  birth  of  the  new  era ;  Cos- 
sacks were  astonished  to  find  themselves  angels ;  Russians  be- 
came demi-gods';  and  from  the  north  to  the  south,  from  the 
east  to  the  west,  rang  forth  the  hallelujahs  of  the  nations  for 
extinguished  horrors,  and  descending  delights.— ALAS  1 — 

These  observations  arose  frdm  certain  impressions  left  on  our 
minds  by  thefpresent  publication,  which  we  consider,  in  a 
good  measure,  as  a  sort  of  expose  of  the  state  of  the  French 
BMPiRB  in  regard  to  very  many  of  the  constituents  of  national 
prosperity;  the  state  of  its  wiiculture,  its  internal  commerce^ 
the  condition  of  its  people,  &c.    Of  all  these  iniportant  sub- 
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jects^  as  they  relate  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  the  con-^ 
isequences  which  the  new  government  may  produce,  the  state 
of  things  is  too  unsettled  to  admit  of  stable  deductions. 
*  Mr.  Pinkney  is  a  near  relation,  we  believe  the  son  of  the 
late  ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  this  country.  At  a 
very  early  period  of  his  life,  the  desire  of  seeing  France  had  in- 
corpordtcd  itself  with  his  fondest  wishes.  A  land  which  nature^ 
art,  genius,  and  glory^  all  united  to  embellish— France,  the 
paradise,  in  fine,  of  Europe,  rose  to  his  waking,  sleepinj^  vi- 
isions,  and  called  him  to  her  shores.  About  the  middle  of  the 
summer  of  1807,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pinkney  landed  at  Calais, 
where  he  obtained  his  passport  for  the  interior,  and  reached 
Paris  by  the  usual  route,  through  Montreuil^  Abbeville,  Amiens, 
and  Clermont.  A  week  at  Paris  could  only  enable  him  to  form 
a  very  general  notion  of  the  modern  Athens.  During  his  so- 
journ in  the  capital,  he  domesticated  with  Mr.  Younge,  the 
confidential  secretary  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  American  ambassa- 
dor to  France :  and  the  hospitality  of  his  host,  smd  the  loveli- 
ness of  Mrs.  Younge,  appear  to  have  had  their  due  effect  on 
Mr.  Pinkney*8  susceptibility.  At  Paris  he  was  presented  at 
court,  and  seems  to  nave  been  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of 
the  imperial  audience.  From  Psuris  he  proceeded,  m  company 
with  Mr.  Younge,  his  lady,  (a  niece  of  the  celebrated  Lally  Xo- 
lendal),  and  Mademoiselle  St.  Sillery,  a  niece  of  Mrs,  Younge, 
touthward,  through  the  delicious  regions  of  Provence  and  Lan- 

giedoc,  along  the  smiling  banks  of  the  Loire,  the  Isere,  and 
aronne,  to  Marseilles,  where  he  took  leave  of  the  kind  and 
lovely  fricinds  whose  society  had  enhanced  the  pleasures  of  his 
delightful  journey,  and  embarked  for  America,  to  wliicli  coun- 
try his  private  affairs  imperiously  called  him. 

Mr.  Pinkney's  design  in  making  this  tour  was  not  thai 
usually  formed  and  acted  upon  by  travellers.  His  main  and 
sensible  objects  were  to  become  familiar  with  the  face  and  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  the  nature  and  species  of  its  productions^ 
and  the  state  of  its  inhabitants.  Travellers,  generally  speaki«ig> 
traverse  the  region^,  of  which  they  pretend  to  furnish  accounts^ 
^th  a  celerity  that  cannot  permit  any  extended,  discrimiuatingj 
or  luminous  observations,  and  pass  on  to  towns  and  cities, 
which  they  describe  with  the  feelings  of  persons  escaped  from 
purgatory.  Not  so  Mr.  Pinkney;  he  went  to  France,  not  so 
much  to  see  Paris  and  its  other  cities,  as  to  acquire  correct  no- 
tions of  the  agriculture  and  scenery  of  the  country,  and  the 
manners  of  the  people.  If  not  a  profound,  he^is  by  no  means 
an  uninteresting,  observer.  If  his  book  will  not  place  him  on 
Ceit.  Rsv.  Vol.  V  February^  1815.  2B 
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•  level  iWth  Votaey  or'/Hui^boIdt^*  MTC  mi^t  1^  i^istipe  mpk 
lis  volwne  in  ^  much  higher  class  oif  productions  to^n  '  §tr?^*   ^ 
giers  in  Prance  and  Ireland,  &c/ 

.These  travels,  indeed,  abound  with  usefiilt  inter«^pting^  ,iMPMl 
son^etinies  curious  matter.  Mr.  P)iiknev  deviated  firpm  tl)^  ordi* 
nary  route,  and  of  course  beheld  many  things  not  prev}o^siy  de« 
Scribed,  information  on  which  w^,  nevertheless*  much  {o  be 
desired.  The  coptents  of  his  book  are  Intere^tii^g  fui4  multi- 
ferious;  apid,  as  they  relate  to  a  period  which  has  beea  repre- 
sented as  the  iron  ^ge  of  France,  we  have  deemed  it  proper  U> 
analyze  thes^  travels  with  more  than  usual  attention,  to  gene- 
ralize its  intelligence ;  and  shall  now  proceed  to  ]^  befofQ  our 
re^rs  the  results  of  our  scrutiny  under  their  distinct  wi  ^p** 
propriate  heads. 

CuMAT|t. — The  difference  of  teinperature  between  th^  south 
of  England  and  the  north  of  FrancQ  b  sensibly  exp^ep<^  at 
Calais  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  air  greets  Uie  ^tr^^er 
with  an  unaccustomed  softness,  and  the  influeuce  of  warmer 
gales  is  exhibited  in  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil.  Vegeta- 
tion is  more  abundant  and  vigorous,  trees  grow  nearer  the  dl^ 
and  the  Flora  of  Calais  is  more  luxuriant  and  various  than  that 
of  the  Kentish  coast.  Approaching  Paris,  the  oliijoate  im-* 
proves;  ai\d  between  Breteuil  and  the  capital,  the  vii^e  py^ 
Evidence  of  th^  increasing  warmth  of  the  climate.  ^oxiSi  of 
Pariq  the  temperature  is  Elysian,  and  the  heavens  present  on^ 
filoudless  ^expanse  of  bright  azure^igradually  deepening  in^  the 
rich  temture  of  an  Italian  sky.  The  sun*set  in  thb  country,  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Pinkney  as  surpassingly  glorious.  In  the 
departn^epts  of  the  Loire,  the  air^  like  that  of  Sheeraua;,  is  so. 
extremely  dry  and  pure^  that  the  inhabitants  frequently  repose 
under  no  other  covering  than  the  sky ;  and  our  traveller  uc|vally 
(ept  his  casei^ent  open  diyihg  the  night.  In  truth,  from  Pan 
ris  tq  MarseiHes.  ^om  Bourdeaux  to  Lyons,  the  clii^ate  of 
fVance  is  ananunsiacal  union  of  t;he  mildest  airs^  ^e  brightest 
heavens.  The  rivers  and,  streams  intersecting  that  delicious 
re^^oii  are  of  a  ciystalline  clearness.;  the  surface  of  the  land  ia 
a  iqixture  of  eveiy  pleasing  variety  of  hill,  vale,  and  wood  J 
plants,  and  shrub^,  and  flowers,  oif  every  kind,  f^e  perpetually 
ereathjng  forth  clouds  of  intoxicating  sweet? ;  and  Che  a<|mof- 
phere  is  impregnated  with  the  fri^igrant  vapours^  that  es(»e 
from  the  sou.  Provence  and  Languedoc  are  the  modern  ft- 
phos,  and  the  Loire  is  tlie  ^  River  of  Lpveu*    A^  bundre4  le- 

—  .■      ■    "    , ■;-!  >.-    "^ ' — r^-' ' '■  'l\"  ' 

«  The  AauuiCAtfRsfiSARCHXs  «f  this  Wvaetf  traVdlcir  wiU  teoiia  jaoaiiicift 

article  Im  oujAeait  number. 
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'^A \<!»^4i(nmm3^  nttich  foiiiaMfe  infer^^t  to  evefy  spot 
m8tiiifp!^MWHtTi^tturaI  beauty;  the  speccii  of  the  peasahiry 
e9ett  is  mttfkea  by  trtits  chatactdif stfc  of  the  country,  and  ihe 
iHmkets  bftHe  wfidfe  po^Mon  aiie  cel^bt^ted  for  their  singvk'- 
h^  aM  Pitetie  efe^ce.  To  conchldei  the  winters  are  sfiort^ 
81111  mfeiy  scvfTc. 

' '  Aoitrct/i.TtriiK,  as  pursued  in  Fitence,  is  cfeitahdy  not  so  scieii- 
*tiB«*  art  emf^loyrritint,  rior  under  such  strict  and  methodical  ar- 
'i^ngcmcn1fe,«s  English  husbartdVy.    In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cimif  and  tftc  northcnr  attandisemeftSj  the  c6urse  of  the  crops 
j(lti  fk)ibe  places  fallovr,  tye,  and  bats — ih  others,  faHow,  wheat, 
'  khrf  barter)  eicHiMto  the  conmaarativc  unsfclftilness  of  the  French 
flmner.   The  manurfe  of  lantfe  in  the  vichiity  of  towns  is  furnish- 
ed from  the  stables,  and  accumulating  filth  of  the  streets.    The 
gathering  in'  tSi^*  crops  is  managed  Avith  less  dexterity  and  nea<- 
tieS^  than  irf  England;  hot  the  gay  iwjbuciance  and  buoyant 
'Mfetrity  of  flic  French  harvest-home  inftilitcfy  excels  the  restricf^ 
ed  cheethdness  of  English  labourers  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
euttinlnal  toBs.    Much  of  the  buslttess'  of  French  agriculture 
fel  etrftusted  tb  fentale  hands.    The  faltrun^  iiiiplements  afe  by 
no  mcan^  e^ual'  lb  ours.    Th'6  sysltdm  of  enclosures  appears  fo 
^n  ground  -trilh  the  landed  proprietors  generally.    The  end" 
!fr^,  who  Were  permitted  to  return  to  France,  have  introduced 
something  of  the  English  system  in  agricultural  processes, 
Which  are  beginning  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  diflercht 
•ftomi  arid  superior  to^  thai  formerly  adopted.    His  majesfy 
seert(s  to  hai^e't^edd  considerable  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  ioil}  aii^,  by  hoMJng  out  muniiicait  Cncburagfement  to 
foreigners  to  settle  in  the  empire,  mailifested  his  sihcere  devd- 
■  tion  to  the  interests  of  his  people.    The  ffOod  of  France  wag 
a  phtase  ever  on  Ws  lips,  and  we  do  believe  it  Sprang  fro  in 
his  heart.      It  is  diffiipdlt  to  contend  with  national  habit's, 
'and  wd  atfe  nt)t  at  all  astonished  to  find^  fhat'the  French 
labottrtr  fe  too  partial  to  Ids  ovWi,  to  part  wftli  them  all  at 
once  In  ftivouf  of  EngKsh  customs.    The'  tnimber  bf  great 
'capitalists  is  snydl;    and  it  sorhetimes  happens,   Iti  bonse- 
qtierfce,   th^t  a  considerable   part   of  an  extensive  farm  fe- 
inains  unciiltivtfted  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,,  accoirding 
to  Hhe  increase  or  diminution  of  tl\e  proprietor's  or  tenant's 
'iteances.    Flax  and  hemp  are  generally  cultivated ;' and  the 
'peasantry  are  enabled  to  supply  themselves  with  bedsj  blankets, 
coats,  and  a!!  Mnds  of  household  Ihien,  from  their  own  plan- 
tations.   The  com  is  trodden  out  in  a  peculiar  manner.    Three 
or  four  layers  are  placed  on  a  dry  spot  (usually*under  the-  central 
-  tree,  where  the  labourers  asseinblefor  the  evening  dance),  llie^ 
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^  cattle  are  then  drivea  over  it  in  all  directions  by.  little  gUt>  a 
woman  being  stationed  in  the  centre  to  hoU  the  rcans.  •  As 
fast  as  thrashed,  the  corn  is  cleared  away  by  one  party^  another 
winnows  it>  a  third  heaps  it,  a  fourth  supplies  fresh  layers. 

'l^e  whole  of  these  processes  are  conducted  tvith  the 'greatest 

'joy  and  animation,  the  girls  and  women  singing,  the  men' 
occasionally  resting,  -to  pay  their  gallant  attentions*    Our 

'hearts  tell  us,how  transporting  to  a.travellcr  accustomed  to  the 
soberer  manners  of  his  own  country,  must  be  the  springy 
cheerfulness  of  the  French  peasantry ;  and  we  should  detest  or 
commiserate  the  man  who  could  traverse  the  South  of  France, 

'duriQfr'  the  vintage  and  harvest  season,  simrounded  vby  thou* 
sands' of  blithesome  beings  like  these^  heaven  and  earth  laugh* 

'ing  around  him  in  light  and  loveliness,  and  possess  a  heart 

'  uukindled  by  this  universsll  illumination  of  the  spirits. 

We  will  farther  observe  to  our  readers,  that  the  French 
ftoms  being  generally  on  a  smaller  and  more  compact  scale  than 
those  of  England,  are  invariably,  according  to  Mr.  Pinkney, 
maintained  in  a  superior  state  of  order  and  cleanliness.  Not  a 
weed  is  suffered  to  exist;  enlarged  knowledge,  and  greater 
capital  are  the  only  stimuli  required  by  the  French  fanner,  to 

'  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  English  agriculturist.  The  in* 
dustry  he  has,  and  surely  he  does  not  lack  tlie  ability.  The 
establishment  of  the  imperial  government  appears  U>  have  had 

^influence  on  the  price  of  laud.  Security  of  possession  en- 
hanced its  value  greatly.  In  the  northern  departments,  it  was 
occasionally  sold  at  twenty  Napoleons  the  arpentj  or  acre:  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aix  and  Avignon,  large  purchases  m^ht 
be  made  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  pounds  (English)  the  acre. 
RoADSit — jMr.  Pinkney,  ordinarily  inteliigent  and  impartial^ 
is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  consistent  in  his  statements  respect* 
ing  the  public  ways  of  France.  In  one  part  of  his  book  he 
complains  of  the  roads  throughout  the  empire  being  led  in 
straight  liries,  no  curving  sweeps,  no  verdant  hedges,  to  delude, 
to  refresh  the  eye.  Yet  he,  subsequently,  ^eaks  of  the  roads 
of  France  as  being  superior  to  those  of  England,  not  only  in 
natural  beauty  and  scenery,  but  in  consiructiott  and  9tat£  o/re* 
pair]  and  accountis  for  this  by  the  incessant  and  personal  vigi- 
lance of  his  majesty,  who,  unlike  some  princes  we  could  name^ 
saw  'every  tiling  with  his  own  eyes.'  Nay,  the  author,  in  his 
way  from  Abbervillc  to  Amiens,  is  in  perfect  rapture  on  this 
topic;  and,  after  informing  us  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  quick 
travelling  in  France  but  English  drivers  and  English  carriages', 
exultingly  exclaims,  '  How  would  a  mail-coach  roll  upon  such 
a  road !'     JPubllc  roads  are  for  public  utility ;  and  the  most  nu-» 
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4iienyi|s  {tatiqn-  (rffitni!feHer»4ure  men  of  Mfiiiibaft^  'oqieditiod, 
tkeneipwy  18  ihe  fmb  thiD^  to  be  «>ti9iilt«d«-4uiid  straight  roada^ 
-we  hii«»U9i«oiiomve>  nswer  tkk  puipoge  better  l^aa  «idrv1ed 
ones^  .Ta>  tloB -rnqt^essenftial  object  of  naiioBlah  e&peitditiir^ 
tht  inpftcrial  igovemihelat  wim  sagaciously  attentive;  and  evocjr 
09e>  wbobAftbieen  in^febe^halNlof  petusing  the  nxmosd  exposes 
of 'tiie  style  4Mf>th^  efupire^  wiHIreocfliect  tbeitreftuousiidssmtti 
rwhkh  dw  npmvteitot  of  tlie  old,  and  thettreation  of  new^ 
voaiis  wene  ro(»Bm<tt*ed  upoii^and  iiiqpressed  on  the  nund  ^ 
the^mtbiD^  •  •    •    •  i  .    •    »  '  •  •  - 

..  M^UFACTUftBa^^^Xbe  "peculiar  views  of  the  eidperory  it  is 
allowed,  interfered  largely  ^with  the  external  eotnmerce  of  Ihe 
empite.i  '  SfHt'tl^si^t  of  eftterprize;  which  was  not  perzdilted 
.^  exes (»s€;>  itseif  in  extra-Eoropfean  traffic^  was  still  usefully 
directed  to  doineslic  manufactures.  The  decrees,  too,  against 
England  had  the  eflect  of  caHing  forth  the  inventive  faculties 
ol  me-Fnench  artisans  s  and,  in  many  instances, 'tiiesilceeda- 
.  neum  has  pennanently  supplanted  the  use  of  the  prohiUtted 
artiete.  In  the  course  of  his  journey,  Mr*  Pinkney  mentions 
with'Cailogy  the  manufactures  pf  cloth,  carpets,  silks^  damasks, 
&c.  established  in  the  great  towns.  At  Amiens,  the  inhabitr 
.«its->compUiinedof  the  deamess  of  the  raw  material,  owinj;  to 
-die-war,  whose  continuance  they  ituatumously  ascribed  to  the 
English  ministry. 

AlcBNBRY*— The  SQfuth  of  France,  as  a  country  abounding  in 
M  the  constituents  of  beautiful  and  romantic  nature,  is  not  sur^ 
passed,.  M»e  suppose,  by  any  in  Europe.  Of  the  climate^  we 
hare  previously  spoken.  The  delicious  regions  through  which 
Mr.  Pinkney  journeyed,  have  gi^Tn'  frequent  opportuuitfes  of 
display  to  this  gentleman's  powers  of  description,  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  his  skill  hi  these  matters.  We  shall 
qiUy  say,  that  every  attraction  that  can  be  afforded  by  the  com- 
ponents of  lovely  and  picturesque  scenery,  are  lavishly  and  fdi- 
i^usly  exhibited  in  tlierpastoral  departments  of  austral  France. 
State  ov  the  Pbasantry. — ^VVhatever  may  have  been  the 
partial  eyik  of  the  Revolution,  with  regard  to  the  great  mva^  of 
the  nation,  Ihe  breakings  up  of  the^  detestable  old  teime  has 
produced  the  most  beneficial  results.  The  wealth  that  center- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  ancient  proprietors,  and  administered  to 
the  profligate  propensities  of  the  Heliogabali  of  the  Vielle  Cbwr, 
now  flows  through  innumerable  chanriels ;  the  peasant  of  Old 
France  was  a  slave — ^thc  peasant  of  Modern  France  is  a  well- 
provided,  free,  and  happy  being.  It  is  true  that  the  clergy 
hare  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  enormous  domains  and  rc- 
venues>-i-as  well  as  the  ancient  nobility  j — so  mucji  the  better. 
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It  has  been  a«l»  that  wkattenpesteaii  inihcfl^ifAtai^  nto^ 
hHioiis  ave  in  the  pdifieal  woirid.  WeM*iciib«la  lliiFtruai 
flf  Ae  aeraertkNi.  The  smna  of  locvMi  that  4ef<itiMA  the  vi- 
tab  of  the^feate^  coiild  <»ify  be ampt  awi^  I7 lihe  treaaeodoiB 
ortaieiyand  cireulatiiig  KghtniMa  af  lb«  Re?oMoli.  We 
andle  at  the  dirty  little  wvetdies  wkb  apluttat  ^kkm  <  ititfanMe 
Fkanfihima/*  It  b  ddijgiitM  to^Q%  ata^  I0  kMo#,  that  tfab 
dispoaitioii  of  Aiags  is  irrevenibk^  and  that  aa^  aCteMhi^  to 
niter  it  uraald  engender  a  ficRtr-tarbnkflea  than  Htm  wMtAi 
characterised  the  former  tornado.  The  lea^^a  ^>  tha  %Mlfee 
▼ohune  of  French  polities  that  yet  remain  oaread^  admit  of 
wondemns  and  povtentoos  scamiii^* 

Mn  Pinhney  alniMt  unsrarsaBy  fonod  tha  fMMiifiy  trdli^ 
lodged^  well-^fed,  coorteoiis,  hoapitaMe,  and  inMHgMt^  slight'- 
}y  taxed)  and  cheerfitUy  obedient  to  the  gctyemment.        :   ''  ''^ 

Tbb  ConscniFTioN. — Undet  this  h^  we  l&ad  put  down 
aertral  memoranda :  but  as  we  harve  had  the  proibase  of  fuller 
and  more  circnmstantial  intelligence  respecting  the  mode  of 
lecruiting  the  imperial  armies,  we  shall  reserve  our  obseyvationi^ 
for  a  future  period.  The  puUie  have  been  poariy,  k^ianKNisly 
imposed  upon  in  this  subject.  '  >  .• 

Thb  Emi^bor  NAPOLsoN.*---The  character  of  thiaiOiMtMi^ 
personage  opens  a  vast  field  for  reflection  on  the  past  ■■fcf'spa^ 
culation  on  the  future.  At  present  we  can  only  aftvd  to  enn^- 
tradiet,  on  Mr.  Fhikn^'s  authority,  some  of  the  idle  ndtise^rfi^e 
that  has  been  wnted  against  Ihnt  sovereign,  prlncinaity  by  re- 
negades and  mercenary  scribblers.  The  wars  in  wMch  Napo- 
leon was  engaged  have  been  pronounced  inexpressibly  btjrthenr 
somc*  to  his  subjects — yet  Mr.  PInkney,  a  few  days  sJter  hU 
landing  in  France,  was  expressly  told  that  the  taxes  were  re*  - 
markaoly  moderate ;  and  that,  though  the  artidkea  of  life  ha4 
been  unusually  high,  ^  the  successes  of  the  eraptror  M^iom 
bringing  every  thing  to  their  former  standard/  Again :  <  every 
one  spoke  of  the  Revolution  with  execration,  and  ol*tba  leattf^ 
peror  with  satisfaction.^  Even  the  emigres  ^of^i  htak^i'  ft»A 
Mr.  Pinkney  fell  in  with  one  of  diese  persAms^  <Vho,'  (hOugh 
his  petition  for  the  restoration  Of  his  estate  had  INeeti  i^ci^d^ 
decldmed  at  length,  and  in  temis  of  high  paiiegyric,  on  thi^ 
emperor's  ^  vigour,  inflexible  love  of  justice,  aCnd  pcrsdnaf  ;af-^ 
tention  to  the  administration.'  To  wh^t  a  prince  has*  Louis 
succeeded!  /     -  \      i^li 


*  Search  the  files  of  the  vulgar  priut  known  (Where  it  tf  luio.vrn^,  taf  ibenm»^ 
of  the  *  Times.'  The  feUow  who  job»  it  has  thousands  on  his  hais£,  ^witJi  ull 
Ms  impudent  boasting.  .t?..    ' 
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.ffl^lfM^y.  ^«i;S9;9liiiOEioi»  to.  dift  ohnrge  of  {Molixify ;  but  hk 
vpliuiie».c(wtaia6  oivch  useful  iafiiniiatkm^  and  we  prize  Use 
affoidii^.  ^  Ut^^  eenaiUe,  'Sntf  iiiipaMbd  view  of  Fmnce  iuh 
dcr  tb^  .fiwi^  ci  Ni(poIeoD«^-*«Before  we  quit  him^  we  riiaO  let 
thfe-autbof  9pe«k  £»  hiuisetf.   . 

,  Mr.  P.'tjCoQneadons  iutiodueed  Um  to  society  of  the  fii^t 
nnki^Pima^  imd  bis  descriptioi)  of  a  Freudi  route  b  sketched 
wiit^'  t|)€i  haqd.  o|  a  profideot  in  tlie  ha4t  tm  of  the  most  to* 
lupfcuous  q^itHil  ij»  Europe* 

'  Abcwi  eight,  or  netfer  -nise^-Mtr.  ¥ouiige  uid  mysdtf;  wilii 
ipNVMthn^iQtiKr^  ttiftdiiiaercasHp^  wiere  snaunoiied  up  to 
<h»4fiWiy^ifiiWi  The  mqeuim>ii8  itidf  had  aomeddng  pecuikn 
The  doQiv  of  the  pailottr/  whiah  were  Hiding,  weoe  thvowa  open^ 
Md  twa  female  atteudstnts,  dressed  like  veatels,  and-  holding 
loiPchei^  of  white  ^qrai,  suipnumedus  by  a  low  curtsey,  aad  pve« 
feded  us  up  the  great  staircase  to  the  doors  of  the  anti-chamber^ 
where  they,  made  another  salutation,  and  took  their  station  oa 
eaeltflBde.  The  auti-chamfaer  was  filkd  with  servants,  who  were 
ftMedeiitrbettGkes  ftxed-tO'thewaU,  but  who  did  not  rise  on  ouy 
entry.  Some  of  them  were  even  playing  at  cards,  others  at 
AMibioa»  aod  all  of  them  seeaood  perflbctly  at  their  eaae.  The 
miA  chainlnir»>  ofesied  by  an  asehed  door-way  into  a  haadaonMi 
fiimi  Ughled  by  achanddier  of  the  most  bvilllant  cut  gkes;  the 
panuels.of  theronawere  very  tastily  painted,  and  tiie  giscsee 
OB.  each  side  very  lasge^  aad  in  magi^eent  franes.  ThefartiMr 
ei^lr^mity  of  this  room  qpened  by  folding-doors  into  the  pruddpal 
dira,wii^-it)om^  where  the  company  were  collected.  It  was  brii* 
Eautihf  Bgbted,  as  wdlby  patent  lamps,  as  by  a  chandelier  in  the 
midcQe.  The  fbrniture  had  a'  resemblance  to  what  I  had  seen  in 
Mlhilieble  houses  in  Bnghuid.  Thier  carpet  was  of  red  baise  with 
S^VViApsh  border,  Imd  figured  in  the  middle  like  an  harlequin*a 
JaeteS/  The  principal  novelty  was  a  blue  ribbon  which  divided 
tbe^Nkomteigliiways,  tiie  one«ideof  it  h^g  for  the  dancers,  the 
#lherfB9tiba  eaid-ph^en.  The  riteon  wds  supported  at  proper 
i  b|f  white  atance,  aonilar  to  those  of  the  court  ushers. 

'  lin  ball  had  Uliie  ta  distiiiguidi  i«  fnom  the  balls  of  £ng^ 
bud  and  America,  eaoept  that  th^  ladies  daneed  with  luQuitely 
amre  ;i1uHu  and  therefore  with  more  gisaoe.  The  fuihionoble 
Fcaich  dMMiing  is  exactly  that  of  our  opesas,  lliey  are  all  ligu* 
caateSf  and  care  not  what  they  exhibit,  so  as  they  exhibit  their 
ikSSL  fi^oald  not  hut  %ure  to  myself  the  confu^n  of  an  Eng- 
lish girl«  w^eve  she  snreu  preeen*  at  a  French  assembly.  Yet  so 
mwerlal  lA  hidiit^  that  not  only  did  the  ladies  seem  insensible, 
bvt  eiisen  tfie  gefidemen,  such  aa  did  not  daace,  itgarded  them 
with  i^diferetace.  . 

*  Cembasiand  waltees  were  the  only  dances  of  the  evening. 
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The  waltzes  were  danced  in  couples^  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time. 
The  measure  was  quick,  and  all  the  parties  seemed- animated.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  saw  any  thing  indecorous  in  the  embraces  of 
the  ladies  and  their  partners,  except  in  the  mjere  act  itsdf  j  but 
the  waltz  will  never  become  a  current  fashion  in  England ;  or 
America. 

/  There  is  no  precedency  in  a  French  assembly,  except  amongst 
the 'military.    This  is  managed  with  much  delicacy.     Every  group ' 
Is  thrown  as  much  as  possible  into  a  circle.    The  tables  are  alt 
(Circular,   attd  cotillons  are  chiefly  preferred  from  having  this 
quality.  ,     ,  .    " 

'  1  did  not  join  the  card-players;  there  were  about  half  a  dozen 
fables,  and  the  several  pfirties  appeared  to  piay^v^ry  hi^h.  When 
the  game,  or  a  certain  numbet  of  games  were  over,  the* parties 
lose  from  their  seats,  and  bowing  to  any  whom  tli^  saw  ntef 
them,  invited  them  to  succeed  them  in  their  seats.  These  invita- 
tions were  sometimes  accepted,  but  move  frequently  declined^  Tha 
division  of  the  drawing-^room,  set  apart  for  the  cdrd-players( 
served  rather  as  a  promenade  for  the  company  who  did  not  dance : 
they  here  ranged  themselves  in  a  line  along  the  rifotonyond  criti*- 
cised  the  several  dancers.  Some  of  these  spectators  seemed  most 
egregious  fops.  One  of  them,  with  the  exceptioH  of  his  linen, 
was  dressed  completely  in  purple  silk  or  satin,  and  another  in  n 
rose-coloured  silk  coat,  with  white  satin  waistk?oat'and'^dinall<' 
clothes,  and  white  silk  stockings.  The  greater  parfvf  ^e'lMJK^s 
vere  dressed  in  fancy  habits  from  the  antique.  8otne  trera 
^himes,  oome  vestals,  some  Dians,  lialf  adOMflpi  Min^rvafr,  tnut  a 
■core  of  Junos  and  Cleopatras.  One  girl  was  pointed  out  to^  xoie 
as  being  perfectly  d  VAngUme.  Her  hair,  perfectly  undressed.  Was 
combed  off  her  forehead,  and  hung  down  faier  back  in  itsfcill 
length  behind.  She  reminded  me  only  of  a  schpdl  boy  pMyhi^ 
without  his  hat.  • 

*  We  were  summoned  to  the  supper  table  about  three 'in  the 
morning.  This  repast  was  a  perfect  English  dinnetr.  Soup,  Ks^ 
poultry,  and  ragouts,  succeeded  each  other  in  almost  endless  va-*. 
riety.  A  fruit-basket  wa$  aetved  romMl  by  the  «ei^fan€8  togeth^ 
with  the  bread-basket,  and  a  small  case  of  Hqueura  WHti'  phlced'^t 
every  third  plate.  Some  of  these  were  contained'  iir  ^asv>igill«# 
of  Cupids,  in  which  case,  in  order  to  getat  the  liqueur,  it  was  Ae-*^ 
cessary  to  break  off  &  small  globule  affixed  to  the  breasf  «f ''the 
figure.  The  French  confectioners  are  more  ingeaiocis  Ohiiti  dl^ 
cate  in  these  contrivances;  but  the  ft*enck- ladies'  seem  hrtt^f 
pleased  with  such  eonceits  in  proportion  to  their  intelligible 'rei: 
ferences.  S^me  of  these  naked  Cupids,  whictf  werepetfek^t  iik  lill 
their  pa.'ts,  were  handed  from  thte  gentlemaii*  to  tht  todiear  wt 
from  the  ladies  to  each  o^er,  and  as  ftfcely* examined  and  td(ttt«f 
eised,  as  if  they  had  been  paintings eC'binis;.  The'^nllnn^tt',' 
upon  their  parts,  were  equally  as  facetious  upon  thtt'iiftlttidiVew 
huses>  and  a  swan,  affixed  to  a  Leda,  wad  ttae^hKky<Mh^ 'of 
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iMntmentble  pteaiaiiicpiQflteiis.  and  ansvrem.  SYtety^  thing*  it»  a 
word^  is  tolerated^  which  can  in  any  way  be  pwaBedittlo  an  equb 
vo^ftte.  Their  conversation  in  this  reaped  resexaUes  their  drels^^ 
ao  matter  how  thin  thait  covering  may  be^  so  that  those  be  one.  ' 
'  So  much,  for  a  French  assembly  or  fashionable  rout^  which 
certainly  exoeb  an  English  oiie  in  elegance  and  fancy,  as  much  as 
it  falk  shopt  of  it^  in  substantial  mirth.  TheFriench,  U  must,  be 
confessed,  infinitely  excel  every  other  uation  in  all  things  con- 
nected with  spectacle^  and  more  or  less  this  aiisetadie  pervades  all 
,their  parties.  They  dance,  th^^converse,  they  sing,  for  exhi* 
bition,  and  as  if  they  were  on  the  stage.  Their  conversation^' 
therefore^  has  frjequently  mpre  wit  than  interest^  aa4  their  dancing' 
mere  vanity  than  mirth.  They  seem*  in  both  respects  to  want 
that  happy  carelessness  whiclt  pleases  by  being  pleased.  A  French" 
woman  is  a  figurante  even  in  her  chit-chat/ 

We  were  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Pinkney's  account  of  Avig« 
Hon,  once  the  seat  of  the  Popes^  and- celebraled  as  the  scene 
of  Petrarca's  amours, 

'  The  situation  of  this  city  is  in  a  plain,  equally  fertile  and 
beautiful,  aixmt  fifteen  miles  in  breadth  and  ten  in  length.  'On 
the  south  and  east  it  is  circled  by  a  chain  of  mountains.  The 
I^in  is  divided  into  cultivated  fields;  in  which  are  grown  wheat, 
bariey,  saifron,  silk,  and  madder.  The  cultivation  is  so  clean 
and  exact,  as  to  give  the  grounds  the  appearance  of  a  garden. 
As  the  French  farms  are  usually  on  a  small  scale,  they  are  in* 
variably  kept  cleaner  than  those  in  England  and  Am9rica.  Not  a 
vireed  is  suffered  to  remain  on  the  ground.  The  French  want 
nothing  but  a  more  enlarged  knowledge,  and  a  greater  capital, 
to  rival  the  English  husbandmen.  They  have  the  same  industry, 
and  take  perhaps  more  pride  in  the  appearance  of  their  fields. 
This  detailed  attention  greatly  improves  the  face  of  the  country  ,• 
for  miles  succeeding  miles  it  has  the  air  of  a  series  of  parks  ond 
gardens.  The  £n^sh  mansion  iB  alone  wanting  to  complete  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery.  From  the  high  ground  in  th^  dty  nothing 
can  a  finer  than  the  prospect  over  the  plain  and  surrounding 
country.  The  Rhone  is  there  seen  rolling  its  animated  stream^ 
through  meadows  covered  witih  olive-trees,  and  at  the  foot  of 
hills  mvested  with  vineyards.  The  ruined  arches  of  the  old 
bridge  carry  the  imagination  back  into  the  ancient  history  of  the 
town.  Ob  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhone  are  the  sunny  plains 
of  Languedoc,  which>  when  refreshed  by  the  wind,  breatiisr 
edoucs  and  perfumes  ftom  a  thousand  wild  herbs  and  flowers. 
Mont  VentcHU,  in  the  province  of  Dauphiny,  closes  the  prospect 
to  the  north ;  its  high  sivumAt  covered  with  snow^  whilst  its  si^^^ 
are  robed  in  all  the  -charms  of  vegetable  nature.  On  the  east  are 
4iie  abrupt  vocks  and  prec«|^Kces  of  Vaucluse^  distant  about  five 
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leagaaa,  and  v)n4»Ti  complete*  ^as  U  wtse^  thegasden  irsll  aconof) 
A^t^oa  aad  its  (enritory. 

-  <  The  diiaate  of  Ari^uui,  though  so  strangely  inveighod  against 
b^  pietcMPch;  is  at  oaa&h«ilthj  and  sola  riou^^  There  ajre  certainijF 
Tery  rapid  transitions  from  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold ;  but 
ik'Om  this  verycircumstancej  neither  the  intensity  of  the  heat  nor 
of  thecoldy  is  of  sufficient  duration  to  be  iujucious  to  health  or 
pkosuse*  The  bxp,  except  in  actual  tain,  is  always,. dry«  and  the 
sky  is  an  etherial  Italian  blue,  sG<ircely  «ver  obscuixd  by  a  cloud. 
When  the  rains  come  on  they  ^fe  very  violent,  but  fall  atjOnoe* 
The  sun  then  bursts  out,  and  the  face  of  nature  appciics  more< 
g«7,  anknated>  and  splendid^  than  before.  I  do, not  re^emhev; 
that. amongst  aU  the  piciuves  of  the  great  masters,  I  have  ever. 
seen  a  kindscape  in  which  a  southern  country  was  represttoted 
after  one  of  these  showers.  Homer  has  described  it  with  equal 
force  and  beauty,  in  one  of  his  similes  ;  but  as  the  book  is  not 
before  me,  I  must  refer  to  the  s:\emory  of  the  classic  reader,  , 

"  '  There  is  one  heavy  detxsiction,  howiever,  from  the  excellence* 
of  the  Avignonese  climate.  This  is  the  wind  denominated  the 
Vent  de  Bize.  The  peculiar  situation  of  Avignon,  at  the  mouth 
0£  a  liyag  atfenae  of  mountains,  gives  rise  to  this  wind :  it 
coUects  ijOL  the  narrow  ohamielof  the  mountains,  and  bursty,  as 
from  the  mouth  <of  iv  barrel,,  .on  the  town  &md  plain.  Its  violence 
certainly  exceeds  what  is  common  in  European  climates  ^  but  it 
is  considered  as  healthy*  and  it  very  rarely  ^loes  any  considerable 
damage.  Augustus  Csesagr  was  so  persufided  of  its  salutary  char 
racter,  that  he  deified  it,  as  it  were,  by  raising  an  altar  to  it^ 
under  the  name  df  the  Circian  wind.  The  winters  of  Avignon^ 
however,  are  sometimes  rendered  by  it  most  distressingly  cold. 
The  Rhone  is  frequently  covered  ^vith  ice  sufficiently  strong  to 
support  loaded  /carts,  and  the  olive-'trees  sometimes  perish  to 
their  roots.  ,  .  ^ 

.  *  Avignon  is  surrounded  by  walls  built  by  successive  popes; 
they  stlli  remain  in  pert>;ct  beauty  nnd  preservation^  and.mueb 
augment,  particularly  in  a  distaht  view,  the  beauty  of  the  town. 
They  are  composed  of  free-stone,  are  flanked  at  regular  distanceii 
with  square  towers,  and  surmounted  with  battlements.  The 
public  walks  are  round  the  foot  of  this  wjQl.  TheaUeys  fronting 
the  river,  and  which  are  bordered  by  nobfSelms,  are.  the  sum- 
mer promenade :  here  all  the  fashion  of  the  city  asseml>ie  in  the 
'evening,  and-.walk,  and  sporty  and  romp  .on  ttke  byjoji^.  In  the 
winter,  the  pahlic .  vadk  is  on  the  oppositf .  side*  The  fields  like- 
'vise  have  tbsir  share.;  and  the  environs  l^ng  natoifiiU^  beauti- 
ivl^  the  spectacle^  on  aaunnaer's  evening,  is  gay  aadtdi^htful 
in  the  extreme.*'  .  »         .  ,     .      ......  .  ' 


At  Boulogne  Mr.  P.  met  with  a  veteran  soldier, 

re 
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'  Who  had  been  in  the  battle  of  Marengo.    He  gave  me  a  Tery 
iv^elyoecomt  of  Hieconduet  of  that  extraordinary  inejx,  the  French 
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emptrot;  in  fhis  gtarid  crertt  of' hft'Hfe.  '  IDs  expreasion  #iMr» "" 
that  he  looked  over  the  battle  as.if  looking  lipon  a  ehes»-boaii^ 
ihiit'he  madt  it  a  itile  t*?ver  to  Engage  personallr,  till  he  saw  (he 
Irhcjle  plan  of  the  battle  in  ejfccution :  that  he  VottW^tfwfa  rkfe 
alternately  f6'ea^  dirision,  and '  encotkhige  thcin  by  fi^htfatj^ 
ktfhile  with  them:  thitt  he  vraited  fiR  the  sick  dnd  Tvonndied  9el*- 
d!ers  the  flay  after  the  battle,  ihqnired  intb  the  nature  of*  €h^ 
womid,  where  and  h&W  it 'wtt- 'received;  and  if  there  -ntt^^titrf 
circumstances  of  peculiar  m^rit  or  pe<?nliar  distress,  ncrtW  ifr  down; 
and  invariably  acted  tipon  this  BRemorandnm :  that  he  puntslica 
adultery  in  a  soldier's  wiffe,  if  they  were  both  in- Ae  ctunp,  bythe 
death  of  the  woman;  if  the  ofiending*  was  noit  in  the  field,  aiift 
therefore  not  within  the  reach  of  a  tourt-marfial,  the  soMfier  hM 
a  divorce  on  simple  proof  of  the  offence  before  any  mayor  Or  ma- 
gistrate. I  demanded  of  this  veteran,  [pointing  to  the  flotilla, 
when  the  emperor  intended  to  invade  England  >  He  perceived  the 
smile  which  accompanied  this  question,  and  iostantaneodsly,  wi^ 
a  fierce  look  of  suspicion  and  resolution,  demanded  of  top  tey 
passport.  Though  the  abruptness  of  his  conduct  startled  me,  I 
could  not  but  regard  him  with  some  admiration.  A  long,  thiri, 
spare  figure  of  fifty-five,  was  so  sensible  of  the  hcxnomr  of  his 
'country,  as  to  take  fire  even  at  a  jest  St  it,  as  at  a  personal  insult. 
It  is  to  this  spirit  that  France  owes  half  her  Victories/  * 

At  Montreu!!^  our  author  had  ordered  himself  to  be  called  ad 
an  earfy  hour  of  the  morning,  wishing  to  reach  Paris  as  soon 
as  possible  ;  ^ 

'But  was  awakened  previous  to  the  appointed  time  by  some 

.  fetill  earlier  travellers — a  very  numerous  detachment  of  conscripts, 

'*who  wece  on  their  march  for  the  central  dep6t  of  the  department 

llie  greater  part  of  them  were  boys,  and  were  merry  and  noisy  in 

a  manner  char^tenstic  of  the  French  youth.    Seeing  me  at  the 

windoWi  ope  of  them  struck  up  a  very  lively  reveillee,  and  was 

unmediateily  joined  by  others,  who  composed  their  marcliingband. 

.  They  were  attended,  and  their  baggage  carried,  by  a  peculiar  kind 

of  cart^^^a  platform  erected  on  wheels,  and  on  which  they  ascended 

when  fe.^igued.    The  vehicles  were  prepared,  the  horsey  Wncss- 

•  ed^  and  th^  ffoung  4iomcriptt  impatieuStly  wcuUngfor  the  worcL  to  marck^ 

.    .     *  *  .«       ■      *  *  *       , 

'  1  mounted  my  horse,  and  followed  the  conscripts,  who,  with 

drum-  a|id  ftfe,  were  merrily  but  regularly  mardung  before  joc. 

The  regularity  of  the'mnrch  continued  only  till  they  got  beyond 

-the  town,  and  down  the  htll>  when  the  music  eeased^  the  ranks 

broke^  and  every  one  wdked  or  ran  as  he  pleased.* 

The  imperial  audience  is  then  described  by  our  intelHgent 

'traveller: 

'^-     ^1  *liad  resolved  not  to  leave  Patis  without  seeing  the  emperor  -, 
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mod  beipg  in&vmed  that  he  'ww  toM41aIl«lldieIlceoat]leilolf 
lowipg  day^  I  applied  to  Mr.  Younge  to  procure  my  formal  intror 
Iduction.  With  Uiis  purpose  we  waited  upon  General  Armstrong, 
A¥ho  sent  my  name  to  the  grand  abamberlain  with  the  nipoefisaiy 
^formalities.  This  formality  is  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the 
ambassador,  that  the  person  soliciting  the4nAoduotiion  haa  beea 
introduped  at  his  own  court>  or  that,  according  to  the  best  know*^ 
ledge  of  the  ambassador,  he  is  not  a  merchant— a  negockmt  ao- 
fml'  It  may  be.  briefly  observed,  however,  that  the  French  n^ffk- 
t'umt  answers  better  to  the  English  mechanic^  than  to  the  honour<- 
able  appellation,  merchant. — General  Armstrong  promised  me  a 
Tery  interesting  spectacle  in  the  imperial  audience.  '  lt!a  the 
most  splendid  court  in  Europe,'  said  he :  '  the  Court  of  London, 
jand  even  of  Vienna,  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  it.'  Every 
one  agreed  in  the  justice  of  ihis  remark,  and  my  curiosity  was 
strongly  excited. 

'On  the  appointed  day,  about  ihrpe o'clock,  Mr* Younge «Cr 
oompanicU  me  to  the  pedace,  where  we  were  immediately  oon* 
iducted  to  a  splendid  saloon,  which  is  termed  the  amhassadom* 
^hall.  Refreshments  were  here  handed  round  to  the  company, 
which  was  very  numerous,  and  amcmgst  them  majiy  Gmnaja 
princes  in  their  gnmd  court  dress.  The  «oni>eraation  became  very 
^neralj  those  who  bad  seen  Napoleon  describing  him  to  those 
who  were  about  to  be  introduced.  Every  one  agreed  that  he  wat 
the  mo^t  f^jUriu>niinar](  man  that  Europe  luid  produced  in  ^naay 
centuries,  and  that  even  his  appearance  was  in  no  slight  degtee 
indicative  of  his  character.  '  He  possesses  an  eye/  said  one  gen- 
tleman, '  in.whidft  Lavater  might  have  understood  an  hero.'  Mr. 
Younge  confirmed  this  observation,  and  prepared  me  to  regard 
him' with  mOrc  than  common  attention. 

*  The  doors  of  the  saloon  were  at  length  thrown  open,  liod^ 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  grand  chamberkiin,  with  white  wands 
and  embroidered  robes  and  scarfs,  bowing  low  to  the  <oom)Muif  j 
fnvited  us,  by  -w  aving  their  staves,  to  follow  them  up  the  grand 
staircase.  Every  one  now  arranged  themselves  in  pairs,  t^ehind 
ibeir  respective  ambassadors,  and  followed  the  ushera  in  proees- 
sipn^  according  to  the  precedence  of  their  respective  countries, 
the  imperial,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  aftibassadors  forming -the 
van.  The  Stairciise  was  lined  on  both  sides  with  grenadiers  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  most  of  whom,  privates  00  wett  as  officers, 
\vere  arrayed  in  the  order.  The  officers,  aa«fre  pa$ded>  eHehAnged 
saljiCes  with  the  ambfuwadors ;  •  and  aa  the  imperial  ambes^adori 
who  led  the  procession,  reached  the  door  of  the  anti-chamber^^ 
two  trumpeters  on  each  side  played  a  congratidatory  flourish. 
The  tiiRhers  who  had  led  us  so  far,  now. took  their  statio^e^  on  w^i 
Me  the  door,  and  others,  in  more  splendid  habits,  sUcceeil^d 
diem  in  the*  office  of  eonductiag  ns. ' 

,  1  Wc  now  entered  the  bntl*-chamber,  in  which  was  stStioAed 
t])^..regul«ui4gua30d  of  the  palace.    We  weve  here  aaluted  "both  %)^ 
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Smgep^s  ^Bf9p9hdcmd  Ms  Friends.  ^197 

pafntes  «nd  tsMotn,  the  Inap^nftl  guard  beihg  (U>n«ide»ed  to  jfSLi% 
of  tlie  household.  From  the  anti-chionber  we  pdsse'd  onwarchi 
ihroxigh  nearly  a  do2en  most  splendid  apartments^^  and  at  length 
reach^  .the  presence-chainber.  ^  , 

'  My  eyes  were  instantly  in  search  of  the  emperor,  who  Mrs* 
-grt  the  fiotiher  extremity,  snrrounded  by  a  mimerou$  circle  df 
•«tffieers  uill  counsellors.  The  circle  opened  on  our  arrival,  and 
^withdrew  behind  Ht^  emperor.  The  whole  of  our  c6tApahy  ntm 
-fimged  themselves,  the  ambassadors  in  front/ and  Hheir  several 
:co«iitrymen  behind  their  respective  ministers. 

*  Napi^leiNi  sow  adyaneed  to  the  impmal  ambassador^  widi 
^hom>  when  psesent,  he  always  begins  vthe  audience.  I  had  noW 
3Xk  opportunity  to  regard  him  attentively.  His  person  is  below 
•the  middk  size,  but  well  pon^posed  ;  his  features  regular,  but  in 
their  tool  etuen^le  stern  and  conrnianding  ^  his  complexion  sallow, 
and  his  genetal  mien  military.  He  was  dressed  very  splendidly  in 
pmple  velvet,  the  coat  and^waistcoat  embroidered  with  gold  bees, 
and  with  the  grand  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  worked  into 
the  coaty^ 

*  He  passed  no  one  without  notice,  and  to  all  the  ambassadors 
hm  epakB  once  or  twice.  When  he  reached  General  Armstrong, 
te  asked -him,  whether  America  could  not  live  without  foreign 
eommerce  as  well  as  France  ?  and  then  added,  without  waitin^a^ 
.for  his  answer,  '  there  is  one  nation  in  the  world,  which  must  be 
taught  by  experience,  that  her  merchants  are  not  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  aU  other  nations,  and  that  she  cannot  hold  us  «ill  in 
commercial  slavery :  England  is  only  sensible  in  her  compters.* . 

*  '  The  audience  took  up  Httle  less  than  two  hours,  after  which  the 
emperor  withdrew  into-an  adjoining  apartment ;  and  the  company 
departed  in  the  same  order,  and  w|th  the  same  appendages,  ds 
hpon  their  entrance.* 


AaT.  Xl.-'-^lopitoek  and  his  Friends.  A  Series  of  Familiar  Letters, 
written  between  the  ye&Fs  1750  and  1608;  Translated  from  the 
German,  w^ith  a  Biographical  Introduction, '  by  Miss  Bcngeri 
Octavo.    Pp.309.     Colburn.     1814. 

Klopstock,  the  celebrated  nuthor  of  the  Messiah,  lias  left 
n  memoiy^  Svhich,  by  his  enthusiastic  countTyiDen,*1s^haudcd 
to  jK)Stcrity  Mdth  teici-ed  venetatioA;  and,'  a^  the  subliimty,o| 
Ms  niuse  is  a^ifrhoA^ledged  thVoughoiU  every  polished' country, 
may  we  not  presume  to  find  miany  persons,  m  Great  l^ritain^ 
jvho  will  be  d^isiirous^  to. study  the,.miiHl.of  this  greut  man,  «5 
unfolded  to  observation  by  a  s^ies  .of  .f^niliwr  letters  ?  .1 

;.  In  acorye^poodcncc,  wfiere  thought  communes  witli  thought, 
vbene.th0,  b^  .speaks*  W  the  It«art,  where  the^  mmcist  sout^ 
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^^  Sanger's  Ktopstack  and  /feV  FrtehSr. 

^onfidcnfJally,  exposes  its  hopes  and  ftare,  its  jop  attrf  sotrcArs^ 
we  trace  the  real  character,  and^ehold  the  intuitive  sensibilities 
of  unsophisticated  man  ? 

ThesjB  letters  contai-n  on  outliive  of  Ktopstoek's  tife,  for  a 
period  pf  jpnore  than  fifty  jeai^s*  The  coxrespondcncc  is  limited 
tf^  few.  persons^  and^  consequently,  possesses  a  miityof 
d^«igD,  whicb>  .  as  it  were^  a^ociatea  the  parties  into .  one 
{mudly>  circle^  displaying  the  native  frankness  of  a  <  familjc 
fireside,  divested  of  its  tedium  and  insipidity*  Tb«  originals 
of  the  Tetters  now  in  translation  before  us,  were  «areAilly  ooU 
laled  by  Klamer  Schmidt,  t^e  intimate  irieiid  of  Hlopsteek,  as 
wvll  as  a  x^Tlter  of  no  mean  cetebrity ;  and  they  were  so  col- 
felted  firom  papers  in  the  possession  of  Klopstock's  ^ividow,  and 
the  posthumous  MS.  of  his  oldest  correspondents^  These  are 
given  to  Germany,  as  the  offering  of  friendship  at  the  shiiae  of 
patriotism ;  and  niitional  sympathy  cherishes^  while  It  ^ppIaUds^ 
the  precious  gift. 

Miss  Benger  tells  i^^  in  her  preface  t^  the  tcanalation,  '  ihat 
the  u^teiesting  Memoirs  ^  of  Miss  Smith  secured  to  Klopstodc 
the  affections,  of  all  her-isaders;  and,  indeed,  it  frequently 
happens^  that  persons  whose  admirers  were  confined  to  select 
eireles,  acquire  posthumous  fame,  from  the' simple  tcstimo** 
ntah  that  ftew  from  truth  and  nature,  in  support  of  departed 
worth  and  genius. 

Klamer  Schmidt,  wholias  been  very  sparing  in  his.  biography, 
but  ^'ho  writes  from  indubitable  authority,  speaks  thus  of  Klop- 
stock "s  father.  '  Wliat<:ver  he  A^Tote,  was,  like  himself,  franH, 
manly,  and  independent ;  he  i|idulged  in  the  arbitrtury  use  of 
French  or  Latin  words,  which,  minted  with  German,  formed 
ja-ttort  of  mo9aie'^y\e  of  whimsieal  singularity,'  Hts'lettfyjs 
were  truly  characteristic;  but,  as  most  of  them  referred  to 
.Ikmily  affairs,  or  to  obscure  boak&  on  obsolete  subjeots,  ami, 
as  they  had  frequently  too  controTcftial  an  aspect,  they  wefe 
geifrerally  found  to  be  unfit  for  publicjition.' 

This  old  gentleman  was  proud  of  his  son,  and  stBl*  n^ore 
proud  of  the  Messiah.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  embit- 
tcted  with  care  and  sickness ;  but  under  this  suffering,  lie  disj- 
plaj  ed  the  firmness  of  a  philosopher,  with  tlie  fgrtitucle  of  a^ 
christian;  and,  finally,  expired  with  patriarchal  piety  and  saint- 
like resignation. 


.*  liU  impotsiblcto  advert  to  this  puhlicatioii,  without  ofaservin^*  thatMi% 
•  f^niith,  with  all  hor  pergonal  sn^ici*^,  and  ei;thu)iHlin&n' aftalnmoiits,  hervui- 
Iflicity,  modeffty*  and  ina^nuinimity,  wag  precisely  sc^'h  a  beiof^  KU>i>stAjirk 
would  have  been  proiid  to  celebrate. 
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\  .Tfame  xridnes.  in.  die  hlhet  wete  poxrerfuUj  ^ittested  by  thr 
filial  yeDjeratioD  of  the  .soti,  whose  letter  on  his  father's  deaths 
silbounding  with  exquisite  touches  of  genuine  grief^  forms  • 
poUe  monument  to  departed  virtue. 

''  Oran  opposite  tast  to  this  patriftTchal  corre8p6nderit,  i^  Vitt 
li^fphe^,  the  volatile,  fantiisCic  Schmidt,  the  votary  of 'Aiiaefeoii- 
dnd  Horace,  ahd  yet  the  proflessed  pantigyrist  of  Klb^i^tock. '  Ih  ofi^' 
of  his  letters,  the  reader  will  find  »  description  of  hw  chaTactel'; 
df^n  by  hitnself,  which^  as  Klamet' ^hmidt  intimates,  is  'a  tor* 
T^ci  rescmhlance, 

>  '  From  eluMhood  he  had  associated  wfthKlopslock  as  his  deal;-' 
est  friendy  and  was  the  first  to  recognize,  and  to  proclaim,  his 
cousin's  stiperior  gcnins.  Yet,  10  the  following  correspondence, 
it  will  appear,  that  he  avows  for  Oleim  a  prefefence  he  had  never 
feh  for  KlopKtock.  Though  born  to  affiuence,  he  spent  some  years 
^  Langasalve,  in  a  retirement  unsuited  to  his  taste,  which- gave 
no  scope  to  his  talents,  and  where  his  chi^f  solace  appears  to  have 
been vthe' society  of  his  sister,  the  beautifiil  Fanny,- so  paasionat'ely 
beloved — so  fondly  celebrated  by  the  author  of  The  Messiah.'  '■ 

*  Like  his  two  correspondents,  Schmidt  was  a  poet«  but  distin- 
.guished  from  both  by  a  playful  tone  of  raillery,  wlitch  was  some^ 

times  indulged  at  their  expense;  he  often  smiles  at  the  fine  poetic 
cal  phxenzy  o£  Kiopstock*  nor. does  ev4m  Gkim,  for.xKhoiPLJhg 
professes  a  degree  of  regard  little  short  of  adoration,  always  es- 
cape his  archness.  But  his  sprightly  vein  affords  such  an  agree- ' 
able  reUef  to  the  sentimental  pensiveness  of  Klapsteck,  tJiat  we 
are  disposed  to  allow.for  the  indulgence  ot  his  favourite  propeur 
sity — ^and  it  is  not  without  dissatisfaction  tluit  we  so  soon  lose 
sight  of  .him  in  the  correspondence.  Of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  this  Estrangement,  no  particulars  are  communicated  -,  but 
we  accidentally  learn,  that  Schmidt '  finally  fixed  his  residence  aft 
Weimar,  and  died  there  in  1807)  three  years  after  bis  eairiy  friends 
Klopstock  and  Gleira  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
'  *The  sister  of  Schmidt^  the  aceonplislied  fanny,  next  claims- 
attention^  and  though  we  find  but  two  of  her* letters  in  the  colt- 
lection,  and  those  are  too^hort  to  enable  us  to  form  any  opinion 
-of  her  chfu^acter,  yet  having  heard  of  her  so  often,  we  am  gra- 
tified with  even  so  trifling  a  specimen  of  her  style  and  sentiment^. 

*  From  these  two  billets  it  Is  easy  to  discover  that  she  was  cul- 
tivated^ and  accustomed  to  liteniry  conversation;  but  though  the 
enamoured  Klopstock  is  pleased  to  call  luir  i^  S^vlgni^,  it  i^  surdv 
ratlier  by  cbntnist  than  comparizJon,  that  she  excites  imy  recollec- 
tion of  that  charming  writer.  Fanny  became  acquainted  witli 
the  poet  at  Langasalze  in  1748,  during  his  residence  in  the  Weiss 
family.  From  that  period  she  was  the  object  of  his  idolatry*  arid 
to'  use  the  words  of  Klamer  Sclmiidt,  inspired  him  with  a  pus.'^'on 
tiliich  tinged  with  gloom  four  brilliant  years  of  his  life.     Fartny 
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gvire  her  hfead  in  17SIS  to  a  merchaBt  laBieenachv  ef  wktrn  Ker 
biothet  ofaoerved  with  his  ufeual  pointv  thtUhe  hi^  m^mlf  mm^. 
cmd  g<»d  hiOMmr^  kut  a  handwmt  penm,  and  ma$  ^oiueiVfmUUf  it^ 
postesiUm  of  every  requigite  to  make  a  reoMemahU  ditcreet  wwmbu  ^^^Pf9r, 

'  Margaret  Maller>  the  delightful  MeCa,  is  ah-eady  perfectly* 
kBOwa>  and  it  only  remaina-  to  add»  thivt  of  her  too  ^w  letten, 
not  one  has  beea  sappresaedy  since;  even  in  writing  on  thamosU 
tnflingf  (Ksasion,  ahe  has.  a  native  charo^  thai  ia  aU  her  owa>  and. 
irresistiUy  inspires  sympathy  and  affection. 

'  The  most  interesting  correspondent  after  Meta  isOleim  tha. 
poet,  the  scholar,  the  man  of  taste,  the  honorable  confident  and^ 
bosom  eounseilor.  of  edl  his  friends.  He  was  born  in  1715»  at  a 
place  near  Halbcorstadt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Selke^  and  but  two. 
miles  distant  ftom.  Ouedlinburg,  the  native  place  of  Klopstock. 
In  their  boyish  days,  howe¥er,  they  had  no  i^t^rcour8e.  Gleim, 
who  was  some  years  the  elder«  was  sent  for  education  to  Werni- 
grade,  and  probably  never  heard  of  his  future  friend  till  he  had 
entered  the  lists  of  fume.  His  parents  were  eminent  for  worth 
and  wisdom,  and  Gleim,  like  every  other  poet  of  that  age  in 
Germany,  was  equally  distinguished  for  filial  piety. 

[rs  be  ctmtinued.'i 


MONTHLY    CATALOGUE. 


THEOLOGY. 

Aet.  \,^*4  Gm^taed  Viem  of  the  Ptophedes  of  Daniel,  Esdrag,  and 
St,  John;  shewing  that  all  the  Prophetic  Writings  are  formed 
upon  one  Plan ;  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  Chart.  Also, 
a  minute  Ex^anation  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel ;  together 
with  Critical  Remarks  upon  the  Interpretations  of  premiing 
Commeatatoni,  and  mora  particularly  upon  the  Systems  of  Mr* 
Faber  and  Mr.  Cunningham.  By  James  Hatley  Fi«re>  Esq.  li 
vol.  8vo.  Pp.  476.    Hatdbard,  1815. 

We  present  our  readers  with  the  consideration  of  a  volume, 
which  assumes  the  aspect  of  extraordinary  novelty.  It  is  no  less 
than  the  novelty  of  reducing  prophecy  to  a  classic  system. 

Wonderful  age !  how  abounding  in  illusive  science !  how  rich 
in  speculative  philosophy ! 

Mr.  Frere — the  newprofessor — ^ha^  introduced  a  taf>le,  which 
he  styles,  'A  general  Fum  and  Arnaigement  of  the  Pruphecies  of 
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togical  tree«  to  the  Millenium  $  aa4«  firoor  tho  ytmidk  of  iki^  eMi» 
iiiif  aramtirt^  of  tb^tMip0nliai%^l9«i«f  CMal,  Aram^btit^tt  ti^ 

]p|99fecilw^  of  tite^H^mof  Ctei9l*    XUi amtMtnieiit iirtegc^ 

iioii  given  of  the  prophetic  wriitii^.       *  •  •  .  y 

,  M9 1)^  adpptfon  of  tM»  rale»  wq  ate  aMinA^  thoft^iiL  aMitoB 
to  those  already  estaUiah^  hjjr*  fc«»ef  iMunoifMiin^  {tKiyhMjr 
Hryi ^^dm«tte4 to M^,  wh»t il uadottbtoOoria m rQdit(t> m rntfrnt 
system)  and  that  the  great  opprobrium  of  the  alilOMW  tmieh'.ia 
its  uneertaintyi  will  be,  in  a  great  measure,  removed:  for,  the 
stricter  the  ruks  by  which  a>Pommfntator  is  confined,  the  great^ 
must  be  tbe  difficulty  of  giving  any  false  interpretation  that  shall 
wear  the  amiearuKce  of  Unth. 

This  wort  was  put  to  press  so  eariy.  ^  the  iMon&K  of  Bfarch, 
1814;  but^  as  it  did.  not  appear  uatU  afier  Bonaparte  bad  left 
France  to  settk  in  Italic  Mr.  Professor  Prei^  has  been^  cQiyi|KAed 
to  speak  df  tnat,  as  a  past  sybnt,  which  he  had  de8^§<ned^  to 
speak  of  as  one  that  would^  undoubtedly,  bb  shortly  accqm* 

^LtSRBO. 

d£sdrii%xift.34--^TI»p«Mlin:wiikfelh»eairi&  is  reAreshai^ 
beina;  d^Jvened  fimm  the  vi^nce  of  the  eagle,  and  in  jMeb.  tHe 
peoj^of  CM  9f  asadejoylMy  uotathe  oumiB^of  ihedB9r)Oif  jodglk 
saent.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  ckar  than  the  Professor  Frere*s  coadiMft» 
ing  paragraph  to  his  indcfittigable  labours : 

'  I  have  mj^selT — ^he  tells  us — *  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  from 
w  91  to40»  bat  been  ahmady  aecompBshed  in  the  fife  of  Napi^ 
kohBonHMBTte;  biit^  if  tlie  seLeetim  here  given  akould  not  ap* 
^aar  sttiAoteiry,  we  must^  if  we  would  prsserve  consiatenev.  of 
teeriwtMkNi,  vrait  till  soma  other  individnabshall  ai|Be>inr  ^item 
d  the  paoticttkfft  of  this  pKophecy  siaH-  be  BMirei  aacarately  and 
ttttBlHitor^ftiimiad; 

Tills  is  a  most  cheering  consolation,  very  modesiUf  administered. 
We  read  neady  five  hundred  pagjes  oa  thejtfi/Qmeat  of  Propheeies^ 
to  learn,  that,  if  we  are  not  convinced  by  what  i«t  past,  we  hav^ 
nothing- to  do,  but  wait  patiently  fbr  that  whioh  is  to  coM^t 

Eacquisite  logician ! 


AsT.  52.— 7%e  Jthanarian  Ormd  examined.  By  the  Rev.  John  Den- 
Bis,  A.  B.  late  of  Exeter  Coll^^,  Oxfbrd.  24mo.  Pp.  16.  All 
booksellers.    181ti. 

Wry  is  the  fr^uent  omission  of  this  creed  permitted  in  our 
«ini«b  serviee^  There  ib  one  penan  of  iMpaliwr,  another  off  th^ 
CiUT.  Rbv.  Vol.  L  Fefywry,  1815.  2  D 
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Soikytnid  MioAiBr  of  «he  HolyGhcMt.  'Bat  the  €k>dli«iid  ef  the 
ISai^^otMhe  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  •Ghoai;^  is  aH  one>  the  glory 
«fDal,  and  the  mi^sty  eternal. 

' .  Mr<  Dennis  ori^nally  published  this  discourse  Anonymously,  be* 
cause  he  had  been  informed^  that,  in  the  pending  Trinitarian  con- 
-troversy.  Unitarians  refuse  to  read  any  production  which,  from 
yeixse^in^  the  author*s  nanxe  subjoined,  they  infer  to  be  written 
on  the  Trinitarian  side  of  the.  question. 

'  The  author  presents  himself  in  the  character  of  a  goOd  christ- 
ian, and  exemplary  minister  of  the  church  of  England.  He  quotes 
{MissageB  from  scripture^  on  which  each  distinct  ckuse  of  the 
creed  is  founded. 


Art.  3. — J  few  Plain  Thoughts  on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England;  with  the  View  of  explaining  and  promoting  its  ra- 
tional Use  and  spiritual  Design.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Daubeny, 
LL  J>.  Archdeacon  of  Sarum.    ^4mo.   Pp.  34.  Robinson  &  Co. 

*    181S.     '    \ 

A  MOST  excellent  moral  and  religious  discourse,  on  the  attri^ 
btttes  of  the  Common  Prayer  -,  comprehending  the  religious  hope, 
that  pious  and  zealous  mindsters,  eomnraning  with  a  'devout  and 
ienrent  congregation,  may  promote,  the  honour  of .  God,  the  sal* 
▼ation  of  individuals,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.«v« 
Autvl 


Abt.  4. — Select  Portions  of  the  New  Vermn  of  Psakns,  for  ever^ 

-    Sunday  throughout  the  Year ;  with  the  principal  Festivals  and 

FasfiB :  for  the  Use  of  Parish  Churches.    The  Words  selected 

by  the  Rev.  George  Hay  Drummond^  the  Music  selected. 

.    adapted,  and  composed,  by  £dw^  Miller,  Mus.  Doc.    With  « 

•     Selection  of  Hymns,  for  particular  Occasions.    S4iqo.   Pp.  140l 

Scatchard  and  Co.     1814. 

•  This  is  the  twenty-second  rapid  edition  of  a  very  pleasing  col- 
lection of  psalmody ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  acceptable  to 
every  devout  christian. 


POETRY. 

Art.  b.^^Lothaire;  a  Romance,  in  Six  t!antos,  with  Notes.     By 
Robert  Gilmour.    1  vol.  12mo.    Pp.  210.    Cowrie.    1815. 

Pe^BTTY^  nwantic,  and  interesting.    We  cannof  commend  tha 
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begioaitig  of  ilds  tale  of  diivBlry  ^  liut/HArit  .adifaooeti  it*  im* 
proires.  The  towniw^ent'  10  neatly  de^eribedio  tolembly  flowing 
verse.    The  moral  is  good. 

In  the  knightly  cottihat,  Hteaven,  Hf  tti^ans*  df  a  eloak  and 
battle-axe^  aids  the  catuse  of  hniocence;  Lothaire  a^fetiges  his 
murdered  father;  recovers  his  inheritance;  marries  the  lady  of 
the  castle^  the  beatitifdl  fidwina ;  and  the  atxthbf  may  be  said  to 
conclude^  with  Shakespeare^  that^  ^  All's  well  that  ends  well/ 


AxT.  6. — The  Only  Quid:   a  Poem,  in  Two  Cantos.       ISmo. 
Pp.44.    £.Wikon.     1814. 

This  impressive  little  tale  is  dedicated  to  an  amateur  poet  of 
no  mean  stamp — ^Mr.  Wilson  Croker;  and,  although  the  subject 
of  seduction  haa  nothing  novel  to  give  it  ^clat,  we  cannot  refuse 
our  approbation  to  the  author,  for  the  simple  and  pathetic  beau- 
ties with  which  he  has  adorned  his  narrative  of  woe.  It  cour 
eludes — 

'  High  beat  h^r  breast, — as  thro*  the  leafl^  dell. 

Her  eye  diacern'd  her.homc,  her  native  cellj 

Stung  to  the  quick,  she  wildly  gaz'd  around. 

And  faint  and  weary,  sunk  upon  the  ground ; 

The  melting  objects  fail'd  her  swimming  sight. 

And  the  dear  landscape  trembled  into  night. 

A  parsing  neighbour  with  indulgent  eye, 

Rab'd  the  faint  wandVer  to  a  shelter  nigh ;,       , 

Scarce  knew  the  object  of  his  kindness  now, 

Orief  had  so  deeply  f  urrow*d  o*er  her  brow  y 

She  knew  the  face,  but  gathered  from  his  eye. 

She  dar'd  not  far  the'  hidden  tale  desdjry : 

Suspence  at  length  the  secret  fetters  burst. 

And  withfix'd  eye  she  stood  to  meet  the  veorst: 

The  worst  she  heard, — *twas  not  for  man  to  throw 

A  darker  colour  on  her  speechless  woe ; 

She  hugg*d  her  infant,  but  its  piteous  wail,     .  1 

Pass'd  as  unheeded  as  tJie  eastern  gale  j 

Still  Nature  f^rd  to  grant  the  last  release. 

To  sink  her  suff* rings  in  the  balm  of  peace  | 

Life  in  her  breast  still  held  a  little  sway, 

A  ray  of  sunshine  in  I)ecember*s  day ! 

She  wander*d  onward  to  the  woodbin'd  door,  , 

But  seemed  to  know  the  native  cot  no  more^ 

She  heeded  not  the  stream  that  bubbled  by,  , 

Unmoy'd  she  heard  the  sweet  bird*|  melody : 

2D  2 
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Obimid  ite  raim*tt/iidl  kilMt*d  her  liMilB'atMe, « 

She  stopp*dnotwkb  the  Tillage  xaaid  to  iBolRti>'  ' 
She  hecKied  le^  the  ULecjc  retum  of  seoiti. 
^  OMM^lit  b0Wilder'4  as  flbe  •lOT'd  her  flight, 

.    71|e  ^t'cd^g  euoriet  «eU  afpniMiiiig^i^i; 
^Vhile  the  nide  «fi«t  wind^  howUog  tar  aoronad/ 
Beat  on  the  hc^i^  with  a  <!latt*riiig  eoiuMl^ 
With  hurried  gait  she  bote  the  tempest  drear. 
Till  shriekfl  of  wildness  struck  her  vacant  ear ; 
They  hiroke  the  apeU,  her  brain  resum*d  its  seat^ 
Sliiip  wept^  sh^  stumbled  at  the  stmnger^s  feet. 

•   '  ^oor  Ibol,  *tWas  but  astreanilet,--<ih!  the  sWeets 
Of  home-— repo«e*-hark !  tis  my  puke  ttiht  beats ; 
Oh !  mnnlet^d  hope  I— hark !  hark  !-^who*fi  there  ?  that  voic<^ 
CoQie,  sit  thee  bene— come  doff  thy  cloak— nii^tf^  d6de-*    * 
Julia  will  dry  thee!'—' Julia!  Oh!  myGodr  *   ""  '  ' 
My  poor,  poor  father!' 

The  sleep  of  death  o'etwhehn*d  her  as  she  spokc^ 
She  stmgj^kd,  flditted^  died  beneath  the  stroke. '  ^ 

Ohf  splendid  robber  of  a  vixen's  name, 
Liflty  as  you  prise  your  present,  future  fhmei 
Tho*  in  your  breast  lore's  vivid  splendours  play. 
And  hopes  of  conquest  light  you  on  your  tray ;  ' 
View  some  defaxded  maid's  last  moifients,  go- 
Mark  well  liefT  dtmib>  unutterable  woe ; 
Think  on  tlie  day,  trhen  fh>m  the  yawning  tomb, 
AU  shail  ftevive,  to  meet  their  final  doom : 
Improve  .the  few,  liie  precious  mbm^nts  ^v'li. 
Of  meet  thy  victbn  at  the  bar  of  heav*n  V 


EDUCATtON, 

AaT.  7.**-7ftt  Bckoct  Ifyeaker;  consisting  of  Poetical  arid  ftrosaic 
Pkcesi  Orations^  Dialogues,  &c.  InthMfuctory,  Appropriate^ 
and  Interestmgj  selected  from  the  best  Writer^,  for  the  Use 
and  impnoveaBocot  of  Young  Persons  of  both  Sexes.  By. 
Thomaa  Cacpoiter,  author  6f  *  the  Scholar's  Spelling  Assistant,*:' 
'  Youth's  Guide  to  business,*  &c.  94mo.  Pp.  17%.  Law  and 
Co.    1815. 

TnueiLeelleiit mani  compilation  is  class^  under  thite  distinct 
heads;   Poetry*— Prose— Dialogue.    The  subjects  are  either  dl-' 
dactic,  aaoratrre,'  dSMnrlp<;ive^  6r  pathetic ;  the  whofe  preceded 
by  UialmotiJmaoiiiheartof  corr^Cprontmciatfon  andharmonioud  . 
delivery. 

Our  appiobatkm  Is  brlef-s-'^  good  wine  heedii  no  bush.'    ' 
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8p«llii%  VottbidHifeSv  afad  new  FtbkHiy^ventili'^kiid  IMglttIt 
ByC.  Gres.    Mmo.    Pp.  Ita    LaWtthd€o:    1819J'     ^ 

A  viBET  nfleAileliineiitMrf  trealiK.  W«  htm  flOf  Me«  takaaf 
better  ofcrulat^igofwwy  coftjfltft  »Mmd^  uhd'toiMisl  |irOBiuicli^ 

.  ,    .   ■      ••.   .  •        ,  .      ■   .       '.  •  '        '     '    1  >  ■'•      .  \ 

■  I  i^nni  »  iiii    '  '.■<.<• 

Fkui»  fotiiided  as  .l«iig  j^ntc^BOftl/  £iqpeiielice:  Itan*  (iH  Biin* 
flici^  a»d  iFneiUty  »o£-  tcqtrifcuG&t,^  peeviittly  adapfed  lor 
FenoDs  who  slvdy  by  thagtedmai^  by  wlaoh  Short  bind  nuqf 
be  learned  in  half  tlie  time  it  oanld  bf  any  otfatr 'Publication. 
lUustMed  wiHb  Fkles.  By  Jaadea  Mttohell^  M.  A,  9imo. 
fp.7^.    G.and&Habinaeii.    1815. 

Thb  adenee^if  «1iort-b«Mi4  'Wtitkngm  a  lata  tfseoftfy  $  »bitt  liie 
Invention  may  be  tiaced  to  -^arileiTa^  of  the  tmaa^ut  aaAlquity. 
formerly,  iadeed^  abbvaviaiiooa  ^veie  aaad  as  mttt  aids  td  me- 
matjt  either  in  CfmunittiQ^  to  .wnlucr  ^  lapidity.  e£  tiioa^« 
or,  of  taking  notes  from  any  publie  orator  |  by  whidi  practice,. 
^  aab^tance  and  pac«UerUi<».  wf4e  fnNacrvedi  and  aaba^wently 
anaoged.  Bttt>  noW|  a  dtil&il  staorl-haad  wriiar  aan  glfre»  with 
accuracy,  to  the  press,  a  verbatim  speeoh,  from  our  spellers  in 
parliament,  in  the  courts  of  jadka^are*  orothaiwisci     • 

The  author  of  the  pceaeat  systenft  laadMai^ftMi  iha  Bo- 
cyclopedia  Brita9iiHq».  He  uaderlook  the  aaquivcmant  W  assisl 
his  own  private  studies,  to  enal^  him  to  lahe  notes  tad  memo- 
landums  at  public  lectures,  to  miJce  extracts  from  boohs,  Ac.  ^ 
D«t  for  the  last  twelve  years,  be  has  carefoUy  afranged  such  tn»« 
tcriate,'  as  experience  assured  him  wouU  unite  perspicuity  with 
orevi^  and  simplicity.  Having  thus  founded  principles,  pttrdjr 
his o^^,  and bavis^  baan  successful  iu.oaiuaittaieatmg Us  dia^ 
coyery  to  a  number  of  pu^ls,  he  is  dasbroualo  teilitatetheflMans 
of  general /Qotnmuuieation*  . 

.^Iit  is  certaui,/thai  most  treatises  on  shart^Mnd^apfodr  to  be 
mqre  calculaied  fpr  the  wnfrmponaU  ^han  foa  tibe  witqkmmmt  of 
ihe  arf ,    Xict  aa  consider  our  author's  fmeiplea. 

'  The  object  of  sliort*hand,  being  to  render  writing  as  e9B« 
",tioua  aa  possible,  the  rational  princiidea  on  whiohit  ia  Araadad* 


W4itl 


'i]l.  JTo  lc»sye,oujt  as  many  of  the  letters  usual^vRiiten  aa 
c^u  be  done^  pouaisteni  ,with  l^b^iAy,  ao  aa  to  ]ea¥e4he  number 
io  be  written  as  small  as  possible. 
'  'S.  Touaafpr^aialaftterathe)charafitarai]iost.easibFa^a^ 
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r  ■*  111  <:Airflng:«lie  first  prindirfef^into  eftci>we:ifre4o«li.ia  AorM 
bandj  8tteh-  letters  oalf ,  as  v«  absolutely  neceMury  to^make'Up  Ae 
sound  of  tlK  irprd^y  pr  to  suggest  them  to  the  B^nd.-    <    .  ^    .  • 

'  Vowels  being  only  simple  articulate  sounds,  though  the  eDi>» 
MDtitveseC  eiwsenaiitS'/and.tR^  ^dpkyyed'  in'  eVelrf  <wi>nl,'ited 
•Tff]^  sjUable,  axe  not  iifleeasay  to  be  inserted  iri.'thd  Middle  of 
words,  because  the  consonants,  if  fully  pronounced,  with  .ik»} 
assistance  of  connection,  will  always  discover  the  meaning  of  a 
word»  and  make  the  writings  peafactly  legible.  This  mode  of 
writing,  by  leaving  out  the  vowels,  is  not  peculiar  to  short-hand, 
hn^is  lisad^in  tiie  H«b»eiA,  ^  Arabic^  4iad  most  Eastern  kngiAiged. 

*  In  many  cases,  also,  when  the  vowel  is  not  stroiligly  aeotaSed 
in  the  banning  or  end  of  a  word/  it  may  be  omitted,  and  «fler 
eonsiderable  pmctice  in  short-hand,  it  may  always  be  done  ^hen 
foQchiriilg  ^'public  speaker. 

*  Whe^dipthongs  or  tripthongs  dccur,  only  one  vowel  is  to  be 
expressed,  being  that  which  agrees  best  with  the  pronunciation. 

'  All'  silent  consonants  are  also  to  be  left  out. 

-'By  the  above  rul^s^  man  must  be  wfiMe^  9m»;  lu^^lk?  Ughi 
most,  be  written  £^;  tni^itymtf  andpm^m,  ^. 

^  When  two  consonants'  leave  a  sirapie  sound,  and  may  *be- 
dian^  foi»  one,  It  is^  be  done.'  Thus  emrngk  is  to  be  written 
mf;  laugh,  If. 

^A  consonant  which  in  hmg-hand  is  repeated,  in  short-hand  need 
•Qly  be  written  once;    Thus  omtti&d,  amtd »  betier,  btr  ;  9temmtr, 


'  Asall  rules  aveibest  understood  by  exemp]ifieation,'we  shall  iiowi 
give  a  speeiiden  of  the'ntann#r  of  spelling  Yeccrnimdnd^  -,  Using' 
only  sini^le  letters  ibr  those  wovds,  for  which.  When  alo^e,  those' 
letters  in  short-hand  usually  stand.* 

The  tfotittor's  ekerhpllilcatiot)  Is  clear  and  c^Yiieise,  and  lelMis 
tOitke  appn»p]4«tion  df  pfopositlons  and  termlifortic^s ;  the'  short- 
Aand  alphabet  fallows.  These  lessons  being  repeatedly  p^ac^sed/ 
tfU'they-l^eeoime  fully  impressed  on  the  memory,  -ihe'^sttdent  is 
in^Hted  to'lhiniliirise 'himself  to  writing  i«  '  eiH)rti-harfd  el«»^ 
yisf€aft,iwhieii  are  simplified-  to  ^his^  addptloii:  by  «»ecompaiiy{ti^ 
plates.  This  study  is  succeeded  by  another,  Oft'^joining  shor^ 
hand  chffiMKtefffr' together,  which  4s,  prdgressh^,  demonstrated 
by  ))Mes.-  fl^he  wtole  doses^with  'valuab'te  general  •sbt9etvsiloAs;<* 

We  have  to  reeommend  'this  work,  which,  Independently  of 
the  usual  rules  for  abbreviating  spelling,  by  leaving"  out  the 
VOW^  ill  the  Yniddle  of  ^-oitis,  together  with  air  sileMt'lfe^ters, 
mtdcinj^th^  fil««kftUfr* stand  fcnr  a  word)  'ft<c.  fte.  eontArhs  seveV 
ral  chapters  from  the  Bible  so  abbreviated ;  by  the  heh)  of 
Which,  the  sttfdeM  mtiy  learn  to  spdl  In  short-hdnd>  as  well' as 
lomidiwHh>a^air«fcy  and  promptitude  wHatevet'  he  may  hai^i 
written.  This  latter  has  4ilHiiys  been  a  complex  attalnrnent^  $ 
whereas/ fai  these  ohapters,  all  the  wwds  which -mi^*  be  Mrri^eH 
by  means  of  one  short-'faand  character,  are  printed  in  italics  ^ 
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difficult  woitlft,  ]»  dearly  pointed  out.  Kules»  are  likewise  ifinoi, 
far  Ham  ftina&iiott'bt^n^tmrf  imaaks  'ito«aq^e83  iotpovtant  wcnnb 
of  frequent  occurrence;  and>  means  are  shewn^  by-i'WliifAi' « 
^nxficient  may  carry  Ym  abbreviations  to  any  extant  oonsialent 
vitk  accurate  legibility. 


Art.  lO^^^lAfimtme  S^orie$;  comprised  progressively  Itt    word* 

<  of 'ofie/  two,'wAd  tiiree  Syllabfos.  '  ByB.  Fen<«rfok;  'HluMntted 

WM' C(ipif0r-f>l&ler'£iigrarring8;    18ito.    Pp^  UTO.    LcngduM 

'  «lw*^€o.''  WIST,    '.  •  !»'•  .        '  ♦ 

Wm.  take  pleasurein  every  oppprtiuity  to  recommend  children*! 
books.  These  little  stories  are  very  inviting^  and  convey  excel- 
lent moral  Instruction  to  the  infant  mind. 


Akt,  11.— il  Complete  Syiimof  JShon^Hand;  illusiiiled  by  aiiXi 
Engravings,  adapted  to  the  Pulpit  and  Courts  of  Law,  and 
every  purpose  i£  expeditious  Writing.  By  A.  W.  Stones, 
Teacher  of  MaAhcmalifis^  &c.    Mmo.    Pp.  90.    (MtmaACo* 

1814.  f  ^  \  'n 

This  little  treatise  is  sanctioned  by  a  Very  respectaMe  list  of 
subscribers,  and  possesses  considerable  claims  on  public  patnn 
iiage*  TetUottsneas  and  ambiguity  always  .damp  the  ftrdours  of 
sUtfiy }  by  presenting  difficulties  miaay.  fear  to  encounliiet*;  On 
this  head,  Mr.  Stone  stands  very  conspicuously  a  model  for 
imitation. 

Byrom's  system,  price  one  guinea*  takes  thirty^tfar^  stroke« 
with  the  pen  to  write  the  alphabet.  Ewington's  the  s^me.  Gur- 
ney's  thirty-two  j  Hudson^sand  Mavor's,  each,  thirty  i  whereas,  th^ 
system  before  us  emplays  only  twenty^'three.  Now,  th^itlpbttbet, 
bejng  the  pivot  on  which  all  literary,  systems  mako  th^  evobir 
-tipivs.tlvb  reduction,  from  tiurty-three  to»  twenty-three  strpkaspiS 
the  pen  in  its  coinprehension,  is  a selfncvident  advanttkge.       »  >  <} 

The  anrang^ement  and  position  of  the  vowels,  the  propoaitiohsi 
and  the  terminations  $  together  with  the  abbreviated  characteiDi 
io  this  system^  not  only  tend  to  beautify  the  writing^.and  reuder 
It  more  easjr  to  be  read,  but  greatly  assist  ^peditioa. 

The  subjects  chosen  for  study  are  pleasing,  instmctive^  and 
raoial.  They  a«o  oampiised  unde«  the  fbUowing;  iieads/.frrof 
Ingraiitiide  to  Qoi  ^  a  Description  of  the  Passions )  or^  ihft  astwr 
ral  affections  of  men,  with  the  use  and  abuse  of  tbemk :  An.fair 
tsodhietioa  to  theArtaaiid  Soiencc«^  eaplaiAis^the.f^nMMAa 
(if  nature^  '  Qsogmiphy,  <m  an  e&ptaiiation  ol  the  avtl6Qia]r«iiAi 
iMtiml  divisioiMb«£  Jfih^.  tmaQunous  globe.  Astrouoviy^rWlkdi 
Includes  the  solar  systeps^  the  fixed  stars,^  Jhoeriayetifl^  OofnslBt>'v^ 
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AkT.  lij-^the  Hkiary  of  Utile  Henry  4Utd  hii  tlednr;      iBmo^ 
Pp.  ia9.    a  and  3.  RdbhitoB.     1815. 

AflMfi^fliiuiMKiMt  for  ^ddrea.  The  laogm^  k  {4«iiii 
udrMMkryaa  QooiMersUe-por^  tM^ir]ptei«pf  ittC(»niMftfon; 

to  which  the  dawnidg  mind  is  not  alwayg  svt^l^miSj  ^hwted : 
Ire  ii[t^an  ^he  true  principles  o^  religion^  which  ought  tp  be  the 
tfgukteel  basis  of  aS:  onr  actions  thr oiigb  life. 

: -i..^^ . ,^rr-n ■•'  1  ■■■■>  .      '   { 

NOVELS. 

Abv.  lS.««<v*iiMt,  or  Bdiabnvrii,    a  Note!.    Bjr  Mik  itedie.    i 
Vols*    i^mo.    Pp.  ^d>  17^.    Cradock  aiMl  Co*    1815. 

iibui.  HocHRda  a  ^etexan  ia  the  no^irel  »rHee,  btai  6om  aot, 
exactly,  by  her  writings^  confiilh  the  proVcrb-^'  that  fnn^ct 
makes  perfect/ 

Romaiitic  plot^matrvdlous  inoideHli-fSaloaic  loiEe-o-^oaning 
laaifop^e^ofly  imagery— with  all  its  Wftm^.accomponuDeDtal 
Vhe  tale  is- not;  however^m^intetesting  5  partictthuply,  to  those  who 
dtt^t  to^igh over  passionate  love^scenes^  and  seBthnental distress. 


Aht.  14. — Hmfiihom  Cottage,  or  the  Two  Cnpids.    A  Tde.    9 
Vols.    By  J.  Jones,    l^mo.    Pji.993,  330.    Aspeme*    1815. 

,  Tiers. perusal  of  these  Tolumes  has  afforded  us  some  entertdn- 
ment.  The  tale  is  pleasing  and  rdated  in  good  language.  Itcom- 
bines  sonnd  principles  with  interest  of  narmtive^  ai^d  is  one  of 
^lose  few  novels  which  may  be  read  with  safety. 


Akt.  15.— Hfctf  Fugitive,  or  Family  Incidents.    3  Vob.    Tp.9^ 
Black  and  Co.    .1815. 

Maiw  noTeBlBts^  aMempi  to  amuse  tlie  iguoraiil,  with  sketi^iet 
of  high  lifep,  who  nev^had  an  opportimiiy  to  pbs»  tile  poi^in  a 
gitail  man*e  hall<  ' 

Msiy:  we  pvesiHtte  our*  author  to  be  6pprtlif  jmfhmi^^ 
thojpawybraicers.  and  gin-shopsy  to  which  he>  et^ftecfoiOy^iu*^ 
tPOMces^arif  i»eoUipany  witfi^  beftiitiMyu«bgf«imi^  tireutuaUy^ 
l|ys  JMy  EmiM  SouHiJby  ^ 
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Art.  16. — dUetvatUm  on  n  Pamphlet,  entitled  ^  Important  FadMi,  hf^ 
*  PhiianthropQs,  .  By  a  Member  of  the  Norwich  Umon  Li^O^e. 
12mo.    F^.  26.    Gf.  and  S.  Robinson.     1815. 

A  8HOKT  pamplikt^  written  to  confdte  randry  anonymous  as- 
jpsfoims  against  the  Norwich  I/ife  Offiee.  We  eaandt  «xier  int0 
ihe  detail ;  but  must  declare,  that  we  haye  found  much  useful  in* 
Ibrmation  upon  the  principles  of  Life  Assurance — a  system  which^ 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  has  been  attended  with  ▼eiy<benefidal 
results  to 'society.  In^  proof  of  thia  position,  the  Compaiay  shew 
the  increase  of  business  and  profits  within  l^e  last  forty  yean  in^ 
iKhe  Editable  Assuliance  Office  (besides  their  having  reduced  the 
rate  of  their  premiums  67^  per  cent,  during  that  time)  to-ainoiuit 
to  an  increase  of  surplus  capital  scarcely  credible.  In  17T4  it 
jtmounted  only  to  d3>8752.;  whereas  it  increaaed  to  lfiB7,Q00U 
when  they  dis^ided  profits  in  1809. 


Art.  17. '-^Appendix  tq  Notes  on  a  Journey  through  FrasHe^  ham 

Dieppe,  through  Paris  and  Lyons,  to  the  Pyrennees>  and  back, 

•  4;hrougb  Toulouse,  in  ^uly,  August,  and  September,  1814:  de^^ 

.  vpcribing  .the  Habits  of  the  Peqple,  and  the  Agriculture  of  tt^ 

Country.    By  Morris  Birbeck.     12ino.  Pp.13.    Phillipa,  181&. 

.  This  appendii^  may  be  yery  useful  to  the  purchasers  of  Mr. 
Birbeck*8  Journey  through  France  -,  but,  as  we  have  not  seen  il, 
the  pamphlet  before  us,  which  appears  to  be  occupied  with  reflec- 
tions on  the  sltfve  trade,  is  altogether  uninteDigible.  We  no- 
tice it,  however,  to  ahcw  an  atteation  tQ  every  publication  sent 
|o  us. 


Art.  18.— fi^por*  of  the  Committee  to  the  General  Meetingoftke  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  November,  1814.  19mo«  FpcM:-^ 
liongman  and  Co.     1815. 

Th^b  institution  is  one,  among  tiie  very  many^  which, 4p^s|<j 
much  honour  to  the  British  people,  as  public  philarUhropists'.  The 
benevolent  of  this  description  will,  we  presume,  find  the  following 
Tiimple  appeal  conclusive. 

From  the  pre$ent  state  and  views  of  thi^  valUable'society,'we 
coiJitct,  that,  by  their  eatertions,  a  great  number  of  schools  have 
been  established  in  Buglaiid,  Ireland^  and  ScotU&d>  and,  that 
their  system  has  \feeu  introduced  into  A^a„  Africa,  aiui  As^ettcUy, 
by  persona  trained  and  qualified  at  the  parent  institution.  In  les$ 
than  seveQ  vears,  many  thousand  children^  of  both  Sfsxes,  hiive 
been  rescued  from  ignoniice,  and  hove  been  directed  into  the  paths 
of  virtue  and  jrietf.  The  sum  now  requixiM  to  confimi  this  sodit 
ety  on  a  respectable  and  efficient  foundation^  is  «stuq(iated  at  up  mpm 
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than  ten  thousand  pounds ;  which  difficulty  removed^  the  blessings 
of  knowledge  might  be  diffused  to  the  population  of  the  whole 
world. 

'  This  pamphlet  contai  ns  the  state  of  the  principal  schools  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  a  variety  of  interesting  particulars  to  in- 
vite and  cheer  benevolenoe,  in  aid  of  so  noble  an  institution. 
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Adams's  Latin  Dictionary,  second  ed.  8vd. 

Albin*s;  T.  Catalogue  of  Books^  for  1814,  now  selling  at  Spald- 
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other  printed^  catalogue. 

Allen's  Collectanea  Latina,  or  easy  construing  Lessons,  12mo. 

Alison's^  Archibald^  LL.B.  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles 
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CreTier*8,  John  Baptist  IfC^^is,  History  of  the  Roman  Empe- 
rors, fh>m  Augustus  to  Constantine,  translated  from  thefVench^ 
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8vo. 

Huntingford*s,  G.  I.  Discourses,  9  vols.  8vo. 

Jacquelme,  a  Tale,  a  n.  ed. 

Ingram's,  Henry,  Flower  of.  Wye,  a  Poem,  in  six  cantos,  8vo. 

Jones's,  William,  Key  to  the  Art  of  Ringing,  with  considerable 
additions,  a  n.  ed.  l%no. 

Karnes's,  Lord,  Gentleman  Farmer,  sixth  ed.  8vo. 

Lackington's  Catalogue,  Svo. 

Letters  written  during  a  Captivity  in  Prance,  by  an  Officer,  2 
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Littlehales,  Mr.  Richard,  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
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Longman's  Catalogue. 

Lothaire,  a  Romance,  in  six  cantos  with  Notes,  by  Robert  Gil- 
mour. 

Mathers,  Rev.  T.  R.  on  Rent, 

,    on  Foreign  Corn. 

Bfoat's,  Richard  M.A.  Sermons,  vol.  III. 

Mason's,  William  Shaw  Esq.  M.R.I,A.  Statistical  Account  or 
Parochial  Survey  of  Ireland,  vol.  I.  Svo. 

MiscellaneouB  Precepts,' second  ed.  18mo. 

Morell'-s  Reasons  for  Classical  Education. 

Original  Lines  and  Translations,  by  the  author  of  the  Bioscope. 
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Pannegiano's  British  Gallery  of  Pictures,  No.  XI. 
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Fi|grim>  the,  of  the  Sun^  by  James  Hog|^. 

Quarterly^  the,  ReWewy  Na.  IXXJH.  • 

Roece^s,  Dr.  Statement  of  the  Last  It^nes^  and  DeaMi  of  Mm, 
Sputhcott,  8vp. 

Jfobert^'  Cambrian  Antiquities,  coloured  plaJtes,  Sfo. 

Series,  a,  of  lUustrations  for  the  X^rd  of  the  kles,  a  Pf^JB  b j 
W'  Scott^  Esq.  from  the  design  of  It*  Wes^all^  JSsq.  Lopgooaq 
and  Co. 

ScQtt's  Christian  Life  Abridged^  &vq- 

Shedley*8,  Edw.  Japhihah. 

Special  Report,  a,  of  the  Genefal  Committee  of  the  London 
Infirmary^  for  curing  Diseases  of  the  BJye,  8vo. 

Spence*s>  WmuEsq.  FX.S.  Refutatioifpf  the  Directions  against 
the  Corn  Bill,  8vo.. 
.    Spurzheim*s,  Dr.  Physiognomical  System,  royal  Bvo. 

Travels  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  in  Albany,  Thessaly,  and  Greece,  ii) 
181d — 13,  by  Henry  Holland,  M  J).    Longnaan  apd  Co- 
.  Thorpes  Letter  to  Wm.  WUberforce,  Esq.  M.P. 

Vincent's  Sermons,  8vo. 

Voyage,  a,  to  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar,  up  the  Mediterranean  t^ 
Malta  and  Sicily,  by  Lieut.-Greneral  Cpckburn,  2  vols.  8vo.    ; 

tVillibert,  Sir,  de  Woverley,  or  the  Bridal  Pve^,  a  Poem,  by  E, 
S.  Francis, 

Wright's  School  Orator,  19mo. 

Watson's  Tracts,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Iv  the  Pre8s>  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Early  History,  of 
Engraving,  on  Copper  and  in  Wood  ^  with  an  Account  of  the  most 
ancient  Engravers  and  their  Works,  from  thefarliest  period  to  th^ 
middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  -,  comprising  Obseryations  on  some 
of  the  First  Works  ornamented  with  Wood-cuts.  By  Wm.  Youn^ 
Otley,  F.AJ9.  The  Work  will  be  illustrated  by  numerous  fac- 
similes of  scarce  and  interesting  specimens  of  the  Art,  and  >vill  b« 
farther  eqriched,  by  impressions  taken  from  some  of  the  original 
31ock8  engraved  by  Albert  Durer. 
. .- ^.^^ ^ — . —^ 

TO  CpRHESFONDENTS. 

We  beg  to  thank  Castor  for  his  very  friendly  letter,  and  trust 
he  will  find  our  printing  improved. 

C.  W.*s  article  is  left,  with  compliments,  at  our  publiflier's. 

Q  IN  THB  coBNBR  is  infbrmcd,  no  essay  can  be  admitted.  His 
anecdotes  are  scandal  in  the  extreme.     . 

Viator  shall  be  attended  to. 

X.  Y.  Z.  offers  a  Comespondeooe  that  we  accept  wfflini^y. 

*i^*  Publighersare  soUcileS  to  tend  their  Works  for  Re^riew  as  early 
metery  nwn4h  as  possible.  Several  Notices  of  new  hooks,  have  been 
received  too  fate  for  insertion,  ff'e  desire  to  gisfc  etferg  pMkiiy,  in 
our  power,  to  aU  objects  of  Uttralure. 
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Art.  I. — A  Brief  Account  of  the  Jesuits,  with  historical  Proofs  in  Sup'^ 
port  of  it;  tending  to  establish  the  Danger  of  the  RevivaLof  that 
Order  to  the  World  at  large,  and  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  parti* 
cular.      8vo.    Pp.  56.    C.  and  J.  Rivington.     1815. 

AhscfSG  the  various  evils,  at  this  moment,  threatening  the 
vital  interests  of  our  country,  few,  if  any,  more  imperiously  call 
for  the  vigilant  exertions  of  our  legislatui-e,  than  the  revival  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  by  the  reigning  Pope,  after  its  Solemn 
al)olit]on  by  Pope  Clement  XIV. 

It  is  not  a  little,  remarkable,  that  this  religiously  political* 
event  has  been  obstinately  enforced,  under  the  tremendous  de- 
Buneiations  of  the  Romish  church,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
veto  of  catholic  sovereigns,  who  have  wisely  considered  it  to  be 
a  revival  inoompatible  with  the  general  interests  of  civil  society. 

Viewing  this  order  as  a  college,  we  have  to  admire  the  stu-r 
pendous  pillars  of  learning  by  which  it  was,  heretofore,  sup- 
ported ;  but,  when  we  peep  behind  the  great  curtain,  .and  be- 
nold  state  politicians  clad  m  monastic  humility,  and  sovereigns 
in  the  disguise  of  mendicants  j  when  we  see  the  splendours  of 
sdence  casting  a  false  lustre  over  the  most  corrupt  principles"; 
we  shall  find,  that,  the  crimes  of  this  order  are  incorporate  with 
its  institution }  and,  that  they  are  more  baneful  to  humanity, 
than  the  scattered  evils  of  Pandora's  bojc. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  contemplate  the  religious  modiesty  of 
the  Pope,  in  prefacing  this  assumption  of  power.  By  a  bull, 
dated  the  7tb  of  August,  18^14,  his  holiness  sets  forth,  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  employ  all  his  authority  to  relieve  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  catholic  world.  He  recites  the  revival  of  the  or- 
der in  Russia,  in  1801,  at  the  prayer  of"  the  Emperor  Paul ; 
and,  in  Sicily,  in  1804,  at  the  desire  of  King  Ferdinand ;  and 
proceeda  to  state,  that  he  should  deem  himself  guilty  of  a  great 
crimhe  towards  God,  if^  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  christian  re- 
public, he  should  neglect  to  employ  the  suds  which  the  special 
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providence  of  the  Almighty  had  yielded  to  his  powers ;  and^  if 
placed  in  the  bark  of  St.  Peter,  and  tossed  by  continual  stomis^ 
he  should  refuse  to  employ  the  vigorous  and  experienced  rowers 
who  volunteer  their  services. 

By  virtue  of  this  specious  metaphor,  therefore,  the  holy  fa- 
ther, meditating  a  tyranny  of  ^)ostolic  influence  over  prostrate 
bigotry,  enacts,  in  perpetual  vaUdity,  that  the  concessions  made 
to  the  Jesuits  in  Russia  and  in  Sicily,  do  extend,  not  only  to  aU 
his  ecclesiastical  states,  but  to  all  other  states  !  The  bull 
then  decrees  all  necessary  powers  to  the  present  General  of  the 
society,  to  receive  all  who  may  desire  admission  to  the  order^ 
whose  members  are  directed  to  apply  themselves  to  the  educa- 
tion of  youth — ^to  direct  colleges  and  seminaries — ^to  hear  con- 
fessions— to  preach — and  to  administer  the  sacrament.  The, 
order  is,  moreover,  taken  jinder  the  especialr  guardianship  of 
the  Holy  See,  which  reserves  the  power  of  directing  all  that  may 
be  necessary  to  consolidate  the  society  more  and  more;  to 
render  it  stronger;  and  to  purge  it  from  abuses — shouU  they 
ever  creep  in! 

^is  bull  is  directed  to  be  inviolably  observed  tn  aU  jutwre 
time;  that  it  shall  never  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  or  re- 
insion  qf  any  judge,  with  whatever  power  he  may  he  chthedr^ 
declaring  null  and  void  any  encroachment  thereon,  either  know- 
ingly or  from  ignorance;  and,  finally,  the  bull  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment XIV.  is  contumaciously  abrogated. 

The  publication  of  this  edict  was  followed  by  an  act,  ordain- 
ing  the  restitution  of ^  the  funds,  which  were  the  patrimony  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  making  compensations  for  their  confiscated 
property. 

We  will  now  pry  a  little  into  the  origin,  the  constitution,  and 
the  laws  of  this  society.  The  order  of  Jesuits  was  founded  in 
1540,  by  Ignatius  Loyola*.  It  was  his  profession,  and  has  con- 
tinued the  precept  of  his  followers,  that  he  acted  under  the  im- 
mediate inspiration  of  Heaven.  Notwithstanding^  these  high 
sounding  pretensions.  Pope  Paul  III.  refused,  on  the  represen- 
tation of  a  committee  of  cardinals  appointed  to  the  enquiry,  to 
grant  his  approbation :  for  the  cardinals,  who  foresaw  the  dan- 
gers, not  only  incidental  to,  but  irreparable  from,  such  an  insti- 
tution, continued  stedfast  in  their  opposition*  But  Ignatius 
Loyola  eventually  removed  the  Pope's  scruples,  by  proposing, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  three  vow^,  common  to  all  religious 
orders,  namiely — ^poverty,  chastity,  and  monastic  obedience — 
the  members  of  his  socie^  should  make  a  fourth  vow  of  uficon- 
diHonal  obedience  to  the  Pope;  binding  themselves  to  go 
whithersoever  his  holiness  might  command  in  the  sorice  of 
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t^^n;  and  that^  without  requiring  any  support  from  the 
chimsh. 

TWs  bait  was  irresistible.  The  popish  system,  at  that  pe- 
riod, was  environed  by  enemies ;  and  the  papal  authority  consi- 
derably weakened,  by  the  revolt  of  many  nations  from  the 
Romish  church.  The  acqmsition,  therefore,  of  a  society  thus 
peculiarly  devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  presented  most  alluring 
prospects;  and  the  event  fully  justified  the  crafty  anticipation. 
In  less  than  half  a  century  the  society  obtained  establishments , 
in  every  country^ attached  to  the  Romish  faith:  they  grew  in 
power,  encreased  in  wealth,  and  shone  in  learning.  They  were 
equaily  celebrated  by  the  friends,  and  dreaded  by  the  enemies, 
or  the  Holy  See;  and  were,  confessedly,  the  most  able,  as  well 
as  the  most  enterprising  order,  in  the  church. 

To  their  founder  is  to  be  attributed  that  artful  infusion  of 
religious  ardour,  which  characterizes  the  Jesuits.  It  so  inter- 
mingled with  their  every  regulation,  that  it  diffused  enthusi- 
asm ;  but^  to  Lainez  and  to  Acquaviva-f  the  two  Generals  who 
succeeded  Ignatius  Lioyola — are  to  be  attributed  the  profound 
and  hypocritical  policy  which  has  since  distinguished  the  order. 
To  Lainez,  in  particular,  they  owe  the  Secreta  Monita,*  or 
secret  instructions,  which  were  unrevealed  until  about  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  An  edition  of  this  rare  work, 
in  the  original  Latin,  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in 
1722.  As  these  secret  instructions  are  difficult  to  procure^ 
they  are  little  known. 

*  The  object  of  all  other  monastic  societies,  is  to  separate  man 
from  the  world;  that  of  the  Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  is  uni- 
versal worldly  activity.  The  General  of  the  order  was  invested 
with  despotic  authority.  Hb  supreme  will  was,  to  each  mem- 
ber, oracular;  and 

'  Ab  the  constitutions  of  the  order  vest  in  the  Creneral  such  ab- 
solute dominion  over  aU  its  members,  they«  carefully  provide  fof 
his  heing  perfectly  informed  with  respeet  to  the  character  and  aInlUieg 
(^  his  subjects.  £very  novice  who  offers  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
entering  into  the  order^  is  obliged  to  manifest  his^  conscience  to 
the  superior,  or  a  person  appointed  by  him :  and  is  required,  not 
only  to  confess  his  sins  and  defects,  but  to  discover  the  inclina- 
tions, the  passions,  and  the  bent  of  his  soul.  This  manifestation 
must  be  renewed  every  six  months.    The  society,  not  satisfied 


^  The  Seertia  Hhtuta  was  first  discovered  by  Christian,  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
vhen  he  seixed  the  JesuiU'  coUege  at  Paderbom,  in  Westphalia ;  the  whole  mys- 
texy  is  developed  in  90  appendix  to  our  pamphlet.  It  has  made  our  blood  run 
cold  to  read  it.  '' 
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with  penetrating  in  this  manner  into  the  inmost  rdcesses  of  th« 
heart,  directs  each  member  to ,  observe  the  words  and  actions  of 
the  novices  3  they  are  coi^stituted  spies  upon  their  conduct^  and 
are  bound  to  disclose  every  thing  or  importance  concerning  then| 
to  the  superior.  In  order  that  this  scrutiny  into  their  character 
may  be  as  complete  as  possible,  a  long  noviciate  must  expire,  du- 
ring which  they  pass  through  the  several  gradations  of  rank  in 
the  society ;  and  they  must  have  attained  the  full  age  of  thirty- 
three  years  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  take  the  final  vows,  by 
which  they  become  professed  members.  By  these  various  me- 
thods, the  superiors,  under  whose  immeaiate  inspection  the  no- 
vices are  placed,  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  dispo- 
sition and  talents.  Ip  order  that  the  General^  who  is  the  soul  that 
animates  and  moves  the  whole  society^  may  have  under  his  eye 
every  thing  necessary  to  inform  or  direct  liim,  the  provincials  and 
heads  of  the  several  houses  are  obliged  to  transmit  to  him  regu- 
lar and  frequent  reports  concerning  the  members  under  their  in- 
•spection.  In  these,  they  descend  into  minute  details  with  respect 
to  the  character  of  each  person,  his  abilities,  natural  or  acquired, 
his  temper,  liis  experience  in  a£fairs,  and  the  particular  depart- 
ment for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  These  reports,  when  digested 
and  arranged,  are  entered  into  registers  kept  for  the  purpose,  that 
the  General  may>  at  one  comprehensive  view,  survey  the  state  of 
the  society  in  every  corner  of  the  earthy  observe  the  qualifications 
and  talents  of  its  members ;  and  thus  select,  with  perfect  informa-r 
tion,  the  instruments  which  his  absolute  power  can  employ  ii^ 
any  service  for  which  he  thinks  fit  to  destine  them/ 

Thus  trained,  they  were  dispersed  throughout  the  world  to 
labour  with  unwearied,  zeal,  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  maat 
kind.  They  became  teachers — pulpit  orators— confessors ;  and^ 
as  missionaries,  they  travelled  to  convert  unbelieving  nations :  - 
90  that,  at  length,  the  novelty  of  this  institution,  as  well  as  the 
singularity  of  its  objects,  procured  them  many  exalted  patrons. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Jesuits,  un- 
remitting in  their  pious  labours,  had  obtained  the  direction  of 
the  education  of  youth  in  every  catholic  country  in  Europe. 
They  became  confessors  to  monarchs,  and  were  spiritual  guides 
to  almost  every  person  of  rank  or  power.  Such  advantages  to 
an  active  and  enterprising  body  of  men  are  obvious.  Over  the 
minds  which  they  formed  in  youth,  they  obtained  ascendancy 
in  riper  years.  They  assisted  in  the  direction  of  state  politics; 
they  were  busy  agents  in  intrigue  and  revolution ;  and,  in  shorty 
possessed  the  master-key  of  the  human  passions. 

In  addition  to  the  sources  of  wealth  common  to  all  religious 
orders,  they  obtained  a  special  licence  from  the  court  of  Rom^ 
to  tfade  with  the  nations  whom  they  professed  to  convert, 
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With  this  permission^  they  opened  an  extensive  ccMnmerce 
mth  the  two  Indies;  and,  eventually,  acquired  a  sovereignty 
in  the  southern  continent  of  America,  where  they  reigned  over 
3ome  hundred  thousands  of  subjects. 

Thus  empowered,  and  swayed  by  one  ardent,  unalterable 
principle— 'the  spirit  of  attachment  to  their  order — ^they  pro- 
pagated  a  SYSTBM   OF  RELAXED  AND  PLIANT   MORALITY— VCiy 

accommodating,  in  its  tenets,  to  the  frailties  of  man.  This  new 
system  justified  vice — ^tolerated  human  imperfections — and  au- 
thorised the  daring  of  the  crafty  politician,  under  this  diaboli* 
ical  maxim,  that  the  ^bnd  sanctified  the  means  !' 

And  thisi  refinement  of  policy,  we  believe,  is  pretty  well  un- 
derstood at  the  present  day:  ragged  rogues  are  hanged; 
whereas,  embroidered  villany  experiences  a  very  different  order 
oi  exaltation.  We  could  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  digress  a  little 
here;  but  the  m^esty  of  law  frowns  upon  our  temerity,  and 
we  make  our  silent  bow,  with  overawed  humility. 

'  As  the  prosperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  connected  with 
'^he  preservation  of  the  papal  authority^  the  Jesuits  influenced  by 
the  same  principle  of  attachment  to  the  interests  of  their  society, 
have  been  the  most  zealous  patrons  of  those  doctrines  which  tend 
to  exalt  ecclesiastical  power  on  the  nuns  of  civil  government.  They 
have  attributed  to  the  court  of  Rome  a  jurisdiction,  as  extensive 
and  absolute  as  was  claimed  by  the  most  presumptuous  pontiffs  in 
the  dark  ages.  They  have  contended  for  the  entire  independence 
of  ecclesiastics  on  the  civil  magistrates.  They  have  pubUsked  such 
tenets  concerning  the  duty  of  opposing  princes,  who  were  enemies  to  the 
catholic  faith,  as  countenanced  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  tended  to 
dissolve  all  the  ties  which  connect  subjects  with  their  rulers. 

*  As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority,  from  the 
zeal  with  which  it  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  Romish  church 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Reformers,  its  members,  proud  of  this 
distinction,  have  considered  it  as  their  peculiar  function  to  combat 
the  opinions f  and  to  check  the  progress  of,  the  protestants.  They  have 
made  use  of  every  art,  ana  have  employed  ever)-  weapon,  against 
them :  they  have  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  every  gentle  or 
tolerating  measure  in  their  favour :  they  have  incessantly  stirred  up 
against  them  all  the  rage  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  persecution.* 

If  this  our  sketch  of  the  laws,  polity,  and  geniils  of  this 
formidable  and  ambitious  order,  has  awakened  curiosity  to  be 
more  fully  instructed  in  theur  political  constitution,  their  never- 
sleeping  demon  of  intrigue,  and  their  arrogated  power,  we  re- 
commend an  attentive  perusal  of  the  well-wTought  niurative 
before  us :  and  we,  more  especially^  oiler  to  the  public  con- 
/sideration,  the  development  of  the  secret  institutions  of  this 
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elevated  body^  the  mysterious  records  of  which  they  produced 
in  courts  pending  the  prosecution  carried  on  against  tiieir  so- 
.ciety  in  France  and  Portugal.  These  are  most  important ;  for^ 
previously  to  that  epoch,  so  impenetrable  ivas  their  mystery, 
that  although  the  society  were  diffused  throughout  the  world, 
no  member  had,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  ever  betrayed  the 
secrets  of  his  order;  and  this  concealment,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  was  even  connived  at  by  the  several  courts  of 
judicature,  before  whom  they  had,  occasionally,  refused  to  ex-^ 
pose  their  grand  arcana. 

At  length,  the  pernicious  spirit  of  their  constitution  vrronght 
its  own  destruction.  It  had  long  been  obnoxious  to  some  of 
the  leading  powers  of  Europe :  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  found 
it  expedient  to  check  their  progress  in  his  dominions.  James 
I.  in  1604,  expelled  them  by  proclamation  from  England.  In 
1606,  they  were  dismissed  from  Venice.  In  1759>  flrom  Por* 
tugal.  In  1764,  from  France.  In  1767,  from  Spain  and 
Sicily;  and,  fin§lly,  they  were  abolished  by  Pope  Clement  XIV. 
in  1773.  ' 

Shall  we  not,  therefore,  proclaim,  that  it  b  the  bounden 
duty  of  our  representatives  in  parliament,  to  protest  against  a 
HOLY  ASSOCIATION,  composcd  of  fanatical  blood-hounds,  whose 
religious  maxims  it  is,  to  prowl  throughout  the  habitable  globe^ 
searching  for  whom  they  may  devour. 

In  vain  does  the  pious  Pope,  clothing  his  patronage  in  po- 
litical sanctity,  assure  us,  that  his  bull  ])romi$es  more,  for  the 
future  good  of  Europe,  than  any  event  of  the  last  twenty 
years  :  that  Clement  XIV.  was  a  weak  and  imbecile  prelate, 
partly  flattered,  and  partly  menaced,  into  an  act  of.  self-des- 
truction, in  the  abolition  of  his  best  bulwark — the  society  of 
Jesuits :  and,  finally,  that  h^d  the  Jesuits  rei^ained,  the 
French  revolution,  with  all  its  excesses,  would  never  have  oc- 
curred. 

Men  of  common  understanding,  •and  reflecting  qualities, 
are  not  to  be  cheated  of  their  senses  by  delusion,  however 
pompous  in  its  decoration.  We  will  not  enter  into  any  his- 
torical detail  of  remote  religious  warfare  ;  we  will  not  exhibit 
the  Book  of  Martyrs,  in  confirmation  of  the  horrors  of  a 
catholic  yoke ',  we  will  not  analyze  the  Romish  faith,  or  attack 
the  devotion  of  its  zealots — ^but,  we  will  ask,  and  peremptorily 
too,  if  it  be  meet,  that  our  representatives  should  sleep,  while 
the  prelude  is  in  active  preparation  to  a  future  enaction  of  some 
bloody  national  tragedy  ? 

Shall  parliament  be  silent  while  tnis  bull  decrees,  in  per- 
petual VALIDITY,  TO  ALL  STATES,  an  cxtenslou  of  the  papal 
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pfttronage— -under  protestant  protection?  The  Jesuits  are, 
even  at  this  hour,  establishing  themselves  in  our  empire,  and 
have  found  advocates  in  our  press.  Is  parliament  unread  in 
history?  Is  it  unknown  to  them,  that  when  the  Jesuits 
flourished,  they  so  flourished  in  treason,  in  sedition,  and  in 
assQ^ination ;  never  forgetting  their  fundamental  principle, 
that  the  ^  bnd  sanctifisd  thb  means  ! '  Must  we^  tell  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  that  this  society  is£in  universal  monarchy, 
of  whifh  the  General  is  the  supreme,  so  confirmed  in  1591  by 
the-Pope  ?  That  this  General,  or,  more  proparly,  this  des* 
potic  sovereign,  possesses,  independently  even  of  the  Pope, 
Bnlimitpul  controu^  over  the  person,  conduct,  conscience, 
of  every  member :  that  he  elects  professors,  superintends  all 
colleges,  and  decides,  without  chapter  or  other  judicial  form, 
on  all  controversies;  makes  contracts  without  the  privity 
of  his  society,  dissolves  all  engagements,  nuIUfies  all  acts  at 
his  sole  pleasiu'e :  that  he  arrogates  supremacy  over  all  other 
religious  orders,  and,  most  especially,  directs  and  aids  the 
horrors  of  the  inquisitorial  power  ? 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  recount  the  miseries  which 
have  arisen,  in  all  countries,  from  the  secular  spirit,  cruel  per- 
secution, and  restless  intrigues,  of  this  detestable  society ; 
but  we  may,  briefly,  state,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  ruler  of  the  Jesuits  was  president  of  the 
Council  of  Sixteen,  which  gave  impule  to  the  league  formed 
in  P^iris;  and,  thence,  throughout  France.  Matthieu  and 
Auger,  both  Jesuits,  were  confessors  to  Henri  III.;  the  re- 
sult of  this  league  was  the  murder  of  that  monarch,  in  1589, 
by  Clement,  a  Jesuit.  During  the  three  months'  siege  of 
Paris,  it  was  estimated,  that  one  himdred  thousand  souls  pe- 
rished by  famine,  and  by  the  sword,  in  opposing  *  Henri  IV.« 

*  The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  affords  a  succession  of  their 
plots  ;  Parsons  and  Campion^  the  Jesuits,  first  stirred  up  sedition 
and  revolt.  The  latter,  with  Sherwin  and  Bryant^  were  convicted 
on  the  clearest  evidence,  in  1581.  Parsons,  who  escaped  to 
Rome,  never  ceased  for  eighteen  years  to  libel  tlie  first  person- 
ages of  England,  and  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  :  his   inter- 


*  When  this  prince  was  proclaimed,  he  was  a  protestant ;  and,  accordlnj^  to 
Pe  Thou,  had  experienced  a  narrow  escape  from  the  Jesuits  and  the  Inouisitkm. 
The  rebellion  was  at  their  instigation.  Barriere,  Chastel,  and  Ravilliac  were 
trained  to  attempt  the  assassination  of  Henri  IV. ;  the  latter  succeeded.  Cou- 
drette  shews,  that  the  Jesuits  prepared  chambers,  partially  darkened,  into 
which  the  appearances  of  infernal  beings  were  introduced,  and  other  devices 
fontri%'ed,  by  which  the  minds  of  their  disciples  were  wrought  up,  from  tlM$ 
contemplation  of  scenes  of  horror,  to  the  cumibission  of  acts  of  horror ! 
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cepted  letters  prove  his  activity  in  the  invasion  intended  for  lbs, 
and  he  strove  to  excite  partizans  in  England  to  favour  the  attempt, 
invariably  representing  the  Queen  as  an  usurper  and  a  heretic.  la 
1584,  Parri  was  executed,  who  confessed  tliat  he  had  been  insti- 

fated,  first  by  Palmio,  a  Jesuit,  at  Venice,  afterwards  by  the 
esuits  at  Lyons,  and  finally,  by  those  of  Paris,  to  assassinate 
the  Queen,  the  last  of  whom  took  his  confession,  and  gave  him 
the  sacrament,  on  his  devoting  himself  to  that  act.  Crichton,  a 
Jesuit,  who  had  been  trying  in  Scotland,  in  vain,  to  engage  the 
king,  with  the  Pope  and  king  of  Spain,  to  dethrone  Elizabeth, 
persuaded  Bonsse  (who  was  an  agent  of  Spain  in  distributing" 
money  in  Scotland)  to  assassinate  hor,  but  without  effect.  The 
parliament,  in  1585,  passed  an  act  forbidding  all  persons  to  har- 
bour Jesuits.  Elizabeth  wrote,  with  her  own  hand,  to  Henri 
III.  of  France,  after  the  conspiracy  against  her  life,  informing 
him  that  the  Jesuits  had  contrived  it,  '  who,*  says  she,  '  hold  it 
meritorious  to  kill  a  sovereign  whom  the  Pope  has  deposed  ^  *  and 
she  then  warns  him  against  them,  and  he  would  have  done  well 
if  he  had  observed  her  caution.' 

In  1592,  Patrick  CuUcn,  at  the  instigation  of  Holt,  a 
Jesuit  (from  whom  he  had,  previously,  received  absolution, 
and  the  sacrament)  came  to  England  to  assassinate  Elizabeth. 
He  published  a  book  to  prove,  that  it  was  <  permitted  by  thb 

LAW,  AS  WBLL  AS  ACCBPTABLB  TO  GOD,  TO  MURDER  PRINCES 
HOSTILE  TO  THE  ROMISH  CHURCH  !  ' 

The  Queen,  by  her  proclamation  dated  1 5th  November, 
1602,  States,  that  ^  the  Jesuits  had  fomented  plots  against  her 
person,  excited  her  subjects  to  revolt,  provoked  foreign  princes 
to  compass  her  death,  engaged  in  all  aflairs  of  state,  and,  by 
their  language  and  writings,  had  undertaken  to  dispose  of  her 
crown/ 

•  A  memorial  presented  to  the  people  during  this  reign,  and 
preserved  by  De  Thou,  states  that,  *  their  political  ambition 
had  set  a  price  upon  kingdoms,  and  put  up  crowns  to  sale  ; 
that  they  had  libelled  the  mjigistracy,  written  seditious  letters, 
and  published  various  volumes,  against  the  legitimate  succes- 
sion of  the  throne.' 

Lucius  enumerates  five  separate  conspiracies  of  the  Jesuits 
against  James  I.  before  he  had  reigned  one  year ;  and  that  mo- 
narch, in  his  proclamation  of  22d  February,  1G04,  names  the 
Jesuits  who  had  fomented  them. 

When  Guy  Fawkes  *  was  examined  before  the  council,  he 

•  Consult  *  Actio  in  Proditores/  drawn  up  by  our  judges  ;  the  state  trials  of 
that  time ;  the  History  of  De  Thou,  or,  the  « Jesuites  Criminels  de  Leie 
Majeste/ 
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replM^  ^  he  was  moved  only  by  reUgiony  and  for  conscience 
sake;  denymg  the  long  to  be  his  Uxuyful  sovereign,  in  respect  he 
was  a  heretic.*  A  perusal  of  the  st^te  trials  of  that  day  will 
satisfy  the  most  incredulous^  that  the  gunpowder  plot  was  the 
prenoeditated  act  of  the  Jesuits. 

In  the  time  d  the  civil  wars^  Pope  Urban  VIII,  in  a  letter 
to  the  vice-provincial  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  sets  forth^ 
^  there  was,  then,  good  hope  of  the  revival  of  tlie  catholic 
cause  in  En^and,  and  the  extinction  of  the  protestant  faith  ; 
which,'  he  adds,  'on  the  authority  of  our  holy  ehair,  is  mere 
heresy :  *  and  he  commsnn^,  that  all  good  catholics  should  be 
aiding  in  the  war,  with  their  persons  and  property^  and  that 
Ihej  should  receive  various. indulgences^  such  as  the  power  of 
jreleasing  others  from  purgatory,  &c.  and,  if  any  should  he 
lulled,  ti^y  would  be  placed  in  tlie  martyrology. 

But,  shall  a  people,  professing  moral  opinions,  and  obeying 
religious  worship,  tacitly  adopt  this  revival  of  a  society,  that 
acknowledged  no  laws,  human  or  divine  ? 

Had  the  inlkiel  Empercnr  of  France  malnt^ned  his  iron  crown 
and  his  bloody  sceptre,  would  the  Pope  have  dared  to  propose 
the, resurrection  of  the  Jesuits  to  him,  who  rooted  out  the  In- 
<}iusition  ?  No  J— and,  when  histCMy  records  the  black  kalendar 
of  Boo^Nurte's  crimes,  it  will,  also,  irradiate  hismemory  with  this 
solitary  act  of  justice  to  enslaved  humanity.  In  speaking  of  this 
fallen  Colossus,  we  apply  the  woi^l  infidel  to  his  name,  for  well 
has  he  merited  the  distinction. 

It  is  r^ated,  and  believed  too,  that  Napoleon,  turning  sud- 
denly firpm  a  bishop,  with  whom  he  was  in  conversation,  and 
pointing  to  the  liliputian  King  of  Rome  at  play,  said,  '  my 
lord,  do  you  suppose  that  little  being  lias  a  soul  ?  *  Now,  if 
this  be  n<^  sufficient  to  warrant  our  expression,  let  us  revert  to 
that  part  of  the  infiders  policy,  wliicli,  not  only  enslaved 
fathers,  but  placed  their  children  under  his  immediate  disposaL 
In  vain  did  mothers  throng,  in  frantic  assemblies,  from,  the 
extremities  of  the  empire,  to  demand  the  sons  which  tyranny 
had  torn  frcxn  their  embrace.  Napoleon  placed  those  chil(ken 
in  schocds,  where  they  were  taught, '  by  beat  of  drum,  every 
spedes  of  iireligion,  debauchery,  contempt  for  the  domestic 
Tirtues,  and  a  blind  obedience  to  his  sovereign  will.  By  means 
like  these,  he  did  more  for  the  corruption  of  the  human  race, 
in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  than  all  the  tyrants  of  Rome 
did,  collectively,  from  Nero  down  to  the  last  persecutor  of  the 
christians.  The  principles  on  which  he  foundfed  his  govern- 
ment passed  from  himself  into  every  class  of  society ;  for  a 
Crit.  Rbv.  Vol.  I.  March,  1815.       ,       2  G 
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ivicked  administration  disseminates  vice,  as  a  wise  government 
cherishes  virtue,  and  either  will  pervade  the  people. 

With  irreligion,  a  taste  for  every  enjoyment  or  expense 
above  their  means,  and  a  contempt  of  moral  ties^  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  of  violence,  and  of  oppression,  descended  from  the 
throne  into  private  families.  A  little  more  of  such  a  monstrousT 
reign,  and  France  would  have  'become  a  den  of  robbers. 

And  yet,  under  Napoleon  the  Great— the  infidel  Napoleon — 
this  pious  Pope  would  not,  in  the  name  of  God !  have  dared  to 
revive  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 

Now,  that  the  world  is  free,  the  fettering  policy  of  his 
Holiness  is  equally  paramount  and  self  evident.  It  aims  at  the 
certain  support  and  extension  of  the  catholic  cause;  but,  as 
neither  the  constitution  nor  principles  of  these  people  are 
changed  in  their  new  or^nization,  their  crimes  will  be  the 
same.  It  is,  therefore,  the  imperative  duty  of  all  nations  to 
protest,  in  a  way  that  shall  be  heard,  -against  the  reception  of 
such  men  into  the  bosoms  of  civil  society;  and  it  is,  more  espe- 
cially, the  duty  of  Great  Britain  to  raise  her  authoritative  voice 
against  the  re-introduction  of  a  yoke,  which  had  proved  too 
heavy  to  be  borne  by  our  forefathers. 

Parliament  is  not  called  upon  to  enact  new,  but  to  enforce 
old  laws.  The  previous  step  should  be  prompt  and  decisive— 
we  mean,  that  of  the  public  and  immediate  dismissal  of  the 
Jesuits  how  within  the  United  Kingdom,  with  strong  penalties 
against  their  future  introduction.     Finally — 

'  The  present  Pope  has  been  unable  to  resist  the  temptatioa 
which  so  fair  a  prospect  has  presented,  and  has  therefore  sum- 
moned that  order  from  the  obscurity  into  which  the  miseries  and 
curses  o5  ja  world  had  driven  it ;  and  has  assigned  to  it,  as  its  an- 
cient and  most  powerful  auxiliary,  the  holy  inquisition.  Let  us 
not  be  deceived  :  these  are  measiires  of  no  trifling  import  to  pro- 
testant  England^  whatever  may  be  asserted  to  that  effect  by  her 
deluded  friends,  or  her  secret  enemies. 

'  To  the  nation  at  large,  I  would  say,  you  are  free  and  happy  j 
but  you  are  only  one  or  the  other,  as  you, determine  to  wear  no 
spiritual  shackles:  for  popery  and  arbitrary  power  have  ever  gone, 
and  ever  will  go,  hand  in  hand.  To  the  parliament  in  particular^  I 
would  say,  (in  the  prophetical  language  of  Pasquier,  when  ad- 
dressing the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1564,  as  reported  by  DeThou) 
'''You,  yourselves,  who  now  tolerate  the  Jesuits, even  you,  if  you 
continue  that  course,  will  reproach  yourselves,  when  it  is  too 
late,  with  your  mist^iken  credulity  5  when  you  shall  behold  the 
deplorable  consequences  of  your  pliancy,  in  the  overthrow  of  all 
public  order  and  tranquillity,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  through* 
out  the  whole  chiistian  world."  ' 
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Art.  n. — Specimens  of  the  Classic  Poets,  in  a  Chronological  Series^ 
'  from  Homer  to  Tryphiodonis;  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices. 

By  Charles  A.  Elton.     3  vols.  8vo.      Pp.  416,   403,   391. 

Baldwin.     1814. 

It  would  be  worthy  of  philosophical  enquiry,  why  the  mind 
of  a  nation  should  have  its  seasons  t)f  literary  productiveness 
and  barrenness :  why  the  tract  of  poetry,  in  particular,  should, 
at  one  time,  lie  fallow,  and,  at  another,  pouf  forth  its  Icetas  se^- 
getes  in  siich  profusion  as  to'  ^ burst  the  garners/  A  spirit  of 
emulous  imitation  does  not  seem  adequat^to  solve  the  pro- 
blem. We  should  rather  explain  it  by  pohtical  causes,  acting 
on  the  mass  of  intellect,  and  producing  a  general  excitement 
and  activity.  These  causes  may  be  of  a  very  different  nature  in 
different  ages  and  countries.  The  free  and  energetic  character 
of  a  republic  communicated  its  elasticity  and  jQre  to  the  fancy 
of  a  Lucretius  and  a  Catullus.  Tlie  pleasure  of  repose  from 
civil  discords,  and  the  freshness  of  interest  attendant  on  a  new 
dynasty,  fostered  the  graces  of  Horace,  and  breatlied  an  ex- 
quisite deUcacy  in  the  effusions  of  TibuUus.  The  Reformation, 
which  agitated  Europe  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  effected 
a  crisis  in  the  human  mind  favourable  to  the  creation  of  a  Shake- 
speare and  his  compeers.  Similar  have  been  the  results  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Poetry  has  raised  her  wings  for  a  bolder 
and  more  excursive  flight;  and,  however  we  may  be  disposed 
to  laugh  at  occasional  affectation  and  studied  eccentricity,  we 
mean  not  to  deny  that  the  number  of  poets  of  eminence,  whose 
worics  awaken  tl^e  almost  hourly  interest  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  constitute  a  very  remarkable  era  in  the  fertility  of  na- 
tional genius. 

The  crop  of  poets  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  harvest  of  trans- 
lators :  a  class  of  writers,  whom  it  is  invariably  the  custom  to  de« 
cry;  although  both  Dryden  and  Pope  derive,  perhaps,  their  larg- 
est popularity  from  their  translations  of  Virgil  and  Homer.  In 
the  GecMTgics,  Warton  has  been  eclipsed  by  Sotheby :  Moore, 
in  Anacreon,  has  left  Fawkes,  Broome,  and  Addison,  and  all 
but  Cowley,  or  perhaps  Stanley,  halting  behind  him :  Dryden 
has  been  often  rivalled,  we  do  not  think  often  excelled,  by  Gif- 
ford  and  Hodgson :  West  and  Pye  have  met  with  competitors  in 
Girdlestone  and  Bannister :  ^d  our  pen  is  scarcely  dry  from 
commenting  on  Claudian  in  blank  verse,  and  Lucretius  in 
rhyme,  when  a  still  bolder  candidate  starts  forward,  who,  not 
content  with  plucking  a  single  classic  apple,  has  fairly  ^  robbed 
the  whole  tree/ 

Not^vithstanding  the  jFastidious  prejudice  felt  by  scholars 
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with  regard  to  translations^  we  hail  the  continuance  of  this 
spirit  among  our  writers,  for  three  reasons :  firstly,  the  power  of 
poetical  translation  is  one  of  our  national  distinctions  as  a  lite- 
rary people :  Perrault  qualified  himself  to  form  his  ^  Parall^le 
des  aneiens  et  des  modemes,'  by  reading  Homer  and  Sophocles 
in  French  prose:  and  it  is  only  in  the  present  age  that  De 
Lisle  has  emancipated  his  countrymen  from  the  reproach  of 
drudging  through  a  similar  horrible  parody  of  the  melodious 
Virgil:  secondly,  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  a  man,  who  is  pinioned 
half  the  day  behind  a  desk  or  a  counter,  that  he  must  learn 
Greek  and  Latin,,  pr  do  without  Anacreon  and  Horace;  and 
we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  wish  that  our  bankers,  and 
merchants,  and  shopkeepers,  may  talk  only  of  debit  and  credit, 
of  invoices  and  bSls  of  parcels:  and  thirdly,  we  hail  it  as  laying 
the  basis  of  some  sort  of  counteraction  to  the  excess  of  original 
poetry,  displaying  itself  in  a  variety  of  glaring  and  fiantastic 
forms,  like  the  figures  on  an  Indian  screen,  and  dazzhng  and 
seducing  the  judgment  by  the  quaintness  of  their  novelty. 

In  this  view  of  the  si|bject,  if  in  no  other,  we  think  the  work 
before  us  promises  to  be  useful,  not  merely  in  recalling  the 
public  taste  to  examples  of  simple  and  unconstrained  grandeur, 
of  chaste  and  easy  elegance,  but  in  tracing  the  deviations  from 
a  severe  and  classical  taste  through  parts  of  warm  but  unchas- 
tised  imaginations,  through  theOvids  and  theLucans,  the  Dar- 
wins  and  the'SoUtheys,  of  iintiquity. 

Mr.  Elton  has  before  translated  the  Theogony  and  the  Shield 
of  Hesiod  in  blank  verse ;  and  in  the  preface  to  the  *  Speci- 
mens,' he  enters  into  a  defence  of  that  structure  of  rhythm. 
Of  this  metrical  controversy  we  shall  keep  clear;  but  we  sup- 
pose that  no  reader  would  desire  that  the  following  version 
should  be  rhymed : 

^  he  said :  but  then  a  cloud 
Of  blackest  sorrow  on  Likrtes  fell: 
With  both  his  hands  he  snatch'd  the  burning  dustj 
And  strew*d  it  on  his  hoary  head^  and  groan'd 
Deep  from  his  heart.    Ulysses'  soul  was  moved 
Within  him«  and  the  sharp  and  throbbing  breath 
Thrill'd  to  his  nostrils,  as  he  looVd  upon 
The  father  whom  he  lov'd.     Sudden  he  leap'd 
Upon  his  neck,  and  kiss*d  and  clsfep^d  him  rounds 
And  cried,  "  I — 1  am  he — ^niy  very  self — 
He  whom  thou  seek'st,  my  father  !"*— P,  53. 

This  has  all  the  ardoiur  of  Pope,  with  a  nicer  fidelity^  and  fior 
more  easiness  of  style  than  is  attained  by  Cowper. 
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Mr.  Elton  supp^yrCs  the  notion^  which  is  liso  in  vogne  with 
the  German  crities,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ore  a  patdi  work 
of  heroic  songs.  He,  apparently,  even  leans  to  the  belief,  tiutt 
they  consist  of  desultory  rhapsodies  of  rival  bards;  and  that 
the  very  existence  of  Homer  is  problematical.  Homer  may, 
indeed,  be  a  fictitious  name;  yet  the  poems  may  still  be  the 
productions  of  a  single  individual.  But  this  translator  admits^ 
diat  the  name  of  a  poet  might  as  naturally  have  been  preserved 
by  oral  tradition  as  the  poems  themselves.  This  concessioi\ 
offers  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  reality  of  such  a 
person  as  Homer.  If  Mr.  Elton  mean  only  to  deny  that  Ho- 
mer celebrated  his  poem  continuously,  and  without  any  pauses 
of  intermission,  the  manners  of  the  times  will  bear  him  out  in 
the  conclusion,  that  it  was  composed,  as  it  was  song,  by  fits- 
and  snatches,  in  sudi  portions  as  the  occasion  required ;  but 
that  the  I%i,  at  least,  could  not  well  have  been  the  composi- 
tion of  more  bards  than  one,  unless  thev  were  confederated  like 
our  Cumberlands  and  Sir  James  Bland  Burgesses,  seems  evi- 
dent from  the  consistency  respecting  Achilles,  who. is  aiwajrs 
kept  in  view,  though  not  immediately  in  action ;  and  of  whom,^ 
during  his  absence  from  battle  or  council^  we  are  from  time 
to  time  artfully  reminded. 

If  it  be  true,  that  beauty,  more  powerfully  than  their  stars, 
leads  poor  women  astray,  Mr.  Elton  is  unquestionably  right  in 
'his  surmise,  that  Sappho  was  handsome.  Besides,  Ovid's 
epistle  testifies 

omni  que  k  parte  placebam, 
Sed  turn  praecipu^  cum  sit  amoris  opus. 

Phaon,  then,  however  he  got  loose,  had  once  been  caught,  and 
by  something  more  than  the  trickling  of  a  lute.  Her  poetry 
is  well  characterized  as  the  poetry  of  impulse,  ^  simple,  vehe- 
ment, rich  in  images,  sparing  in  words ;'  and  such  is  the  trans- 
lation : 

That  man  is  like  a  God  to  me, 
V  Who  sitting  fiace  to  face  with  thee. 
Shall  hear  thee  sweetly  speak  and  see 

Thy  laughter's  gentle  blandishing. 
Tis  this  astounds  my  trembling  heart : 
1  see  thee,  lovely  as  thou  art : 
My  fluttering  words  in  murmurs  start. 

My  broken  tongue  is  faltering. 
My  flushing  skin  the  fire  betrays. 
That  through  my  blood  electric  strays ; 
Vj  eyes  seem  darkening  as  I  gaze. 

My  ringing  ears  re-echoing. 
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Cold  from  my  forehead  glides  the  dew : 
,    A  shuddering  tremour  thrills  me  through :         .    . 
My  cheek  a  green  and  yellow  hue : 

All  gasping,  dying,  languishing/ 

The  phrase  p^XwpoTfpij  oro<aj,  which  Philips  has  omitted,  is,  we. 
think,  most  happily  paraphrased :  tliis  is  the  love-sick  pale- 
ness, the  pallet  amantiuniy  of  Horace,  tinged  with  the  herbd, 
instead  of  the  viold.  We  agree  with  the  translator,  that  'jea- 
lousy' is  here  out  of  the  question.  In  the  *  Ode  to  Venus,'  is 
a  stanza  which  we  have  seldom  seen  equalled  in  airy  elegance 
of  expression: 

%        *  O'er  shadowy  earth,  before  my  sight, 
Thy  dainty  sparrows  wheel'd  .their  flight : 
Their  baltmc&i  wings  in  ether's  Ught, 

Were  quivering  to  and  fro. ^ 

In  Anacreon,  Mr.  Elton,  as  compared  with  Moore,  comes 
nearer  to  the  original  in  classic  simphcity,  while  he  is  not  at  all 
inferior  in  the  glow  and  bloom  of  diction. 

It  is  plausibly  contended  that  the  modems  have  blundered 
most  egregiously  in  looking  for  fiiry  and  enthusiasm  among  the 
odes  remaining  of  Pindar,  and  that  the  torrent  numbers  de- 
scribed by  Horace  were  the  lost  dithyrambics.  Mr.  Elton's 
stanza  of  uncertain  rhymes  has  more  of  the  Pindaric  melody, 
than  the  rounded  regular  strophes  of  West ;  and,  if  compared 
dther  with  West  or  Gray,  his  description  of  the  eagle  lulled  by 
music  will  be  read  with  something  more  than  passive  appro- 
bation. 

'  The  monarch  eagle  then  hangs  down 

On  either  side  his  flagging  wing. 

And  on  Jove'd  sceptre  rocks  with  slumbering  head: 

Hovering  vapours  darkling  spread 

0*er  his  arch'd  beak  and  veil  his  filmy  eye : 

Thou  pour'st  a  sweet  mist  from  thy  string  -, 

And  as  thy  music's  thrilling  arrows  fly. 

He  feels  soft  sleep  efiPuse 

From  every  pore  its  balmy  stealing  dews. 

And  heaves  his  ruffled  plumes  in  slumber's  ecstacy* 

The  Orphean  poems  have  by  some  been  ascribed  to  Pytha- 
goras, though  both  Stobaeus  and  Suidas  assign  them  to  the 
soothsayer  Onomacritus.  But  the  Argonautics  and  the  hjrmns 
certainly  appear  to  us  the  productions  of  a  different  hand,  if 
not  of  a  different  era ;  and  as  the  existence  of  certain  andent 
poems,  under  the  title  of  Orphic,  cannot  be  disputed,  we  are 
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inclined  toconpur  in  the  opinion,  that  some  of  these  pieces  are 
genuine  fragments,  of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Sisis- 
tratus.  The  Alexandrines  of  our  old  heroic  poets  suit  admi« 
rably  with  the  bardic  epopsea  of  the  Thracian.  The  following 
has  all  the  wildness  of  an  Orphic  strain : 

'  Hear  me,  thou !  for  ever  whirling  round  the  rolling  heavens  on 

high. 
Thy  far-travelling  orb  of  splendour  midst  the  whirlpools  of  the 

sky ! 
Hear  e£Fulgent  Jove  and  Bacchus !  father  both  of  earth  and  sea ; 
Sun,  all- various !  golden  beaming!  all  things  teeming  out  of  thee  !* 

•  If  this  fragment  be  authentic,  it  throws  considerable  light  on 
the  old  Grecian  theology.  Among  the  hymns  is  one  of  such 
venerable  sublimity,  that  we  are  staggered  at  the  mental  phe- 
nomenon of  an  unassisted  heathen  forming  such  awfully  ma- 
jestic conceptions  of  the  Deity.  The  access  of  the  ethnic  theo- 
gonists  to  the  Jewish  records,  jealously  guarded  as  they  have 
ever  been,  is,  we  think,  completely  hypothetical;  and  the 
*  ^  presumptive  arguments,'  which  Mr.  Elton  imagines  may  be 
^  drawn  fix)m  their  systems  and  writings,'  may  be  found  chime- 
rical. Undoubtedly,  there  are  lines  which  remind  us  of  the 
Israelitish  psalmist  t 

'  He  stretches  his  right  hand 
To  th*  uttermost  bounds  of  ocean,  and  the  roQt 
Of  mountains  trembles  at  his  touch.' 

But  who  would  not  suspect  the  interpolation  of  a  lettered  Jew, 
when  he  reads  so  amazing  a  passage  as  the  following  ? 

'  So  speaks  the  love 
Of  ancient  wisdom  :  so  the  man,  who  sprang 
Forth  from  the  cradling  waters  speaks  -,  who  took 
The  double  tables  of  the  law  from  God  /' 

Some  of  the  translators  of  Theocritus  have  stumbled  upon 
blunders  for  which  school  boys  would  be  flogged.  In  the 
'Amaryllis,'  the  old  fortune-teller,  Agraeo,  or  as  Heinsius 
shrewdly  corrects  it,  a  ypaua,  the  old  woman  is  spoken  of  as 
a  iFpav  flroioXoyjuo-flt  iraqai^oens.  Our  craniological  lecturer.  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  should  examine  the  skull  of  the  man  who  could 
suppose  these  words  to  mean,  that  she  had  been  at  work  in  a 
harvest  field  at  so  much  a  day !  In  the  *  Syracusan  Gossips,' 
Frawioe,  while  chiding  the  maid  for  laziness,  tartly  observes, 
'm  yaMou  ^mlKkkms  pcg^Sovri  xaSeuScv :  and  this  has  4)cen  tutned 
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into  a  grave  direction  to  go  and  drive  tlie  cats  V^  the  bed  1  II 
is  no  great  compliment  to  Mr.  £lt<»i^  to  say  that  he  baa  avoid* 
ed  Uunders  Axr  which  school  boys  would  have  been  whipped* 

•  A  fortune-t-llin^  crone  late  held  my  fee. 

And  shook  the  sieves  and  cuWd  the  grain  for  me,^ — P.  249. 

'  You've  grown  dainty,  jade : 
Here ;  place  it,  wench :  *  eats  love  to  sleep  on  ci«Wd?w/— P.  253^ 

This  dialogue  is  the  happiest  adaptation  of  loose  blank  verse 
which  we  have  met  with  smce  the  Terence  of  Oilman* 

Of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Mr.  Elton  remarks,  ^  If  the  iublime 
be  the .  cbaracteristic  of  Horner^  the  romantic  is  that  ci  Apol- 
lonius: and  in  nature  and  tenderness  he  need  not  sbun  a  cpm- 
parison  even  with  Honoer.  No  poet  has  ever  exceUed  the 
kbodian  in  the  refined  display  of  female  character,  in  the  gay 
amenities^  the  modest  reserves,  the  delicate  artifices,  the  con- 
flicting uncertainties,  and  the  poignant  sensibilities  of  female 
love*  Dido  is  but  a  feeble  copy  of  the  interesting  aiid  im- 
passioned Medea.' 

This  opinion-has  our  unequivocal  concurrence.  We  admire 
the  Ph^dre  of  Racine ;  but  we  should  never  dream  of  compar- 
-ing  her  with  the  Monimia  of  Otway :  and  auch,  and  in  exactly 
the  same  degree,  is  the  superiority  of  Medea  to  Dido.  For 
the  strange  neglect  of  the  poet  of  Rhodes  we  can  only  account 
by  that  fashion  in  literature  which  spread  wheresoever  the 
Roman  eagles  flew,  and  deserted  the  muses  of  Greece  for  * 
those  of  Latium. 

The  returning  love  of  life  in  the  moment  of  self-devotion  to 
death,  is  thus  beautifully  touched: 

'  She  loosed  the  casket's  fastenings ;  with  ill  hap 

Gathering  the  mortal  herbs^  when  suddenly 

Came  o'er  her  mind  a  horror  of  the  grave. 

Long  time  she  mus'd  in  doubt ;  life's  pleasing  car^ 

In  smiling  vision  flitted  on  her  sight :. 

She  thought  upon  the  pleasures  that  are  found ' 

Among  the  living :  she  remembered  her 

Of  the  gay  playmates  of  her  virgin  hours.: 

The  sun  more  pleasant  in  her  fancy  shone 

Than  ere  his  light  had  been ;  and  more  and  more 

Her  fondness  grew  for  each  remember'd  thing/ 

The  artless  nature  of  the  following  passage  is  alone  equalled 
by  its  exquisite  grace :  both  are  faithfully  retained  in  the  trans- 
lation : 
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•      'So  Md  tberybiifek  t 'irithatdmlraj^ 

'  ^SKIiiiBg^higqieqttu    (Bat^e,  lierefiesicastdodnmj  '   f. 

Enamoured.    Then .  she  fisL'd^ .  full  p]ppoaite>  •  ( :    . '     y 

Her.  eyes  upon  him,  at  a  loss  what  word        ,  . 
^^he  first  should  speak,  yet  wishing  in  a  Brefiith.       ;        .'  , 
To  utter  all  her  fond  impetuous  thouglits  :  ,        • . 

And  with  spontaneous  act  she  toolc  the  druff       •  •      '^ 
From  forth  her  fragrant  girdle's  foj'ds,  attd"he 
Repeived  it  at  her  hands,  elate  with  jdy  i  ' 
And  she  had  drawn  the  spirit  frbm  herlyreast 
Had  h^1>ut  askdd  it,  sighing  oirt  hersoul 
«   Into  his  bosom.    ;8o  ftom.  Jason^s  head. 

Waving  with  yellow  locks,  love  lightened  forth 
A  lambent  flame,  and  snatch'd  the  darted  rays 
That  trembled  from  his  eyes.    Her  inaipst  Soul 
Floating  in  bliss,  she  all  dissolved  away  i 
As  dew  on  fY)ses  in  the  moming-s  beams 
Evaporating  melts.     So  stood  they  both^ 
And  bent  in  bashfdlness  their  eyes  on.  earth. 
Then  glanced  them  oa  each  other :/  whik  timt  bt^WS 
Smiled  joyous  in  serenity  of  love.* 

Yet  we  cannot  give  up  Virgil  entirely  to.  the  stem  anathepia 
of  Mr.  Elton^  nor  allow  iiim  to  bede^aded  from  theepic  raiik 
down  to  the  descriptive  poets.  Even  in  Ms  pa^torals^  the 
splendour  of  epic  sentiment  is,  we  think,  continusJly  straggling 
to  break  forth :  nor  can  we  forget  the  frantic  inspiratioil  of  the 
sibyl  of  Cuiha,  nor  the  lofty  daringness  of  Camilla. 

As  Mr.  Elton  scleras  to  please  himself  in  the  pastoral  strains 
of  Virgil,  we  shall  select  a  passage  from  the  first  Bucolic, 
which  strikes  as  as  exLtremely  ekgant,  notwithstanding  some- 
thing of  a  Darwinian  cast. 

'^ 

'  Blessed  old  man  !  here,  midst  familiar  streams, 
Yoii*ll  breathe  the  cool,  where  twilight  foliage  gleams ; 
There  from  the  hedge-roW  of  the  neighbouring  ground 
The  bees,  like  swarms  of  Hybla,  hovering  round. 
As  o*er  the  willow's  flowery  cones  they  creep, 
Shall  with  soft  whisperings  soothe  thee  jnto  sleep. 
On  air-hung  rook  the  vine-dresser  shall  sing. 
And  hoarse  thy  brood  of  woodland  pigeons  ring  -, 
And  from  th*  aerial  elm  the  turtle  still 
Shall  sob  the  murmur  of  her  moaning  bill.' 

We  cannot  pau3fe  on  the  amatbry  poets  nor  on  tJie  satirists  s 
thotigli*  both  have  aiitiplfe  justice  done  them  bjr-the  equally  dc- 
Crit,  Rbv.  Vol.  I.  March,  1815,  ,  2H 
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licate  and  nervous  pen  of  the  presaoit  translator.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  the  work  consists  in  copious  sdections  from 
authors  of  the  latter  ages,  with  whom  the  generality  of  readers 
are  but  imperfectly  acquainted,  and  who,  therefore,  appear 
with  all  the  gloss  and  tdiridness  of  novelty. 

It  is  to  the  glory  of  Greece  that  andent  poet^  rose  and  set 
in  the  lustre  of  her  incomparable  language.  The  genius  of 
Rome  in  her  decline  shows  ^  like  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen 
flame,'  contrasted  with  the  radiance  of  the  Greek  poets  in  the 
fourth  and  sixth  centuries.  . 

Oppian  is  the  epic  poet  of  hunters  and  nshers.  His  paint- 
ings have  often  the  grandeur  and  spirit  of  a  Snyders.  His 
rapkl  and  vehement  manner  of  narration  is  well  imitated  in  the 
diase  of  the  bear. 

*  Now,  all  disposed  with  seemly  care  and  art^ 
A  clanging  trumpet  makes  the  forest  start. 
,  Leaps  from  her  den  the  bear  with  yelling  cry. 
And  growling  glares,  with  fierceness  in  her  eye. 
Close  round  the  savage  press  the  hunter  rout. 
With  phalanx  rush,  with  tumult,  trump,  and  shout. 
She,  starting  from  the  throng,  in  giddy  flight 
Makes  for  the  lawn,  that  opening  gleams  in  sight  i 
They,  with  shrill  halloo,  wave  the  shaggy  twine. 
And  agitate  the  many-coloured  line. 
She  sad,  perplexed,  and  stupified  with  feigr, 
Bojmds  to  and  fro,  and  reels  with  deafen'd  ear : 
The  crowd,  the  trump,  the  shout,  the  horn  assail. 
The  panic-waving  cord,  the  whistling  gale  : 
The  feathery  tufts,  high-brandish'd  to  and  fro. 
And  wings  shrill-rustling  as  the  breezes  blow.' 

An  inddent  of  contrast  b  artfrdly  introduced,  during  the 
harpooning  of  the  whale,  which  could  only  have  occurred  to  « 
genuine  poet. 

'  Their  hoarse-resounding  clamour  fills  the  gale : 
Some  shepherd  feeding  in  the  distant  vale 
His  woolly  fiock^  or  goatherd  starts  to  hear. 
Or  hunter  of  the  forest  holds  his  spear ; 
Or  woodman,  as  his  axe  the  pine-tree  felb. 
Astonished  listens  in  the  mountain  dells.*  ^ 

Quintius  of  Smyrna,  sumamed  Calaber,  from  the  MS« 
having  been  found  in  a  monastery  of  Calabria,  is  interesting  as 
Ae  continuator  of  Homer's  tale  of  Ti^.  He  sings  the  chival« 
iws  exploits  of  Memnon  and  his  Ethiopians ;  of  Penthi« 
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sikB  and  'her  Amasons.  There  is  mueh  of  innifted  grace  in 
the  Amazonian  queen's  crossing  Adiilles  and  Aiax:  and  her 
challenge  to  them  has  an  air  oi  female  bravado^  which  heightens 
Ihe  tmSi  of  the  character. 

*  Them  when  the  war-8kill*d  Amazon  descried^ 
Hot  rushing  through  the  fearful  press  of  war 
Like  beasts  of  prey>  she  sprang  before  them  both 
Like  to  a  panther  of  the  woods. 
Come  now  \  approach  me  nearer  ^  so  be  taught 
What  vigour  swells  the  breast  of  Amazons.' 

'  Her  death  is  beautifully  related ;  and  the  brutal  scofi  of 
^chilles  over  her  dead  body  are  no  less  chaiBCteristic,  than  the 
se{/&h  compunction  awakened  by  a  sight  of  her  handsome  fea* 
tures,  when  he  has  drawn  o£F  her  helmet^  is  a  natural  trait  in 
the  hero  of  a  semi-barbarous  age. 

'  Achilles' self 
Was  cut  with  anguish  to  the  very  heart 
That  he  had  slain  her :  nor  the  heavenly  maid 
Led  M  a  bride  to  his  own  Thessaly. 

The  episode  of  Paris  and  (Enone ;  the  husband  begging  hit 
life  of  the  woman  he  had  deserted^  and  the  wife  implacably 
revengeful^  and  too  late  repentaUt^  b  highly  dramatic  and 
affecting. 

The  ^  Dionysiacs '  of  Nonnus^  the  Egyptian^  forntf  a  web  of 
mythological  adventures^  tissued  with  gorgeous  and  romantic 
poetry.  Nicoea,  the  htmtress^  nught  have  appeared  in  the 
train  of  the  ^  Fairy  Queen/ 

•  *  In  a  cave, 
Arch*d  in  the  natural  rock>  her  mansion  wair 
Midst  desert  hill-crags  inaccessible : 
And  oft^  overwearied  by  the  running  chase. 
She  sate  beside  the  panthers  >  or^  beneath 
The  hoUow  rock,  in  mid-noon,  lay  at  lengthy 
Where  the  recumbent  lioness  had  teem'd 
With  her  young  lion:  but  the  gentle  beast 
Smoothd  its  rough  brows  in  blandishment,  and  licVd 
The  maiden*s  limbs,  and  sheath'd  its  bending  claws 
That  mangled  not  her  flesh  :  the  dreadful  mouth 
£*^n  of  the  litterine  lioness,  those  jaws 
Devouring,  like  a  oog's,  in  querulous  joy 
Skim'd,  fondly  moaning  with  forbearing  lips^ 
And  touched  her  without  harm/ 
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.  Ovpbwaai^MtMfi^  seeoti  to  ba  th^RmkfS'fiSl  dMiqiiit|r« 
Tl)^  iantW  of.  t)ie  :^  lieoo  and. JUemder^'  be  he  iidirha  tbe/m^li 
dfMrV,^  ia  mtb^  in.  Ghaiieer^s  '  Hou^ei  of  Pme/  heakh 
*  Venus'  Clerke  Ovide/  What  can  .bejnoreipclitily  Sswkum 
than  the  attitude  of  the  en^oured  Hero  ? 

'  Speechless  the  Virgfri  sto6d,  with  deytmcast  ^e, 
Ahd  vefrdbfer  cheek,  that  glowed  with  ihodefSty : 
With  tip-toe  step  ^he  lightly  paced  th'e'grotmd,  ' 
And  bashful 'ttlp|)*d  her  folded  inantle  round;'     '    '     ; 

^,.We  .cai^npt.ires^t  ;tib^e  .templ^ion  ,pf  aijjDthei;  extfapt^^of 
^)^({h  ^tj  mgy^R^ js^d^;  f  ^cqinies  n^cros  .anior^s.^      ,   '/  i^ 

V  "  *^*^is,  beauteous  limb'3  disrobing,  while"  he  said^ 
**'  ^^He  VoH'd'his  folded  vestments  round  his  head, '  ? 

Sprang  from  the  shore  at  one  adventurous  leajy; 
And  cast  his  body  midst  the.  rolling  deep.^ 
Strait  toward^  the  gleaming  torch  ne  clave  the  sea. 
The  ship,  the  rower,  and  thfe  helmsman  he.    '  - 
Th' enHghtenihg  damsel  on  the  turret  high    '  '  ' 

Whilcfwith  dread  gust  the  vdnds  of  niglit  swept  by,'   * 
.    Screened  witb  tafer  robe  the  flaxp^ ;  till  now,  nigh  spent,,  . 
*'      li^antler  clitnb^il  the  harbouring  shorp'is  s^cent. 
; '  '•    Sji«'6h  the  threshold  met,  and  silent  rouhd 
'^  •*  Her  jyanting  spouse,  he^  amis  embmcing'wound4 
Foam  drizzling  from  his  locks,  within  the  tower 
V>  li  8hts kd  him  to  her  sbcret  virgin  bdwer ' 

: .  J>rck1i  dfor.  a  bride ;  with  smooihiog,  haml  pb#  skiilift . 
.  ' .   'Thi.«iing]i»g  brinf -drops.from  hm  trickling  limbs  j 
With  rosy  fragrant  oils  his  body  layes. 
And  drowns  in  sweets  the  briny-breathing  waves  5 
On  high-heap*d  couch,  thei),  breathless  as  he  lies. 
Entwines  aroupd.bi]^;^  and,  enamf]|i]^ed  ^rles,'  iac^ , 

It  wis  said  by  old  Mr*  HWesj  of  Eton,  ^  the  evpr  Daerooiable,* 
while  in  company. >dtb  Suckling,,  Davenaat,..and  Ben  JoDson> 
that  if  they  would  produce  any.  single:  topic  finely  tre«(ed  by 
any  one  of  the  ancients,  he  would,  undeiiake  to  show  some- 
thing upon  the  same  subject,  at  least  as  well  written  by  Shak- 
speare.  -  Let  any  remarkable  passage  of  a  classic  be  sdected 
from  the  bulky  tomes  of  *  the  British  Translators/  and  we  may 
venture  to  promise,  that  it  shall  be  found  at  least  as  well  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Elton.  The  benefit  of  the  work  to  litetaturfe  will, 
we  think,  extend  beyond  the  mere  English  reader.  The  Au- 
gustan scholar,  who  like  a  professor  of  JLaputa^  keeps  one  eye 
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elevated.  toNi^ginidl$9  aqd  tbe  other  dq>rest  in  scorn  on  trans- 
lators^  na^st Apernut  ii&  to  act  the  par^  of  flappers  on  this  oo 
f!»8i<^';  aadto  remiiid  him,  that  even  in  the  brazen  and  iron 
ages  of  classic  poetry,  he  may  find,  here  and  there^  a  vein  of 
silver^  and  sometimes,  of  gold* 


Abt«  in.— ^^  New  Mathematical  and  Philosirphlcal  Dictionary ;  cotji". 
prising  an  Explanation  of  the ,  T&rms  and  Principles  of  pure  and 
mixed  Mathematics,  and  such  Branches  of  Natural  Philosophy  as  are 
susceptible  of  Mathematical  Investigation.  IVith  Historical  Sketches 
of  the  Hise,  Progress,  and  present  State  of  the  several  Departments  of 
these  Sdences,  and  an  Account  of  the  Discoveries  and  fVritings  of 
the^&st  celebrated  Authors^  both  ancieiU  and  modem.  By  PfiTsm 
Bftsxow^  of  the  Rsyal  MiHtary  Academy,  Woolwich,  Author  of  an 
ElemmUf,ry  Inoestigatim  of  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  Sfc.  ^c.  ^pi 
h^ge  octavo.    G:  and  S.  Robinson.     1814. 

This  elegant  and  very  valuable  work  is  arranged  with  taste, 
dttjested  by  science,,  and  compileil  with-  judgment*  New 
principles  and  new  subjects  of  investigation,  as  properly  ob* 
sirred  •1>y= Mr*  Barlow,  will  not  be  cxp(^cted  in  a  work,  pro-*- 
{essing  to  detail  the  discoveries  and  improvements  of  preceding 
writers ;  but,  different  methods  of  illustration,  present  them^ 
selves  to' different  minds,  and^  peculiar  opmions  give  peculiar 
arrangement  and  classifications  to  the  same  studies*  A  de- 
viation, therefore,  from  any  esteemed  model  of  science,  is  not 
to  be  construed  into  an  obtrusive  attqmpt  to  display  novelty  at 
the  expense  of  simplicity  and  truth,  but,  to  a  noble  emulation^ 
Sn  offering  new  lights  uppn  the  most  intricate  and  abstruse 
sub}ects«. 

tt  appears,  that,Mr.  Barlow  has  been  much  indebted,  in  his 
composition,  to  Montulcu's  Histoire  des  Mathematiques;  the 
Encyclopedic  Metbodiqu^;  Dr.  Hutton's  Mathematical  and 
Philosophical  Dictionary;  the  Abridgment  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  by  Drs,  Hutton,  Shaw,  and  Pearson :  from  which 
learned,  treatises  he  has  collected  much  valuable  information. 

The  great  merit,  then,  of  this  dictionary  is,  that  it  illus- 
trates science  with  perspicuity,  throughout  a  classification  ad- 
mirable for  conciseness,  and  convenient  as  to  expense.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose,  without  prejudice  to  its  grand  de- 
sign, Mr.  Barlow  has,  very  generally,  omitted  tedious  or 
unnecessary  explanations  usual  to  works  of  this  description: 
we  ^ean  such  as  relate  to  the  exploded  science  of  astrology, 
and  those  which  are  merely  technical  in  architectm-e,  fortifi- 
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cation,  music,  and  military  tactics ;  but  all  objects  compre-' 
bending  either  practical  or  theoretical  mathemancs  have  been 
carefully  retained,  with  clear  demonstration  of  their  relations^ 
and  dependencies. 

And  thfs  exclusion  of  irrelevant  terms  has  another  merit : 
it  has  permitted  Mr.  Barlow  to  dwell,  at  length,  on  subjects 
of  higher  intricacy  and  importance;  and,  it  has  given  him  space 
for  the  introduction  of  articles  omitted  by  former  writers. 
This  latter  amendnient  is  greatly  to  be  prized j  for  science  is  of 
such  expansive  quality,  that  modem  times  are  rich  with  dis-> 
coveries  imknown  to  the  learned  authors  of  a  more  remote  era* 

We  turn  to  the  word  science,  which  is  thus  defined.  Science^ 
in  philosophy,  denotes  any  doctrines  deduced  from  self-evident 
principles.     Sciences  may  be  properly  divided  as  follows : — 

1st.  The  knowledge  of  things,  their  constitutions^  pixip^r- 
ties,  and  operations ;  this,  in  a  little  more  enlarged  sense  of 
the  word,  may  be  called  natural  philosophy,  the  end  of  which 
is  speculative  truth. 

5Jdly.  The  skill  of  rightly  applying  these  powers.  The  most 
considerable,  under  this  head,  is  etliics,  which  is  the  seekifli^ 
out  those  rules  and  measures  of  human  actions  that  lead  to 
happiness,  and  the  means  to  practise  them ;  and,  the  next  is 
mechanics,  or  the  application  of  the  powers  of  natural  agent* 
to  the  uses  of  life. 

Sdly.  The  doctrine  of  signs,  the  most  usual  of  which  being 
words,  it  is  aptly  enough  termed  logic. 

Tliis — says  Mh  Locke — seems  to  be  the  most  geperal,  as 
well  as  natural,  division  of  the  objects  of  our  understanding. 
For  a  man  can  employ  his  thoughts  about  nothing,  but  either 
the  contemplation  of  things  themselves  for  the  discovery  of 
truth,  or  about  the  things  in  his  own  power,  which  are  his  ac* 
tions,  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends;  or,  the  signs  the 
mind  may  make  use  of  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the 
right  ordering  of  them,  for  its  clearer  information.  All  whicH 
three,  viz. — things,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  knowable ;  ac- 
tions, as  they  depend  on  us  in  order  to  haj^iness ;  and,  the 
right  use  of  signs  in  order  to  knowledge.  These  being  toto 
coelo  different,  they  seem  to  be  the  three  great  provinces  of  the 
intellectual  world,  wholly  separate  and  diistinct  one  from  ano- 
ther— 

Mathematical  positions,  varied  as  complex,  are  demon- 
strated, in  this  work,  by  problems  accurately  drawn  5  tod  ow 
author's  rules,  principles,  and  results,  on  this  abstruse  studyjL 
are  eminently  calculated  to  instruct  the  pupil,  and  to  aid  the 
proficient;  for,  the  varieties  of  mathematics  are  incompatible 
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irith  the  retention  of  memory ;  so  that,  tables  of  reference  are 
at  all  events  convenient^  perhaps  absolutely  necessary. 

The  culture  of  the  mathematics  has  been  always  highly 
cherished:  it  has,  progressively,  flourished*  through  a  long 
succession  of  ages ;  and  it  continues  the  emulative  study  of  all 
polished  nations.  A  variety  of  technical  relations  and  peculiar 
phrases,  however,  inseparable  from  its  investigation,  are  un- 
known in  the  language  of  common  dictionaries,  and  have  been 
hitherto  peculiar  to  works,  such  as  Stone's  Mathematical  Dic- 
tionary (in  a  small  octavo  volume)^  and  Dr.  Hutton's  Mathe- 
matical and  Philosophical  Dictionary  (in  two  volumes  quarto). 
The  first  is  decidedly  too  confined;  the  latter,  although  excel- 
lent and  comprehensive,  is  not  only  beyond  the  conveniei\t  ex- 
pense of  a  numerous  class  of  readers,  but  it  is  unembellished 
with  many  recent  improvements,  which  aie  fully  defined  in 
the  volume  before  us,  as  well  as  exemplified  by  plates. 

Historical  sketches  are  also  given  of  learned  men  respective-. 
ly  attached  to  the  several  branches  of  the  sciences;  together 
with  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  names  of  the  tnosi 
eminent  authors,  from  the  earliest  period  of  authentic  history 
to  the  present  time;  with  an  account  of  their  several  dis- 
coveries and  improvements ;  the  dates  and  titles  of  their  re- 
spective publications ;  the  several  editions  through  which  they 
have  passed,  &c.  &c. 

We  close  our  summary  review  with  cordial  commendation  of 
this  gentleman's  profound  and  meritorious  labours. 


Art.  IV. — Researches  concerning  the  Institutions  and  Monuments  of  the 
andent  Inhabitants  of  America;  with  Descriptions  and  Views  of  some 
of  the  most  striking  Scenes  in  the  Cordilleras.  Written,  in  French, 
by  Albxavbbr  de  Humboldt,  and  translated  into  English  by 
Ublbn  Masia  Williams.  2  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  41 1,  3^.  Long- 
man &  Co.    London.     1814. 

CoNFiRMSD  despisers  as  we  are  of  war,  however  gorgeous  may 
he  its  trappings,  however  glittering  the  halo  of  false  glory  sur- 
rounding its  head;  viewing  it  as  we  ever  have,  and  ever  shall  do^ 


*  Euclid,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  flourished  in  Alexandria,  B.  C.  300. 
He  tmmortaUaed  hU  name  by  his  books  on  geometry,  in  which  he  digested  ail 
the  propositions  of  the  eminent  geometricians  who  had  preceded  nim — as 
Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  others.  King  Ptolemy  became  one  of  his  pupils,  and 
his  school  beomte  so  famous,  that  Alexandria  continued  for  ages  the  great 
university  for  mathematicians.  The  latest  edition  of  his  works,  is  that  of  Gre- 
fory,  Qxford,  foliOy'noS.    There  have  been  published  many  editions  of  his 
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is  the  Great  Plague  of  mankind,  we  are,  neveflhrfejss,  prepared 
to  admit,  that  martial  enterjmses  have  produced  partial,  but  ac- 
cidental benefits  to  the  world  at  large.  It  must  be  understood^ 
too,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  our  settled  belief,  thatnot  only 
are  tlie  unmeditated  and  casual  advamtages  of  war  overbalanced 
an  hundredfold  by  its  vast  and  widely-sweeping  evils,  but  that 
tliose  very  benefits  miglit  be  secured  through  pacific  m^ia,  in 
a  degree  incomparably  more  ample  and  luminous.  Among  the 
Very  foremost  of  the  useful  results  of  military  enterprisie,  that 
which  is  the  favourite  topic  with  the  least  stupid  of  its  advo* 
catcs,  is  the  commerce  of  arts,  manners,  opinions,  &c.  *  engen- 
dered,' say  they,  '  by  that  princely  sj)irit  which  has  animated 
the  breasts  of  all  monarchs  since  the  Flood,  and  induced  them 
to  lead  their  ablest-bodied  subjects  (who  would,  otherwise, 
have  been  idly  employed  in  tilhng  the  fields,  and  other  silly 
occupations  of  the  like  description)  to  regions  separated  from 
their  own  by  the  globe's  diameter,  whence  thejr  returned  with 
intelligence  concerning  the  nations  who  have  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  their  visits,  incaleulably  important  to  the  interests  of 
their  own  states;  and  surely  the  destruction  of  some  two  or 
three  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings,  the  desolation  of 
a  proportionate  tract  pf  country,  and  the  usual  little  et  ceteras 
of  misery,  are  not,  reasonably,  to  be  put  in  the  balance  against 
the  stores  of  usei\il  knowledge  thus  acquired,  (such  as,  that 
this  rock  is  of  a  schistose  substance,  and* not,  as  heretofore  sup- 
posed, of  quartz — or  that  that  is  composed  entirely  of  granite, 
mstead  of  b^alt — ^that  this  nation  subsists  principally  on  vege- 
tables— and  that  usually  banquets  on  fish — that  grass  grows  in 
India,  as  well  as  in  England— or  that  Man  in  Peru  is  furnished 
with  the  same  apparatus  of  arms,  and  legs,  and  eyes,  as  in 
Spain — ^that  a  Mamlouc  is  a  beast>  and  a  Russian  little  better 
than  a  Caffre — ^that  if  the  Inquisition  is  reviving  in  Europe,  Phi- 
losophy has  taken  up  arms  in  Arabia — that  fools  abound  in  one 
country,  just  as  much  as  in  another — and  that  wisdom,  as  it  is 
the  most  precious,  is  likewise  the  scarcest  of  communities). 
Surely,  when  all  these  glorious  lights  are  seen  to  issue  from 
the  magnanimous  darings  of  royal  heroes,  how  dull  must  be 
the  sight  that  is  not  instantly  dazzled  by  their  splendour;  and 


*  Elements*  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries ;  as,  by^iUingslejr, 
Cunnnaudine)  Dechales,  Half  row,  Taccjuet,  Ozauam,  Whistou,  Martin,  R.  Sim- 
son,  Play  fair,  wul  Iiigram.  The  last  four  are  generally  esteemed  the  best; 
althoug^h  Harrow's  is  particularly  valuable,  as  it  contains  the  whole  fifteen 
books ;  and  Sir  H.  Billiu§sley*s,iu  1570,  is  not  merely  valuable  on  the  same  ac- 
count, but  is  curious  for  its  great  age,  and  for  Uie  elaborate  preface  of  John  Dee, 
dated  from  *  hispo&re  koute  at  Mortlake.* 
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how  inconsiderate  the  mind  that  can  for  a  moment  place 
against  such  mighty  gains  the  trivial^'Dery  trivial,  inconvenienoea 
endured  by  the  ^  swkmh'  multitude.     ^Do  not,  '^^e  request 
you,  gentlemen,'  proceed  these  eloquent  philanthropists,  ^  do 
not  contest  the  point  farther;  we  assure  you,  with  all  possible 
humility,  that  our  own  sense  of  the  advantages  of  war'  is 
founded  upon  the  most  acciurate  and  sublime  views  of  the 
aubject,  and  that  any  reply  is  perfectly  needless,  for  this  simple 
reason,   that,  independently  of  the  general  good  effects  of 
this  charming  practice,  its  consequences  to  us,  kuUmduaUy, 
are  too  exquisite  to  permit  our  giving  ear  to  any  arguments 
against  the  eligibility  of  so  delightful  and  productive  a  sdenoe*' 
Undaunted  by  these  cogent  logicians,  the  force  of  whose 
reasons,  especially  the  one  last  advanced,  we  duly  appreciate, 
and  in  mere  despite  of  their  prohibition  against  the  utterance 
of  our  sentiments,  we  venture  to  remark,  that  the  intercourse 
of  nation  with  nation  would  be  established  on  a  more  se- 
cure, serene,  and  beneficial  footing  by  the  spirit  of  peace, 
and  that  inherent  disposition  to  friendship  dwellii^  in  the 
human  breast,  which  to  eradicate,  requires  all  the  inflaming 
knavery  of  governments,  than  by  the  dstmnable  agency  of  war 
— -t/ta^  relations  commenced  in  hostility  will  ever  be  carried  bn 
{{f  continued)  with  mutual  jealousy  apd  ill-concealed  detes- 
tation— that  communications,  even  of  this  ominous  kind,  are 
generally  maintained  by  a  thousand  insolent  and  impious  mea- 
sures— that  the  massacres  occasioned  by  the  Indian  expedition 
of  Alexander,  or  the  disgusting  frenzies  of  the  cruisaders,  can 
never  be  contemplated    as    atoned  for  by  the  Periplus  of 
Nearchus,  and  the  transplantation  of  a  few  Asiatic  improve- 
ments— that  the  only  military  project  which  has  substantially 
ministered  to  the  interests  of  science,  was  the  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  Empbroe  NAPoiiSON  ;*  and  that 
almost  all  the  knowledge  now  afloat  respecting  distant  and  in- 
teresting regions,  has  been  collected  by  private  and  peaceable 
individuals,  utterly  unassisted  by  the  persons  governing  the 
countries  whose  weidth  they  exhaust,  whose  felicity  they  dera- 
cinate, by  ruinous  and  insane  wars.    Who  patronised -the  il- 
lustrious VoLNXT  ?  What  prince  encouraged  the  daring  spirit  of 


•  f'ide  General  Bertliier's  (now  Prince  Alexander)  perspicuous  and  not  in- 
eloquent  account  of  that  wonderful  expedition.  His  I.  Majesty,  (be  was  then 
Bonaparte)  never  lost  sight  of  the  important  scientific  objects  for  which  the 
..Institute  of  Cairo  was  formed ;  he  pointed  their  talents  ;  be  presided,  whenever 
the  concerns  of  the  campaign  permitted,  at  their'  sittings  ;  and  his  personal 
discovery  of  the  panal  of  Suez,  which  he  traced  for  leagu6s^  solved  a  problem 
which  had  perplexed  the  world  for  ages. 

Crit.  Rbv.  Vol.  I.  March,  1815.  2  I 
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Bkuce  and  Browne  ?    Is  it  to  monarchs^  or  self-formed  so- 
cieties and  individual  energy^  that  we  owe  the  discoveries  of 
Park^  and  Le  Vaillant,  and  Horneman  ?  Is  it  to  regal,  or 
republican  and  impeiKal  France,  that  we  stand  mdebted  for  that 
flood  of  intelligence  concerning  every  nation  she  came  in  con- 
tact with,  that  new  influence  of  philosophy  which  shines  forth 
in  the  works  of  continental  travellers,  and  that  profundity  of 
scientific  research  which  gives  them  such  a  marked  superiority 
over  the  comparatively  lax  and  superficial  viatores  of  this  coun- 
try ?     And  of  the  great  work  (a  portion  biily  of  which  now  lies 
before  us)  of  the  celebrated  modem  observer  of  nature  and 
man,  to  whom  does  the  glory  belong  ?  Is  there  a  sovereign 
existing  who  can  step  forward  and  confound  u»  by  saying, — 
*To  MY  liberality  and  substantial  patronage  is  this  splendid 
production  to  be  ascribed, — ^to  my  powerful  protection  the  au- 
thor owes  his  safety  when  journeying  through  wild  and  barba- 
rous climes, — my  recommendation  procured  him  access  to 
every  source  of  information, — the  expenses  of  his  undertaking 
were  defrayed  from  my  purse, — /  furnished  the  numerous  and 
costly  instruments  required  by  the  nature  of  his  observations 
and  researches, — when,  after  years  of  unintermitted  and  suc- 
cessful labours,  checquered  by  a  thousand  anxieties,  by  hopes 
that,  bom  with  the  morning's  ray,  had  died  with  the  night's 
approach,  he  returned  to  Europe  fraught  with  precious  intelli- 
gence^ MY  smiles  shed  light  upon  his  heatt, — sensible  to  his 
strong  and  sterling  claims,  I  rewarded,  in  as  <much  as  it  was 
possible,  his  unwearied  diligence,  his  illustrious  merits, — ^raiik 
and  riches  I  placed  at  his  beck,  and  I  gave  him  (what  his  grate- 
ful heart  prized  beyond  wealth  and  title),  I  gave  him  my  equal 
friendship, — mid  a  crowded  circle  of  envious,  smiling  courtiers 
I  broke  the  barriers  of  royalty;  I  grasped  his  hand:  *  Hum- 
boldt,' I  said,  *make  me  happy  by  making  me  your  friend; 
nobility  is  growing  into  disrepute^  for  virtue  ?ind  talent  have  for- 
sworn its.society — ^yet  is  its  institution  useful;  give  it  lustre  by 
giving  it  yourself;  kings,  alas !  are  not  always  philosophers, 
but  philosophers  arc,  naturally,  kings.*   Prince,'  I  concluded, 
^  reside  in  my  court,  dwell  in   my  palace,  and  rest  assured 
t^at  the  possession  of  my  esteem  can  never  be  wanting  to  one 
whose  achievements  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  assisting.'  My 
munificence  superintended  the  publication  of  his  manuscripts 


were  the  words  of  an  ajbsolute  monarch.    Which  of  the  despots,  or  limited 
rulers  uf  modem  Europe,  would  a](fphiud  and  repeat  the  assertion  of  Vataces? 
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with  magnificence  worthy  himself  and  mC)-— and  half  the  lustre, 
of  Humboldt's  fame  beams  round  the  temples  of  a  sovereign/ 
Is  there^  we  repeat,  a  monarch  existing,  one  of  the  deliverers 
for  example,  who  can  come  forward,  and  by  the  credible  mani- 
festation of  the  above  assertions,  or  assertions  like  the  above, 
convict  us  of  malicious  mendacity,  and  prove  to  the  world  that 
wisdom  and  liberality  are  not  universally  and  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  catalogue  of  royal  qualities  ?  On  the  cpntrary,  is  not 
the  notion,  that  the  chiefs  of  nations  rarely,  if  ever,  concern 
themselves  with  the  interests  of  science  so  established — that  a 
most  ingenious  and  respectable  wTiter,  in  a  criticism  oh  a  for- 
mer portion  of  Humboldt's  splendid  and  multisciential  work,  . 
speaKS  of  the  mere  permission  to  visit*  the  coimtries  which  were 
the  theatres  of  his  research,  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
regal  condescension  and  munificence  ?  And  how  should  it  be 
otherwise  ?  People  who  are  employed  in  restoring  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  weaving,  and  embroidering,  and  spangling  robes  for 
the  Queen  of  Angels,  will,  of  course,  regard  every  moment  of 
their  time,  every  atom  of  their  treasure,  as  worse  than  lost,  if 
diverted  from  the  objects  of  their  divine  recreations. 

It  is  well  known  tliat  those  divisions  of  M.  Humboldt's  work 
that  have  been  presented  to  the  public,  previously  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  volumes  now  before  us,  were  his  *  Essai  Poli^ 
tique  sur  le  Royaume  de  la  Nouvelle  Espagne/  and  his  *  Ta- 
bleau Physique  des  Regions  EquatorialeSj  ^c'  The  first  of 
these  contains  an  immense  store  of  new  information,  with  re- 
spect to  the  transatlantic  dominions  of  Spain,  ou  all  the  great 
and  prime  questions,  the  resolution  of  which  determines  the 
station  of  colonies  in  the  chart  of  politics,  and  what  progress 
they  have  made  towards  the  rank  of  independent  states ;  while 
the  Tableau  Physitpte  abounds  with  scientific  intelligence,  la- 
boriously collected,  thoroughly  digested,  and  lummously  ar- 
ranged, on  the  various  appearances  and  multitudinous  produc- 
tions of  nature,  (mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal)  in  climates 
where  the  exalting  approximation  of  the  sun  informs  her  birtli^ 
with  a  premature  vigour,  a  luxuriant  ripeness — a  grace,  ampli- 
tude;, wd  msyesty,  to  which  more  temperate  regions  arc  stran- 
gers.   The  present  volumes  arc  of  a  description  totally  difl'cr** 


*  It  should  be  remarked,  that  at  the  period  M.  Humboldt  received  this  per- 
mission^ Spain  was  a  sort  of  fief  to  the  French  Republic ;  and  when  it  is  rccolr 
Jectedthat  his  friend  and  coadjutor,  Bonpland,  was  on  the  ver>'  best  footing  of 
friendship  with  all  the  leading  men  of  France,  and  that  the  Dirf.c  roar  reailtf 
encoun^ed  aU  scientific  enterprizes,  it  is  not  verif  absurd  to  suppose  this 
mighty  boon  to  have  been  granted  at  th(:ir  command. 
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ent  from>  yet  connected  with^  the  former ;  replete  with  ioge* 
Tiious  speculations  built  upon  a  mass  of  recorded  and  tradition* 
aiy  knowledge  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  Aztlan  (or  Mexico) 
and  Peru^  collected  with  indefatigable  diligence  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  history  of  those  monarchies,  which  appear  to 
have  made  steady  and  surprising  advances  in  civilization,  when 
the  accursed  and  cowardly  ambition,  or  rather  avarice,  of  Spain 
laid  the  axe  to  the  tree  of  their  prosperity,  and  involved  the 
New  Workl,  as  her  inquisition  had  the  old,  in  all  the  unspeak- 
able horrors  and  permanent  miseries  of  her — ^friendship  and 
alliance. 

M.  Humboldt  entitles  these  volumes  a  ^Picturesque  Atlas' 
of  his  travels ;  an  appellation,  we  must  really  say,  which  is  nei- 
ther very  appropriate,  nor  wholly  free  from  affectation;  a  vice, 
by  the  way,  from  which  this  eminent  explorer  of  the  New 
World  is  in  general  remarkably  free :  it  is,  indeed,  his  charac- 
teristic simplicity  that  gives  to  this  aberration  so  marked  an  air 
of  offensive  originality,  and  compels  us  to  remember,  what  we 
wish  to  forget,  that  the  author  is  a  German,  or,  what  is  neariy 
the  same  thing,  a  Prussian.  An  atlas  is  a  collection  of  maps, 
exhibiting  in  succession  either  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth, 
or  the  topographical  arrangements  of  its  several  regions,  and 
thus  we  have  General  Atlases  and  Specific  Atlases.  To  deno- 
minate a  series  of  detached  landscapes,  and  representations  of 
architectural  antiquities,  sculptures,  hieroglyphics,  &c.  an  At- 
lasy  as  our  distinguished  traveller  has  done,  can  only  tend  to 
destroy  the  signification  of  appropriate  terms,  and  engender  an 
indistinctness  and  confusion  of  languages,  which  we  feel  as- 
sured that  authors,  like  M.  Humboldt,  would  be  the  first  to 
impugn. 

In  an  introduction,  written  with  considerable  force,  clear- 
ness, and  modesty,  the  author  explains  and  expatiates  upon  the 
particular  nature  of  this  portion  of  his  great  work  on  the  ancient 
and  modem  state  of  America.  He  is  careful  to  account  for 
the  confusion  so  immediately  observable  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  materials.*  We  cannot  profess  ourselves  convinced  by  his 
reasons.  The  disconnected  and  disorderly  manner  in  which 
tiiese  valuable  essays  are  presented  to  the  public  is,  in  truth,  so 
glaring,  that  M.  Humboldt  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  ^  endea- 
voitr  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  by  a  table,  in  which  the 
plates,'  the  subjects  of  which  constitute  a  kind  of  text  for  the 
appended  dissertations,  ^are  classed  agreeably  to  the  nature  of 
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the  objects  they  rraresent/    The  AtlaSy  as  it  is  termed^  was     • 

{mblished^  not  m  detached  polrtions,  but  in  one  integral  vo^ 
ume,  and  therefore  the  ^  difficulty  of  collecting  and  terminate 
iDg  at  tfie  same  time  a  great  nxunber  of  plates  engraved  in 
Italy^  Germany,  and  France,'  cannot  in  fairness  be  construed 
into  a  justification  of  the  disposition  adopted  by  the  philoso- 
phic author.  *The  want  of  order'  is,  certainly,  not  'com- 
pensated in'  any  *  degree,  by  the  advantage  of  variety;'  since 
€he  materiab  remaining  the  same,  their  proper  arrangement 
could  not  possibly  clash  with  the  zest  and  relief  resulting  from 
variegation.  The  assertion  that  all  this  is  very  allowable  in  a 
^  Picturesque  Atlas,-  naturally  recalls  to  our  mind  the  primary 
cause  of  the  censure  we  have  passed  on  the  very  few  obliquities 
to  be  noticed  in  M.  Humboldt's  valuable  works.  It  is  denied 
thai  the  present  volumes  constitute  a  treatise,  and  the  decided-  • 
ly  bad  arrangement  of  the  separate  essays  certainly  renders 
Buch  a  title  impossible.  But  tnis,  far  from  bemg  a  merit,  we 
tegard  as  a  deterioration.  The  books  contain  all  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  composition  of  a  very  ample  treatise,  and  a 
treatise  they  should  have  formed.  As  they  stand  at  present^ 
they  possess,  no  doubt,  great  merits  as  detached  disquisitions, 
but  want  that  homogeneous  aspect  which  would  have  been 
produced  by  the  complete  digestion  and  harmonious  iucoipo-  ^ 
ration  of  treasures  at  once  so  precious  and  ill-assorted. 

These  defects  noticed,  it  is  just  to  add,  that  in  the  Introduc- 
tion, which,  however,  the  form  of  a  Treatise  would  have  ab- 
rogated, M.  Humboldt  has  in  a  considerable  measure  retrieved 
the  disadvantages  incident  to  the  want  of  connexion  and  rela- 
tionship inseparable  from  the  plan  of  isolated  essays,  and  pre- 
sented us  in  a  very  pleasing  and  animated  manner  with  the  ge- 
neral conclusions  to  which  the  facts  given  in  the  several  di»- 
.  sertations,  and  the  reasoning  on  those  facts,  simultaneously 
advance,  and  blend  with,  in  systematic  coalition.  It  is  an  hy- 
pothesis peculiar,  we  believe,  to  this  eminent  person,  that  the 
population  of  the  Americas  originated  in  the  plains  of  Upper 
Asia,  and  that  the  aborigines  of  the  New  World  are  of  the 
same  family  and  organic  type  as  the  Tartars,  and  other  pastoral 
nations  <rf  the  Oriental  continents.  In  support  of  this  theory, 
many  striking  coincidences,  much  ingenious  argumentation, 
and  colourable  deduction,  are  brought  up  by  M .  Humboldt, 
and  embodied  into  a  phalanx  of  considerable  strength,  arising 
from  those  very  aids  afforded  by  that  form  of  composition 
which,  abided  by  in  the  Introduction,  is  so  singularly  departed 
from  in  the  main  body  of  the  work,  where  the  individuaLexcel- 
lencies  of  the  constituent  parts  do  not  produce  haff  their 
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effect  from  the  want  of  aggregation^  and  the  reflected  lidils  OfS 

approximating  affinities. ,  To  an  author  of  M.  Humboldt's 
talents,  knowledge,  and  philosophical  observation,  we  feel  dis- 
posed to  pay  every  respect  consistent  with  our  engagements 
with  the  public,  and  duty  to  ourselves:  if,  therefore,  we 
occasionally  dispute  his  comcidences,  oppose  his  argumenta- 
tion, or  object  to  his  inferences,  we  need  scarcely  remark,  that 
our  motives  in  such  instances  will  not  partake  of  any  unworthy 
impulse,  any  more  than  our  objections  will  be  made  in  the  spi- 
rit of  captiousness,  or  the  language  of  vituperation. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  writings  of  this 
flistinguishcd  traveller,  than  his  modesty  when  speaking  o£ 
himself.  After  noticing  in  his  Introduction  the  mistakes  in 
splendid  hypotheses  of  several  eminent  authors  on  the  subjects 
of  his  own  investigations,  he  adds,  '  May  I  have  been  happy 
enough  to  avoid  the  errors  which  I  have  now  pointed  out !' 
He  proceeds  to  assert  the  marked  resemblances  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Aztecks,  or  Mexicans,  and  the  Etruscans,  Egyptian*?^ 
and  inhabitants  of  Tibet,  in  their  structures,  religion,  divisioix 
of  tirti^,  cycles  of  regefneration,  and  mystic  notions.  To  ex- 
plain these  analogies,  he  acknowledges  to  be  the  absolute  but 
cBfficult  duty  he  has  to  discharge.  In  generalizing  ideas,  he 
Tery  justly  inculcates  the  propriety  of  not  advancing  beyond  the^ 
Emits  at  which  precise  data  are  discoverable  5  and  in  conformity 
with  his  own  maxims,  he  next  states  the  consequences  which 
his  opinions  involve  respecting  the  origin,  &c.  of  the' ancient 
Americans.  These  results  we  have  already  hinted ;  but  we 
will  not  so  absolutely  place  the  car  before  the  courser,  as  to  give 
the  whole  of  M.  Humboldt's  conclusions  on  the  above  inter- 
esting and  important  topics  before  we  have  sketched  out  the 
premises  from  which  he  has  deduced  his  ingenious  theor}'* 
We  shall  now,  therefore,  quit  his  Introduction,  again  to  take  it 
up,  when  the  analysis  of  the  individual  disquisitions  shall  have 
unfolded  the  web  upon  which  are  painted  the  lively  and  perspi- 
cacious combinations  of  an  imagination  rarely  withdrawing  it- 
self from  the  controul  of  judgment. 

•  The  first  plate  represents  the  anterior  and  posterior  view  of  the 
bust  of  an  Azteck  priestess ;  the  original  of  which  is  sculptured  in 
basalt,  and  preserved  in  a  private  cabinet  at  Mexico.  As  a  relic 
of  a  nation  now  no  more,  it  is  as  unquestionably  valuable,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  a  ruder  example  of  the  state  of  sculp- 
ture among  the  Mexicans.  At  the  first  sight  of  the  engravings, 
the  mind  is  possessed  with  the  striking  general  similarity  be- 
tween this  statue  or  bust  (we  hesitate  which  to  call  it,  it  is  nei- 
ther, ytt  it  is  both)  and  the  remnants  of  Egyptian  ,car\j[ngJ 
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The  head-dress  being  somewhat  of  the  same  fashion  as  the 
calanticay  or  veil,  of  Isis,  and  the  resemblance  is  interrupted  by 
the  comparative  ampliti^de  and  perpendicular  foldings  of  the 
terminations  below  the  ears,  such  parts  of  the  Egyptian  coef- 
Jure  being  scanty  and  sculptured  in  diagonal  plaits.  A  farther 
resemblance  is  suggested  by  the  fluted  pads  which  extend,  ia 
the  Mexican  bust,  towards  the  shoulders,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  masses  of  hair,  like  the  tresses  of  an  Isis  in  the  V'dla,  LMdo- 
visi  at  Rome  5  and  this  is  rendered  more  striking,  on  observing 
on  the  reverse  of  the  statue  an  enormous  bag  tied  by  a  mediate 
knot,  which  bag  is  imagined  to  represent  a  covering  for  the 
hair;  exactly  similar,  as  M.  Humboldt  was  assured  by  the  ocu- 
lar certainty  of  the  late  celebrated  Z^oega,  to  a  bag  of  an  Osi- 
ris in  the  Museum  of  Cardinal  Borgia  at  Veletei.  A  fillet 
on  the  forehead  of  the  Mexican  priestess,  ornamented  with 
what  M,  Humboldt  arbitrarily  denominates  *  a  string  of  pearls,*^ 
prohibits  the  extension  of  the  characteristic  analogies  betweea 
the  Egyptian  and  Mexican  sculptures;  no  such  embellish- 
ments as  pearls  having  been  noticed  in  any  discovered  remains 
of  Egyptian  carving;  and  as  the  conclusions  from  assumed  ar- 
bitrary bases  must  stand  or  fall  with  tlie  succumbation  or  fixity^ 
of  those  bases,  the  author's  assertion  tliat  the  communication 
between  the  city  of  Tenochtillan  (or  ancient  Mexico)  and  Ca- 
lifornia, is  established  as  a  fact  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
pearls,  (the  coasts  of  the  latter  country  yielding  that  concretion 
in  considerable  quantities)  must  remain  a  questionable  point 
imtil  it  be  determined  whether  the  globular  appendages  of  the 
fillet  be  the  representation  of  pearls,  or  simply  ornaments  .of 
stone.  This,  as  we  shall  subsequently  demonstrate,  is  a  mat- 
tar  of  some  importance  in  the  examination  of  the  philosophic 
author's  theory  on  the  origin  of  the  Mexicans.  The  statue  is 
in  height  0*38,  in  breadth  0*19  parts  of  a  metre— having  nei- 
ther arms,  legs,  or  hand,  but  exhibiting  in  front  and  at  about 
half  a  decimetre  from  its  basis,  thp  digital  portions  of  the  feet. 
It  is  conjectured  to  be  in  sitting  posture.  Its'  eyes  are  without 
the  balls.  The  head-dress,  and  particularly  the  pearlsy  are 
pronounced  to  be  highly  finished,  though  the  tools  which  the 
artist  must  have  employed  were  only  composed  of  mixed  cop- 
per and  tin.  The  basalt  of  which  it  is  formed  is  black,  re- 
markably indurate,  and  with  a  few  grains  of  peridot.  After 
what  we  feel  compelled  to  suppose'  considerable  reflection  in 
the  .mind  of  M.  Humboldt,  he  has  denominated  this  sculpture 
the  image  of  an  ^  Azteck  priestess/  in  the  most  conspicuous 
iind  decided  manner  he  could  possibly  adopt.  It  is  a  sijjgular, 
{ind,  in  our  opinion,  very  strong  evidence  against  the  formation 
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of  any  sound  theory  upon  imputed  analogies^  that  so  enlight* 
ened  and  ingenious  a  speculatist  a^  the  author  before  us^  pos- 
sessed, besides^  of  nearly  every  atom  of  intelligence  that  the 
most  laborious  research  could  accumulate^  should  nevertheless^ 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject^  express  very 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  appellation  he 
has  fixed  upon  as  the  appropriate  one.  His  own  mind  is  evi- 
dently not  made  up  upon  the  question.  It  may  be  a  Mexican 
divinity.  It  may  only  be  the  figure  of  an  Azteck  female.  The 
former  idea  is  -afiirmed  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  same  head- 
dress^'witix  the  pearls,  being  observed  on  a  supposed  idol  dis- 
covered by  M.  Humboldt  in  the  ruins  of  Tezcuco,  and  depo- 
sited, by  him  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Berlin.  The  latter  notion 
is  said  to  be  corroborated  by  the  ^  ornament  of  the  neck,  and 
the  natural  form  of  the  head.'  But  then  what  becomes  of  the 
deduction  intended  to  be  drawn  from  the  alledged  similarity  of 
the  head-dress  of  the  Mexican  statue  with  that  of  the  Egypt-  ^ 
ian  sculptures  ?  If,  by  such  a  similarity,  the  population  of  ^ 
Aztlan  IS  inferred  to  have  a  relation  with  that  of  Egypt^ 
such  an  idea  is  destroyed  by  this  subsequent  hesitation  of  the 
iuferor,  and  the  resemblance,  as  it  is  casual  and  unaccountable, 
is  necessarily  nygatory.  With  respect  to  the  affinity  between 
the  Mexican  statue  and  the  supposed  idol  of  Tezcuco,  we  shall 
simply  observe,  that  since  the  first  is  imagined  to  represent  a 
divinity,  because  the  second  is  likewise  ima^ned  to  represent 
a  divinity,  there  is  no  fixed  point  to  reason  from  :  it  is  as  per- 
fectly defensible  to  deduce  the  last  from  the  first,  as  the  first 
from  the  last,  and  the  decision  of  the  question  is  just  as  distant 
as  ever.  One  supposition  cannot  be  supported  by  another 
supposition,  neither  are  two  uncertainties  stronger  than  one. 
If  *the  statue  represents  simply  an  Azteck  woman/  we  do  not 
exactly  see  why  ^  the  flute^l  pads  cannot  be  tresses,'  notwith- 
standing we  are  informed  by%the  author  that  ^  the  virgins  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  temple,  were  shorn  by  the  high 
priest,  or  tepanteohuatzin;'  because,  till  it  be  proved  whether 
or  not  the  statue  represent  one  of  these  religious  young  ladies, 
no  such  inference,  as  it  has  pleased  M.  Hiuuboldt  to  draw, 
can  be  admitted  upon  any  just  principle  of  reasoning;  and  the 
sole  deduction  to  be  made  is,  that  wHonisoev<2r  the  sculpture 
does  represent,  it  does  not  represent  a  '  virgin  devoted  to  the 
temple.' 

The  tliird  plate,  '  a  view  of  tl»e  Great  Square  of  Mexico,' 
though  interesting,  does  not  demand  from  us  any  lengthened 
observation;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
offering  a  few  remarks  oh  tlie  present  aspect  of  the  city.     What 
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Bofne  i9BB  t6  tiie  luicietit^  Meadco  is  to  the  N^w  Worid.  ItK 
preseni:  population  is  staled  at  140,000  inhabitants;  the  site  of 
the  modem  capital  k  that  of  Montezuma's;  the  streets  are 
Tanked  in  the  same  lines^  but  &e  intersecting  canals  were  gra<« 
dually  filled  op*  The  Great  Square  occupies  the  site  of  the 
andent  temple  of  Mexitli^  a  pyramidal  structure^  <  resemUing^' 
Bays  M.  Humboldt,  ^  the  Babylonian  monument  decUcated  to 
Jupiter  Bdtts/  To  the  right  stands  the  vice-regal  palace^ 
built  by  the  wretch  Cortez.  In  the  middle  b  the  calliedr^ 
The  palace,  in  which  Montezuma  lodged  the  Spaniards,  stood 
behind  the  caihedral,  and  that  of  the  emperor  on  its  right,  op'^ 
poeite  the  Viceroy's  mansion.  The  Plaza  Mayor,  or  Great 
Square,  is  adorned  by  ^  fine  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  the 
roy^  fowler^  Charies  the  Foiirth,  by  Don  Manuel  Tolsa,  a 
AJeadoan  artist,  formerly  spoken  of  by  M.  Humboldt  in  terms 
of  high  panegyric.  Great  praise  appears  to  be  due,  not  merely 
to  the  skill,  but  to  the  perseverance  of  the  artist,  who  had  to 
'  create  every  thing,'  and  to  contend  with  innumerable  difiictiU 
ties.  Pity  sudi  a  noble  example  of  talent  and  fortitude  should 
be  so  disgraced  by  its  subject!  A  statue  of  Las  Casas  would, 
indeed,  have  been  an  ornament  to  the  first  city  of  a  world,  bc'^ 
tween  whose  natives  and  their  tyrants  his  beneficence  un'- 
dattntedly  interposed.  The  form  of  the  square  is  irregular,  and  "^ 
includes  a  second  square.  Ta  correct  this,  in  isome  measure, 
the  statue  has  been  elevated  on  an  enclosed  platform,  fifteen  de^ 
cimetires  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  streets.  The  oval, 
whose  axis  is  an  hundred  metres,  is  decorated  by  four  founi- 
tains,  connected  together,  and  closed  by  an  equal  number  of 
gates,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  natives.  The  bars  of 
these  gates  are  ornament  in  bronze. 

Plate  the  Fourth  represents  the  natural  bridges  and  torrent 
of  Icononzo,  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
scenes  in  Southern  America.  From  the  physical  construction 
and  peculiarities  of  the  country,  the  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras 
exhibit  to  the  traveller  an  aspect  singulariy  contrasted  with 
that  of  European  valleys,  llie  plains  of  Peru  have  a  general 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  much  surpassing  that  of 
the  old  world,  and  the  gigantic  forms  of  Chimborazo,  Goto- 
paxi,  and  Antisana,  lose,  when  beheld  from  the  lofty  lands  of 
Riobamba  and  Quito  (nearly  tnree  thousand  metres  above  the 
ocean),  something  of  that  suUimity  with  which  the  mind  in- 
vests them  when  we  read  of  mountains  twenty  thousand  feet 
and  upwards  in  height.  The  spaces  between  the  ridges  are 
rather  crevices  than  valleys,  llie  vegetation  at  the  bottom 
9nd  sides  is  vigorous,  and  the  depth  occasionally  so  great,  that 
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the  nocturnal  birds,  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  make-  their 
residence  in  them,  and  are  frequently  observed  flying  in  flocks 
of  thousands  over  the  surface  of  the  streams  and  torrents,  that 
at  once  fertilize  and  refrigerate  these  Cimmerian  recesses.  Yet^ 
though  of  such  great  actual  depth,  the  lowest  surface  of  these 
valleys  is  usually  sp  comparativdy  lofty,  as  to  equal  three- 
fourths  of  the  elevation  of  the  passages  of  St.  Gothard  and 
Mount  Cenis.  The  rocks,  forming  the  sides  of  the  valley  of 
loononzo,  are  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  their  appearance. 
Rising  from  a  surface  neariy  level  with  some  of  uie  loftiest 
mountains  of  Europe,  the  ridges  joined  together  by  the  natu- 
ral bridges  of  Icononzo  reach  to  the  height  of  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred metres.  The  name  of  Iconoiizo  appears  to  be  indigenous^ 
since  it  is  the  appellaticm  of  an  ancient  hamlet  of  the  Muysco 
Indians,  'at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley,'  now  in 
ruins.  M.  Humboldt  describes  his  journey  to  Icononzo  as  fa- 
tiguing and  perilotis,  and  mentions  with  considerable  emphasis 
f  the  (hngerous  descent  of  the  desert  of  San  Fortunate,  and  the. 
inountains  of  Fusagasuga,  leading  towards  the  natural  bridges 
of  Icononzo.'  The  torrent,  rushing  along  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  is  denominated  the  Summa  Paz.  Part  of  its  course  is 
directed,  through  a  cavernous  aperture,  or  crevice,  which  may 
be  observed  immediately  under  t\^  second  bridge  (sixty  feet 
below  the  first)  through  a  chasm  about  eight  metres  square. 
Entering  this  crevice  on  the  west  of  Doa,  the  stream  forms  two 
beautiful  cascades:  it  rises  in  .the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes, 
in  the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada.  The  valley  and  th^  tcmrent 
are,  in  all  probability,  the  efiect  of  vulcanic  eruption. 

Plates  Fifth  and  Sixth  represent  the  Passage  of  Quindiu,  in 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  the  F^ll  of  the  Tequendama. 
Upon  these  we  shall  not  dilate.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  in 
all  the  principal  features  they  resemble  the  phenomena  of  the. 
valley  of  Icononzo. 

Plate  the  Seventh  carries  us  to  Cholula  (in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mexico),  memorable  as  one  of  the  earliest  scenes  of  that 
infernal  compound  of  knavery  and  wickedness,  which  formed 
the  character  of  the  homicide  Cortez.  The  plate  represents 
the  Teocalli  of  Cholula,  or  CholoUan,  a  building  of  an  antiquity 
beyond  the  period  at  which  the  Aztecks,  or  Mexicans,  settled 
in  the  countries  to  which  they  gave  their  name;  and  M.  Hum- 
boldt starts  the  idea,  that  the  pyramidal  temples  of  Cholula, 
Teotihuacan,  and  Papantla,  having  been  constructed  previous 
to  the  yeir  64S'y  by  the  Toltecks,  an  ancient  and  powerful  race, 
who  invaded  the  region  of  Anahuac  from  the  north  subsequent* 
ly  to  that  era*   Our  illustrious  traveller  begins  to  inform  us. 
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fhat  the  Toltecks^  the  Cicimeclts,  the  Acdlhuans,  the  Tlasctd'-^' 
tecks^  and  the  Aztecks,  successively  contributed  with  -other 
settlers,  to  the  population  of  the  en4>ire  of  Mexico;  and  the 
idea,  that  all  these  natibns  wore  of  the  same  primitive  stocky  L$ 
corroborated  by  the  uniformity  of  their  kuignage,  worshii^  and 
sacred  edifices.  These  structures  were  called  TeocaWiff  or 
houses  of  the  gods.  The  form,  though  not  the  dimensions,  of 
all  these  buildings  was  the  same.  <  They  were  pyramids,  with 
several  terraces,  and  the  sides  of  which  stood  exactly  in  the 
direction  of  the  meridian,  and  the  parallel  of  the  place.*  The 
walled  inclosure,  in  which  the  TeocalH  was  raised,  comprc' 
hended,  says  M.  Humboldt,  ^gardens,  fountains,  the  dweHmgs* 
of  the  priestl,  and  «obietimes  ansenals ;  since,'  he  continues^,' 
<  each  house  of  a  Mexican  divinity,  like  the  ancient  temple  of 
Baal  Berith,  burnt  by  Abimddck,  was  a  strong  place.'  A  stair* 
<^a5e  formed  a  communication  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
the  pyramid,  which,  being  truncated,  exhibited  superiorly  a 
platform  of  a  Amension  sufficient  to  contain,  at  a  moderate 
cKstance,  two  or  more  chapels,  containing  the  colossal  statues 
of  the  tutelary  deity.  The  interior  contained  spaces  for  thb 
deposition  of  the  bodies  of  the  kings.  M.  Humboldt  con» 
eludes,  from  the  above  circumstances,  that  between  the  Azteck^ 
Teocidli  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  exists  a  most  con-»\ 
spicttous  similarity;  while  we  think  that  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  present  much  stronger  and  more  demonstrable  fea- 
tures of  comparison,  especially  the  fact  of  each  serving  as  a  royal 
sepulchre.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Toltecks  were  vene^ 
rated  by  the  Mexicans  as^  natioh  far  surpassing  themselves  nt 
power,  in  wealth,  and  civilization — ^a  people  who  used  hierogly- 
phical  characters,  and  computed  the  year  more  precisely,  and 
had  a  more  exact  chronology  than  the  nations  of  even  tibe 
old  continent.  When  our  author  speaks  of  the  old  coittinmity 
he  usually  means  Asia.  The  Aztecks  knew  of  no  nation  in^ 
habiting  Mexico  before  the  Toltecks ;  and  to  say  that  the  feo- 
ealUs  of  Teotihuacan,  Cholula,  and  Papantla,  were  erected  by 
that  comparatively  polished  people,  was  saying  that  they  were 
the  most  ancient  structures  with  which  they  (the  Aztecks) 
were  acquainted.  Yet  we  can  scarcely  imagine  the  Toltecks  to 
have  been  more  civilized  than  the  Hindis,  the  natives  of  India 
extra  Gangem,  or  the  Chinese.  The  use  of  hieroglyphics^ 
where  not  used  for  sacerdotal  purposes  only,  argues  certainly  H 
less  degree  of  improvement  than  the  employment  of  lifferal  ehsM 
racters;  and,  though  when  viewed  as  the  efiRarts  of  a  rude  :ai)d 
barbarous  people,  the  temples  of  Mexico  or  Anahuad  mayeie^ 
cite  astonishmesfe^  jret  ,tbcy  appear  to  ua  to  dsaerve  ftny>name 
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b4t  tbat  of  regular  stnictures,^  fhough  evidently  ntseS  upooi  a 
model  ^inoilapr  to  thwl  of  the  Hmi^  pagoda9>  or  mi«e  nenrljr 
atHl^  the  sacred  huHdbgs  of  Pegu  aijd  Slam.  The  temple  erf 
Shqsmadoo,  as  represented  in  Major  Syme's  embassy  to  Umme* 
lSapuTa»  18  the  highly  enriched  aod  elegant  prototype  of  the 
ChoIuJan  pyramid.  The  plate  representing  a  detachied  mass  of 
this  Tolteck  temple,  we  cannot  aifoord  qiade  to  e:Kpa1»ite  iqpon ; 
«or  is  it  necessary >  ^e  observajkkms  we  hare  £di?eady  made  upon 
the  principal  i^as  applying  to  thia  separated  portion  Mritfx  equal 

-  Fbl^  the  NiBth.--^M onument  of  Xochicaloo.  To  thd  somfli^ 
mf^.oS  the  city  of  Cuemubaca,  (ancieally  Quauhnahnac),  oa 
t)ie  western  decKnty  of  the  Anahucacan  Corditteca,  and  in  tlw 
dimaled  perpetual  springs  (the  Herra  templadd,)  mes  an  iso-r 
kted  bill,  baUed  Xochicajlco.  This  hifi  is  fanned  of  a  mxA 
df  locka,  sh€4>ed  by  human  art,  into  a  speeieaof  cooie,  dirided 
wto  five  stories,  or  terraces,  paved  with  masonry.  These  tcr-^ 
vKjccss  measure  nearly  twenty  metres  in  height,  but  decrease  as 
Aey  appftXKrh  the  top^  on  which  an  altar,  it  is  supposed^  oiioe 
stood  A  deep  and  broad  ditch  environs  the  hitt,  nearly  four 
thousand  metres  in  circuit.  Works  of  thib  kind  are  found  m 
Ae  plains  of  Canada,  and  all  American  remauas  of  this  species 
ape  attrBmted  by  our  author  to  what  he  denombatea  the  close 
connection  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  America  with  the  Mon- 
gala;  not,  we  think,  with  suffici^it  reason.  He  says,  that 
totrenchments,  &c.  like  those  above,  ^  are  duly  discovered  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Asia.'  So  are  they  in  Siberia,  the  northern 
parts  of  European  Russia,  &c.  and  we  shrewdly  suspect;  l^iat 
as  the  arts  of  civilized  nations  have  a  general  sunilarily,  so  do 
barbarous  fanB^es  approximate  very  closely  in  their  attempts  ip 
dio  same  pursuits ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  more'hazavdous  to 
aver,  thatEagland  borrowed  her  excellence  in  the  refined  oc«9 
eapations  of  life  from  France,  than  that  the  Meadcans  owe  io 
Tartarian  ancestry  the  advaoices  made  by  their  own  perscn 
verance  and  ingenuity  in*  useful  knowledge  ajid  practical  de-. 
sign. 

The  platform  of  Xochiealco  is  of  a&  oUlong  shape,  soFen^* 
two  metres  from  north  to  souA;  from  east  to  wedt,  mnety^^six* 
it  was  ^idrded  by  a  wall  of  hevri'Stoiie,  to  defend  oomhataits. 
In  the  centre  are  found  the  ruins  of  a  pyramid^  .lesembtingito 
teoealta*  Gff  this  'monument,  put  of  five  stories  only  one  m-« 
mains ;  the  t^per  four  having  been  destm;^  by  the  proprietor 
6f*'asiigai9-hoiBe,  for  the  pmrposeafereetiftg  ovens  with  ^Ae 
stontts:  Such  are  Aeefiiects  of  a  cqmaierxial  spirit.  Notimag 
esoapeii^  its  nuRui^   aharp-fcyed  onificis,  t  froaathe^donies  of 
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f,  to  the  rude  nelicar  of  Mexican  aatiqiiity.  The  neigh* 
bovning  Iindimia  mj,  they  still  existed  in  1750,  aaodlML  HunH> 
boUt  Gonjeetureo  the  whole,  edifice  to  have  been  twenty 
Qsetres  hi^  jndgbg  from,  the  height  of  tide  existing  tuizi* 
lis  faces  mnt  the  cardinal  poin;ts,  and  the  base  is  20^7  metv^ 
In  lengthy  by  17*4  in  breadth.  It  is  certabily  very  ^  remarhaUe* 
timt  this  stvufitufe  should  ha;re  no  staircase;  a  cfarcumstaace 
Vfhifk  goes  far  to  prov^,  eilker  that  it  was  not  erected  by  the 
same,  peopk  who-  built  the  pyramid  of  Cholula^  or  that  it  was 
not  a  tenple.  The  regular  form  oif  the  stones  composing  this 
pynuBid  (they  are  all  pacallelopipeds)^  and  the  polish  they  hawe 
leeersed^  eonltmsted  with  the  cbunsy  design  and  awkwasd  exe« 
cution  of  the  various  figures  which  ornament  the  surfaces  ot 
the  building,  betoken  that  slate  of  civilization  in  which  na- 
tions^  unimpressed  with  a  dne  idea  ef  the  really  beautiful, .  la- 
ipsb  all  their  case  and  ingsennity  on  minuiuB. 

The  ditch,  the  covenng  of  the  terraces,  the  subterraneaa 
eells  in  tike  northern  side  of  the  rock,  the 'wall  defending  the 
approach  to  the  platform, — ^induce  M.  Humboldt  to  pronounce 
Xoehicaloo  a  military  monument--^  fortified  temple.  Snt  as 
he  has  previously  told  us  that  all  the  American  temples  had 
staircases,  we  conceive  that  a  part  of  tibis  assertion  most  be 
abandon^;  and  that  if  it  be  conceded  to  our  Atlantic  Ccoy- 
phceus,  that  Xochkako  be  a  ndHtary  edifice,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, even  by  himself,  that  it  has  nod:iing  to  do  with  the  sacer" 
dptol  arphiteetuie  of  Anahuac. 

Plate  the  Tenth. — >Vulcano  of  Cotopac3u.  This  tremendous 
mouniain  is  situate  to  the  south-east  of  Quito,  twelve  leagues 
distent  from  the  Penivian  capitaL  Qf  those  vulcanos  whose 
eruptions  ace  recent,  Cotopaxi  is  the  loftiest,  and  ^ts  ragings 
bave  a  terrific  grandeur  and  solemn  fierceness  far  surpassing 
not  merely  European  vulcanos,  but  tiiose  of  the  New  World. 
Its  explosions  occur  more  frequently,  and  are  more  dreadful 
than  those  of  the  other  fiery  mountains.  The  immense  heaps 
of  ashes  and  masses  of  rock,  which  it  lias  already  eiected  from 
its  entrails,  andwhich  are  spread  over  the  neighbourmg  regions, 
would  form,  according  to  M.  Humboldt,  a  mountain  of  gi*- 
gantic  magnitude  and  stature.  In  1738,  the  fires  of  Cotop^xi 
ascended  nine  hundred  metres  above  the  rim  of  the  crater.  In 
a  subsequent  eruption,  tlie  thunders  of  the  vulcano  were  au- 
dible at  the  distan4:e  of  two  hundred  leagues,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Magdalena.     In  1768  the  vomited  ashes  were  in  such 

Juantities,  and  so  unremittingly  thrown  forth^  that  at  Ham- 
ato  and  Tacunga  '  day  broke  only  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  u^  lanthorns  in  walking 
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the  sfjreets/  The  explosion  of  JantMry^  1 80S,  wsg  dhCis-^ 
giiished  from  the  preceding  eruptions  by  a  Angular  and  alarm- 
ing phenomenon,  ^  the  sudden  radting  of  the  snows  that  co-^ 
vered  the  mountain/  Twenty  years  had  ehpsed  previously  to 
this  devastating  eruption ;  neither  smoke  nor  vapour  had  been 
observed  to  issue  from  the  crater.  The  heat  of  the  vuIcaBo^  in 
a  suagle  night,  became  so  intense,  that  at  sun-rise  the  exterior- 
surface  of  the  cone  appeared  naked,  and  of  the  davk  ookmr  pe^> 
cuiiar  to  vitrified  scoris.  At  Guayaquil,  fifty- two  lei^es  di!* 
tant,  day  and  night  the  noarings  of  the  mountain,  resemUing: 
the  discharges  of  artiUery,  wese  heard;  and  on  Ike  Pacific. 
Ocean,  south-west  of  the  Island  of  Puna,  were  these  tvemeiii« 
deus  sounds  audible*^ 

Cotopaxi  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  it& 
fbnu.  In  these  particulars  it  surpasses  all  the  other  giants  of^ 
the  Andes.  A  cotnplete  cone,  enveloped  in  a  mantle  ^f  snow, 
at  sun-rise,  at  sun*set,,  its  aspect  is  wonderftdly  grand.  The 
snow  concealing  every,  inequality  of  the  soil,  ho  rocky  promi^ 
nence,  no  jutting  eminence,  disturbs  the  pladid  emotions 
arising  from  the  contemplation  of  its  splendid  regularity.  The 
pinnacle  of-  the  vulcano  is  similar  to  the  Peak  of  Teyde,  but 
the  elevation  of  its  cone  exceeds,  six  times  that  of  Teuerifte. 

Plate  the  Eleventh. — Mexican  monument  found  at  Oaxaca. 
The  original  of  this  plate  was  disca\'ered  a  few  years  back,  near 
the  town  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  M.  Humboldt  does 
not  appear  to  have  seen  it;  but  a  drawing  of  the  monument  was 
sent  to  M.  Cervantes,  an  eminent  naturalist,  from  which  draw- 
ing our  illustrious  traveller  made  his  own  representation;  M« 
Cervantes  was  assured  by  the  draughtsmen,  that  the  copy  was 
made  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  accuracy,  and  that 
.  the  monument  was  above  a  metre  in  height,  and  ^  sculptured 
on  a  blackish  and  very  hard  rock.'  It  woidd  seem,  that  be- 
tween the  monument  of  Oaxaca,  and  all  other  remaining  exam- 


*  In  perusing  M.Humboldt's  dciScriptioD  of  Cotopaxi,  the  animated  maaner  , 
in  whicn  he  has  drawn  the  dreadful  explosions  of  Cotopaxi,  irresistibly  called  ta 
oar  recollection  the  vigorous  passage  in  Dr.  Busby's  Lucretius,  in  which  Etna 
is  pourtrayed: 

<  his  destructive  lava  Etna  pours. 

In  thunder  tbreateiia  to  regorge  his  fire, 
With  mightier  blast,  and  with  a  Aercer  ire, 
Again  to  belch  it  forth — flames  quicker  rise,  . 
And  redder  columns  climb  the  blazing  skies/ 

The  necessity  we  have  been  under  of  noticin^new  publications,  has  prevented 
-ns  from  resuming,  this  month,  our  analysis  of  Dr.  Busby's  exquisite  translation. 
It  wiU  be  cootinufld  in  our  next*     ^     - 
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pW  of  Tolteck  and  Azteck  sculpture^  a  considerable  and  stiik^ 
ing  diflference  eadsts  in  favour  of  the  former.  '  Instead  of  those 
dwarfish  men^  who  are  scarcely  five  heads  high^  and  who  re* 
mind  us  of  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  style^  we  distinguish  in 
Jthe  relief  represented  in  the  eleventh  plate  a  group  of  three 
figures,  of  slender  fonn,  and  drawn  too  correctly  for  the  infancy 
4ji  the  art.'  M.  Humboldt  supposes  it  probable  the  Spanish 
jMinterimpvoved  the  inconrectness  of  various  parts  of  the  figures  ; 
but  we  know  not  how  to  reconcile  such  an  idea  with  the  strong 
reliance  previously  expressed  respecting  the  exactness  of  the 
copy,  llie  most  striking  peculiarities  in  these  fig&res  are  the 
enormous  size  of  the  no8es>  and  pointed  form  of  the  head.  On 
these  topics  M.  Hiu)»boldt  is  luminously  interesting^  and^  in 
our  i^imim,  accounts  very  rationally  for  such  singular  devia- 
tions from  taste  and  nature. 

*  These  noses  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  monuments 
of  Mexican  sculpture.  In  the  hierogljrphical  pictures  preserved 
at  Vieana,  Rome,  and  Veletri,  or  in  the  palace  of  the  Viceroy  at 
Mexico,  the  divinities,  heroes,  and  even  priests,  are  all  draMui  with 
lai^e  aquiline  noses,  often  pierced  towards  tlie  point,  and  orna- 
mented with  the  amphisbsena,  or  mysterious  double-headed  ser- 
pent. It  is  possible,'  that  this  extraordinary  physiognomy  might 
indicate  a  race  of  men  very  different  from  that.whicli  now  inhabit 
these '  countries,  whose  noses  are  broad,  flat^  and  of  a  mode- 
rate size;  but  it  is  also  possible,  that  the  Mexican  people  might 
have  thoughi  with  the  prince  of  philosophers,*  that  there  was 
something  migestic  and  royal  {^xa-ikiTcay)  in  a  large  nose,  and 
might  have  considered  it,  in  their  relie&  and  paintings,*  as  the 
symbol  of  power  and  moral  worth. 

*  The  pointed  form  of  the  heads  is  not  less  striking  in  the  Mex- 
ican drawings,  than  the  size  of  the  noses.  If  we  examine  osteo- 
logically  the  skulls  of  the  natives  of  America,  we  see,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  remarked,  that  there  is  no  race  on  the  globe  in  which 
the  frontal  bone  is  more  flattened,  or  which  have  ChasJ  less  fore- 
iiead.t  This  extraordinary  flattening  exists  among  people  of  the 
copper-coloured  race,  who  have  fhasj  never  been  acquainted  with 
Ihe  custom  of  producing  artificial  deformities,  as  is  proved  by  the 
skulls  of  Mexican,  Peruvian,  and  Azteck  Indians,  which  M.Bon- 
pland  and  myself  brought  to  Europe,  and  several  of  which  are  de- 
posited in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris.  The  negroes 
prefer  the  thickest  and  most  prominent  lips  5  the  Calmucks  per- 
ceive the  line  of  beauty  in  turned-up  noses.  M.  Cuvier  observes, 
■that  the  Grecian  artists  in  the  statues  of  heroes,  raised  the  facial 


*  <  Plato,  deRepubUcft,  lib.  b,' 

t  *  Blumenbacb,  Dc«as  Quinta  Craniorum,  1808,  p*  14,  ub.  46.* 
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line  from  85  to  100  degrees,  or  beyond  the  natural  fom.  I  mm 
led  to  tliink  that  the  baHbaroas  custom,  among  certain  savage 
tribes  in  America,  of  squeezing  the  heads  of  chUdren  between  two 
planks,  arises  from  the  idea  that  beauty  consists  in  this  extraordi- 
nary compi^ssion  of  the  frontal  bone,  by  which  nattire  has  distin- 
guished the  American  race.  It  is  no  doubt  ^m  foUoirin^  this 
standard  of  beauty,  that  even  the  Azteck  people,  who  never  dis* 
figured  the  heads  of  their  children,  have  ^presented  their  heroeA 
and  prihcipal  divinities  with  heads  much  flatter  than  any  of  the 
Carihs  I  saw  on  the  Lower  Orinoco/ 

The  habiliments  of  the  warrior  in  the  relief  of  Oaxaca?  and 
the  ornaments  of  his  person^  are  composed  of  a  variety  of  cosr 
tumes.  The  embelU^ments  of  his  head-dreS9i  resembling  a 
helmet;  those  of  the  standard^  held  in  his  left  hand^  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  bird^  as  on  that  of  Ocotelolco,  are  commofi " 
in  all  Azteck  paintings.  The  garment  resembles  the  robe, 
named  by  the  Mexicans  ichcafmepilU;  while  the  net,  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  is  no  longer  found  among  the  Indians.  The 
q>otted  skin  of  a  jaguar,  with  its  tail,  envelopes  the  body  below 
the  girdle.  Two  skulls  are  appended  to  the  belt,  and  the  feet 
ure  covered  with  a  sort  of  buskin,  •  which  reminds  us,*  says  our 
author,  of  the  cxtXeeu^  or  caUgse,  of  the  Romans.' 

'  The  slaves,  represented  sitting  cross-legged  at  the  feet  of  the 
conqueror,  are  very  remarkable,  both  for  their  attitudes  and  their 
nudity.  That  dn  the  left  is  like  the  figure  of  those  saints,  which 
we  frequently  see  in  Hindoo  paintings,  and  which  the  navigator 
Roblet  found  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  among  the  hie- 
roglyphical  paintings  of  the  natives  of  Cox's  channel.*  It  would 
be  easy  to  trace,  in  this  relief,  the  Phrygian  cap  and  the  apron 
(irspiKotff^a)  of  the  Egyptian  statues,  were  we  to  follow  the  steps 
of  a  learned  writer,  f  who,  led  away  by  the  warmth  of  his  imagi- 
nation, thought  he  had  discovered  on  the  new  continent  Cartha- 
ginian inscriptions  and  Phoenician  monuments.'} 

In  our  next  Number  we  shall  continue  our  analysis  of  this^ 
learned  and  highly-interesting  work.  We  shall  now  only  ob- 
serve, on  the  last  quotation,  that  the  feeling  of  extreme  diffi- 
dence and  modesty  so  evident  in  M.  Humboldt,  and  his  sense 
of  the  doubts  hanging  over  the  subjectis  of  his  disquisitions, 
makes  him  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  Americans  to  almost  every 
nation,  in  its  tum^  of  the  Old  World. 

*  '  Marchand's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  312.' 
t  *  Count  dcGibelin.* 

X  'See  Archffiologia,  or  MisceUaneous Tracts  relatinj^  to  Antiquity;  pufar-^ 
Hshed  by  the  Antiquaries  of  Londoo,  vol.  viii.  p.  3D0.' 
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AtT.  V. — A  neur  Edition  (hemg  the  Second)  of  an  Introduction  ta 
Jfttrmonf.  By  William  Shield^  Musician  in  Ordinary  to  hk 
Majesty.     J.  Robinson.    Pp.  125.    London. 

Music,  , notwithstanding  its  present  general  cultivation,  is 
still  regarded  rather  as  a  practical  amusement,  than  as  an  art 
combining  theory  with  practice,  and  depending  on  scientific 
principles  for  many  of  its  most  fascinating  results.  The  ama- 
teur-student, seeking  repose  and  recreation  simply  in  the  per^  ^ 
formance  of  admired  compositions,  seems  little  aware  of  the 
delicate  construction,  ingenious  contrivance,  and  systematic 
arrangement,  so  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  great 
musiciaiis,  and  altogether  unconscious  of  the  artificial  sources, 
whence  spring  the  manifold  varieties,  the  diversified  beauties^ 
produced  by  an  able  union  of  sounds* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that,  were  the  laws  of 
harmony  and  of  harmonicsd  progression  made  the  subject  of 
even  superficial  attention,  not  only  would  the  general  taste  for 
music  become  greatly  meliorated,  but  the  Judgment  of  every 
unprofessional  practitioner  be  better  formed  and.better  direct- 
ed; his  susceptibilities  would,  necessarily,  experience  addi- 
tional refinement,  his  knowledge  extend  to  the  latent  as  well 
as  visible  excellencies  of  the  objects  of  his  admiration,  and  his 
appreciation  of  them  be  considerably  heightened  and  enlarged* 

From  a  desire  of  offering  these  remarks,  and  recommencung 
the  study  of  the  elementary  ruTes  of  musical  science  to  those 
who  delight  in  the  active  enjoyment  of  the  ^  conocmi  of  sweet 
sounds,'  we  select  the  present  work  for  criticism* 

The  ^Introduction  to  Hannony'  is  divided  into  <Ar^«  parts* 
The  Jirst  part  commences  with  an  explanation  of  the  Diatonic 
scale,  and  the  several  positions  of  the  cammon-cJiord  with  the 
major  and  minor  third.  This  is  proper.  The  common-chord, 
or  combination  of  any  given  note  with  the  third  and  fifdi  abov^ 
(calculated  inclusively)  is  not  only  the  most  natural  compound, 
.but  constitutes  the  very  foundation  of  every  other  harmony* 
The  rules  by  which  the  succession  of  phords  of  tlijs  description 
is  governed  are  next  laid  down,  and  the  errors  to  be  avoided 
pointed  out.  Illustrations  of  forbidden  progressions — imper- 
fect and  perfect  concords— exposition  of  the  discord  of  the 
seventh,  with  its  various  inversions — and  the  construction  and 
use  of  the  prepared  ninthy  form  the  remainder  of  this  portion 
of  the  work* 

Though  we  have  no  disposition  to  deny  the  general  correct- 
ness of  the  author's  observatiotis,'  we  cannot  refrain  from  ani- 
madverting on  two,  one  of  which  appears  to  us  unfounded,  and 
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the  other  unsatisfactory.    In  page  16,  containing  strictures  on 
a  glee  previously  inserted^  it  is  said,  that  ^the  fidling,  with  the 
extreme ,  parts,  from  an  imperfect  chord  to  a  perfectf  is  some- 
times a  venial  fault,  but  it  is  rendered  objectionable  by  the  de* 
scent  of  the  second  treble  and  bass  at  the  same  instant  from  an 
odave  to  a  fifth/     Really,  we  think  this  totally  inadmissible. 
Innumerable  examples  of  the  transition  here  censured  present 
themselves  in  the  compositions  of  the  most  esteemed  masters, 
from  Corelli  to  Mozart;  and  our  own  experience  informs  us, 
that  it  is  quite  allowable  to  follow  one  position  of  a  eommon-r 
chord  with  another  of  the  same  harmony,  provided  consecutive 
octaves  be  avoided.     In  page  17,  we  meet  the  following  words : 
'  Having  copied  others  by  asserting  that  the  minor  mode  is 
more  the  production  of  art  than  nature,  it  will  appear  strange 
and  contradictory  to  my  readers  when  they  find  the  national 
melodies,  which  are  cited  in  this  work,  Bxe  more  frequently  in 
the  plaintive  minor  than  the  animating  major/    We  perfectly 
agree  with  the  author,  that  the  inconsi^ency  is  ^  strange  and 
contradictory ;'  but  we  are  left  whoUy  in  the  dark  as  to  his 
reasons  for  introducing  a  difficulty,  which  is  calculated  to 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  novice,  embarrassment  and  confusion. 
Is  it  fit  in  a  person,  undertaking  to  explain  the  doctrines  of 
science,  to  acknowledge  that  an  opinion  he  has  adopted  may 
be  contravened  by  nimierous  authorities,  without  stating  the 
motives  inductive  of  that  opinion?     So  fer  are  we  from  think- 
^ing  the  minor  mode  *more  the  prpduction  of  art  than  nature,' 
that  our  sentiment  is  diametrically  tbe  reverse.     All  music  pro- 
ceeding from  the  impulse  of  nature,  will  bear  a  character  cor- 
respondent to  the  particular  feeling  which  gives  it  birth.  '  A 
mind  wrapt  in  ardent  and  enthusiastic  contemplations,  will  de- 
velope  its  thoughts  in  bold  and  energetic  melody;  and  natu- 
rally, in  a  major  mode,  as  more  consonant  to  impassioned  feel- 
ings.   When  depression  and  grief  are  the  agitating  causes,  the 
melody  will  assume  a  pathetic  cast,  and  a  minor  mode  be  \m- 
premeditatedly  employed. 

The  second  part  consists  of  an  explanation  of  the  Chromatic 
scale  and  Ertharnumc  semi-tones,— the  discord  of  the  fourth 
and  Jifth  as  used  in  cadences, — accompaniment  of  the  scale  in 
the  minor  mode,—- the  de^vatives  and  relatives  of  the  several 
concords  and  discords, — together  with  a  large  fund  of  colla- 
teral information.  The  tlUrd  part  presents  us  with  an  elucida- 
tion of  the  natme  and  style  of  recitative, — can^o^fe, — theme 
or  inofit)0,— rule^  of  modulation,-— principles  of  counterpoint,— 
and  remarks  on  the  characteristics  of  capricios,  preludes, 
ftc.  &c. 
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Thirotiglio^t  the  whole  of  the  work  are  interspersed  ezam^ 
pies,  in  musical  notation^  of  the  various  rule$  and  maxims  of 
thoraiigh'b(U», — -judicious  selections  made  from  the  c$mposi-> 
tions  of  celebrated  authoars, — and  the  precepts  of  harmony  U-. 
lustrated  by  an  appeal  to  the  most  unquestionable  authorities. 
Notwithstanding  the  observations  which  our  critical  duty  com- 
pelled us  to  offer  above,  we  feel  no  scruple  in  pronouncing  tiiis 
publication  a  very  able  performance,  highly  creditable  to  the 
abilities  and  acquirements  of  Mr.  Shield,  and  extremety  useful 
to  the  aspiring  musical  student.  The  amateur  will  derive  np 
inconsiderable  assistance  from  its  perusal ',  he  will  find  the  nries 
laid  down  with  precision  and  conciseness, — ^the  progress  fron^ 
simple  to  complex  combinations,  gradual  and  easy, — and  the 
whole  scheme  of  harmonic  science  unfolded  with  perspicuitiir 
and  skill. 


Abt.  VI. — A  Circumstantial  Narratwe  of  the  Campaign  m  Ruma,  em- 
beUighed  with  Plans  of  the  Battles  of  the  Moskwa  and  Malo-'Jarosla' 
vitz;  contammg  a  faithful  Description  of  the  affecting  aand  interesting 
Scenes,  of  which  the  Author  was  an  Eye-witness.  By  Eugbitb  La- 
BAUME,  Captain  of  the  Royal  Geographkal  Engineers,  Ex-Officer  of 
the  Ordnance  of  Prince  Eugene,  CheoaUer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  of  the  Iron  Crown,  Author  of  an  abridged  History  of  the  Re^^ 
public  of  Venice,  Translated  from  the  French.  Second  Edition^ 
consulerahly  impraved.     8vo.    Pp.416.    S.Leigh.     1815. 

Translations  on  popular  subjects  are  usually  such  feeble 
representative  of  their  originals,  that  we  peruse  them  with  dis- 
gust ;  but  this  translation  of  the  Campaigns  in  Rusflda  displays 
a  tasteful  and  correct- knowledge  of  the  French  language,  high« 
ly  creditable  to  the  parties  concerned. in  giving  it  publicity* 
The  rank  and  honours  enjoyed  by  M.  Labaume  under  the  ex- 
Emperor  insjnre  us  with  confidence ;  and  bis  official  narrative 
commands  our  warmest  approbation.  He  relates  what  he  has 
'  actually  seen ;  'he  describes  what  he  has  really  f^lt,  while  par- 
taking the  heaviest  disasters  that  ever  befel  a  great  nation*  His 
is  not  a  specious  romance,  artftilly  arranged,  and  heightened 
"by  false  colouring ;  but  a  sad^and  memorable  tale,  retracing  in- 
conceivable existent  horrors. 

Struggling,  amid  his  companions  in  misery,  with  every  priva- 
tion I  pierced  by  the  cold ;  tormented  by  hunger ;  a  prey  to 
accumulated  distress ;  uncertain  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  whe-^ 
ther  it  would  be  his  fate  to  witness  the  splendour  of  its  setting 
rays ;  and  doubtful,  when  the  clouds  of  night  came  on,  whe- 
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ther  he  should  behold  their  dispersion  on  the  glorious  rising  of 
the  morrow— yet^  he  desired  to  live^  that  he  might  perpetuate 
the  aH-hanowing  record  $  end  he  obeyed  die  impulse  of  this 
commmding  feeling,  to  retrace  each  night  his  sketches  of  the 
past  eventful  day. 

How  ?  By  the  side  of  a  wretched  fire,  exposed  to  the  tem* 
perature  of  ten  or  twelve  degrees ;  amid  the  groans  of  the  dy* 
Ing;  encompassed  by  the  dead.  The  knife,  with  which  he 
carved  his  scanty' morsel  df  horse  flesh,  trimmed  his  raven's 
4uill ;  and  a^  mixture  of  gunpowder  and  snow,  melted  in  the 
hollow  of  lus  hand,  served  as  rude  implements  of  his  melan- 
eh(^  pursuit ! 

We  have  greatly  to  admire  the  languid  in  which  M.  La- 
liauitte  speaks  of  the  ex*Emperor.  Creatures,  who,  during  Na- 
poleon's exaltation^  woUld  have  knelt  to  kiss  the  dust  from  his 
feet,  have  become  renegadoes  to  their  plighted  allegiance,  and 
ihfiunously  arrogate  the  coarsest  expressions'  in  execratioti  of 
his  ofice  sacred  character.  But  M.  Labaume,  with  honest  can- 
dour, assures  us,  that  he  has  composed  his  work  without  per- 
sonal ai  win,  and  without  prejudice.;  confessing,  freely,  that 
during  his  redtal  of  the  most  horrible  enterprise  which  the  de- 
mon of  ambition  had  ever  dared  to  conceive,  he  felt  moments 
of  difficultv  to  restrun  his  indignation  against  the  author  of 
such  multiplied  misery.  The  respect,  however,  inseparable 
ih>m  his  duty — the  memory  of  the  glorious  victories  Napoleon 
had  achieved — ^the  honours  he  had  shared-MUged  him  to  speak 
of  his  former  master  with  moderation  and  reserve,  even  at  the 
moment  that  he  describes  the  burning  of  Moscow,  lighted  to 
his  labours  by  the  flames  of  that  devoted  city! 

This  moderation  and  reserve  of  character  is  extolled  by  the 
translator  in  very  appropriate  terms :  he  calls  it  an  interesting 
struggle  between  the  honest  indignation  of  the  man,  and  tiiat 
nsverence  for  his  general,  which  ought  to  be  a  first  d«^  with  the 
soLDiBR.  To  us  it  appears  the  dignified  struggle,  that  asso* 
dates  -the  memo^  of  former  conquest,  with  that  of  personal 
oMigation— H  unioQ  of  sentiment  most  honourably  to  M.  La^ 
boome. 

But  uninfluenced  persons  will,  in  the  volume  before  us,  trace 
the  bloodiest  career  ever  noted  by  history ;  and  prompted  solely 
by  the  wildest  lust  of  power,  in  monstrous  siri>version  of  every 
principle  of  humanity. 

Hurried  oiw-Hsays  the  intelligent  translator,  in  his  excellent 
preface-— by  the  vain  and  puerile  ambition  of  planting  his^eagles 
on  the  walk  of  the  andent  capital  of  the  Czani,  Napoleon  neg- 
leeted  every  mililary  precaution:   he  calculated  not  on  the- 
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forces  that  Iiovered  on  his  rear :  he  remembered  not  the  rir 

.gouTB  of  a  northern  winter;  but  led  to  certain  destruction  the 

proudest  army  which  France^  in  h^  happiest  days^  could  ever 


And  when  this  man  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  with 
sad  discomfiture^  our  blood  curdles  at  the  recital  of  the  wapton 
destruction  which  marked  his  retreat.  Impelled,  by  mad  re- 
morseless fury^  to  wreak  his  revenge  on  the  enemy,  he  forgot 
diat  his  own  soldiers  would  be  the  princtpal  victims  of  the  jdei* 
solation  he  had  caused.  He  ordered  his  first  division  to  plun-» 
der  aiid  to  destroy  without  mercy,  that  his  eyes  might  be  gfa^i 
tified  with  the  sight  of  human  misery.  He  thought  no^  he 
cared  not,  that  the  following  divisions  were,  by  these  meai% 
exposed  to  the  horrors  of  a  Russian  winter,  without  food,  witht 
out  shelter,  without  hope. 

Thus  perished  five  hundred  thousand  men,  the  immediaf;e 
victims  of  inordinate  ambition  and  savage  barbarity !  If  there 
be  reflections  in  the  solitudes  of  Elba,  what,  thou  feJlen  despot ! 
must  be  thy  mental  sufierings  ?  , 

Our  volume  opens  with  a  retrospective  view  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  a  period  described  to  be  the  most  glmously  powerful  of 
any  in  the  French  annals.  It  pursues  the  subject  in  a  politipal 
point  of  view,  firom  which  we  select  the  writer's  reflections 
on  his  Emperor,  after',  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna* 
In  perusing  them,  we  find  that  this  es^traoidinary  man,  less  cul- 
pable, perhaps,  for  the  crimes  which  he  has  committed,  than  for 
the  good  he  might  have  done,  was,  at  the  same  moment,  a  tyrant 
over  his  people,  and  a  slave  to  his  own  ungovernable  passions: 
that  he  carried  his  ambitious  views  to  the  extremities,  of  the 
globe,  and  aspired  to  the  empire  of  the  world.  Tlie  very  idea, 
diat  there  existed  a  nation  sufficiently  magnanimous  to  oespise 
his  proposals^  and  to  resist  his  fatal  influence,  lacerated  his  bo- 
som, and  poisoned  the  happiest  mouients  of  his  life.  In  this 
senseless,  dream,  however,  he  overstepped  the  natural  bounda- 
ries of  France.  He  allotted  to  himself  a  chimerical  destiny, 
and  Providence  has  dispersed  the  baseless  illusion.  We  must, 
however,  merely  refer  to  the  military  detail  of  operations  com^ 
prehended  under  the  respective  chapters,  marked  Wilna,  Wi- 
tepsk,  Smolensko,  the  Moskwa,  Moscow,  &c.  &c.  touching 
lightly  on  the  horrors  of  war,  when,  at  the  close  of  an  eventful 
day,  the  troops  on  either  side  sustiun  a  dreadful  carnage ;  when 
villages  to  die  right  spread  their  horrific  glare  upon  the  furious 
combatants ;  when  shouts  of  victory  to  the  left  ^ileoce  the  ter- 
rific groans  (rf  the  dying ;  when  flame  upon  flame,  vomiting 
destruction  fyom  a  thousand  brazen  mouths,  spread  through 
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tke  ivell-nnged  order  of  battle^  where  heroes  coolly  dose  up 
Ijieir  mutilated  ranks^  as  fast  as '  die  cannon  balls  have  laid  their 
eomrades  low. 

To  such  as  love  these  scenes^  however,  M .  Labaume  has  pro- 
vided ample  entertainment.  We  prefer  to  esdiibit  extracts  of 
a  milder^  yet  not  less  impressive  aspect. 

After  the  battle  of  Moskwa,  the  triumphant  eagles  of  France 
marched  in  proud  columns  towards  thccajpital  of  the  Russian 
empire.  As  they  ^[^oached^  the  amy  beheld  aH  the  villages 
on  the  road  abimdoned :  the  country  presented  one  unifonn 
scene  of  desolation*  The  refugees  had  burned  their  houses^ 
their  chateaux^  their  grain^  and-  their  forage.  All  these  ra- 
vages fonned  an  exemplary  display  of  that  magnanimity  of  na«» 
tiohai  character,  which  we  will  further  illustrate  by  an  anecdote 
related  at  Zwenighorod. 

*  The  abbey  situated  above  this  little  town  commands  the 
course  of  the  Moskwa.  Its  embattled  walls^  more  than  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  between  five  and  six  feet  thick,  are  flanked  by 
four  great  towers,  with  embrasures.  This  edifice,  constructed  In 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centurj",  reminds  us  of  the  times, 
when  the  Muscovites,  filled  with  veneration  for  their  priests,  suf- 
fered the  sacerdotal  authority  to  take  precedence  of  that  of  the 
nobles ;  and  when  the  Czar  marched,  on  days  of  ceremony,  before 
.  the  patriarch  of  Moscow,  holding  the  bridle  of  liis  horse.  But 
these  monks,  so  powerful  and  so  formidable  before  the  time  of 
Peter  I.  were  brought  back  again  to  tlie  simplicity  of  the  apostles, 
when  this  great  monarchy  on  founding  his  empire^  confiscated 
their  property  and  diminished  their  number. 

'  To  conceive  a  proper  idea  of  the  changes  produced  by  this  re-* 
fonn,  it  was  sufficient  to  enter  the  abbey  of  Zwenighorod.  At  the 
sight  of  these  lofty  towers  and  enormous  walls,  we  supposed  that 
the  interior  contained  an  agreeable  and  commodious  residence, 
and  that  we  should  find  among  these  monks  the  wonted  abund- 
-ancc  of  all  richly-endowed  abbeys.  A  large  iron  gate,  strongly 
banricadoed,  confihned  us  in  the  persuasion  that  this  convent  was 
well  supplied  with  every  thing  that  our  soldiers  needed.  We  were 
about  to  force  the  entry,  when  an  old  man^  whose  flowing  beard 
Was  whiter  than  his  robe^  came  to  admit  us.  He  was  desired  to 
conduct  us  to  the  abbot.  On  entering  the  court,  we  were  much 
surprised  at  finding  that  this  vast  edifice  did  not  correspond  with 
the  high  opinion  we  had  conceived-  of  it ;  and  that  our  guide,  in- 
stead of  introducing  us  i^ito  the  apartments  of  the  superior,  con- 
ducted us  to  a  small  chapel,  where  we  saw  four  monks  prostrate 
at  the  foot  of  an  altar,  constructed  in  the  Grecian  style.  These 
venerable  old  men,  when  they  perceived  us,  threw  themselves  at 
our  feet,  and,  embracing  our  knees,  entreated,  in  the  name  of  the 
God  whom  they  adored^  that  we  would  respecf  their  churchy  and 
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ihe  graves  of  some  bisiiops  of  li^hkh  tbey  were  the  faithful  gu«r* 
diaxiB.  '  You  may  judge  by  our  miserable  appearanoe^' — tbey  ad- 
dressed us  by  means  of  an  interpreter — ^  that  we  can  have  no.  hid- 
den treasures  -,  and  our  food  is  so  coarse^  that  many  of  your  sol* 
diers  would  scorn  to  eat  it.  We  have  no  other  possessions  thaoi 
our  relics  and  our  altars.  Deign  to  respect  them  from  a  reverence 
for  a  religion  so  similar  to  your  own.* '  This  we  promised^  and 
our  assurance  was  confirmed  on  the  arrival  of  the  Viceroy^  who 
established  his  head-qarters  in  this  abbey,  and  thereby  preserved 
the  church  and  the  Q^nvent  from  iht  pillage  with  which  tbey 
were  threatened. 

^  While  this  asylum^  formeily  so  peaceful,  was  a  prey  to  the 
tumult  unavoidable  oa  such  occasions,  I  perceived  one  of  thes« 
pious  monks,  who,  ta  conceal  himself,  took  refuge  in  a  cell,  almost 
under  ground,  the  simplicity  of  which  presented  nothing  to  excite 
our  avarice.  This  friar,  sensible  of  my  attentions  to  him,  rewani- 
ed  them  ^y  acknowledging  that  he  spoke  French,  and  tiiat  he 
wisli^  to  have  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  me.  Charmed 
with  his  candour,  I  profited  by  it,  to  inform  myself  of  every  thing 
relating  to  the  sentiments  and  character  of  a  nation,  from  whom 
we  had  conquered  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifly  leagues  of 
territory,  without  becoming  acquainted  with  them.  -W^en  I 
mentioned  Moscow,  he  told  me  that  it  was  the  place  of  his  nar 
tivity,  and  I  perceived  that  deep  sighs  interrupted  his  speech*  I 
judged  by  his  silent  grief  that  he  mourned  over  the  misfortunes 
to  which  this  great  capital  would  soon  be  exposed.  I  sympa^ 
thized  with  him  3  but,  anxious  to  know  the  siate  of  affairs  in  tliat 
city  which  we  were  on  the  point  of  entering,  I  ventured  at  length 
to  ask  him  concerning  it. 

^The  French  have  entered  the  territory  of  Russia  with  immensie 
force,'  said  this  venerable  monk^  'they  come  to  ravage  our  be- 
loved country,  and  they  advance  even  to  the  .sacred  city — tlie 
centre  of  our  empire,  and  the  source  of  our  prosperity.  Unac- 
quainted with  our  manners  and  our  character,  they  thicJ^  that  we 
shall  bend  under  their  yoke,  and  that,  compelled  to  choose  b^ 
tween  our  homes  and  our  independence,  we  shall,  like  too.  mai\y 
others,  submit  to  their  dominion,  and  renounce  that  nationul 
pride  in  which  consists  the  true  power  of  a  people.  No,  Nt^o- 
leon  is  mistaken.  )Ve  are  too  wise  not  to  abhor  his  tyranny  5  and 
we  are  not  sufficiently  corrupted  to  prefer  slavery  to  liberty.  In 
vain  he  hopes  to  force  us,  by  his  numberless  armies,  to  sue  for 
peace.  lie  does  not  remember  that  the.  population  of  Russia  is 
at  the  absolute  controul  of  the  nobility.  Our  seigneurs,  able  at 
their  pleasure  to  cause  whole  districts  to  emigrate,  will  order 
their  peasants  to  fly  into  the  deserts  at  the  approach  of  the  in- 
viider,  or,  if  necessary,  will  destroy  every  town  and  village,  mther 
than  give  them  up  to  a  true  barbarian,  whose  tyranny  is  more 
dreadful  to  us  than  death  itself. 

'  We  are  aware,  too,'  added  he,  '  that  Napoleoa  relies  much  on 
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the  dissensions  which  used  formerly  to  exist  between  the  monarcli 
snd  the  nobles^  but  the  love  of  our  country  has  stifled  every  an* 
dent  feud.  He  flatters  himself,  likewise,  that  he  will  be  able  to 
arm  the  people  against  the  great.  Vain  efforts !  the  people  are^ 
from  religion,  obedient  to  their  masters  \  nor  will  they  confide  in 
the  deceitful  promises  of  kim,  who  burns  their  cottages,  murders 
their  children,  devastates  their  country,  and  subverts  their  tem- 
ples. Besides,  has  not  the  whole  of  Europe  witnessed  the  most 
striking  instances  of  his  perfidy  >  Is  he  not  the  scourge  of  Ger* 
many,  of  whom  he  professed  to  be  the  protector  >  Spain,  too, 
having  trusted  to  the  sincerity  of  his  alliance,  is  become  one  vast 
burying  place!  The  pontiff,  who  crowned  him,  and  raised  him 
from  a  private  station  to  the  first  throne  in  the  world,  what  re* 
.  ward  has  he  received  for  that  diadem  ?  An  ignominious  cap- 
tivity !  And  even  your  own  country,  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  fo- 
reigner, seems  to  have  forgotten  the  race  of  St.  Louis,  what  ad- 
vantage does  she  derive  from  her  submission?  Incessant  new 
taxes  to  maintain  a  crowd  of  worthless  courtiers,  or  to  gratify  the 
luxury  of  a  family  insatiable  in  their  pleasures.  In  iiddition  to 
this,  you  have  proscriptions  and  secret  executions  without  num- 
ber. Your  yery  thoughts  are  fettered,  and  whole  generations  are 
destroyed.  In  truth,  your  mothers  have  often  been  reduced  tQ 
the  sad  necessity  of  deploring  their  fecundity.  This,'  said  the 
venerable  old  man  to  me,  '  this,  is  the  situation  in  which  your  ty- 
rant has  placed  you :  a  tyrant,  who  is  the  more  vain  and  odious, 
because  he  sprung  from  an  obscure  family;  and  who,  formeriy, 
having' scarcely  one  domestic  to  serve  him,  is  now  desirous  that 
the  whole  universe  should  crouch  at  his  feet,  and  that  even  kings 
should  be  ^compelled,  to  wait  in  his  anti-room.  If  I  did  not  fear 
to  disgrace  the  majesty  of  that  monarch,  who  loves  us  as  we  love 
him,  I  would  draw  a  comparison  between  your  monarch  and  ours 
— ^but  such  a  comparison  would  only  produce  a  shocking  contrast^ 
as  it  would  place  vice  in  constant  opposition  to  virtue.* 

'  Struck  by  the  energy  of  this  priest,  whose  strength  of  mind 
had  suffered  nothing  from  age,  I  remained  silent ;  and  was  at  the 
same  time  charmed  with  his  candour.  Affected  by  the  confidence 
with  which  he  had  honoured  me,  I  thought  I  might  cast  off  all 
reserve,  and  derive  much  useful  information  from  his  conversa- 
tion. '  As  you  have  just  mentioned  the  £mi)eror  Alexander,*  said 
I  to  him,  '  pray  tell  me  what  is  become  of  him  ?  Since  we  passed 
the  Wilia  we  have  never  heard  any  thing  of  him ;  and  at  Wi- 
tepsk,  in  a  public  audience.  Napoleon  announced  with  much  sa- 
tisfaction, that  this  monarch  had  shared  the  fate  of  his  father, 
having  fallen  a  victim,  at  Wiliki-luki,  ui  the  treachery  of  his 
courtiers.' 

*  He  cannot  have  much  greatness  of  soul,'  answered  the  old 
man,  smiling,  *  who  triumphs  at  the  death  of  an  enemy.  But,  to 
prove  to  you  the  fiilsity  of  that  report,  and  to  shew  you  how  much 
harmony  exists  among  all  classes  at  this  critical  moment^  and 
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how  beloved  our  sovereign  is,  I  wQl  read  you  a  letter,  which  was 
sent  to  me  from  Moscow,  a  few  days  after  Alexander  had  arrived 
there  from  the  army/  At.  these  words  he  took  out  the  letter, 
translating  It  to  me  as  he  went  on: 

"Moscow,  July  ^. 

'  '  This  day  will  add  new  lustre  to  our  annals,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  it  will  descend  to  the  remotest  posterity,  as  an  eternal 
testimony  of  Russian  patriotism  and  loyalty.  It  will  record  the 
ardent  attachment,  wmch  our  illustrious  nobility,  and  every  class 
of  citizens,  feel  for  our  beloved  sovereign.  After  a  notification 
pnUislied  in  the  evening,  the  nobility  and  the  merchants  a^ 
sembled  at  eight  o'clock- on  the  following  morning,  at  the  palace 
Slobode,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  our  most  graciouB  emperor.  Nol^ 
withstanding  the  object  of  this  meeting  had  not  been  communis 
cated,  eveiy  one  attended,  full  of  those  loyal  feelings  which  the 
appeal  of  the  father  of  his  country  to  his  childreh,  in  the  capital 
of  his  empire,  would  naturally  inspire.  The  silence  which 
rdgncd  in  this  vast  assembly  clearly  proved  their  union,  and 
thenr  disposition  to  submit  to  any  sacrifice.  When  the  manifesto 
of  his  imperial  majesty  was  read  in  the  presence  of  the  governor 
of  Moscow,  appealing  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  calling  on 
every  one  to  defend  his  country  against  an  enemy,  ^  who,  with 
craft  in  his  heart,  and  seduction  on  his  lips,  was  bringing  fetters 
and  indissoluble  chains  for  Russia,*  the  illustrious  posterit^f  the 
Pojankies,  animated  by  the  most  ardent  zeal,  immediately  tes- 
tified their  readiness  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  their  ))roperty,  and 
even  their  lives.  They  immediately  resolved  that  levies  should 
be  made  in  the  government  of  Moscow,  to  form  an  army  of  the 
interior,  consisting  of  ten  men  out  of  every  hundred,  who  should 
be  armed  to  the  utmost  of  .their  ability,  and  provided  with 
clothing  and  pay.  The  manifesto  being  afterwards  read  in  the 
assembly  of  the  merchants,  this  body,  animated  by  the  general 
zeal,  resolved  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  levied  on  each  of 
them,  proportionate  to  their  respective  capitals,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  army  of  the  interior.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  desirous  of  making  further  sacrifices. 
They  demanded  permission  to  open  a  voluntary  subscription  for 
that  purpose,  and  in  less  than  an  hour,  the  ium  subscribed 
amounted  to  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  of  roubles. 

' '  Such  was  the  disposition  of  these  two  bodies,  when  his  ma* 
jesty,  who  had  attended  divine  service  at  the  church  of  the  palace, 
appeared  among  the  nobles.  After  assuring  them,  in  a  short 
speech,  that  he  considered  the  zeal  of  the  nobility  as  the  firmest  sup- 
port of  his  throne  3  and  acknowledging  that  they  had  at  all  times j 
and  under  all  circumstances,  shewn  themselves  the  guardians  and 
faithftil  defenders  of  the  Integrity  and  glory  of  their  beloved  . 
Country,  he  condescended  to  give  them  a  brief' sketch  of  the  stati 
of  military  affairs,  whieh  then  required  extraordinary  measures 
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of  defence.  When  he  was  infonned  of  the  unanimoua  decision  cC 
the  two  bodies,  who  had  resolved  to  furnish,  to  clothe,  and  to 
arm,  at  their  own  expense,  eighty  thousand  men  for  the  defence  . 
of  Moscow,  he  received  this  new  proof  of  attachment  to  his 
person,  and  of  love  to  the  country,  with  the  feelings  of  a  father 
who  loves  his  children,  end  who  is  proud  of  their  courage. 
Yielding  to  the  emotions  which  overpoiyered  him,  he  exclaimed, 
*  I  did  not  expect  less,  you  have  fully  confirmed  my  opinion  of 
you.' 

'  Afterwards  his  imperial  nugesty  condescended  to  prdeeed  to 
the  saloon,  where  the  merchants  were  assembled,  and  being  in- 
formed of  the  zeal  they  had  shewn  both  in  the  resolution  of 
•levying  a  siun  on  the  i^hole  body,  and  making  an  extmordinary 
voluntary  subscription  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  roubles,  he 
expressed  his  gracious  satisfaction,  in  terms  dictated  by  wisdom 
itself.  His  speech  was  followed  by  the  general  exclamation  of 
'  we  are  ready  to  sacrifice  for  our  father,  not  only  our  fortunes, 
but  our  lives.*  These  were  the  words  of  the  descendants  of  the 
immortal  Minin.  The  scene  of  that  morning  requires  the  pen  of 
a  new  Tacitus ;  while  the  pencil  of  a  second  Apelles  alone  would 
do  justice  to  the  picture,  which  represented  the  monarch  and  the 
father  beaming  kindness  and  benevolence,  receiving  from  his 
children,  who  thronged  around  him,  the  sacrifices  which  they 
were  offering  on  the  aJtar  of  their  country. 

'  May  our  enemy  be  informed  of  this !  May  that  proud  man, 
who  sports  with  the  fate  of  his  subjects,  learn  it  and  tremble  1 
We  shall  all  march  against  him.  We  nre  guided  by  religion  and 
by  loyalty  for  our  sovereign  and  country.  We  will  conquer,  or 
perish  together.* 

This  sublime  scene  closes  thus :  the  patriarch  Platon,  arch* 
bishop  of  Moscow,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  and  decrepid 
affe,  watched  still  in  the  spirit  and  in  prayer,  for  tlie  welfare  of 
his  sovereign  and  the  enipire.  He  sent  to  his  imperial  master 
the  precious  image  of  Saint  Serge.  The  monarch  accepted 
the  sacred  relic,  and  presented  H  to  the  army  of  Moscow;  it 
had  formerly  shielded  the  victorious  Dmitri  Douskoi,  in  his  .' 
combat  agaimt  the  cruel  Mamai. 

We  would  not^  for  worlds,  attempt  a  comment  on  this  pa- 
thetic tale :  the  French  troops  entered  the  Russian  capital 
about  noon  ;  and  towards  five  in  the  evening  the  whole  city 
was  in  flames ! 

We  hurry  from  the  dreadful  contemplation.  In  their  re- 
treat, the  French  army  had  to  experience  miseries  seldom  pa- 
ralleled. Encamped  on  the  bare  snow  in  the  midst  of  the  se- 
verest winter^  ^losely  pursued  by  thq  enemy,  without  any  dc- 
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fence  from  caTldry  <Mr  from  *  artiDery — -this  devoted  soldiery, 
vrithotit  shoes,  and  almost  without  clothes,  syflfered^all  the 
unavailing  agonies  of  despair.  They  were  enfeebled  by  fa- 
tigue, and  were  groaning  with  famine.  They  reclined  upon 
their  knapsacks ;  and  happy  was  the  wretch  who  could  borrow 
i^n  hour's  forgetfulness  from  slumber.  Arising,  benumbed,  nay 
almost  frozen,  their  only  solace  was  a  slice  of  horse-flesh, 
forced  down  their  throats  with  draughts  of  melted  ice.  Often 
they  were  without  fuel :  on  these  occasions,  they  would  bum 
the  adjacent  huts,  which  lodged  their  generals,  and  often,  the 
little  village  which  flanked  their  encampment  at  the  setting  sun, 
had  wholly  disappeared  before  th^  morning. 

'  The  hour  of  departure  being  arrived,  we  set  fire  to  Duk- 
hovchtchina,  whose  houses  had  been  so  useful  to  us.  Although 
sufliciently  accustomed  to  all  the  effects  of  a  conflagration,  we 
could  not  res^in  our  astonishment  at  the  horrible,  yet  superb 
spectacle,  whicn  it  now  presented,  amid  the  shades  of-  a  forest 
covered  with  snow,  and  strangely  illumined  by  torrents  of  flames. 
The'  trees,  covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice,  dazzled  the  sight,  and 
produced,  as  with  a  prism,  the  most  vivid  and  variegated  colours. 
The  branches  of  the  birch,  drooping  to  the  ground  like  the  weeping 
willow,  appeared  like  beautiful  chandeliers,  while  the  icicles, 
melted  by  the  heat,  seemed  tp  scatter  around  us  a  shower  of 
brilliant  and  sparklfng  diamonds. 

'  In  the  midst  of  a  scene  full  of  splendid  horror,  our  troops  re- 
united, and  proceeded  from  the  town  on  the  road  to  Smolensko. 
Although  the  night  was  unusually  dark,  the  flames  that  ascended 
from  the  neighbouring  villages,  which  had  been  also  destroyed, 
formed  so  many  aurorae-boreales,  and,  till  the  dawn  of  day,  shed 
a  frightful  glare  upon  our  march.  Beyond  Toporovo,  the  road  of 
Pologhi,  which  we  had  followed  when  we  came  from  Smolensko 
to  Doroghoboui,  was  on  our  left.  The  snow,  that  covered  ^11 
the  countiy,  had  nearly  buried  the  villages,  which  formed  from 
afar  only  a  black  spot  on  one  boundless  surface,  of  white.  The 
difliculty  of  approaching  them  saved  many  from  tlie  general  de- 
solation. WTien  I  compared  these  peaceful  asylimis  with  the  tor- 
ments to  which  we  were  a  prey,  I  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
claiming, '  Happy  people  1  exempt  from  ambition,  you  live  tran- 
quil and  undisturbed,  while  we  are  fast  sinking  under  the  most 
frightful  calamities.    The  winter  preserves  your  existence,  but  it 


•  The  artillery-men  abandoned  their  pieces ;  and,  on  the  report  that  the 
enemy  rapidly  approached^  imogiediately  spiked  them  :  for,  they  despaired  to 
QQDvey  them  across  a  river,  every  part  of  which  was  choaked  with  wag|i:ons 
sticking  fast  in  the  clay,  as  well  as  with  inuumtirabk  deadlxidies  of  men  »ud 
horses,  overwhelmed  by  the  stream. 
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devotes  us  to  death.  When  the  sweet  spring  shall  have  accom«'' 
plished  your  deliverance^  you  will  see  our  carcases  bleaching  on 
the  plain^  and  you  will  be  doubly  happy  in  having  suffered  so 
little  from  our  tyranny,  and  in  having  added  nothing  to  the  weight 
of  our  misfortunes.'  '  , 

Approaching  Smolensko,  hope  began  to  re^dve  in  this  mi?* 
serable  army.  Abundance  would,  they  believed,  succeed  to  want^ 
repose  to  fatigue.  Many  French  females,  to  shun  theapprehended 
vengeance  of  the  Russians,  had  followed  the  army.  They 
were  on  foot,  clad  in  robes  of  silk  or  fine  muslin,  with  light 
shoed,  woefully  calculated  to  defend  them  from  the  frozen 
snow.  In  their  despair,  they  tore  the  tattered  garments  froin 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  soldier}^,  as  they  fell  on  their 
march,  presenting  to  the  view  a  variety  of  wretchedness  ago^ 
nizing  to  humanity.* 

'  Of  all  the  victims  of  the  horrors  of  war,  no  one  inspired 
warmer  pity  than  the  young  and  interesting  Fanny.  Beautiful, 
affectionate,  amiable,  and  sprightly,  spes^ing  many  different 
languages,  and  possessing  ever^-  quality  calculated  to  seduce  the 
most  insensible  heart,  she  now  begged  for  the  most  menial  em- 
ployment; and  the  niorsel  of  bread  which  she  obtained,  drew 
from  her  rapturous  expressions  of  gratitude.  Imploring  succour 
from  us  aD,  she  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  vilest  abuse  3 
and  though  her  soul  loathed  the  prostitution,  she  every  night  be-* 
longed  to  him  who  would  charge  himself  with  her  support.  I 
saw  her  when  we  quitted  Smolensko.  She  was  no  longer  able  to 
walk.  She  was  clinging  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  was  thus 
dragged  along.  At  length  her  powers  were  quite  exhausted. 
She  fell  on  the  snow,  and  there  remained  unburied,  without  ex- 
citing one  emotion  of  compassion,  or  obtaining  one  look  of  pity  -, 
so  debased  were  our  souls  now  become,  and  our  sensibility  quite 
extinguished.  But  what  need  of  more  testimonies  of  the  cala- 
mities which  befell  us — we  were  all  fellow-sufferers.* 

'  To  heighten  the  horrors  of  suffering,  this  dreadful  march 
was  followed  by  immense  shaggy  dogs,  dying  with  hunger, 
jand  howling  with  despair.  They  often  disputed,  with  the 
soldiery,  the  carcases  of  the  horses'  that  had  dropped  in  their 
route ;  and  flights  of  crows,  attracted  by  the  scent  of  dead 
bodies,  hovered  over  them,  like  an  immense  cloud,  and  by 
thrir  mournful  cries,  struck  terror  into  the  stoutest  hearts. 
At  Smolensko,  however,  the  illusion  of  hope  deserted  them 

*  Steme,  in  his  beautHul  tale  of  <  The  Captive,'  turns  from  the  slaughter 
•f  ihotisAnds,  to  arrest  the  feeliugsi  more  powerfully,  by  a  description  of  indir 
.vidnal  suffering. 
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they  found  the  city^  where  they  had  anticipated  plenty,  the 
abode  of  fiamine.  l*he  garrison,  on  their  approach,  rushed 
upon  the  horses  which  fell  at  every  step,  and  devoured  1)ie 
carrion  with  avidity. 

Smolensko  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  the  ascent 
was,  at  this  time,  so  slippery^  that  the  army  were  obliged  to 
crawl  on  their  knees,  and  to  hold  by  the  rocks  which  projected 
above  the  snow,  in  order  to  attain  the  summit ;  but  the  decli- 
vity was  so  rapid,  and  withal  so  smooth,  that  numbers  of 
these  unhappy  beings,  unable  to  support  themselves,  rolled 
down  the  dreadful  abyss,  and  instantly  perished.  Those  who 
reached  there  destination,  found  themselves  amid  a  desert  of 
conflagration. 

'  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  picture  more  deplorable  than  the 
bivouac  of  the  staff.  Twenty-one  officers^  confounded  with  as 
many  servants^  had  crept  together  round  a  little  fire>  under  au 
execrable  cart-house  scarcely  covered.  Behind  them  were  the  • 
horses  ranged  in  a  circle^  that  they  might  be  some  defence  against 
the  violence  of  the  wind,  which  blew  with  fury.  The  smoke 
was  so  thick  that  we  could  scarcely  see  the  figures  of  those  who 
were  close  to  the  fire,  and  who  were  employed  in  blowing  the 
coals  on  which  they  cooked  their  food.  The  rest,  wrapped  in 
their  pelisses  or  their  cloaks,  lay  upon  one  another,  as  some  pro- 
jtection  from  the  cold ;  nor  did  they  stir,  except  to  abuse  those 
who  trod  upon  them  as  they  passed,  or  to  rail  at  ihe  horses^ 
which  kicked  whenever  a  spark  fell  on  their  coats.' 

Pursuing  his  tale  of  horror,  at  the  fatal  passage  of  the  Beresi- 
na,  where  this  once  powerful  army  were  struggling  under  accu- 
mulated evils,  M.  Labaume  observes — at  tiiat  moment.  Na- 
poleon passed  by  in  a  close  chariot  filled  with  furs.  He  wore 
a  pelisse  and  bonnet  of  sable  skin,  which  wholly  protected 
him  from  the  severity  of  the  weatlier. 

The  departure  of  thp  Emperor  was  followed  by  the  example 
of  bis  generals,  who  shamefully  abandoned  the  remnants  of 
,  their  divisions.  The  universal  cry  now  was,  *  Is  it  thus  we  are 
abandoned  by  him  who  has  so  often  called  himself  our  father  ? 
Where  is  that  Gjenius,  who,  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  ex- 
horted us  to  bear  our  sufferings  patiently  ?  Is  he,  who  luis 
lavished  our  blood,  afraid  to  (Ue  with  us  ?  Ah  I  he  flies  u^, 
as  he  desertpd  his  faithful  followers  in  Egypt !  * 

We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  and  must  conclude 
with  aflbrming,  that  M.  Labaume's  animated  descriptions  reach 
to  every  heart.  His  style  is  simple  and  unaffected;  but  it  is 
distinguished  by  a  genuine  pathos,  that  powerfully  interests  all 
the  finer  feelings. 
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[Concluded  from  p,  106.] 

Ws  have  thought  it  expedient  to  resume  our  remarks  on 
Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man,  and  we  beg 
leare  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  last  number  of  this  Review  for 
'  aa  extract  on  the  physiological  reasoning  (principaliy  of  Xavier 
Bichat),  relative  to  the  skin  and  hair  of  the  human  body, 
whose  theory  has  been  adopted  by  the  author  of  this  volume. 

The  novelty  of  the  doctrine  renders  it  curious  and  interesting, 
and  certainly .  merits  the  examination  of  future  pathologist? 
and  philosophers.  The  treatment  of  morbid  appearances  of 
the  skm  and  hah*,  seem  hitherto  to  be  indebted  less  to 
science  than  many  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  may  have 
been  owing  to  the  insufficient  knowledge  of  their  interior 
structure ;  and  therefore  if  the  opinions  of  Bichat  should  turn 
out  to  be  well*founded,  diseases  of  the  integuments  may  re- 
ceive illustration,  and  the  proximate  cause  of  cutaneous  ap- 
pearances being  better  ascertained,  tliey  would  be  treated  with 
more  decision  and  skill  than  they  are  at  present. 

We  cannot  help  noticing  that  ttie  term  chorion  is  used  for 
the  true  skin,  without  any  apparent  cause  for  the  innovation. 
Technical  terms  should  not  be  capriciously  adopted,  particu- 
larly when  liable  to  misconceptions  ;  the  membrane,  which  en- 
velopes the  foetus  in  utero,  hejs  already  received  the  denomi- 
nation of  chorion,  and  we  presume  to  aver,  that  the  old  and 
generally  received  term  of  cutis  vera  is  more  appropriate. 

It  has  been  always  considered  that  the  integuments  of  the 
body  have  been  composed  of  three  parts — the  cutis  vera,  or 
true  skin,  the  epidermis,  or  scarf  skin,,  and  an  interposed* 
subsj;ance  termed  corpus  mucosum ;  but  our  author  maintains 
that  there  is  no  interposed  mucus,  and  that  the  complexion  of 
the  human  species  is  owing  to  a  secretion  of  variouls  coloured 
fluids,  not  extravasatcd,  but  circulating  in  a  net-work  of  exr 
trepie  arteries;  and  further,  that  a  peculiar  set  of  vessels 
til  thin  each  bulb  of  hair  is  destined  to  convey  the  same  kind  of 
fluid,  which  accounts  for  the  similitude  in  the  colours  of  the 
hair  and  skin.  But  before  this  new  doctrine  is  embraced,  we 
surely  ought  to  pause ;  for  it  must  strike  the  reader  very  forci- 
bly, there  should  arise  a  cause  of  contention  upon  a  subject 
which  appears  .to  admit  of  ocular  testimony  ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  industrious  application  of  M;alpighi,  the  first  dis- 
coverer of   the  corpus  mucosum  of  the  celebrated  Albinus^ 
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ftiiysH— theMonros^  the  Hunters^  Lewenhodc^  and^the  ^dmi* 
rable  Swammerdam,  who  have  so  honourably  and  assiduously 
spent^  their  lives  in  this  vineyard  of  science  ;  when  we  reflect 
on  the  labours  of  these  eminent  anatomists^  who  professed  an 
unanimous  opinion,  that  the  corpus  mucosum  is  a  separate 
body  between  the  cutis  vera  and  epidennb,  it  should  be  shewn 
very  satisfactorily  by  the  advocates  of  Bichat;  that  no  coloured 
mucus  existed  between  these  two  skins  x  simibur  to  the  pigmen- 
turn  nigrum  of  the  eye ;  but  that  the  complexion  df  the  human 
species  is  entirely  owing  to  a  circulation  of  colom^  matter 
intra  vascula.  It  is  not  die  proper  time  here  to  enter  into  this 
discussion*,  which  presents  much  curious  argument  in  limine, 
and  tlierefore  would  occupy  more  pages  than  we  have  allotted 
to  this  Review :  and  without  disparaging  the  ingenuity  of 
Xavier  Bichat,  until  the  subject  has  been  more  fostidiously 
examined,  we  shall  conclude  what  we  have  toremaik  upon  this 
article,  with  a  few  examples  of  the-  infinite  divisibility  of 
matter,  which,  by  the  assistance  of  mieioscopes,  have  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  Lewenhoek,  Baker,  Adams,  iind  others,  at 
cmoe  to  delight  and  astonish  mankind. 

Since  Dr.  Prichard  has  expressed  liimself  with  so  little  am- 
biguity upon  the  structure  of  the  skin,  which  difiers  so  essen- 
tially from  the  doctrine  of  all  former  anatomical  professors,  we 
thinlc  he  ought  to  have  been  more  predse  in  his  description  of 
the  epidermis  as  a  constituent  part  c^  the  integuments ;  but  he. 
is  silent  upon  the  subject  of  the  cuticle,  which,  when  viewed 
by  glasses  of  great  power,  with  a  strong  light,  di&covei^  a 
beautiful  organization. 

The  scales  of  the  cuticle  grow  upon  the  human  body  as  they 
do  upon  the  external  skin  of  a  fish,  and  are  placed,  like  them, 
three  deep ;  each  scale  being  partially  covered  by  two  others, 
one  third  part  only  of  the  two  lower  oas^  appearing,  and  lying 
over  one  another,  which  may.  be  the  principal  cause  why  the 
body  appears  white ;  for  on  the  lips  and  other  parts  where  they 
do  not  fold  over,  the  blood  appears  through,  and  such  part^ 
are  red.  The  perspirable  matter  issues  between  those  sodes, 
through  innumerable  pores,  each  scale  representing  an  iiregular 
pentagon,  or  five-sided  figure.  Mr.  Lcweidioek  tcHs  us  tiiat 
two  hundred  of  them  may  be  covered  with  a  grain  of  sand; 
and  that  each  scale  covers  one  hundred  pores,  so  that  if  a 
grain  of  sand  can  cover  two  hundred  of  such  scales,  it  vnS\" 
also  cover  twenty  thousand  plaees  through  which  pcrspii*ation 
may  issue.  If  one  grain  of  gold  is  diffused  through  five  poundfe 
of  silver,  and  a  grain  of  the  compound  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid,  the  twenty-eight  thousandth  jrart  of  a 
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grain  of  grid  will  be  discovered.  A  grain  of  salt  dissetred  is 
one  hundred  thousand  parts  of  water,  may  be  detected  in  each 
drop  of  the  solution.  The  milt  of  a  fish  contains  animab  so 
minute  as  to  be  only  a  millionth  part  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
sand,  and  more  numerous  in  the  ipult  of  a  singly  cod,  than  the 
human  population  of  the  whole  globe.  Each  of  such  animals 
must  be  possessed  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels  conveying 
hU^y  OS  they  could  neither  have  life,  motion,  or  feeling ; 
and  yet  what  is  this  inconceiv^e  minuteness  of  blood  globules 
in  competition  with  atoms  composing  light?  It  has  been 
found  that  a  particle  of  their  blood  mns|t  be  as  much  smalla*. 
thdn  a  globe  of  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as  that 
globe  .is  smaller  than  the  whole  earth;  and  yet,  if  these 
particles  are  compared  to  the  atoms  of  light,  they  will  be 
found  to  exceed  them  as  much,  in  bulk,  as  mountains  do 
single  grains  of  sand ;  for  the  force  of  any  body  striking  against 
an  obstacle,  is  directly,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity  of  matter^ 
multiplied  into  its  velocity  ;  and  since  the  velocity  of  tbe-inr* 
ticles  of  li^t  is  demonstrated  to  be  at  least  a  million  tmies 
greater  than  the  velocity  of  a  cannon  ball,  it  is  manifest,  that 
if  a  million  of  these  particles  were  as  big  as  a  single  grain  of 
sand,  we  durst  no  more  open  our  eyes  to  the  Eght,  than  we 
durst  expose  them  to  sand  shot  point  blank  from  a  cannon. 

These  examples  of  extreme  minuteness  of  matter  may  appear 
digressive,  yet  it  will  be  found  that  the  point  at  issue,  whether 
the  corpus  mucosum  exist  or  not,  must  ultimately  depend  upon 
the  ulterior  perfection  of  nucroscopic  lenses;  if  the  polours  of 
the  skin  and  hair  are  affected  by  a  liquid  tint,  separated  in  the 
mode  of  all  other  glandular  secretions,  then  the  dingy  reticle 
must  be  furnished  with  its  appropriate  fliud  through  the  com- 
munication of  the  cutaneous  arteries  which  convey  r^  blood, 
and  every  such  artery  must  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
vein,  nerves,  and  lymphatics ;  aiid  a  similar  apparatus  for  this 
mysterious  separation  must  be  likewise  constituted  in  the  bulb 
of  every  hair ;  for  it  is  apparent  there  must  be  absArbents,  as 
we  know  pot  any  means,  except  by  the  power  of -this  system, 
which  are  sufficient  to  produce  the  sudden  alterations  of  colour 
in  the  hair ;  and  there  is  no  fact  more  curious,  or  better  don- 
firmed  in  physiology,  than  the  vicissitudes  which  occur  in  tliis 
ornamental  appendage  of  the  female  figure.  The  writer  of 
this  article  has  seen  two  surprbing  confirmations  of  dark  haiic 
being  changed,  by  sensations  of  terror  and  silent  grief.  The 
first  effected  the  change  within  the  space  of  thirty-six  hours, 
on  a  female,  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was  occasioned  by 
fright  at  a  furious  bull;  she  preserved  herself^  by  extraordinary 
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exertion^  from  corpcnd  injury,  but  feinted  away,  and  was 
insensible  six  hoars;  a  partial  discolouration  took  place  in 
about  three  hours,  and  the  hair  of  the  head  assumed  a  light 
grey  on  the  third  day,  but  never  became  white,  although  she 
lived  four  years  thereafter.  This  young  woman  was  always 
very  ntrvously  affected  with  palpitations  and  other  morbid 
symptoms  whilst  she  lived.  The  other  was  a  lady  of  twenty- 
seven,  who,  from  singular  family  disasters,  found  her  hair  was 
changed,  in  two  years,  to  a  Very  grey  colour.  Neither  was  the 
change  in  the  hair  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  late  Queen  of 
France,  less  remarkable  during  her  confinement.  We  were 
informed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  surgeon  of  cavalry,  that  at  the  battle 
of  Emsdoiff,  an  unhorsed  dragoon,  who  had  been  rode  over 
by  difTerent  squadrons  during  the  engagement,  without  any 
corporal  injury,  was  not  known  by  his  comrades  the  next 
morning,  his  hair  having  been  totally  changed  from  black  to 
white. 

We  have  exhibited  a  few  examples  of  the  extreme  division 
of  particles,  all  of  which  are  firmly  established  by  the  ex- 
periments of  illustrious  philosophers,  in  order  to  shew  how 
possible  it  is  that  spectators  should  decide  very  oppositely  in 
viewing  the  same  diminutive  object  under  compound  lenses. 

The  solar  microscope  will  magnify  a  single  drop  of  the 
brightest  water  into  a  standing  pool  of  many  yards  in  diameter, 
wherein  may  be  distinctly  seen  numerous  tribes  of  animals, 
amusing  themselves  as  larger  animals  are  known  to  do  in  the 
ocean ;  some  pursuing  their  prey  with  animated  velocity,  whilst 
others,  ha^ng  subdued  it  by  superior  force,  are  seen  voraciously 
employed  consuming  the  spoil.  Thus  is  a  wonderful  microcosm 
displayed  within  the  space  of  a  fluid  drop  !  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  powerful  assistance  to  the  naked  eye,  the  ap- 
pearances in  many  cases  are  liable  to  considerable  deception ; 
this  deception  has  often  caused  much  controversy,  and  all  we 
shall  now  presume  to  offer  upon  the  point  of  difference,  is,  to 
recommend  circumspection  in  delivering  decisive  opinions  on 
small  objects  requiring  the  higheist  magnifying  powers ;  and 
we  shall  therefore  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  con- 
clude with  a  quotation  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Monro,  whose 
sentiments  will  possibly  contribute  to  satisfy  the  reader's  doubts 
upon  the  point  m  diispute. 

/  «. 

*  CORPUS    MUCOSUM. 

'  Under  the  cuticle  we  meet  with  a  substance  of  a  greyish 
colour,  which  has  been  thought  to  represent  a  net-work  ;  hence 
it  has  got  the  name  of  corpus  reticulare^  or  mucosum.     It  is  of 
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a  8oft«  mucil&ginoiM,  and  viscid  nature^  and  fills  up  tbe  inter- 
stice«  of  the  fibres  running  between  the  cutis  vera  and  cuti^nila. 
After  raising  the  cuticle  in  a  negro^  where  it  is  thickest  and  most 
distinct^  this  substance  appears  of  a  black  colour^  and  is  com* 
nosed  of  two  layers :  it  is  this  that  gives  the  colour  to  the  skin  ^ 
tor  it  is  black  in  the  African^  white>  brown^  or  yellowish  in  the 
European. 

'  llie  origin  of  this  mucous  substance  has  not  hitherto  been 
explained,  nor  ha3  it  been  fully  determined  what  purposes  it  serves 
in  the  human  body.  Haller  thinks  it  probable  that  it  is  composed 
of  a  humour  transuding  from  the  surface  jof  the  culls  vera  j  thet 
reason  why  it  is  black  in  the  negro  has  been  supposed  to  be  for 
serving  as  a  defence  against  the  external  heat,  by  preventing  the 
rays  of  the  sun  from  penetrating  the  body ;  but  the  matter  still 
lies  hid  in  (^bscurity/ 

Our  author  seems  to  t^iiidrthat .  civilization  has  more  exten^ 
sive  powers  in  producing  varieties  of  complexion  than  the 
efiect  of  climate,  and  ofiers  many  feasible  reasotis  for  this 
opinion,  which  we  cannot  enter  into ;  but  we  shall  notice  what 
has  been  observed  on  the'  changies  of  dark  to  a  lighter 
colour. 

'  If  there  be  any  truth  in  my  remarks^  it  must  be  concluded 
that  the  process  of  nature  in  the  human  species,  is  the  trans- 
mutation of  the  characters  of  the  Negro  i^to  those  of  the  £u- 
ropeaUi  or  the  evcdutlon  of  white  varieties  in  the  black  races  of 
men.  We  have  seen  that  there  are  causes  existing^  which  are 
capably  of  producing  such  an  alteration  $  but  we  have  no  facts 
which  induce  us  to  suppose  that  the  reverse  of  this  change  could 
in  any  circumstances  be  effected.  This  leads  us  to  the  inference^ 
that  the  primitive  stock  of  men  were  negroes,  which  has  every 
appearance  of  truth :  sin^^e,  however,  it  is  a  conclusion  which 
may  be  questioned,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  more  at  length  the 
arguments  which  offer  themselves  in  its  support. 

'  Ist.  The  analogy  of  other  species  leads  to  this  conclusion. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  the  celebrated  physiologist,  John  punter, 
that  the  changesr  of  colour  in  all  kinds  of  animals,  is  from 
darker  to  the  lighter  tints,  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  in  all 
animals  subject  to  such  variations,  the  darkest  of  the  species 
should  be  reckoned  nearest  to  the  original ;  now  though  there 
may  be  some  doubt  -of  the  universality  of  this  law,  there  can  be 
none  of  its  general  prevalence  :  the  lighter  and  more  beautiful 
colours  with  which  our  domestic  animals  are  variegated,  are  the 
effect  of  cultivation,  and  are  not  seen  in  the  wild  races  from  which 
they  have  been  bred. 

*  If  there  were  no  facts  applying  to  the  particular  instance  of 
the  human  species,  it  woidd  appear  probable,  from  this  general 
analogy,  that  the  original  stock  was  blacks  3  but— 
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*  ScDjr.  We  haveemamples  in  the  humaii  speeies  of  ibA  light  ya- 
rieties  appearing  in  dark  races.  On  the  other  hand^  we  have  no 
example  of  the  characters  of  the  negro>  or  of  any  considerable  ap* 
ppoach  to  them  ever  appearing  in  a  race  of  light  complexion.  If 
these  ohservations  are  established  on  a  cautious  induction^  as  I 
think  they  appear  to  he,  they  may  be  consideped  as  affording  a 
proof  that  the  original  stock  of  men  were  black ;  and  some  con- 
firmation is  afforded  by  considering-^ 

'  Sdly .  That  the  dark  races  are  best  adapted  by  their  organization 
to  the  condition  of  rude  and  uncivilized  nations^  which  we  mu3t 
conceive  to  have  been  the  primitive  state  of  mankind,  and  that 
the  stractiire  of  the  European  is  best  fitted  for  the  habits  of  im« 
proved  life.  All  the  laws  of  nature  ^ve  a  beneficial  tendency, 
and  amongst  others  this  law  of  deviation- in  the  species  of  animals. 
It  is  a  principle  of  amelioration  and  adaptation  yre  find,  that  the 
conformation  and  the  disposition  or  instinct  of  animals  varies  in 
domestication  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  these  move  fitted  for 
their  new  condition. 

'  The  negro  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  wild  or  natural  state 
of  life  J  his  dense  and  firm  fibre  renders  him  much  more  able  to 
endure  fatigue  and  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons,  than  the  En* 
ropean  with  his  lax  fibre  and  delicate  oonstitutioB. 

'  The  easy  parturition  of  thefemal^  negro  is  a  facility  which 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  imcultivated  life.  The  senses  are  more 
perfect  in  negroes  than  in  Europeans,  especially  those  which  are 
of  most  importance  to  the  savage,  and  less  necessary  to  the  civl* 
lized  man,  viz.  the  smell,  taste,  and  hearihg  -,  and  a  partkular 
provision  is  made  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  head  for  the 
perfect  evolution  of  Ihem.  This  perfection  of  the  ruder  faculties 
of  sense  is  not  required  in  a  civilized  state;  and  it  therefore  gives 
way  to  a  more  capacious  form  of  the  skull,  affording  space  for  a 
more  ample  confonuation  of  the  brain,  on  which  an  increase  of 
intellectual  power  is  probably  dependant. 

'  4thly.v7he  question,  whether  the  primeval  stock  were  similar 
to  the  negro  or  to  the  European  race,  seems  little  different  from 
this :  Whether  the  first  of  our  species,  the  children  of  nature. 

Qui  rupto  robora  nati 

Composotive  luto,  nuUos  habuere  parentes, 

were  such  beings  as  we  find  sava^  men  to  be*,  or  were  created 
at  once  adorned  with  all  the  improvemelits  of  oivilizatioa?  Eor  we 
find  that  all  nations  who  have  never  emerged  from  the  savage 
^tate  are  negroes,  or  ver^  similar  to  negroes. 

'  Such  are  all  the  savages  scattered  through  the  distant  islands 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Wherever  we  find  the  people  naked, 
destitute  barbarians  running  wild  in  the  woods,  there  we  observe 
them  to  be  black,  and  to  partake  considerably  of  the  negro  form 
and  character. 

'  Wherever  we  see  any  progress  towards  cultivation,  there  we 
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also  ftnd  deviation  towards  a  ligher  colour  and  a  different  foAn, 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  The  American  race  are  much  lesff 
,  rude  and  destitute  than  the  New  Hollanders^  and  though  they  re- 
tain a  considerable  share  of  the  savage^  yet  they  differ  much  from 
the  latter  people. 

*  There  is  no  example  of  a  race  of  savages  with  the  European 
constitutions  and  characters. 

'  The  Esquimaux,  or  Greenland  tribes,  are  the  nearest  approach 
to  such  an  instance  5  but  these  people  are  very  different  from  dur 
race.  They  are  not  white  in  complexion,  nor  do  they  resemble 
us  in  fbrm ;  they  have  a  depressed  forehead,  and  other  characters 
of  opposite  description.  Besides,  these  tribes  are  not  savages  $ 
they  have  arts,  though  not  civilized^  without  which  they  could 
not  subsist  in  their  present  dreary  abodes  -,  they  came  to  Green- 
land froni  the  west,  and  are  found  as  far  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  They  migrated  in  all  probability 
for  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  there  are  not  wanting  reasons 
which  induce]  us  to  suppose  that  the  Kamschatkans,  and  other 
tribes  in  that  extremity  of  Asia,  who  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  Esquimaux,  and  to  each  other,  are  descended  from  a  wan- 
dering tribe  of  Mongoles.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  this  curious 
race  of  people,  who  have  been  driven  by  various  accidents  into 
such  a  remote  and  scarcely  habitable  recess,  are  a  tribe  one  half 
civilized^  and  reduced  again  to  a  state  of  barbarism.  On  the 
whole,  there  are  many  reasons  which  lead  us  to  adopt  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  primitive  stock  of  men  were  probably  negroes ) 
and  I  know  of  no  argument  to  be  set  on  the  other  side. 

'  It  may  be  enquired,  whether  there  are  any  facts  to  be  found 
in  history  which  tend  to  confirm  this  opinion,  and  to  make  it  pro- 
bable that  the  fairest  races  of  white  people  in  Europe  are  de- 
scended from,  or  have  any  affinity  with,  negroes. 

'  The  uncertainty  df  the  history  of  remote  ages,  and  the  scanty 
information  we  can  glean  concerning  the  physical  characters  of 
ancient  tribes,  do  not  admit  of  any  close  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
ject. But  we  shall  hereafter  see,  that  there  are  reasons  for  cop- 
eluding  this  opinion  to  be  probable.  We  shall  endeavour  in  the 
sequel  to  trace  in  the  field  of  history  the  vestiges  of  the  nations 
who  first  attained  civilization,  and  who  in  their  origin  possessed 
the  characters  in'  question,  though  these  have  long  since  disap- 
peared. From  these  nations  it  may,  perhaps,  be  made  to  appear^ 
that  the  European  tribes  derived  their  first  rudiments  of  civil  so- 
ciety, and  that  they  are  in  all  probability  descended  from  them.* 

How  far  the  arguments  of  our  author^  favouring  an  opinion 
that  the  primeval  stock  of  mankind  were  negroes^  will  gene- 
rally prevail,  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  we  are  persuad^> 
i;hat  many  of  our  readers  will  have  been. impressed  with  very 
opposite  scntimeijts  of  our  primitive  parents.  Many  of  the 
most  beautiful  poetical  images  will  lose  the  force  of  their  iillu- 
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mm,  if  tile  loTely  clianns  of  the  first  born^  "Eve,  should  prove 
to  be  a  negress. 

It  is  most  probable^  that  this  terrestrial  globe  moved  on  the 
same  principles  previous  to  the  deluge,  and  received  the  rays 
of  the  sun  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  present  era.  .But^ 
whether  the  face  of  the  earth  at  that  awful  period  sufiered  a 
change  unfavourable  to  the  health  or  longevity  of  tl^e  human 
species,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  agitated,  and  wilt 
probably  remain  undetermined.  But  if  no  physical  effects 
were  produced  on  the  human  character  by  the  Deluge,  is  it  too 
presumptuous  to  imagine  that  the  solar  heat  had  greaiier  influ- 
ence on  the  antediluvian  natives  with  the  same  degrees  of  lati- 
tude of  the  equator  than  at  the  present  period  ?  The  celebrated 
garden  of  Eden,  we  believe,  was  situated  approximating  the  thirty- 
e^ht  degree,  north  latitude.  Now,  although  the  tints  of  the  hu- 
man skin  ase  not  in  ^exact  correspondoice  on  every  part  of  the 
earth  with  the  degrees  of  latitude;  yet  it  cannot  bedenied,  thatthe 
sun's  heatisthe  principal  agent  of  discolouration  to  the  skin.  This 
being  granted,  we  cannot  consider  that  our  illustrious  ancestor 
was  a  more  bronzed  complexion  than  the  present  natives  of 
Spain  or  Constantinople ;  and  if  it  might  be  permitted,  on  this 
occasion,  to  cite  an  epbtolary  anecdote  of  an  elegant  writer,  we 
should  feel  gratified  in  making  an  appeal  to  the  memory  of  our 
readers  who  have  perused  L.  W.  Montague's  Letter,  whevein 
she  celebrates  the  enchanting  beauties  of  the  fair  and  lovely 
Fatima,  and  then  to  recollect  that  this  transporting  assemblage 
of  exquisite  qualities  is  no  faint  portraiture  of  tli^  fascipating 
.  pictures  which  represent  the  unutterable  charms  of  the  first- 
bom.  Eve, — ^  Oh  fairest  of  creation !  last  and  best  of  all  God's 
works !  Creature  in  whom  excelled  whatever  can  to  siglit  or 
thoiight  be  formed — Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet  !— 
How  art  thou  lost !' 

We  shall  not  enlarge  more  upon  the  improbability  that  Adam 
was  a  negro^-^much  kss*  that  the  beauties  <^  his  lovely  partner 
were  of  the  same  sable  hue ;  neither  can  we  give  our  implied 
faith  to  the  assertion,  that  the  most  beautiful  complexions  are 
farthest  removed  from  nature's  original  design.  We  should 
rather  think  with  the  noblest  English  p9et, 

'  Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men,  since  born 
His  sons  :  the  fairest  of  her  daughters.  Eve.* 

We  shall  now  draw  to  a  conclusion  our  remarks  upon  the 
Jlesearches  in^o  the  Physical  History  of  Man ;  and,  although  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  difier  in  sentiment  with  many  of  the  au- 
thor's inferences,  we  are  constrained  to  obsei^e,  that  it  is  not 
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la  our  power  to  do  justiceto  so  much  philoflOpHic  aifgutnenti 
well  worthy  of  further  investigation,  and  which  must  be  perused 
with  interest  by  all  readers  who  haTe  a  desire  for  information  in 
this  branch  of  science. 

.  There  will  be  found  many  curious  leflectlons  in  the  sixth 
chapter  respecting  the  South  Sea  and  Indian  islanders.  But 
we  cannot  pass  over  a  quotation  in  the  213  page^  which  wiU 
prpve  a  little  at  variance  from  the  author's  former  reflectionsy 
and  which  we  formerly  combated:  it  is  thi»-^ 

'  AU  these  facts  tend  to  prwe,  that  notwithstanding  the  variety  of 
tUimates  and  elevations  inhabited  by  the  different  races  of  men-'-nature 
netfer  deviates  froni  the  model  of  vMch  she  made  selections  thousands 
of  years  ago* 

In  the  seventh  chapter  there  are  many  proofs  of  the  common 
fNTigin  of  the  ancient  Indians  and  Egyptians,  deduced  irom  a 
very  deep  and  learned  research ;  of  their  political  histories,  the 
general  princifdes  of  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  mythologies,  the 
tiieogonies  of  Hindus  and  the  Egyptians,  with  a  relation  to  the  , 
physical  characters  of  the  ancient.  Indians. 

These  subjects  are  further  continued  in  the  e^hth  chapter, 
with  a  scrutinous  examination  of  all  ancient  tribes  connected 
with  the  subject,  and  a  most  profound  and  inquisitive  disqui- 
sition on  historical  conjecture  and  likewise  the  antiquities  of 
tlie  Egyptian,  Indian,  and  Assyrian  empire — those  of  Upper 
Asia,  of  the  Pfailistuies,  .of  the  Cana^tes^  or  Phcenidans,  Sy* 
lians,  Assyrians,  and  Persians. 

The  nintli  chapter  treats  of  all  other  principal  races  of  men^i 
and  their  connexion  with  the  forgoing  tribes ;  and  this  diligent 
search  is  pursued  with  a  luminous  investigation,  which  is  high- 
ly creditable  to  the  talents,  erudition,  and  perseverance  of  the 
author. 

The  enquiry  has,  certainly,  been  executed  with  great  skill 
^d  labour,  as  it  presents  to  the  reader  a  chain  ai  interesting 
observations,  on  the  Scythian  and  Samiatic  tribes,  of  the  Gothic 
and  German  races,  the  Cimmerij,  the  .Geta,  the  Goths,'  and 
a  connexion  of  the  great  faunily  of  Germ^  nations  with  the 
ancient  Asiatics,  their  physical  character — ^the  Pdasgian  race^ 
the  Celtic  race,  the  Mongoles,  and  other  races  resembling  them 
in  form,  and  the  American  rac^. 

After  the  remarks  we  hav'e  already  ofFcred  on  the  contents  of 
this  volume,  it  is/unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  the  particulars  ' 
of  its  merit.    The  work  meets  our  unqualifiecL  approbation; 
and,  although  we  do  not  in  every  point  consent  to  the  induc- 
tion of  Pr.  Prichard's  arguments,  it  ought  not,  iuimy  degree^ 
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to  disparage  the  general  value  of  the  publication^  which^  in  bur 
estimation,  may  be  recommended  as  one  of  the  best  essays  of 
natural  philosophy  extant.' 


A*T.  Vin.— ^»  Historical  Survey  of  the  Character  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, founded  on  his  own  Words  and  Actions,  forming  an  Introduce 
tion  to  the  'Secret  Me5<oirs.'  By  One  who  never  fitted  him 
for  ^Fifteen  Years,  Trc£nslated  from  thcSixth  Paris  Edition,  12mo. 
Pp.92.    H.  Colburn.     1815. 

THi^writer^  whoever  he  may  be,  asserts  that  the  character 
of  Bonaparte  is  altogether  inscrutable. — Agreed.  A  monstrous 
assemblage  of  incongruities  ;•  a  compound  of  apparent  subli* 
mity,  and  of  real  meanness;  a  horrible  enigma  beyond  the 
depth  of  human  •penetration— soluble^  alone^  by  Omnipotence. 
'  In  what  language,  then,  shall  we  attempt  reflections  on  the 
appalling  resurrection  of  this  darlc^  immcfasurable,  and  fathom* 
less  nondescript  ?  How  venture  to  speak  of  this  precious  hypo- 
crite— ^this  imp  of  subtlety — ^this  demon  of  ambition — ^who  has> 
once  more,  reared  his  pestilential  banners  in  France? 

Impenetrable,  yet  highly-gifted  monster,  how  shall  we  ad- 
dress thee?  how  speak  of  the  little-minded  assassin,  and  the 
liberal  protector  of  the  fine  arts  ?  of  the  oppressor  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  benefactor  of  the  nation?  of  Bonaparte,  in  shorty 
who  was  unprincipled  in  power,  and  great  in  majesty  ? 

Alas!  it  will  little  avail  us  to  exclaim — ^Mistaken  policy? 
What  had  generosity  of  sentiment  and  nobility  of  action  to  do 
with  the  fate  of  a  man,  who  neither  acknowledged  the  laws  of 
God,  or  of  nature,  nor  respected  the  claims  of  gratitude ! 

Would  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  have  bound  him  to  venerate 
a  contract,  when  his  policy  no  longer  yi€lded  to  its  necessity  ? 
No ! — The  existence  that  stood  between  him,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  his  ambition,  must  have  perished  as  unc^emoniously  as  the 
ill-fated  Due  d'Enghein.  For  Bonaparte  would  intuitively 
have  known,  that  a  man  of  active  mind,  of  boundless  grasp,  of 
lofty  spirit,  could  never  have  sank  tamely,  and  suddenly  too, 
into  a  retired  philosopher.  He  would  have  known,  that  a  cl\a- 
racter,  so  aspiring  by  nature,  would  deceive  the  calculations  of 
^half-witted  sentinel:  that  ^ereni^,  in  a  degraded  conqueror,  so 
far  from  being  emblematic  of  the  mild  boundaries  of  political 
good  order,  was  an  infallible  token  of  a  hypocritical  mind, 
deeply  meditating  plans  of  revolutionary  disorder — the  only 
clement  of  an  Usurper ! 

We  have  long  been  aware  of  the  secret  intercourse  between 
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Bonaparte  and  Murat,  and  we  have,  fearfully,  anticipated  the 
result.  '  Muiat,  of  all  the  personages  exalted  by  state  poliey 
during  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon's  imperial  sway,  was  the  most 
to  be  guarded  against,  inasmuch  as  he  has  preserved  his  at- 
tachment to  his  benefactor,  and  heroically  resolved  to  de- 
fend his  acquired  throne  with  his  life. 

This  intercourse  has  been  mwntained  through  the  Satanic 
iniluence  of  the  Princess  Paulina,  who  bore  her  credentials  of 
petticoat  plenipotentiary,  from  the  midnight  pillow  of  a  bro- 
ther, to  the  midnight  pillow  of  a  brother-in-law ! 

Let  not  our  English  readers  shudder  at  this  disclosure.  Ita- 
Kan  galkintry  overleaps  all  bounds.  It  is  unblushingly  pre- 
eminent in  infamy !  Now,  however,  the  allied  Sovereigns  will 
discover  that  he,  who  ordered  the  executions  of  the  patriotic 
Muscovites,  should,  in  his  turn,  have  ascended  the  scaffold : 
that  Robespiere,  who,  in  comparison  with  Bonaparte,  isbut  as 
an  iniunt  kitten  to  a  full-groAvn  tiger,  was  carted,  and  paid  the 
ignominious  price  of  his  crimes  to  the  nation :  that  the  '  GpD 
OF  Thundbr,'  as'  he  has  been  impiously  called,  was  accus- 
Hemed  to  boast,  that;^  the  continental  Sovereigns  existed  in  his 
forbearance;  and,  thai  the  Being,  whom  their  ill-judged  huma- 
nity permitted  to  breathe,  had  been  th^  ruthless  ravager  of  their 
imperial  dominions — the  mechanical  butcher  of  their  loyal  sub- 
jects. These  noble-minded  monarchs  will,  at  length,,  be 
taught,  that  Bionaparte  was  not  of  a  humour  to  forgive  the 
authors  of  his  humiliation:  that^  at  Elba,  he  has  silently 
brooded  over  his  defeats,  scanned  the  exposure  of  his  perfidies, 
and  plotted  dreadfully  malignant  retribution.  He,  once  more, 
.  wnons  at  power  by  his  overwhelming  talents ;  and,  if  he  suc- 
ceed, he  will  again  maintain  it  by  his  immeasurable  crimes. 

But,  be  it  remembered,  that  Bonaparte  does  not  revisit 
France  clad  in  the  delinquency  of  a  traitor,  as  he  is  called  by  a 
puerile  procfamatiou  against  his  life.  Bonaparte  is  not  a  na- 
tive of  France.  If  he  were  once  naturalized,  was  he  not,  at 
the  time  of  his  abdication  and  exile,  denaturalized  ? — Certainly. 
He,  therefore,  haughtily  invades  France,  in  the  charocter  of 
Emperor  of  Elba.  He  marches,  like  a  proud  chieftain,  in 
pursuit  of  warlike  conquest ;  and,  would  we  might  add— with- 
out a  plea. 

The  magnanimity  that  signed  and  sealed  a  treaty  with  the 
fallen  despot  having,  we  will  presume,  the  claims  of  hu-  . 
manity,  unsullied  by  personal  revenge,  for  its  pure  basis, 
was  strictly  political;  inasmuch,  as  it  prevented  a  deluge  of 
blood,  by  harmonizing  contending  opinions.  Quiet  restored, 
royal  policy  might  have  found  royal  precedent,    for  taking 
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olP  the  t]n7int*8  head,  as  the  onIy  means  of  ensuring  the  future 
reposeof  Europe.  But,  when  Bonaparte  was  permitted  to  live ; 
ivhen  it  was  considered  a  point  of  honour  that  he  should  do 
so ;  vested  with  imperial  titles  and  imperial  revenues,  sur^ 
honour  claimed  obedience  to  those  stipulated  covenants. 

Bolingbroke  dethroned  Richard  II.  on  the  plea,  that  his 
King  hid  confiscated  his  estates,  and  had  deprived  him  of  his 
birth-right ;  and  Bonaparte's  spirit  is  too  turbulent  to  await  the 
dull,  creeping,  process  of  the  law,  or  the  uncertain  issue  of 
a  prolonged  appeal  to  congregated  Sovereigns.  On  all  occasions, 
his  prompt  and  vigorous  mind  has  been  accustomed  to  take  the 
shortest  road  to  attsdnment.  He  pursued  achievement,  like 
hair- brained  boys,  who  dare  to  ^  hunt  the  steeple;'  he  fol- 
lowed the  rapid  course  of  the  winged  creation  ;  he  ever  soared 
above  all  obstacles  ;  and,  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  those  who 
stood  between  him  and  his  goal.  Humanity  has  never  inter- 
posed her  claims ;  and,  while  other  ambitious  men  would  have 
paused,  between  possession  and  the  dreadful  means  of  ful- 
filment, he  coolly  ui^ed  his  steady  course,  through  paths  of 
slaughter,  and  through  wilds  of  desolation. 

As  to  Uie  issue^  that  must  be  revealed  by  Time.  ^  If  Bo- 
naparte's invasion  of  France  be  the  re^ilt  of  a  digested  plan^ 
and  friendly  invitation  from  his  partlzans — of  whom  the  num- 
ber is  undoubtedly  considerable — then,  much  is  to  be  feared; 
but,  if  it  be  the  mere  frenzy  of  uncontroulable  self-impulse, 
we  think  his  crimes  will  hasten  to  their  merited  finale.  What- 
ever the  attachment  of  the  mareschals  of  France  to  their  bene- 
factor, personal  ambition  \\ill  keep  them  quiet.  The  usurper 
raised  them  to  princely  honours,  and  bestowed  upon  them 
princely  fortunes  ;  but,  when  most  exalted,  they  were  but  the 
decorated  puppets  of  his  caprice  :  now,  they  are  substantially 
confirmed,'  in  all  their  worldly  splendors,  by  restored  monarchy  ; 
they  surround  the  throne  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  they  occupy  the 
most  distinguished  posts  in  the  government ;  they  are  no 
longer  a  bastard  nobility,  rioting  in  surreptitious  wealth,  but 
the  legitimate  ornaments  of  an  hereditary  court. 

The  people  of  France,  relieved  from  the  distraction  of  five 
and  twenty  years  successive  convulsions,  would,  we  might 
reasonably  imagine,  appreciate  the  calm  of  repose  with  which 
Providence  had  blessed  them.  All  Europe  must  desire  it, 
for  all  Europe  has  been  involved  in  their  disasters. 

With  respect  to  ourselves,  we  maybe  deemed  prophetic,  from 
having  asserted  in  our  last — *  Such  was  Napoleon  ! — Now  we 
view  him  as  a  consummate  actor,  who  played  a  Nero,  a  Ca- 
ligula, a  DionysLus^  an  Alexander^  or  a  Charlemagne;  and 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  Marclu  1815. 
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jxcfWy  like  Ganriok,  wko  Was  eitiier  Lear  or  Abel  Dnigger^  lie 
enacts  the  retired  philos<^ber.  He  affects  apatby  and  iodii- 
ferdnce,  ^passes  judgment  on  htmself,  and  speaks  of  his  faU 
y  of  an  accident  ^at  had  h^pened  te  a  neighbour.  He 
reasons  on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Bourbons— -he  is  happy 
in  seclusion :  happy  ?-*whalt  happmess !  '* 

Meanwhile,  what  have  been  the  results  of  the  connoil  at 
.Vienna.  The  heir  of  Bonaparte's  fortunes  has  been  created 
aanrch-didce  in  the  imperial  family  of  Austria:  this  child  is 
the  only  son  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  that  illustrious  house : 
his  mother,  the  wife  of  the  invader  of  France,  is  Queen  of 
Italy- 
Dare  we  ask,  who  is  to  be  the  KiK«  of  Italy  ? 
The  -Congress  appear  to  have  dealt  the  cards  for  Bonaparte : 
it  only  remains  for  him  to  play  the  game.  We  shall  soon 
know  to  whose  hand  all  the  honours  have  been  shuffled.  Let  us 
add,  that  peace  and  harmony  reign  only  in  a  State,  where  each 
is  oontent  to  hold  his  lawfully  appointed  station ;  whereas,  that 
unhappy  country,  in  which  the  most  daring,  brutally,  usurp 
supremacy,  must  be  a  constant  scene  of  dvd  discord,  teeming 
with  an  the  complicated  horrors  of  univenml  anarchy. 
VIVENT  LES  BOURBONS ! 


Art.  IX. — Klojfistock'  and' his  Friends. .  A  Series' of  Familiar  Letters, 
writteti  between  the  Years  175d  and  1803.  Translated  from  the 
German,  with  a  Biographical  Introduction,  by  Miss  Bengbb. 
Octavo.    Pp.309.     Colburn.     1814. 

IConehtded  from  p.  197.] 

Wb  resume  this  review,  abruptly  sliortened  by  the  making 
up  of  our  last  Number,  with  a  continuation  of  the  pleasing 
extract,  that  introduces  the  reader  to  an  intimate  acquaintance 
.with  the  bosom  friends  of  Klopstock. 

'  He  soon  became  conscious  of  his  talents  for  poetry,  and  com- 
posed songs  and  odes  in  imitation  of  Ax^acreon  and  Horace. 
Destitute,  however,  of  patrimony,  he  had  to  seek  his  fortune, 
and  in  1740,  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  to  Prince  William  of 
Sweden.  The  only  benefit  he  reaped  from  this  situation,  wus 
his  introduction  to  the  poetKleist,  with  whom  he  formed  a  lasting 
friendship.     In  1749,  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  Chapter 


^    •  rW-ff « The  Campaiffns  of  Paris,  in  1814,'  in  our  last  Number.    These  re- 
flections are  sent  to  press  on  the  1 5th  $  we  do  not  peep  farther  into  fttturity. 
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of  Hatt)6ntadl,  to  asausae  the  fuoictioaia  of  their  aeatetuey,  and 
was  thus  fixe4  for  Ufe  in  his  oatiye  province.  The  salary  annexed 
to  his  office  was  adequate  to  his  moderate  wishes,  and  although 
it  imposed  many  irksome  duties,  he  stiU  found  leisure  for  the 
]|f uses.  He  was  never  married,  and  his  affections  seemed  to 
centre  in  a  few  chosen  fnends«  As  he  advanced  in  life,  he  was 
apt  to  impute  indifference  or  anticipate  neglect;  but  at  the  first 
overture  of  kindness,  was  ready  to  present  the  calumet  of  peace, 
and  renew  the  covenant  of  fideUty  and  aili^ction.  Of  his  intimate 
friimd  Kleist,  there  is  such  Arequent  mention,  that,  like  an  absent 
personage  of  the  drama^  we  are  always  e:i&pec^ng  him  to  enter  oo. 
the  scene. 

'  Ewald  Christian  Kleist  was  bom  in  171&>  i^ear  Coslin,  in  Poipe- 
ranta,  and  received  his  elementary  education  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  his  fother,  who  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family, 
and  lived  in  retirement  at  the  seat  of  his  ancestors.  When  the 
young  Kleist  quitted  the  paternal  roof,  he  was  placed  in  a  public 
school  at  Dantzick ;  and  having  completed  his  academical  course* 
was  at  length  admitted  as  a  student  of  jurisprudence  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Konigsberg.  He  pursued,  alternately,  the  mathema^ 
tics,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  without  losing  his  relish  for  po- 
lite literature  -,  but,  too  active,  or  too  ambitious,  to  be  satisfied 
with  scholastic  seclusion^  he  visited  Copenhagen,  where  he  had 
near  relations,  and  was,  by  their  persuasion,  induced  to  accept 
a  commission  in  the  Danish  service :  shortly  after,  he  returned  on 
military  duty  to  Fomerania,  and  there  became  attached  to  the 
lady  he  has  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Doris.  Circumstances 
opposed  their  union,  and  the  great  Frederick  having  invited  him 
to  the  Frussian  service,  he  consoled  himself  for  his  unsuccessful 
passion  with  the  love  of  glory,  and  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation during  the  campaigns  of  1744  and  4745.  On  the  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  he  repaired  to  Potsdam,  and  amused  his  vacant 
hours  by  writing  The  Spring,  that  celebrated  poem,  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  which,  Klopstock  conceived  for  him  such  enthusiastic 
affection.  The  success  of  this  little  work  was  brilliairt  beyond 
example;  it  was  translated  into  Italian,  and  went  through  several 
editions  in  the  same  year.  •  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Kleist 
«  wrote  no  other  poem  in  the  same  measure,  and  that,  in  general, 
his  compositions  wei^  of  a  totally  different  cast.  He  was  distin- 
guished from  the  poets  of  the  English  school,  by  a  Vein  of  satire, 
and  occasional  allusions  to  men  and  manners.  In  the  region  of 
of  a  court,  he  retained  his  own  austere  principles  and  simple 
habits,  and  perhaps  caught  a  tincture  of  misanthropy,  by  being 
forced  into  a  world  Vith  which  he  coul^  not  assimilate,  and  from 
whicH  his  heart  recoiled  with  disgust.  He  remained  unmarried ; 
and  this  circumstance,  with  his  imputed  constancy  to  Doris,  ex- 
cited in  Klopstock  a  peculiar  interest  in  his  destiny.  Kleist  ap- 
|)ears  to  have  corresponded  with  Gleim,.  to  whom  he  was  sincerely 
attached,  and  who,  on  his  part,  repaid  the  affection  with  a  fer^'op 
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of  enihuidiasm  which  hordered  on  idolatry.  This  excellent  man, 
who  lost  his  life  in  1759,  at  the  battle  of  Cunersdorf,  is,  forty  year* 
after  his  death,  mentioned  by  Gleim,  with  mingled  tenderness 
and  yeneration. 

'  Subser  and  Schuldhess  are  not  regular  correspondents,  and  are 
besides  sufficiently  known,  by  the  part  they  take  in  the  Swiss 
Journal/ 

We  have  deemed  these  passages  to  be  essential  in  charac- 
terizing the  interest  of  this  work,  announced  under  a  title, 
perhaps,  too  little  attractive  in  itself,  to  proclaim  its  real  im- 
portance. 

The  genius  of  Klopstock  will  be  best  understood  by  a  pe- 
rusal of  these  letters,  but  we  will,  notwithstanding,  offer  some 
remarks.  In  his  attachments,  he  was  a  perfect  enthusiast : 
from  sympathy  he  derived  the  sweetest  pleasures  of  his  exist- 
ence; and,  when  his  intellectual  lafaiours  raised  him  to  fame, 
his  dearest  consolation  was,  that  his  friends  would  share  his 
triumphs.  In  addressing  his  mother,  his  language  is  that  of 
overflowing  tenderness :  he  fondly  communicates  to  her  ma- 
ternal bosom  every  little  incident  calculated  to  awaken  her  joy ; 
reserving,  alone,  from  her  confidence,  the  sources  of  his 
cares.  With  his  father,  his  language  assumes  a  loftier  style; 
he  addresses  him  with  reverence,  adapting  his  subjects  to  the 
serious  character  of  his  venerable  parent.  He  does  not  tell 
him  of  the  honours  he  has  received,  but  dwells  on  the  arduous 
duties  he  has  to  fulfil ;  and,  when  he  announces  his  intention 
to  compose  a  series  of  devotional  hymns,  we  discern  his  filial 
solicitude  to  arise  from  an  obvious  conviction  that  this  work 
will  be  an  acceptable  offering  to  his  father's  piety. 

'  In  the,  character  of  Klopstock,  it  is  impossible  not  to  detect 
those  tempenunental  sensibilities  which  have  been  supposed  to 
include  the  seed  of  future  misery,  and  his  passage  through  life 
was  marked  by  circumstances  which,  in  another  country,  might 
perhaps  have  doomed  him  to  wretchedness  and  desolation.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  career  he  had  to  struggle  with  indi- 
gence )  nor  did  the  subsequent  friendship  of  Count  Bcrnstorff,  or 
the  favour  of  his  master,  secure  to  him  the  blessings  of  ease  and 
competence  5  since,  in  the  letter  on  his  father's  death,  he  laments 
his  inability  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  sister's  education.  On 
his  return  to  Hamburgh,  he  depended  on  casual  or  precarious  re- 
sources for  subsistence,  and  late  in  life  scrupled  accepting  pre- 
sents from  Angelica  Kaufiman,  because  he  could  make  no  return 
but  thanks ;  yet  was  Klopstock  not  unhappy,  for  he  lived  where 
wealth  was  not  necessary  to  procure  respect,  or  to  purchase  the 
luxuries  of  intellectual  a^ociatioa.    He  lived  with  companions 
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congenial  to  his  mind  and  hearty  by  whom  noble  sentiments  were 
not  as  entUnsiasm  deprecated^  or  as  eccentricity  disclaimed  -,  ge- 
nerosity was  not  derided  as  romance,  nor  disinterested  conduct 
stigihatized  as  insanity!  In  the  ardour  and  independence  of  his 
character,  he  had  also  another  source  of  permanent  delight.  It 
was  lai  privilege,  not  only  to  have  co-operated  in  the  creation  of 
'  a  national  literature,  but  to  have  animated  others  by  the  example 
of  his  patriotism  and  'emulation.  He  lived  to  realize  the  visions 
of  impassioned  youth,  to  see  himself  the  patriarch  of  GermsEn 
poetry,  to  behold  the  shoot  he  had  grafted  bud  forth  in  rich  lux- 
uriance on  the  parent  stem,  with  the  promise  of  inunortal  bloom 
and  beauty.  He  could  recall  the  time,  when  the  language  in 
which  he  thought  and  wrote  had  been  abandoned  to  homely  <ob* 
scurity  -,  he  might  trace  its  progress  from  captivity  to  conquest ; 
he  had  been  among  the  first  to  assert  its  rights,  and  it  was  his 
pride  to  see  them  acknowledged  by  the  most  cultivated  nations  of 
Europe.  '  Should  the  next  century  produce  as  many  detraotopg . 
as  the  present,*,  says  Klamer  Schmidt^  '  still  will  they  be  unable 
to  deprive  the  poet  of  one  imperishable  laurel,  still  must  envy  and 
detraction  allow  him  the  merit  of  having  tuned  to  harmony  our 
national  lyre;  which  was  before  rude  and  dissonant.' 

'  In  a  literary  view,  indeed,  Klopstock  appears  to  have  been 
singularly  favoured  by  fortune:  having  been  raised  by  a  youthful 
effort,  when  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  but  partially  unfolded, 
to  the  absolute  possession  of  fame.  Enunently  happy  in  the  sub- 
ject he  had  chosen,  we*  find  him  hailed,  not  only  as  a  poet,  but 
almost  as  an  apostle.  One  admirer  speaks  of  his  sacred  vocation, 
and  another  confesses  herself  indebted  to  his  Messiah,  for  her  first 
exalted  conceptions  of  the  Deity.  The  uncultivated  were  touched 
with  the  scriptural  descriptions,  and  at  once  charmed  and  awed 
by  those  sacred  images  which  had  first  been  tmced  on  their  je- 
membrance.  The  literary  were  charmed  with  the  novelty  .of  hex- 
ameters in  German  verse,  and  by  being  published  in  single  books, 
the  objections  to  which  the  poem  "was  most  liable,  from  a  defec- 
tive plan,  escaped  the  critical  reader.  The  splendbur  of  its  suc- 
cess attracted  a  crowd  of  imitators ;  and  the  year  1750  was  so 
prolific  in  attempts  at  the  Epopea,  that  Schmidt  quotes  on  the 
occasion  a  remark  of  llamler,  tliat  it  would  soon  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  were  tlie  greater  stigma  not  to  vtrite,  or  to  have  written, 
an  epic  poem.  These  ephemera  have  long  since  perished,  whilst 
the  Messiah  still  remains  in  lofty  pre-eminence.  That  much  of 
its  former  popularity  is  lost,  must  be  inferred  from  Klamer 
Schmidt's  allusion  to  critics  and  detractors.  But  the  invention, 
&nd  even  the  majesty  of  the  numbers,  is,  as  he  justly  observes,  a 
merit,  to  which  even  envy  and  detraction  cannot  refuse  praise. 

*  The  Messiah  has  beep  happily  compared  to  a  Gothic  church,* 

*  *  LorBqu'on  commence  ce  poeme,on  crait  entrer  dans  une  fprande  cf^li^v, 
au  milieu  de  laquelU  uu  org ue  jse  fait  eutcndrc,  et  I'atUtfidri&semoat  ct  Ic  r^ 
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.and  surely  ought  not  to  be  judged  fay  tbe  rulea  of  GMcian  compb* 
sition.  The  defects  in  the  plan^  the  conlunon  pfoduoed  by  the 
fatiguing  nilmber  of  chanu^ro,  who  ^re  rather^ names  than  per- 
sonages, must  be  obvious  to  the  most  supecficial  glanee,  whilst 
the  grandeur  in  the  conceptions,  the  eleration  and  dignity  of  the 
sentiments,  can>  perhaps,  be  fuUy  tasted  only  by  a  few  poetioal 
ruminaiors. 

*  Something  like  this  is  admitted  by  Gleim,  when  he  says,  that 
Klopstoek,  like  MUton,  requites  an  Addison  to  poiat  out  his 
beauties  to  his  countrym^i.  In  one  of  his  transports  of  enthu- 
siasm, the  same  friend  eitclauns,  'Klopstoek,  thou  art  neither 
Homer  nor  Pindar,  but  Eloa.**  The  real  power  of  Klopstoek  re- 
sides in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  yields  to  his  own  impres- 
sions, forgetting  all  but  an  ideal  world.  He  was  no  master  of 
tbe  pasmons  $  he  understood  not  their  language.  He  had  only 
studied  man  in  the  abstract,  and  was  unacquainted  wifE  the  arti- 
ficial idioms  acquired  in  society.  He  had  no  eloquence  but  for 
those  domestic  affections  which  form  the  primitive  voice  of  na- 
ture 3  his  imagination  was  conversant  with  beings  of  a  higher 
ovder,  yet,  in  his  wildest  flights,  he  reminds  the  reader,  by  some 
native  touches  of  pathos,  that  he  is  a  man,  and  a  brother. 

*  Whatever  he  wrote  is  so  perfectly  in  harmony  with  his  own 
character,  that  his  true  source  of  inspiration  should  seem  to  have 
beeft  the  heart.  In  all  his  writings  he  is  animated  either  by 
friendship/  or  by  filial  piety  ^  by  patriotism,  or  devotion.  Though 
decidedly  of  the  English  school,  it  cannot  be  said  he  proposed  to 
himself  any  model  of  imitation.  In  exploring  the  same  region  as 
Milton,  he  deviates  into  an  original  track,  and  in  adopting  the 
same  subjects  ks  Young,  he  imparts  to  them  his  own  amiable  and 
almost  feminine  tenderness.  His  images  of  death  have  nothing  to 
revolt  the  mind  3  he  finds  a  sacred  joy  in  grief  5  he  delights  in 
cherishing  the  images  of  departed  friends,  and  anticipating  their 
rc-union  in  the  realms  of  immortality.' 

But  notwithstanding  Klopstoek  appears,  by  his  writings,  to 
have  possessed  an  abstract  mind,  forgetting  all  but  an  ideal 
world,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  passion  of  love.  In  early 
life  he  became  attached  to  a  young  lady  of  Blankenburg,  who 
was  not  unconscious  of  his  worth  j  but  the  union  being  op- 


cueillement  que  les  temples  du  Seigneur  inspirent,  s'empareut  dc  Tame  en  U^ant 
la  Mes.siadc* — De  VAUeviag^He. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  Messiah  was  cotemporarj-  with  many  works 
of  a  solemn  cn«t  ui  England ;  such  as  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  the  Letters  from 
the  Dead  to  the  Living,  Hervey*s  Meditations,  which  had  in  ito  d^  a  flow  of 
)M)pulanty.  Clari»«sa  had  bct^  translated  into  German,  and  something  like  an 
imi^tion  of  Richardson's  epistolary  style  may  be  traced  in  Schmidt. 

*  Eloa  is  one  of  the  Augels  in  theMessittb,  who  appears  to  be  the  minstrel  of 
heaven. 
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po6ed  by  pOFeirtd  a«lhoii1y,4lie  courtship'was  ^Jbttxptly  btfdken 
off.  For  a  time  this  sublime  poet  became  UMfifferest  to  tbe 
idea  ef  formiag  any  other  matrimonial  connection ;  but,  'after 
a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  he  married  Johanna  Von  Wendhem, 
an  accoimplitfhed  yoiu^  lady,  whose  mind  had  been  enriched 
by  his  paternal  instruction.  From  the  purest  principles  of 
grateftftl  affioction,  she  became  the  companion  and  the  aoiace 
of  her  amiable  tutor's  defining  years.  During  this  period  of 
eaythlyenjoymenty  Klopstock  completed  his  Messiah. 

Madame  de  Stael,  speaking,  in  one  of  her  works,  of  Kiop- 
stock,  e»cUim»-<^'  Ah  !  how  noble  a  gift  is  genius  when  it  has 
never  been  prophaned ;  when  it  has  been  employed  only  '1a 
revealing  to  mankind,  under  the  attractive  form  of  the  fine 
itrts,  those  generous  senthnents  and  religious  hopes,  wMch 
had,  previously,  lain  dormant  in  the  human  heart. 

At  his  funeral,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hamburgh  paid,  to 
the  *  patriarch  in  literature,'  the  most  distinguished  honours  ; 
and  the  manes  of  the  poet  received  that  reward  which  the  purity 
of  a  long  life,  passed  in  virtue,  had  nobly  merited  from  •his 
survivors. 

The  soul  of  Klopstock  Was  congenial  with  the  sublimity  of 
poetry;  for  the  sensibilities  of  an  uncorrupted  heart,  the 
enargies  of  a  virtuously  expanded  mind,  are  the  emblems  of 
moral  beauty,  which  claim  alliance  with  the  spirit  of  sacred 
poetry. 

At  page  251,  in  a  \etter  from  Klopstock  to  Gleim,  he  speaks 
rapturously  of  Angelica  Kauilinan,  and  is  proud  of  the  friend- 
ship of  his  ^  black-eyed  girl.'  He  adds,  that  a  Hamburghcr 
lately  saw  at  Verona,  the  history  of  l^amna  beautifully  repre- 
sented in  a  series  of  paintings.  The  subject,  thus  chosen  by 
the  artist,  is  drawn  from  Klopstock's  Messiah : 

*  Samna,  thus  was  the  demoniac  called,  lay  in  a  swoon  by 
the  sej^ulchre  of  his-youngest  and  best  beloved  son ;  ncur  him 
stood  his  -other  son  weeping,  with  his  swelled  eyes  lifted  up  to 
heaven.  The  fond  mother,  moved  by  the  in  treaties  of  this 
wretched  parent,  had  once  besought  the  deceased  child  they 
thus  lamented,  when,  agitated  by  the  malice  of  Satan,  Sanina 
roved  as  now,  among  the  dead.  Ah !  father !  then  cried  little 
Benoni,  the  darling  of  his  heart,  breaking  from  his  mother's 
hold,  whilst  she,  filled  with  terror,  hastened  after  him.  Ah ! 
my  poor  father,  will  you  not  kiss  me  ?  Then,  clinging  about 
his  knees,  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart :,  the  fatlier  em- 
braced him,  trembling.  The  little  innocent  returned  his  en- 
dearments, and  looked  up  to  him,  with  an  engaging  smile,  en- 
deavouring to  attract  his  notice  by  tjie  little  pleasing  blandish- 
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ments  of  infant  fondness — when  the  father,  suddenly  starting'^ 
seized  the  child,  and,  filled  with  all  the  Airy  of  hell^  dashed 
him  against  the  wall.  His  blood  discoloured  the  stone ;  and 
with  a  gentle  sigh  his  spotless  soul  left  its  shattered  habitation. 
The  madness  of  the  wretched  parent  then  subsided;  he  threw 
himself  on  the  ground;  then  rising,  snatching  up  the  stiffening 
cgorpse,  which  he  folded  in  his  fainting  arms,  he  pressed  it  to 
his  bosom ;  and,  while  the  mother  rent  the  air  with  her  ^rieks 
and  lamentations,  he  moaned  inconsolable,  crying^  My  son 
Benonr,  O  Benonr,  my  deai  son  V 

We  have  read  these  letters  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure^  and 
compliment  Miss  Benger  on  the  spirit  of  her  translation. 


Art.  X. — The  Descent  of  Liberty.     A  Mask,     By  Leigu  Hunt. 
18mo.     Pp.  82.     Gale  and  Co.     1815. 

^I  CANT  get  out' — said  the  starling;  ^I  can't  get  out: 

No  f  I  can't  get  out.'  At  these  words,  uttered  in  a  plaintive 
Toice,  the  ^Sentimental  Traveller'  exclaimed,  'God  help  thee! 
— but  I  will  let  thee  out,  cost  what  it  will.*^  The  afiectiong 
were  tenderly  awakened  by  this  spontaneous  emotion  of  plii- 
lanthrophy,  and  the  heart,  thus,  addressed  the  Genius  of  Li- 
berty— 

'  Tis  thou,  thrice  sweet  and  gracious  Goddess^  whom  all  in 
public,  or  in  private,  worship:  whose  taste  is  grateful,  and 
ever  will  be  so,  till  Nature  herself  shall  change.  No  tint  of 
words  can  spot  thy  snowy  mantle,  or  chemic  power  turn  thy 
sceptre  into  iron.  With  thee,  to  smile  upon  him  as  he  eats  his 
crust,  the  s^^'ain  is  happier  than  his  monarch,  from  whose  court 
thou  art  exiled.'* 

Such  are  the  floating  visions  with  which  Providence  hath 

enriched  the  mind  of  man.     It  iss  a  merciful  arrangement,  by 

the  aid  of  which  the  most  disastrous  suffering,  occasionally, 

'  smiles  under  the  bright  illusions  of  hope.     It  is  a  saving 

clause  in  the  kalcndar  of  human  misery,  that  permits  the  vic- 


•  Slavrrjf  is  not  confined  to  a  base  traffic  with  the  African  shores  ;  it  exists 
in  evcrj-  clime,  and  under  every  government,  where  public  opinion  is  set  at 
nouo^ht.  To  cnshivc  the  mind  is  infinitely  more  criminal  than  to  enslave  the 
carcase.  What  would  the  En^ish  philanthropist  think,  were  he  told,  that  a 
foreip:n  peasant  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  teach  his  children  to  say,  <  Cii'e 
«*  this  tiitff  our  dnHy  bread y*  whea  his  hard  earnings  were  unequal  to  the  pur- 
chase of  that  necc!>san'  of  life,  made  poliiicallp  dear  by  a  confederatiox^  of  fiobU- 
mindrd  representatives,  who  had  plctl*^  themselves  solemnly,  before  GoD  and 
their  coi'NTav,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people  III' 
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tim  of  power  to  cheat  despotism  of  its  perpetual  tortures^  as  he 
reposes  upon  his  straw,  forgetful  of  his  dungeon^s  gloom^  and 
sweetly  dreams  of  all  the  charms  of  liberty. 

This  beautiful  poem  was  written  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  in  Sur- 
rey Jail.  Too  fond  of  politics  to  be  the  exclusive  votary  of  the 
muses,  he  has  mingled  acquired  opinions  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  native  genius,  and  constructed  a  politically  poetical  work^ 
highly  descriptive  of  his  superior  talents.  While  weaving  his 
seductive  web,  he  has^  he  tells  us,  'endeavoured  to  render  the 
fancy  and  imagery  so  prominent,  with  touches  of  the  huma|^ 
affections  here  and  there,  that  even  those  who  might  wish  to 
meet  with  no  politics  at  all,  may  not  be  xmwilling  to  encounter 
him  for  the  saxe  of  his  poetry.  In  the  whole  of  the  more  re- 
gular part,  the  aUusiqn  renders  the  subject  little  different  from 
a  mere  tale  of  enchantment.  ,The  commencement  of  the  se- 
cond scene,  where  the  shepherds  describe  the  mist  that  sud- 
denly crossed  them,  may  be  construed,  or  not,  into  an  allusion 
to  Napoleon's  arts  in  binding  his  subjects;  ana  the  family 
meeting  in  the  tliifd  scene,  after  the  faiiy  preparations,  is  en- 
tirely of  a  domestic  nature.' 

The  volume  opens  with  a  classic  dissertation  on  the  origin 
and  nature  of  masks — a  species  of  allegorical  composition  little 
known  in  the  present  day,  except  when  represented  in  the 
Tempest,  Spenser's  Fairie  Queene,  or  Comus.  But,  as  epic 
poetry  is  indebted  to  supernatural  agency  for  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  its  abounding  imagery ;  so  a  mask,  although  nei- 
ther a  great  drama,  nor  an  epic  poem,  permits  the  author,  in 
taking  leave  of  the  regular  paths  of  nature,  to  wander  into  the 
tasteM  regions  of  fancy,  and  to  enchant  while  he  instructs. 
It  is,  therefore,  legitimate  composition.  ' 

'  Let  the  reader  just  look  at  a  passage^  almost  a  random  one, 
from  the  Tempest.  It  is  where  Prospero  tells  Ariel  to  bring  in 
some  of  the  inferior  spirits  for  the  Mask : 

.  ArieL  Presently? 

Prospero,  Ay, — ^with  a  twink. 

ArieL  Before  you  can  say  Come  and  Go, 
,  And  breathe  twice,  and  cry  So,  so. 
Each  one  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe. 
Do  you  love  me.  Master?     No, 

Prospero,  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel. 

'  Here  are  freaks  of  the  fancy  -,  but  do  they  hinder  the  proper- 
est  and  most  natural  language,  or  even  an  appeal  to  the  affec- 
tions }    The  half-arch,  half-pathetic  line  in  itiUics,  comes  across 
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our  nature  with  a  startling  smilingness,  and  finds  ns  at  home 
when  we  most  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  ourselves.* 

In  the  ^Allegro'  of  Milton^  mask  and  antique  pageantry  are 
represented  as  rational  incentives  to  cheerfulness : 

'  Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream^ 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream.'    . 

And  happy  was  it  for  our  captive  author^  that  he  possessed  a 
glow  of  imagination  to  enable  nim^  mentally^  to  ponder  on  the 
sight  of  ideal  pageantries^  when  the  gloomy  interstices  of  his 
prison  windows  forbade  him  to  realize  any  sight  at  all. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  work.  The  Descent  of  Liberty  is 
a  splendid  allegory,  representing  the  fall  of  Bonaparte^  and  the 
return  of  snniling  Psacb — ^we  had  almost,  mechanically ,  added 
PiJSNTW.  The  idea  of  this  mask  appears  to  have  originated  in 
an  Ode  written  by  the  author,  and  published  in  his  Examiner 
on  the  14th  of  April  last.  This  Ode  far  surpasses  all  the  pom- 
pous eflForts  and  inflated  periods  of  *  Carmbn  Triumphale,' 
and  the  crowd  of  ephemeral  efiFiisions  that  proaned  through  the 
press  on  that  memorable  occasion.  It  is  an  ode,  breathing 
the  genuine  pathos  of  poetic  spirit,'  inspired  by  feeling,  and 
founded  in  good  sense. 

Mr.  L.  Hunt's  Mask  forms  a  drama  emanating  from  his  ode; 
fuid  the  performance  every  where  evinces  the  hand  of  a  master. 
Its  superiority,  perhaps,  is  best  displayed  in  the  blank  verse* 
The  following  scene  is  beautifully  descriptive  of  the  author's 
powers  in  pourtraying  the  ennobled  feelings  of  a  heart,  asso- 
ciating benevolence  with  all  the  domestic  virtues : 

*  Plularet. — ^Did  she  do  so  ?  Did  you  do  thus,  my  best 
And  tenderest  hearty — my  wife  ? — ^May  Heaven  for  this. 
If  only  this,  bring  out  that  cheek  again 
Into  its  dimpled  outline, — ^Heaven  for  this 
Cool  the  dear  hand  I  grasp  with  health  and  peace. 
Bless  thee  in  body  and  in  mind,  in  home  and  husband, — 
And  when  old  age,  reverencing  thy  looks 
In  all  it  can,  comes  with  his  gentle  withering. 
Some  thin  and  ruddy  streaks  still  lingering  on  thee. 
May  it,  unto  the  last  keep  thee  thy  children. 
Full-numbered  round  about  thee,  to  supply 
With  eyes,  feet,  voice,  and  arms,  and  happy  shoulders 
Thy  thoughts,  and  wishes,  books,  and  leanliig-stocks. 
And  make  the  very  yielding  of  thy  frame 
Delightful  for  their  propping  it. — ^Come,  come. 
We  will  have  no  more  tears. — ^My  old  companions. 
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GenerouBj  I  see,  as  ever,  pray  forgive  me  5 
'        I  had  not  overlooked  you,  but  for  these  3 
And  now  for  these,  as  well  as  for  old  times. 
My  hand  must  grapple  with  you.    Ah,  Damsetas, 
You've  not  forgotten  your  old  shake,  I  find ; 
The  cordial  crush  that  used  to  lay  one*s  hand  up.* 

Independently  of  these  more  rounded  beauties,  the  short 
rhymes  of  seven  syllables  possess  claims  to  approbation  rarely 
■equalled.     We  substantiate  our  assertion,  by  a  specimen.* 

'  Genius  of  a  glorious  land. 

Whom  the  vex'd  Enchanter's  hand 

Never  yet  could  venture  near. 

Spell-bound  with  a  marble  fear, 

(For  he  felt  a  strange  impression 

From  your  eyes*  free  self-possession. 

And  the  ring  of  watery  light  « 

Rippling  round  your  forehead  white,) 

Long  have  you  my  laurels  worn  j 

And  though  some  under  leaves  be  torn 

Here  and  there,  yet  what  remains. 

Still  it*s  pointed  green  retains. 

And  still  an  easy  shade  supplies 

To  your  calm-kept,  watchful  eyes. 

Only  would  you  keep  it  brightening,  ^ 

And  it*8  power  to  shake  the  light' ning 

Harmless  do^n  it*s  glossy  ears. 

Suffer  liot  so  many  years 

To  try  what  they  can  bend  and  spoil. 

But  oftener  in  its  native  soil. 

Let  the  returning  slip  renew 

It's  upward  sap  and  equal  hue ; 

And  wear  it  then,  with  glory  shaded, 

Till  the  spent  earth  itself  be  faded. 

Seat  you  now  in  your  old  state. 

While  the  pomps  we  celebrate.* 

All  who  peruse  the  foregoing  lines,  addressed  to  the  Genius 
of  Britain,  must,  we  think,  admire  the  richness  and  delicacy 
of  a  brilliant  fancy,  liberally  pouring  forth  the  effusions  of 
patriotic  zeal,  unalloyed  by  any  licentious  tincture  of  party 
spirit. 

.  •  *  Trumpets  as  before.  Britons^  strikfi  home.  Enter  a  similar  Genius, 
but  with  a  laurel  already  on  his  head,  and  a  halo  of  light  also  about  it.  He  is 
in  a  car  sculptured  with  emblems  of  all  the  arts,  a  golden  lion  standmg  on  the 
front-edge.  Liberty  smilingly  spreads  forth  her  hand  at  hi*  Ip^roach,  and 
addresses  him.' 
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Shall  we,  however,  be  candid  with  Mr.  Hunt? — ^Yes!— 
Our  acqusdntance  with  this  gentleman  is  lyholly  confined  to  his 
writings,  and  the  work'T)efore  tis  greatly  confirms  our  previous 
opinion,  that  even  his  political  lucubrations  are  dictated  by 
motives  consciously  laudable:  but  if  he  would* abstain  from 
politics,  and  devote  his  energies  to  works  of  taste  and  literature^ 
he  might  weave  a  wreath  of  laurel  for  his  brows ;  and  posterity 
would  class  him  with  the  distinguished  among  our  native 
authors. 

^  Some  writers  resort  to  pedantic  phraseology,  and  to  laboured 
jieriods,  as  the  test  of  erudition ;  but  they  have  to  learn,  that 
the  language  which  steals  upon  the  heart,  must  flow  with 
natural  ease,  and  abound  in  captivating  delicacy  of  expression. 
These  are  attributes  by  no  means  separable  from  the  perfection 
of  classic  correctness ;  and  they  are  the  attributes  of  Mr.  L. 
Hunt,  who  records  the  genuine  feelings  of  a  philanthropic 
mind,  in  the  impressive  language  of  truth,  ornamented  solely 
by  nature.  His,  or  his  brother's,  essays  on  the  *  Fine  Arts,' 
and  *  Theatrical  Crijticisms,*  rank  their  Examiner  for  above 
GUI'  other  Journals. 


Art.  Xl.—Waverly;  or,  Tis  Sixty  Years  Sini:e.    3  Vols.    Pp.  358, 
370,  371.    2d  Edition.    Longman  and  Co.    1814. 

This  romance,  lavishly  extolled  by  the  Scotch  reviewers, 
is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Walter  Scott.  Why  a  poet  of  esta- 
blished fame,  .should  dwindle  into  a  scribbler  of  novels,  we 
cannot  tell.  At  all  events,  we  are  not  among  his  flatterers,  and 
candidly  afiirm,  we  neither  like  the  work  nor  the  subject;  but 
the  name  of  Walter  Scott  claims  attention. 

To  the  tale — ^Waverly  (the  traitor)  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  of  a  wealthy  and  most  respectable  family  in  England. 
The  country  being  threatened  with  a  second  rebellion  among 
its  Scottish  subjects,  a  troop  of  horse  is  procured  for  our  hero, 
chiefly  composed  of  the  younger  tenantry  of  his  family ;  and 
at  their  head  he  wheeled  ofl^  to  repel  the  invaders. 

Arrived  in  Scotland,  (the  latent  embers  of  rebellion  not  yet 
having  kindled)  he  immediately  solicited  and  obtained  of  his 
commanding  oflicer  a  short  leave  of  absence,  in  order  that  he 
might  deliver  a  letter  of  introduction  to  an  old  Scotch  Isird, 
the  b^oQ  of  Bradwardin,  whose  castle  was  called  Tulley- 
Veolan,  to  which  a.  village  was  attached  ;  and  he  had  been, 
in  early  life,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  elder  Waverlys.    Tbus» 
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the  hero  left  his  troop>  his  friends  and  neighbours,  never  (for 
so  the  tale  is  managed)  to  return  to  them.  In  this  expedition 
(and  a  sad  one  it  proved)  we^  shall  accompany  him  in  our 
author's  words : 

'  It  was  about  noon  when  Captain  Waverly  entered  the 
straggling  village,  or  rather  hamlet,  of  Tulley-Veolan,  close  to 
which  was  situated  the  mansion  of  the  proprietor.  The  houses 
seemed  miserable  in  the  extreme,  especially  to  ,an  eye  accus- 
tomed to  the  smiling  neatness  of  English  cottages.  They  stood, 
without  any  respect  for  regularity,  on  each  side  of  a  straggling 
kind  of  unpaved  street,  where  children,  almost  in  a  primitive 
state  of  nakedness,  lay  sprawling,  as  if  to  be  crushed  by  the 
hoofs  of  the  first  passing  horse.  Occasionally,  indeed,  when 
such  a  consummation  seemed  inevitable,  a  watchful  old  grandame, 
with  her  close  cap,  distaff,  aiid  spindle,  rushed  like  a  sybil  in 
frenzy  out  of  one  of  these  miserable  cells,  dashed  into  the  middle 
of  the  path,  and  snatching  up  her  own  charge  from  among  the 
sun-burnt  loiterers,  saluted  him  with  a  sound  cuff,  4nd  trans- 
ported him  back  to  his  dungeon,  the  little  white-headed  varlet 
screaming  all  the  while  from  the  very  top  of  his  lungs  a  shrilly 
treble,  to  the  growling  remonstrances  of  the  enraged  matron. 
Another  part  in  this  concert  ^as  sustained  by  the  incessant  yelp- 
ing of  a  score  of  idle  useless  curs,. which  followed  snarling, 
barking,  howlliig,  and  snapping  at  the  horses*  heels  3  a  nuisance 
at  that  time  so  common  in  Scotland,  that  a  French  tourist,  who, 
like  other  travellers,  longed  to  find  a  good  and  rational  reason 
for  every  thing  he  saw,  has  recorded,  as  of  the  memorabilia  of 
Caledonia,  that  the  state  maintained  in  each  village  a  relay  of 
curs,  called  collies,  whose  duty  it  was  to  chace  the  chevaux  de 
poste  (too  starved  and  exhausted  to  move  without  such  a  stimu- 
lus) from  one  hamlet  to  another,  till  their  annoying  convoy  drove 
them  to  the  end  of  the  stage.  The  evil  and  remedy,  such  as  it 
is,  still  exists ;  but  this  is  remote  from  our  present  purpose,  and 
is  only  thrown  out  for  consideration  of  the  collectors  under  Mr. 
Dent's  dog-bill. 

'  As  Waverly  moved  on,  here  and  there  an  old  man,  bent  as 
much  by  toil  as  of  years,  his  eyes  bleared  with  age  and  smoke, 
tottered  to  the  door  of  his  hut,  to^  gaze  upon  the  dress  of  the 
stranger,  and  the  form  and  the  motions  of  the  horses,  and  then 
assembled  with  his  neighbours,  in  a  little  group  at  the  smithy, 
to  discuss  the  probabilities  of  whence  the  stranger  came,  and 
whence  he  might  be  going.  Three  or  four  village  girls,  returning 
from  the  well  or  brook  with  pitchers  and  pails  upon  their  heads, 
fprmed  more  pleasing  objects  -,  and,  with  their  short  gowns  and 
single  petticoats,  bare  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  uncovered  heads  and 
braided  l^r,  somewhat  resembled  Italian  forms,  of  landscape. 
Nor  could  a  lover  of  picturesque  have  challenged  either  the;ele- 
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^nce  of  the  costume^  or  the  symmetry  of  their  shape>  althongfa 
to  say  the  truths  a  mere  Englishman^  in  search  of  the  comfortable, 
a  word  peculiar  to  his  native^ttongue,  might  have  wished  the 
elothes  less  scanty,  the  feet  and  legs  somewhat  protected  from 
the  weather,  the  head  and  complexion  shrouded  from  the  sun^ 
or  perhaps  might  even  have  thought  the  whole  peilson  and  dress 
considerably  improved  by  a  plentiful  application  of  spring  watcr^ 
with  a  quantum  mffidt  of  soap.  The  whole  scene  was  depressing ; 
for  it  argued,  at  the  first  glance^  at  least  a  stagnation  of  industry, 
and  perhaps  of  intellect.  Even  curiosity^  the  busiest  passion  of 
the  idle,  seemed  of  a  listless  cast  in  the  village  of  TuUey-Veolan ; 
the  curs  aforesaid  alone  shewed  any  part  of  its  activity  >  with  the 
villagers  it  was  passive.  They  stood  and  gazed  at  the  handsome 
young  officer  and  his  attendant,  but  without  any  of  those  quick 
motions  and  eager  looks  that  indicate  the  earnestness  with  which 
those  who  live  in  monotonous  ease  at  home  look  out  for  amuse- 
ment abroad.  Yet  the  physiognomy  of  the  people,  when  more 
closely  examined,  was  far  from  exhibiting  the  indifference  of 
stupidity:  their  features  were  rough,  but  remarkably  intelligent ; 
grave,  but  the  very  reverse  of  stupid;  and  from  among  the 
young  women,  an  artist  might  have  chosen  more  than  one  model, 
whose  features  and  form  resembled  those  of  Minerva.  The  chil- 
dren also,  whose  skins  were  burned  blacky  and  whose  hair  was 
bleached  black  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  had  a  look  and  man- 
ner of  life  and  interest.  It  seemed,  upon  the  whole,  as  if  po- 
verty, and  indolence,  its  too  frequent  companion,  were  com- 
bining to  depress  the  natural  genius  and  acquired  information  of 
a  hardy,  intelligent,  and  reflecting  peasantry.  Some  such  thoughts 
crossed  Waverly *s  mind  as  he  paced  his  horse  Slowly  through  the 
mgged  and  flinty  streets  of  Tulley-Veolan ;  interrupted  in  his 
meditations  by  his  occasional  caprioles,  which  his  charger  exhibited 
at  the  reiterated  assaults  of  those  canine  cossacks,  the  collier 
before-mentioned.* 

Doctor  Johnson  gave  tfffence  to  the  North  Britons  in  liis 
journey  to  the  Hebrides.  They  charged  him  with  exag- 
geration,  and  particularly  in  his  account  of  their  villages. 
Now  let  us  look  at  our  author  (and  whether  he  be  Mr.  Scott 
or  not,  the  learned  men  of  Edinburgh  claim  him  for  their 
braw  cheeld)  in  a  description  of  his  aine  home. 

'  The  village  (Tulley-Veolan)  was  more  than  half  a  mile  long, 
the  cottages  being  irregularly  divided  from  each  other  by  gardens, 
or  yards,  as  the  inhabitants  called  them,  of  different  sizes,  where 
(for  it  is  sixty  years  since)  the  now  universal  potatoe  was  un- 
known, but  which  were  stored  with  gigantic  plants  of  kaU,  or 
colewort,  encircl^  with  groves  of  nettles,  and  here  and  there  a 
huge  hemlock,  or  the  national  thistle^  overshadowing  a  quarter 
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of  the  pretty  enclosure.  The  broken  ground  on  which  the  village 
was  buUt  had  never  been  levelled,  so  that  these  inclosures  pvesent- 
ed  declivities  of  every  degree — ^h^re,  rising  like  terraces — ^there, 
sinking  like  tan-pits.  The  dry  stone  walls  which  fenced,  or 
seemed  to  fence,  (for  they  were  sorely  breached)  these  hanging 
gardens  of  Tulky-Veolan,  intersected  a  lane  leading  into  the 
cotnmoa  field,  where  the  joint  labours  of  the  villagers  cultivated 
alternate  ridges  and  patches  of  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  pease }  eack 
of  such  minute  extent,  that  at  a  little  distance  the  unprofitable 
variety  of  a  surface  resembled  a  tailor*s  book  of  patterns.  In  a 
few  favoured  instances,  there  appeared  behind  the  cottages  certain 
miserable  wig- warns,  compiled  of  earth,  loose  stones,  and  turf, 
where  the  wealthy  might  perhaps  shelter  a  strayed  cow,  or  a  sorely 
galled  horse.  But  almost  every  hut  was  fenced  in  front  with  a 
huge  black  stack  of  turf  on  one  side  of  the  door,  while  on  the 
other,  the  family  dung-hiU  ascended  in  noble  emulation.* 

The  old  lurd  is  described  to  have  grown  grey  in  rebellion^ 
and  narrowly  escaped  the  axe  in  the  year  1715.  During  the 
intervals  between  his  artful  lessons  on  treasons  he  sought 
divers  ways  of  entertaining  our  hero*  Once  they  had  a  carousal^ 
to  whicii  some  neighbouring  disaffected  thirsty  souls  were 
invited.  They  drank  their  Scotch  pints,  until  host  and  visitors, 
all  save  our  cautious  hero,  became  gloriously  intoxicated :  they 
drank  treasonable  toasts,  ofiended  Wavcrly,  whowfw  not  yet 
fully  moulded  to  their  purpose,  quarrelled,  drew  their  weapons 
offensively  and  defensively,  and  parted  eventually  to  meet  in 
single  combat  on  the  morrow. 

Anoth^  time  the  old  laird  treated  his  visitor  with  a  specimen 
of  the  chace,  lamenting,  however,  that  the  season  precluded 
them  from  a  general  hunt ;  but  as  the  roe  was  considered  game, 
throughout  the  year,  he  would  uncouple  his  grey-hounds. 
Here  our  author  indulges  us  with  a  poetic  effusion,  which 
our  readers  may  compare  with  the  former  admirable  works  of 
the  Scottish  bard,  whom  we  consider  to  be  the  author  of  Wa- 
verly. 

'  The  stamping  of  horses  was  now  heard  in  the  oourt,  and 
Davie  Gelatly's  voice,  singing  to  two  large  deer  greyhounds — 

'Hie  away,  hie  away. 

Over  the  banks  and  over  the  brae, 

AVhere  the  copse-wood  is  the  greenest, 

Where  the  fountains  glisten  sheenest, 

AVhere  the  lady  fern  grows  strongest. 

Where  the  morning  dew  lies  longest, 

AVhere  the  black-cock  sweetest  sips  it. 

Where  the  fairy  latest  trips  it  -,  * 
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Hie  to  haunts  right  seldom  seeo. 
Lovely^,  lonesome,  cool,  andgreeti. 
Over  bank  and  over  brae. 
Hie  away,  hie  away.* 

Davie  was  chief  huntsman  to  the  laird ;  and  like  ourEngUsh 
whippers-in  of  the  chace,  was  a  keen  sportsman.  Changing 
his  strain^  we  find  him  thus  continuing : — 

*  My  hcart*8  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here. 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a  chasing  the  deer  -, 
A  chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe. 
My  hearths  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go/ 

Tulley-Veolan^  it  seems^  was  a  border  town  to  the  High* 
lands. 

Our  hero  soon  enters  these  Highlands  on  a  visit  to  a  power- 
ful disaiFected  chiefs  named  Fergus  Maclvor,  of  Glen|uiuoith^ 
who  uses  every  possible  artifice  to  seduce  him  from  his  loyalty. 
In  this,  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  witchery  of  his  beautiful  and 
highly  accomplished  sister,  whose  hand  is  to  be  the  reward  of 
Waverly  treason. 

The  method  taken  by  the  confederate  highland  chiefs,  to  call 
together  their  vassals  unsuspected,  by  the  English,  was  a  pro- 
clamation for  a  general  cnace  of  game.  They  assembled, 
under  this  pretence,  in  numerous  bodies,  each  chief  from  dis* 
tant  parts  leading  on  his  clan,  encompassing  a  vast  track  of 
country,  and  by  gradually  compressing  the  large  circle,  penned 
the  deer  and  other  wild  quadrupeds  into  a  small  space.  Thus 
the  chiefs  were  enabled  to  hold,  privately,  a  council  of  war; 
then  preparing  for  a  general  charge  upon  the  ensnared  animals^ 
they  were,  like  the  sentenced  soldier  about  to  receive  corporal 
punishment  for  a  breach  of  the  articles  of  war,  entirely  sur- 
rounded. The  large  red  deer,  the  most  courageous  of  the 
forest,  drew  up,  like  a  phalanx,  and  forced  a  passage  through 
their  opponents. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  desperate  charge,  the  last  bold  ma« 
noeuvre  of  these  devoted  victims,  the  hunters,  all  on  foot, 
throw  themselves,  after  finng  a  volley,  flat  upon  the  ground  ; 
and  the  deer  who  remain  unwounded,  bound  over  them,  and 
thus  effect  their  escape.  Opposition  at  this  time  is  attended 
with  imminent  danger,  as  our  hero,  to  his  cost,  sadly  ex- 
perienced. Not  having  (unaccountable  omission  of  his  friend 
Glenaquoith)  been  apprized  of  this  indispensable  manoeuvre, 
to  avoid  this  fatal  charge  of  the  enemy,  he  remaioed  upright  io 
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tesistance.  The  consequence  wa^,  that  he  was  so  severely 
gored  a3  to  be  carried  off  the  field  of  battle  in  a  dangerous  state^ 
Irora  which  it  was  long  ere  he  recovered. 

The  consummation  so  devoutly  wished  for  by  the  Highland 
chief,  was  at  length  brought  about.  This,  however,  woidd  not 
have  been  effected,  so  much  did  our  hero  abhor  treachery,  had 
it  not  been  for  machinations  planned  agdnst  him  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity.,  Having  long  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  renewed 
leave  of  absence,  there  arose  a  jealousy  which  amounted  to 
acts  of  mutiny  in  his  tropp ;  and  these  combined  circumstances 
caused  him  to  be  superseded  in  his  command.  This  power- 
fully aided  the  delusions  of  the  chief;  and  learning  that  his 
friend  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  at  the  head  of  his  clan,  was 
in  arms,  he  determined  to  join  the  ranks  of  Glenaquoith. 

The  battle  of  Preston  (where  we  soon  find  our  hero),  one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  retreats  which  a  well-appointed  English 
army  ever  sustained,  was  an  afiair  of  great  exultation  to  the 
rebels ;  and  had  they  followed  up  the  advantage,  they  might 
have  struck  terror  to  the  government.  Sir  John  Cope,  the 
English  commander,  had  a  great  superiority  in  cavalry ;  they, 
however,  became  *  panic  struck,'  and  fled  from  the  Highland  . 
broad  sword. 

Our  author  seizes  this  opportunity  of  displaying  the  gas- 
conade of  a  Highland  chief. 

'  The  Baron  of  Bradwardine^  with  a  careful  and  yet  important 
expression  of  countenance^  descended  from  his  reeking  charger, 
the  care  of  which  he  recommended  to  one  of  his  grooms,  ex- 
claiming,— '  Weel,  my  young  friends,  a  glorious  and  decisive  vic- 
tory ;  but  these  loons  of  troopers  fled  over  soon :  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  shewn  them  the  true  points  of  the  pratium  equestre, 
or  equestrian  combat,  which  their  cowardice  has  postponed,  and 
which  1  hold  to  be  the  pride  and  terror  of  warfare.' 

It  must  here  be  observed  th&t  the  mounted  horsemen  of  the 
rebel  army  were  few  in  number,  and  so  viTetchedly  appointed, 
that  they  could  not  have  withstood  the  slightest  charge  of  the 
English  dragoons. 

In  this  skirmish,  (a  battle  it  could  not  be  strictly  called)  among 
other  English  prisoners  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scotch^ 
was  Col.  Talbot,  who  had  joined  his  country  more  from  a  desire 
to  reclaim  our  hero,  then  in  the  rebel  ranks,  than  in  the  imme- 
diate line  of  his  duty.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Waverly  to  rescue 
his  friend  Talbot;  but  he  was  unconscious,  at  the  time,  of  the 
value  of  his  prisoner.  The  former  procured  the  Pretender's 
parole  for  the.  Colonel;  and,  as  they  went  towards  Leitby.in 
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iSier  t»  emliwk  Urn  on  board  the  Fox  fnplbt,  the  HigUtDd 
diief^  OtenaqiMnlh,*  who  had  seduced  Waverly  from  his  ley^ 
atty/ passing  them^  the  Colonel  exetaims^ 

'  I  8M  your  Highland  friend,  61en-«— What  do  you  eall  his 
barbarous  name }  See  how  he  waUcs^  as  if  the  world  was  his  o wq, 
with  the  bonnet  en  one  side  of  his  head,  and  his  plaid  puffed  out 
s^oss  his  breast!  I  should  like  to  meet  that  youths  were  my 
glands  not  held :  I  would  tame  his  pride^  or  he  should  tame  mine.' 

'  I  assure  you,' "replied  Waverly,  '  that  you  judge  too  harshly 
6f  the  Highlanders.' 

'  Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit ;  I  cannot  spare  them  a  jot  j  I  cannot 
^bate  them  an  ace.  Let  them  stay  in  their  own  barren  mountains, 
and  puff  and  swell,  and  hang  their  bonnetn  on  the  boms  of  the 
moon  if  they  have  a  mind :  but  what  business  have  they  to  come 
^Aker^  paople  wear  breeches,  and  speak  a  language  comparatively 

inteUigible?    I  could  pity  the  Pre 1  mean  the  chevalier  him-* 

self,  for  having  so  many  ^desperadoes  about  him.  And  th^  leant 
their  trade  so  early.  There  is  a  kind  of  subaltern  imp,  for.  exam* 
ple,  a  sort  of  sucking  devil,  whom  your  friend  Glena-*01enamucfc 
there,  has  sometimes  in  his  train.  To  look  at  him,  he  is  about  iif« 
teen  years  ^  but  he  is  a  century  0I4  in  mischief  and  villany.  He  was 
playing  at  quoits  the  other  day  in  the  court :  a  gentleman,  a  de* 
cent-looking  person  enough,  came  past,  and  as  a  quoit  hi^this  shin, 
he  lifted  his  cane.  But  my  young  bravo  whips  out  his  pistol,  like 
Beau  Clincher  in  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee;  and,  had  not  a  scream 
of  gardez  Veau,  from  an  upper  window,  set  all  parties  a  scamper- 
ing for  fear  of  the  inevitable  consequences,  the  poor  gentleman- 
would  have  lost  his  life  by  the  hands  of  that  little  cockatrice.' 

'  A  fine  character  you'll  give  of  Scotland  upon  your  return. 
Colonel  Talbot}' 

'  O,  Justice  Shallow  shall  save  me  the  trouble — '  Barren,  bar- 
reti,  beggars  all.  Marry,  good  air,' — and  that  only  when  you  are 
mit  of  Edinburgh,  and  not  yet  come  to  Leith,  as  is  our  case  at 
present' 

The  answer  of  the  Highlander^  against  whose  claim  to  a 
watch  found  among  the  plunder  after  the  battle  of  Plreston  the 
chieftain  of  Glenaquoith  had  given  judgment^  being  worn 
threadbare^  Mr.  Scott  dresses  it  in  a  new  garb.  In  place  of 
ene  sawn^  cheating  the  other^  in  the  way  of  6argoin  and^aley 
vt  anm  down  time^piece,  as  told  /sixty  years  ago/  oxxx  au- 
thor makes  the  mortified  party  say,  '  She  (i.  e.  the  watch, 
which  he  took  for  a  living  animal)  died  the  very  night  Vich 
Jan  Vohr  gerre  her  to  Mu^ook  /  the  machine  havings  in  fact^ 

*  This  chief  our  author  describe^  to  have  been  a  powerful  abettor  of  Uie 
cause  of  tlie  Pretender,  aad  tiuit  he  was  beheaded  at  Carlnle. 
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^tapftd  for  waul  of  wiudlitic  H  iuk  Woy  liawwer>  think  tM 
0ld  way  of  telUHg  this  anecdote  of  highkud  ignoraace  ia  iim^ 
ehankft  sounds  as  well^  whioh  runs  thns :  <  During  the  flithf 
of  the  rebeb  at  CuIIoden^  a  Scotch  soldite  porcfaance  foand  t. 
watch  lying  on  the  ground.  He  took  tip  the  '  honey  cheeld^* 
for  he  certdnlv  thought  it  possessed  life  as  well.as  sounds  and 
was  highly  delighted  with  his  plunder ;  but,  when  it  would  no 
longer  speak>  he  no  longer  valued  the  bauble :  he^  fhertfor^ 
offered  it  for  ssie  to  his  companion^  who,  having  been  in  the 
LowlandSy  had  some  kind  of  estimation  of  the  cost  of  a  watch^ 
and  therefore  offered  about  a  fourth  of  its  value,  which  thf 
possessor  thought  tenfold  too  mudi.  He,  however^  knew 
cnoQgh  not  to  refose  a  good  offer ;  and  on  receiving  the  pricey 
no  longer  aUe  to  restrain  the  ^fects  of  unexpected  and  suddoa 
good  fortune,  he  exultingly  exdaimed  ^The  cheeki  died  in  tlift 
night!' 

Our  tale  (and  where  is  there  a  Scottish  tale  without  them) 
has  its  superstitions,  its  witcheries,  and  its  second  sight*  Like 
Macbeth  of  old,  our  Chief  of  Glenaquoith  has  his  'evil  geniuS, 
foretelling  his  disgrace  and  death.  In  the  flight  of  the;  Pre* 
tender's  army  from  Derby,  this  chief,  valiant  as  Csesar,  is  df^ 
palled  by  a  phantom*  Finding  his  cause  lost,  he  advises  Wa- 
verly  to  fly,  which  he  refuses,  observing, 

'  While  you  recommend  flight  to  me>  a  counsel  which  I  wo«^ 
father  die  than  embrace*  what  are  your  own  views  V 

*  O,  my  fate  is  settled.  Dead  or  captive,  Z  must  be  to-morrow/ 
replied  the  chief. 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  The  enemy  is  still  a  day*s  maroh 
in  our  rear;  and  if  he  comes  up,  we  are  stijil  strong  enough  to 
keep  him  in  check.  Upon  wlmt  authorily  can  you  &und  so  Vk»* 
lancholy  a  prediction:* 

*  Let  us  sit  down/  replied  the  chiefs  '  on  this  knoll.  You 
must  know^  then«  that  when  my  ancestor,  Jan  nan  Chaistel« 
wasted  Northumberland,  there  was  associated  with  him  141  ths 
expedition  a  sort  of  Southland  chief,  or  captain  of  a  band  of  Low- 
landers,  called  Halbert  Hall.  In  their  return  through  the  Che- 
viots>  they  quarrelled  about  the  division  of  the  gfeat  booty  they 
had  acquired,  and  came  from  wprds  to  blows.  The  Lowlanders 
were  cut  off  to  a  man,  and  their  chief  fell  the  last,  covered  with 
wounds  by  the  sword  of  my  ancestor.  Since  that  time,  his  spirit 
has  crossed  the  Vich  Jan  Vohr  of  the  day,  when  any  great  disaster 
was  fanpending,  but  especially  before  approaching  death.  My 
lather  saw  him  twice;  once  before  he  was  made  prisoner  «t  Sbe<* 
riff  Muir^  another  time  on  the  morning  on  which  he  died.  Since 
this  unhappy  retreat  commenced,  I  hav%  scarce  been  able  to  sleep 
for  thinking  of  my  clan,  and  of  iUi  pdor  priuecu  whom  th^  are 
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leading  bkck  like  a  dog  in  a  string,  whether  he  willx>r  no^  and  of 
the  downfall  of  my  family.  Last  night  I  fdt  so  feverish,  that  I 
left  my  quarters,  and  walked  out,  in  hop^  the  keen  frost  air 
would  brace  my  nerves.  I  cannot  tell  how  Wuch  I  dislike  going 
on,  for  I  know  you  will  hardly  believe  me.  However,  I  crossed 
a  small  foot  bridge,  and  kept  walking  backwards  and  forwards^ 
when  I  observed  with  surprise,  by  the  clear  moonlight,  a  tall 
)igure^  in  a  grey  plaid,  such  as  shepherds  wear  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  which,  move  at  what  pace  1  would,  kept  regularly 
about  four  yards  before  me.* 

'  You  saw  a  Cumberland  peasant  in  his  ordinary  dress,  pro- 
bably/ 

'  No :  I  thought  so  at  first,  and  was  astonished  at  the  man's 
^.udacity  in  daring  to  dog  me.  I  called  to  him,  but  received  no 
answer.  I  felt  an  anxious  throbbing  at  my  heart ;  and,  to  ascer- 
tain what  I  dreaded,  I  stood  still,  and  turned  myself  successively 
to  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  By  Heaven^  Edward,  turn 
where  I  would,  the  figure  was  instantly  before  my  eyes,  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  distance!  I  was  then  convinced  it  was  the  Bo- 
dachGlasSj  (the  grey  spectre).  My  hair  bristledj  and  my  knees 
shook.  1  manned  myself,  however,  and  determined  to  return  to 
my  quarters.  My  ghastly  visitant  glided  before  me,  (for  I  cannot 
say  he  walked)  until  he  reached  the  foot  bridge:  there  he  stopped, 
and  turned  full  round.  I  must  either  wade  through  the  river,  oc 
pass  him  as  close  as  I  am  to  you.  A  desperate  courage,  founded 
on  the  belief  that  my  death  w^  near,  made  me  resolve  to  make 
my  way  in  despite  of  him.  I  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  drew 
my  sword,  and  muttered,  '  In  the  name  of  God !  evil  spirit,  give 
place!'  '  Vich  Jan  Vohr,'  it  said  in  a  low  voice,  that  made  my 
blood  curdle,  '  beware  of  to-morrow!'  It  seemed,  at  that  mo- 
ment, not  half  a  yard  from  my  sword's  point;  but  the  words 
were  no  sooner  spoken  than  it  was  gone,  and  nothing  appeared 
further  to  obstruct  my  passage.  I  got  home,  and  threw  myself 
on  my  bed,  where  )  spent  a  few  hours  heavily  enough ;  and  this 
morning,  as  no  enemy  was  reported  to  be  near  us,  I  took  my 
horse,  and  rode  forward  to  make  up  matters  with  you.  I  would 
not  willingly  fall,  until  I  am  in  charity  with  a  wronged  friend.* 

The  next  nighty  the  English  horse  came  up  with  the  rear  of 
the  rebel  army^  where  Glenaquoith  and  Waverly  commanded ; 
the  former,  fighting  like  the  enraged  lion,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  executed  at  Carlisle ;  whjie,  under  covert  of  a  cloud  ob- 
scuring  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  latter  escaped. 

There  are  flights  and  fragments  of  poetry  plentifully  sprink- 
led throughout  the  work;  and,  such  as  can  be  understood  by 
the  English  reader,  will  be  found  to  possess  considerable  merit. 
The  following,  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  inoffensive  maniac, 
will  please  the  melancholy. mind: 
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^  But,  follow,  follow  me^ 

While  glow  worms  light  the  lea,. 
I'll  shew  you  where  the  dead  should  be — 

Each  in  his  shroud. 

While  winds  pipe  loud. 
And  the  red  moon  peeps  through  the  cloud. 

Follow,  follow  me  J 

Brave  shall  he  be. 
That  treads  by  the  night  the  dead  man's  lea.* 

Again, 

'  They  came  upon  us  in  the  night. 

And  brake  my  bower,  and  slew  my  knight; 

My  servants  a*  for  life  did  flee^ 

And  left  us  in  extremitie. 

They  slew  my  knight,  to  me  so  dear  3 
They  slew  my  knight,  and  drove  his  geer; 
ITie  moon  may  set,  the  sun  may  rise. 
But  a  deadly  sleep  has  closed  his  eyes.* 

We  are  well  inclined  to  accord  to  Waverly  the  praise  which 
criticism,  divested  of  prejudice,  and  uninfluenced  by  public  or 
private  bias,  can  warrant.  Had  the  work  been  less  national,  (we 
are  speaking  of  novel  or  romance)  and  divested  of  its  endless 
Scotch  idioms,  Gaelic  allusions,  scraps  of  Latin,  and  a  ridicu- 
lous French  character  expunged,  we  think  it  would  have  proved 
as  acceptable  to  English  novel  readers,  as  it  must  doubtless  be 
to  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  Every  part,  intel- 
Ugible  to  us,  is  certainly  Amtten  with  much  ability,  and  the 
characters  are  well  discriminated :  yet,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, the  main  incidents  are  merely  the  r<^bellion  of  1745i 
treated  ^  novel  wise.' 


Art.  XII. — A  Review,  and  complete  Abstract,  of  the  Reports  of  the 
'Board  of  Agriculture,  from  the  Midland  Department  gf  England; 
camprising  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire)  Leicester^ 
shire,  Rutlandshire,  Warwickshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Northampton^ 
shire,  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  a  principai 
Part  of  Cambridgeshire,  By  Mr.  Marshall,  Author  of  rarioim 
Works  on  Agriculture,  and  other  Branches  of  Natairaij  Political, 
and  Rural  Economy,  ^c.  8(C.     8 vo.      Pp^  66^;'    X<bngmsHi  &  Co« 

*     1815.  V  -•..•;.  ..i     ,...-  .. 

This  book  comprehends  a  description  of  .the  Midland  De- 
partment^  systematically  arrange  wui^  tbo  b^adsof  Natvrai. 
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LANDS AgRICULTURB. 

The^^^  treats  of  the  extent  of  the  several  counties^  of  the 
eleVatiohj  turn  of  surface^  climature^  waters,  geology^  soils  and 
subsoils,  fossils  and  minerals,  substructure,  &c. 

The  second  relates  to  appropriation,  provisionsy  fuel^  manu- 
fectures,^  inland  traiBc,  local  taxes,  tythes,  public  works^  inland 
.  navigation,  railways,  roads  and  bridges,  markets,  societies  of 
agriculture,  school  of  industry,  &c. 

The  third  describes  tenanted  estates,  with  their  tenure}  pur- 
chase of  estates,  draining  estates,  sodbuming  rough  grounds, 
watering  grass  lands,  watering  stock,  drinking  pools,  executive 
,  management  of  estates,  managers,  manor  courts,  choice  of 
tenants,  tenancy,  rent,  receiving  rents,  &c. 

The  fourth  enumerates  woods  and  coppices* 

The  last  is  very  copious  in  commenting  upon  the  various  de* 
tsuls  of  agriculture,  and  profits  of  husbandry,  separately  as 
well  as  generally* 

Mr.  Marshall's  object  in  this  most  useful  publication,  is  to 
limit,  in  five  volumes,  a  complete  abstract,  of  all  that  is  really 
useful,  of  nearly  one  hundred  volumes,  printed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  as  Reports  from  the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales;  as  well  as  to  correct  errors,  and  to  clear  up  doubts  on 
many  points  in  dispute;  and,  finally,  to  analyze,  from  their  owa 
works,  the  real  pretensions  of  modern  wTiters  on  Rural  subjects. 
He  observes-^ 

, '  In  an  Introduttion  to  the  Northern  I>epartment  of  Eng- 
land (recently  published)^  I  noticed,  at  some  lengthy  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  j — 

'  Described  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  original  Reports  j 
also  the  plan  of  the  rg?rin/cd  Reports  j — 

'  Defined  the  requisite  quaUficaiiom  of  a  reporter; — 

Explained  my  plan  of  reviewing  them,  by  Departments ; — and 
sketched  the  outlines  and  characteristics  of  the  six  agricultural  de- 
partments, into  which  England  aptly  separates. 

'  The  Midland  Department  is  thus  described :  '  This  part  of 
the  kingdom,  too,  possesses  an  aptly  distinguishing  natural  cha- 
racter. When  compared  with  the  great  variety  of  soil  and^urface^ 
which  most  of  the  other  departments  exhibit,  this  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  widely  extended  plain  o(  fertile  lanns,  which  are  al- 
most uniformly  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  mixed  cultivation;  and 
without  a  single  eminence  within  its  extensive  area,  excepting  the 
Chaniwood  hills,  which  form  an.  insulated  mountain  height,  fix>m 
whence  almost  every  square  mile  of  the  department  may  be  dis- 
cerned, from'the  mountains  of  the  northern,  to  the  chalk  hills  of 
the  southern^  department  >  and  from  the  tising  gronods  that  se- 
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iwrate  it  fsom  the  western,  to  the  hanks  of  the  marghes  where  the  '* 

eastern,  department  commences.  / 

-^  '  As  a  wide  field  of  agricultnre,  in  which  every  branch  of  the 
l^efession  is  highly  cultivated,  it  has  long  been  popularly  known. 
Here,  not  only  the  spirit  of  improvement,  but  of  enterprize,  ma;y 
well  1^  said  to  inhabit.  The  art,  science,  and  mystery  of  brsbi>* 
ING  has  here  been  carried  to  a  height  which,  in  any  other  country, 
{nt>bably,  it  has  never  attained  ^  the  same  enterprizing  spirit,  . 
which  led  to  this  pre-eminence,  stiU  continuing,  with  little  if  any 
abetemeRt.* 

'  The  Reports,  which  relate,  wholly  or  chiefly,  to  this  depart* 
ment,  are  those  of 

4to.  or  *  original  8to.  or  *  reprintBt 

Reports,' by  Reports,*  by 

Stafi>id8hh»  .....  Pitt      .....  Pitt. 

Derbyshire      -    ...    -  Brown       -    -    -     -  Farey. 

Nottinghamshire      -    *    -  Lowe   ..«--.  Lowe.  ' 

Leicestershiro      •    «.    •    •  Monk  .....  Pitt. 

Rutlandshire        ....  Crutchley  .    -.     -    -  Parkinson. 

Warwickshire      -    -     .     -  Wedge       -    -     -    -  Murray.  ^ 

Northamptonshire    ...  Donaldson.     ...  Pitt.  . 

Huntingdonshire      -    -       {sto^^^^}      -     '    "  Parkinson. 

Oxfordshire    -----    Davis         -     .     .     -  Secretary. 

Buckinghamshire     .-    -     -    James,  &c.     .     -     -  Priest. 

Bedfor&hire  -     ...     -     Stone Batchelor. 

Cambridgeshire    ....    Vancouver      ...  Gooch. 
in  all— 4wenty-four  volumesi 

'  My  own  knowledge  of  the  Midland  Department  has  been 
accnmulating  during  a  length  of  years.  It  being  situated  in 
the  line  of  road  between  my  native  county  and  the  metropolis, 
and  1  having  of  later  years,  more  particularly,  made  a  point  of 
embracing  every  favourable  occasion  to  trace  every  fresh  line  of  v. 
country;  whether  in  travelling  to  the  north  of  England,  or  into 
Scotland,  or  the  north  of  Wales  5  not  merely  with  a  view  to  cu. 
riosity  or  entertainment,  but  frequently  with  a  tablet  and  pencil  in 
hand,  to  acquire  and  retain  that  sort  of  knowledge  of  a  country 
which  an  experienced  and  attentive  traveller  may  catch  in  passing 
over  it,  (see  the  Eastern  Department,  p.  5) — my  general  know- 
kdge  of  the  Midland  Department  cannot  be  inconsiderable. 

'  If  to  those  advantages  be  added  the  more  fundamental  ac. 
quirements,  obtained  in  two  years'  constant  residence  and  atten- 
tive practice  in  one  of  the  more  central  and  best  cultivated  dis* 
tricts  of  the  department,  and  afterward,  during  three  months,  in 
its  very  centre ;  in  order  to  extend,  revise,  and  correct  the  mass 
of  information  that  I  had  collected,  and  to  digest  and  otherwise 
prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  the  public,  (see  my  Midland  Coun- 
ties)— roy  qualification  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  works  above 
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enumerated,  and  to  abstract  the  useful  matter  they  contaan>  wiH 
not,  I  trust,  be  deemed  insufficient. 

'  It  is  therefore  unnecessary,  1  conceive,  to  specify  the  several 
lines  which  I  have  traced  within  the  fortuitous  boundaries  of  each 
county,  in  the  manner  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  do,  in  the  pre- 
ceding volumes  of  this  work/ 

It  is  an  undertaking  of  no  mean  importance  for  an  indivi- 
dual, however  experienced,  to  set  himself  up  in  judgment  oA 
the  matured  opinions  of  so  many  qualified  persons  as  ha^e 
written  on  the  landed  interest  of  this  country  5  yet  Mr.  Mar- 
shall very  ably  pleads  on  their  Reports,  and  pass^  a  bold  ver- 
dict on  their  opinions. 

And  this  review  of  offidaX  Reports  is  the  moreto  be  prized, 
as  persons,  in  g&ierd,  Ipok  up  to  the  sentiments  of  a  known 
public  writer.  These  oracles,  therefore,  require  to  be  most 
cautiously  examined,  that  errors  of  judgment,  when  they  chance 
to  occur,  may  be  forcibly  drauTi  forth  and  corrected,  lest  the 
established  character  of  the  promulgator  give  currency  to  inju- 
rious and  ill-founded  doctrines. 

In  the  extract  we  have  just  made,  the  names  of  the  different 
reporters  will  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  several  departments  to 
which  they  .have  directed  their  particular  observation.  We 
will  select  the  first  name  on  the  listr— that  of  Mr.  William  Pitt, 
of  Wolverhampton.  -  On  his  ^  General  View  of  the  Agriculture 
of  the  County  of  Stafford,  with  Observations  on  the  Means  of 
its  Improvement,*  Mr.  Marshall  prefaces  his  criticisms  with 
manly  candour. 

*  Regarding  the  qualifications  of  this  reporter  to  fill  the  office 
he  undertook,  much  is  left  to  conjecture.  Of  Ids  previous  habits 
and  acquirements,  as  well  as  of  tlie  particulars  relating  to  his 
mode  of  collecting  his  materials,  the  Board  and  himself  are  equally 
silent.  And  although,  as  I  have  elsewhere  intimated,  a  reviewer 
ought  to  decide  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  work  before  him, 
yet  some  knowledge  of  a  writer's  experience,  especially  while  writ- 
ing on  K  practical  and  difficuLt  art,  may  serve  to  lighten  the  labour 
of  criticism,  and  tend  to  strengthen  the  mind,  in  deciding  on  mat- 
ters of  dcnibijul  authentidty. 

*  That  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  was.  an  occupier,  in  agri-« 
culture,  evidently  appears;  but,  to  what  extent,  or  of  whAt  de- 
scription of  land,  or  what  were  his  objects,'  is  not  equally  appa« 
rent.  He  sometimes  writes  like  a  professional  man.  But  he  cer^ 
tainly  was  not  such,  in  estate  agency;  as  will  be  seen  under  tho^ 
ensuing  head.  Estates.  With,  the  subjects  of  canals  and  tnanmifac^. 
tures,  he  seems  to  have  been  more  particularly  conversant.  His 
favourite  amusements  appear  to  have  been  rural  ornament  and 
botany.    Bu|:  in  the  former  of  these  we  perceive  no  maturity  of 
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judgment^  and  in  tlie  latter  <iiady^  lie  was  eridently,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  (as  be  candidly  aek^^owledges)  still  in  his  noviciate. 
Mr.  Pitt,  I  understand,  is  a  poat;  and  big  ideas,  emanating  from 
Congrere's  Grotto  (p.  870),  s]iew  that  he  possesses  good  senti* 
ments  on  the  art  of '  composing.' 

*  In  regard  to  ]{tfr.  Pftt*s  mode  of  survey,  we  are,  as  has  been 
intimated,  much  in  the  dark.  A  lengthened  Tour  in  the  High- 
lands of.  Staffordshire^  and  some  excursions  in  the  Lowlands, 
(chiefly  it  would  seem  in  pursuit  of  plants  and  places)  are  all  that 
we  gather,  ostensibly,  concerning  bis  surveyorsbip.  Yet,  from 
the  respectable  list  of  names  that  are  given  in  his  preliminary  ob- 
servations,  as  being  those  of  contributors,  bis  visits  or  his  corres- 
pondence  would  appear  to  bare  been  extensive. 

*  Touching  the  matter  collected  through  those  means,  it  is. only 
requisite  to  say,  here,  that  whatever  I  conceive  to  be  capable  of 
assisting  in  the  advancement  of  rural  knowledge,  will  be  found  in 
the  ensuing  extracts.  The  unimportant  and  irrelevant  matter. 
wHh  which  the  volume  abounds,  I  leave  for  those  who  may  have 
leisure  and  inclination  to  peruse  the  work  at  largie. 

'  The  manner  of  reporting,  the  authorship,  or  style  of  the  Re* 
port  under  notice,  is  superior  to  that  of  most  other  of  the  Board's 
publications.  Repetition  is  its  most  striking  blemish.  But  this, 
though  it  may,  by  mere  men  of  words  and  '  letters,*  be  deemed  a 
high  crime,  is  with  me  a  venial  offence. 

'  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  original  reporter  of  Staffordshire,  in  1794. 
His  Report  was  re-printed,  in  octavo  pages,  in  1796 ^  and  again 
in  1806.  The  volume  before  me  being  one  of  the  very  few  works 
of  the  Board  that  have  reached  second  editions, — in  the  first 
twenty  years  of  their  labours  in  literature.  The  number  of  pages 
three  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  The  number  of  engravings, 
sixteen;-— namely,  a  map  of  the  county;  seven  of  erections^  eight 
of  animals.*  j 

FVom  the  volume,  thus  quoted,  Mr.  Marshall  extracts  pas- 
sages, on  which  he  passes  an  analytical  judgment,  fouilded  on 
nersonal  experience,  and  clearly  illustrative  of  his  subject.  To 
Mr.  William  Pitt's  knowledge  on  fossils  and  minerals,  and  his 
ingenuitjr  in  calculations,  Mr.  Marshall  appears  most  disposed 
to  give  bis  approbation.  But  as  agricultunu  pursuits,  in  a  com- 
prehensive view,  have  peculiar  rules  attachea  to  particular  situ- 
fttlcms^  it  becomes  necessary  to  foUow  JAt.  Marshall  thronghout 
the  Twious  counties  he  describes,  in  order  to  feel  the  expediency 
qt  his  remarks,  and  to  adndt  the  depth  as  well  as  extent  of  hu 
leseaich. 

In  Mr.  Parkinson's  Huntingdonshiie,  we  find,  under  the 
head  <rf  Manitrbs,  the  following,  noted  as  the  species  of  meli- 
oration of  soils,  which  best  reqidre  to  be  enlarged  upon,  vis. 
yard  dung,  compost,  sheepfold,  lime,  gypsum^  and  shade. 

Cett.  Rxv.  Vol..  L  March^  1815.  9R 
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Sir  Humphry  Davy,  lecturer  to  thfe  Board  of  Agr^ci^tufe^liasf 
published  an  Eknientary  Treatise  on  Amculfural  Chemttr^j> 
in  whicli  he  elevates  husbandry  to  the  raiik  of  a  science.  Thii 
.  excellent  work  enteri  very  minutely  intgi  the  vegetable  «cpQomy 
^d  food  for  plants,  offering  practicpl  observtitioDs  on  the  na« 
iure  of  manure^  that  must  be  intelumble  to  the  coUiirator.  •  Mn 
Marshall^  having  studied  this  work  attentively^ proposed  tore* 
^erve  his  remarks  imtil  he  shall  have  ti  Tavoutable  opportunity 
6f  digesting  his  ideas  on  subjects,  that  have  long  b^eh  the  ob- 
jects of  his  careful  study,  and  that  vary  with  chmatc,  soil,  &c, 
to  an  incalculable  extent. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  many  farmers  prefer  experiment 
to  experience^  in  their  practice  of  tillage ;  but  we  accord 
with  Mr.  Marshall's  sensible  observations  on  this  head.  He 
tells  us,  that  s;xperi£ncs  and  science  are  nearly  synonimpus) 
imd  that  it  would  be  equally  rash  to  decry  the  one  as  the  other. 
Experience  is  an  accumulation  of  facts;  whether  this  mwf 
have  arisen  through  the  means  of  human  intention  by  the  pro* 
cess  of  experiment,  or  have  entered  the  himian  mind  thiioiigh 
.  the  instructive  tuition  of  accidents.  Experiments  in  agricul- 
ture, and  incidents  in  its  practice,  are,  with  regard  to  tlieir  ef- 
fjscts  in  science,  precisely  the  same.  It  is  well  known,  that 
riiost  of  the  great  discoveries,  in  science,  have  been  made  tnci- 
dentally y  and  have  hot  been  t^rought  to  light  by  the  plodding 
dulness  of  theorcticad  experimenters.  ^ 

.  If^  in  practice,  a  doubt  should  arise  cpnceming  any  important 
point,  let  experiment  be  called  in  to  endeavour  to  remove  it.  If 
a  valuable  i^  ppesents  itself^  incidentaUffy  under  complex  ap* 
pearances,  set  experiment  to  work,  to  prove  whethcr^it  cui  be 
profitably  introduced  iutg  j^eneral  practice.  ^  But  whatxian^jKf  e- 
rimtnts  avail,  without  experience  to  plan,  superintend,  and  mr 
troduice  their  useful  results  into  practice.  Experiments  cannot 
otherwise  act  with  propriety  thap.  as  the  agent  of  experience, 
knd  constantly  ought  to  be  erap^yed  by  men  of  bdent  as  a  va- 
luable assistant  in  the  field  of  science, 

[Tb  be  continued  J  "       , 
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,  T^  ^plumf  fff<^ept^  .the  fi(tQdq;^t  .wUh  a  weUrchosen,  me-' 
jdui^  J^YfQ&Oi  a^copfineid  ekoiqntary  treatise  cua  the  £iae  aFt»> 
^i^4;hi9i?e  iiig^Iy,  e?;^cuted  ess^ys^  yfUoh,  Srom  being  very  ex- 
*peii9we»,  ;9m.  .jnot>  in  general,  attainable*  We  ase  imioh 
|>l£8SQd  with'.thb  a^angemeot^  --which  embraces  prognesnye 
^tudifs,  from  the  dassio  designs  cf  eminent  Mailteyss  well  cal- 
culated to  en^re  the  practitioner  from  the  most  disgusting  of 
aHI  .labours,  that  of  unlearning  a  vitiated  taste,  and  illegitimaie 
'sfyle,  in  thjs  detightfol  imitatire  pursuit. 

The  mind,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  haturally  prefers  immediate 

facility  in  all  enterprisses;' seldom  considering  whether  tlio^e 

•paths,  which  Egce  easi^t  to  commence,  are  most  useful  to  con- 

>tinue«  •  In  t)ie  present  insl^nce^  he  tliinks  flowess  .might  be 

preferred  by  many  juvenile  practitioners  ;  but  the  very  circttj»- 

stanee  which  rendeit^  Aem  cfppdfeHihf  fftefcraMe,  produces  their 

.TBDrfimaptiiess:  for,  defects  of  refntaeniation  in  the  leaf  of  a 

^  itower,  OT'birarich  of  a  treei»  are  not  betrayed  so  immediately'to 

the  impractised  eye,    as  the  want  of  exptession  in  a  coun*- 

tenan'ci?,  or  of  accuracy  in  the  proportions  of  a  human  figure. 

The  latter  exact  no  more  study  than  tl^e  former;  jind  ti^oSe 

'who  acquire  fiicUity  in  jpourtraying  animate  subjects,  will  find  i\p 

.difficulty  at  all,  in  describing  those  Inanimate.     We  shall  lie 

copious  in  our  extracts,^  ^  the  best  ^];ecoiniiiendatioii  of  our 

author. 

'  Advised  Course  of  Study. 

'  This  division  will  be  most  properly  commenced,  by  warning 
the  reader  against  those  bad  habits,  which,  when  once  acquired, 
usually  maintain  their  dominion,  in  .spite  of  all  endeavours  to 
shake  them  off.  Instead  of  a  stiff,  formal,  cramped,  unhealthy, 
ungraceful  position,  let  the  attitude  be  easy,  disengaged,  fre^ , 
unconstrained,  and  upright.  Avoid  stooping,  or  pressing  against 
the  table  on  which  you  draw,  as  ii\jurious  to  health.  The  student 
will  not  find  his  progress  facilitated  by  those  contortions  of  coun- 
tenance, •  which  soipaetifues  accompany  every  outline  of  the  un- 
ready hand.  Perhaps  the  i|sual  position  of  the  hand  in  writing  is 
the  easiest  and  best  for  the  pencil  and  the  crayon  j  except,  in- 
deed, that  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  should  be  studiously  carried 
free  of  the  paper,  as  otherwise  it  might  injure  the  design ;  the 
point  also  should, be  further  from  the  fingers,  as  giving  a  greater 
command  and  conducing  to  a  bolder  effect.  The  utmost  neatness 
must  be  inculcated  at  all  times  ^  as  whatever  may  be  natural  ta- 
lents, or  excellence  of  instruction,  a  slovenly  and  smeared  piece 
is  disgraceful  and. disgusting. 

*  Tiie  subject  to  be  copied  should  be  placed  at  an  easy  distance 
from  the  eye,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  taken  in  at  a  glance.  Be- 
fore it  i^  cominenced>  a(?curateiy  study  itj  if  large  and  multita- 

2R2. 
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ri^ms^  Botice  the  dUferent  proportions  of  the  AMAtnA  ihto  trhich 
you  can  arrange  it ;  mark  in  your  own  miild  the  centre  of  the 
vhole ;  from  this  trace  imaginary  lines  to  the  comers^  the  sides^ 
a^d  from  one  object  to  another^  on  which  to  calculate  the  reliAtve 
dimensions  and  distances  of  prosninent  parts  or  objects.  Lei 
these  various  mental  measurements  be  indicated  on  your  paper  by 
very  faipt  touches^  and  when  you  have  thus  planned  the  whole, 
your  progress  will  be  satisfactory  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of 
these  temporary  preliminaries.  The  student  must  rigorously 
avoid  relying  on  the  souare,  the  hul£,  or  the  compasses  :  these 
seducing  and  dangerous  helps  must  be'  banished  from  all  study^ 
except  of  Perspective  or  Architecture. 

*  The  Compasses  must  be  in  the  eyp ;  not  in  the  hand.* 

*  From  these  general  obsrevations  we  proceed  to  th^  series  of 
tKsmples. 

'  Plates  I.  and  II.  Eye»  (at  large). 
'  Commence  with  the  second  figure  of  this  ]^ate.   The  eye  seen 
in  ftt)nt  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  centre  one  <if  which  is  tbo 
size  of  the  sight.    Copy  the  outline  onfy,  accurately. 

*  From  this  proceed  to  the  third  example  on  the  second  plate^ 
The  eye  in  profile  is  half  the  dimensions  of  the  eye  in  front, 

'  When  the  student  has  copied  these  outlines,  he  will  find  it  a 
tery  profitable  exercise  to  lay  aside  his  original,  and,  from  me- 
mory alone,  produce  as  nearly  as  possible  a  copy  of  the  object  he 
has  just  studied ;  afterwards,  compare  this  production  of  the 
memory  with  the  original,  correct  it  where  requisite,  and  notice 
that  particular  failing  which  may  be  the  most  apparent.  This 
useful  exercise  will  speedily  produce  an  accuracy  of  observation,, 
and  a  ftu*ility  of  handling  (or  command  of  the  pencil),  otherwise 
unattainable. 

*  When  these  outlines  have  been  rendered  familiar,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  proceed  to  shade.  I>o  not  finish  any  part  at  once, 
touch  lightly  every  part  in  succession,  and  gradually  work  th» 
whole  up  to  the  tone  of  colour  presented  in  the  original,  TfuB 
mode  of  procedure  must  be  attended  to  in  the  subsequent  lessons. 

'  It  is  not  advisable  to  study  too  long  at  first )  a' single  example, 
scrupulously  ittttended  to,  may  sufiice  for  a  morning  or  an  after- 
noon. Hurrying  from  one  subject  to  another  retards  proficiency 
rather  than  accelerates  it. 

'  The  order  of  studying  the  other  examples  on  chese  two  plates, 
is  left  to  the  young  artist*ft  taste ;  always  remembering,  that  one 
example  must  be  vanquished  before  another  is  undertaken. 
'  Plate  III.    Noges  (at  large}. 

'The  nose,  at  its  base,  seen  in  front,  is  about  the  width  of  the 
eye.  The  directions  given  on  the  subjects  of  the  former  plates 
are  applicable  to  the  present,  and,  if  attended  to,  wUl  supersede 
any  ^rther  explanation. 

'  Plate  IV.  Noset  fat  large).  •     -■ 

*  These  are  more  advancM  etudies  relatire  to  Hm  sasae  sul^eot 
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.The  propor(ioR»  ttruBt  be  calculated  by -the  eye,  ivithout  the  helps 
afforded  in  the  farmer  plate. 

PtA*«V.   Mouths  fat  largej. 
'  The  mouth  in  front  is  about  an  eye  and  a  quarter  >  in  profile 
tearly  half  the  dijnenBions^  of  the  same  when  seen  in  i^t>nt. 
'PlatbVT.    Mouths  fat  UrrgeJ. 

*  An  example  of  bearded  mouths^  and  also  of  the  relative  j«o« 
portions  and  situation  of  the  nose  and  mouth. 

*  Plate  VII.    Ear  fat  large), 

*  The  width  of  the  ear,  as  shewn,  is  equal  to  half  its  height.  Its 
height  is  about  one  quarter  of  the  head,  as  the  future  examplei 
demonstrate. 

'  Plats  VIII.     Ears  fat  large). 

*  Additional  studies  of  the  same  subject. 

'  Having  thus  grounded  himself  in  these  preliminary  studies 
pfthe 

<  ....^^.^.^  Humaa  face  divine,' 

the  pupil  may  proceed  to  unite  those  traits  into  a  complete  face^ 
practic^y  recapitulating  the  cautions  and  directions  idready  in- 
sisted on. 

*  P{.ATX  IX.  PfindpUs  of  Drawing  Heads. 
^  The  importance  of  the  lesson  now  under  the  student's  notice 
is  80  absolutely  indispensable,  that  too  much  labour  cannot  be 
bestowed  in  acquiring  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  prin« 
eiples  of  these  exampks,  and  the  greatest  facility  and  correctness 
in  tile  practice, 

.  '  Let  the  student  first  form  an  oral  similar  to  the  example  -,  this 
he  will  find  no  very  easy  task,  and  many  trials  will  be  requisite 
before  he  can  produce  a  copy  whose  two  sides  shall  be  exactly 
correspondent.  He  may  vary  the  mode  of  producing  this  effect, 
by  sometimes  copying  the  strait  lines  of  the  figure,  and  then  cir- 
cumscribing the  exterior  oval. 

*  The  line  aa  is  crossed  at  equal  distances  by  the  lines  bb,  cc. 
The  line  bb  is  again  dirided  into  five  parts :  in  the  second  and 
foinlh  division3'the  ^yes  are  placed)  the  same  lines  which  mark 
the  length  of  the  nose  designate  also  the  ears :  another  equcd  di- 
Tifiion  added  under  a  shews  the  length  of  the  neck.  The  student 
is  now  in  posseissipp  of  the  principles  on  which  the  head  is  de- 
signed in  every  possible  position ;  and  the  subsequent  instructions 
and  examples  are  merely  modifications  of  that  now  before  hiin, 
Before  he  proceeds  further,  he  may  amuse  himself  by  the  follow- 

'  ing  experiment.  Take  aa  egg,  which  is  of  the  shape  of  the  hu- 
man head  so  nearly  as  to  allow  of  its  adaption  to  this  purpose^ 
draw  on  it  the  line  a  a;  cross  it  by  bb^  cc;  divide  bb  by  the 
linea  for  the  eyes,  he  and  mark  the  features  as  in  the  example 
under  consideration;  here  we  have  a  firont  fa^e.  Incline  the  egg 
a  STilall  matter  to  the  right  or  left,  or  leaning  forwards  or  back- 
frards^  and  iw|wc^iat^y  the  lines^  formerly  atraii^  now^  assume  the 
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appeaxanee  of  becow/ig  cu^T^^vCSunyiiog  ^tifj^  t^^  .the  &9-issms 
which  were  traced  on  them'.  '  The  folio wlix^  lesson^  will"  apply 
the  use  of  this  experiment  more  e^tplicitlyai)^  distinctly  than  any 
es^planation  can  accomplish/  '  ' 

'  Ihe  student  wifl  notice  that  it  ht  rtbt  our  indention  ter  confine 
him  to  mathematicail  rules  in  the  construction  of  'd  head,  a»  if  it 
^were  merely  a  geomctHcal  problem  3  but  to  furnish  those  general. 
idqis  which  may  facilitale.his  pra^esa^  mod  diixnhisiL  aome  ififfi^ 
culties  which  the  commeEncementjof  .ewetyiiiflw.vadcslSBidng  in- 
variably possesses.  .  .:    /  ." 

t,  '  The  observations  relative,  to  tbp^iaf't^f^a^l^  f^re.egually  ag- 
plicable  to  this  5  we  therefore  shall  not  reiterate  th^,  )?U^L%aM> 
inculcate  a  former  obserya^loi|^  name^,  09! 'to  proceed  to  a  new 
subject,  until  the  former. one  is  1Jj«)rov\gh)y  jwbd^^?^  jupi^  ^aecu- 
jgitely  pcacl^yd.  ,  *        ...  "    "  :\ 

*  Plate  XI.     Head  looking  down,  ; 

'^  The  example  of  tJt^.  egg  ii^aJfca^y. shewn  the  cun^ature  of 
tl^e  elementary  Jines  in  every  4irecjtionr:  .this  presents  t;b^m  atrong- 
ly  curved  downwards,  yet  alwyiys  goyciriiiug  thp' .feftiures  whlci 

they  originally  influenced.       •  '     -  ^     • 

'  PtATE  XIL    MeadlookiflfMp*     - 

'  The  same  observations  apply  in  Ihis  example,  ^nd  thp  ten- 
dency of  the  cjircjes  upwards  ]&  already  welJL  understood,  l^y  our 
young  artist. 

'Plates  XJII.  and  XJV. .  flead^. 

'  These  plates  will  be  found  of  service  as  a  recapitulatib.n  of  tip 
preceding  remark?.  They  have^been  alre^^y  fuUy  cxplaii\ed  by 
our  observations  on  the  larger  subjects. 

♦   *  These  studies  should  be  copied  fully  the  size  q(  our  former 
exam  pies  3*  and  the  student  will  experience  the  great  utility  of 
strict  attention  to  the  rules  already  laid  down,  in  me  .facility  pro- 
duced  by  an  accurate  attention  to  those  directions. 
'  Plate  Xlir.     Heads, 

'  No.  1.  Rudiments  of  the  countenance.  . 

*  No.  2.  The  same,  with  the  situation  of  ihe.  features  indicated. 

'  No.  3.  Face  turned  sideways,  so  that  ^s  much  as  one  chedc. 
gains  the  opposite  loses:  the  relative  distances  of  the  features  on 
the  upright  line  renuiin  unaltered. 

'  No.  4.  This  is  No.  3  advanced  to  a  more  finished  state. 

'Nos.  5and6.   Profile. 

'Plate  XIV.    Heads. 

'  No.  1.  The  head  inclined  downwards  and  sideways.  All  the 
systematic  lines  ar<*  thereby  altered. 

'  No.  2.  The  features  placed  on  the  lines,  The  learner  will  ob- 
serve, that  the  same  lines  are  indicated, by  the  same  letters,  a,  b, 
c,  &c.  in  all  these  examples. 

'  No.  3.  The  head  inoliaed  upward:  aQ  the  curves  are  upward 
also.  • 
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■  r>ftiW!:fli^;fece>iore  cortiplife.  As  ^ the  dmrrtWaM  iftclu 
nation  of  NTos.  1  ijiii  ^j  the  forehead  Wa^  increasc^d,  and  the  chitf 
diminished^  "so  in  N6s.3  and  ^^  the  contrary  of  course  takes  placer 

..jNos.j^  ^^p  exhihjt  the  mode  adopted  by  some artlsrt^  tor  draW* 
irig  4  prdfil^j  and  for  determining  the  position  pt  itt6  ^aY  by 
means  ^f  an  equftateraT  triahgie.  ''\ 

'Ko.t.  Profile  looting  down.  One  side  of  the  triatigle  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts :  the  lower  point  indicates  the  chin,  thfe 
vpper  point, tK€  fb^htftad/the  third  an^^  tike*  the  eaV. 

*  N6.  B.  'The  -sanie  priribiples  exeiripliflted  itt  a  differenir  diredidn, , 
'  Thefi($i^lhg  Mti^es  sufficiently  deftidftMrate  the  )i»i&cl{Aer 

of  designing  tiie  head  in  any  variation  of  position:  every moUoifc 
of  the  conntenahce  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  tk^se,  or' is 
onnpoixnded  of  them,  and  may  be^ea^Iy  imagined  from  these  in- 
itiatory representations. 

'  Our  pupil  probably  think6,'that  already  a  sufficient  portion  6f 
time  and  application  has  been  bestowed  on  commencing.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  no  unpleasant  tidibgs  to  inform  him,  that  the  sub- 
sequent lessons  afe  of  a  loore  interesting  and  ornameiltbl  charac- 
terj  but  let  him  rest  assured,  that  proficiency  in  them  will  bie  ex- 
actly proportionate  to  the  accuracy  of  his  previous  studies. 

'  Plates  XV.  and  XVI.     Character  (of  ChildhoodJ. 

*  In  childhood,  the  circle  predominates  instead  of  the  oval ;  but 
by  this  time  it  will  be  sufficient  to  place  these  examples  before  thcs 
student,  and  the  requisite  directions  will  immediately'' present 
themselves.  ^ 

'PiateXVIL    CHldh^ad  iind  Mtmhood. 

*  Pt  ATE  XVIII.  ^   Youth  and  A^e: 

^  The  progress  of  life,  from  the  plumpness  of  infkncy  to  the 
wrinkles  of  age. 

'Plate  XlX. 

'  Liveliness,  cbeerfiilhess,  and  atttention,  itiHuenced  b«f  A  deg^rec 
of -surprise  mingled  tvtth  admiration. 

'Plate   XX. 
'  Respect,  venex;ation,  and  admif^ition,  expressed  not  merely  by 
the  features,  but  by  the  position  of  the  hand' pressed  on  the  bosom. 

'  ftxTE  XXI.    Hand$  in  variow  Positions. 

*  Plate  XXII.    Arm. 

*  These  should  be  bopied  much  larger  than  the  ofiginals. 

*  Plate  XXIII.    Proportions  of  the  Figure  from  actual  Measurement. 

•  '  Wq  no  v.  advance  a  step  further,  and  unite  intb  one-figure 
Chose  members  which  hitherto  have  been  separately  studied.  .    . 

'  The  figures  marked  down  the  side  line  i.  n.'  iii.  &c.  are  each 
equal  to  a  head  ;  it  appears,  therefore,  that  a  well-proportioned 
mature  figure  contains  between  seven  and  eight  heads.  The  let- 
ter* a;  b,  c,  d,  indicate  the  general  divinons  of  the  figure. 
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*  There  is  no  neceMity  here  for  an  extended  critique  on  the  dif* 
ferent  proportions  to  be  observed  in  designing  the  figure^  as  this, 
plate  at  once  teaches  the  eye  more  than  the  most  elaborate  dis- 
quisition would  be  capable  of  explaining. 

'  Let  the  student  copy  these  designs>  first  with^  then  without 
the  assistance  of  these  subsidiary  helps,  and  afterwards  by  means 
of  correct  measurement^  detect  those  inaccuracies  which  otherwise 
would  hare  escaped  unperceived. 

\  Flats  XXIV.    Attitudes  of  the  Figwt. 

'  After  the  figure  in  a  state  of  rest,  we  now  pracead  to  attitude 
and  action  $  premising  that  the  foUowii^  eauuaples  should  be  co- 
pied considerably  larger  than  they  are  here  presented. 

^  No.  1.  A  figure  gently  inclining  his  weight  to  one  side. 

*  No.  8.  A  man  looking  at  his  heels,  thus  producing  a ,  com- 
pound movement,  which  affects  aU  parts  of  th^  frame :  his  knees 
are  bent  forwards,  his  neck  sideways,  and  every  member  more  .or 
less  displaced.  Tlxe  line  drawn  down  this  figure  shews,  that  a& 
much  of  his  body  as  is  thrown  off  the  perpendicular  on  one  side  of 
the  line,  must  be  compensated  by  an  equal  weight  thrown  on  the 
other  side,  to  counterpoise  it,  as  otherwise  he  would  inevitably 
fall. 

*  No.  3.  The  arms  of  this  figure  are  thrown  back  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  without  force. 

'  No.  4.  In  this  example  of  a  man  carrying  a  load,  and  con- 
tinuing a  progressive  motion,  we  must  observe,  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  figure  and  load  is  in  advcmce  of 
the  perpendicular,  and  his  progress  compensates  the  deficiency ; 
for  if  the  combined  weight  were  equally  divided,  the  figure  would 
remain  stationary,  and  he  effects  his  progress  by  alternately  losing 
and  regaining  his  equilibrium. 

'Plate  XXV.    Attitudes  of  the  Figure. 
'  No.  1.  The  extension  of  the  arm  is  here  compensated  by  the 
proportionate  weight  thrown  on  the  other  side  of  the  body,  on 
the  same  principle  as  is  already  explained  in  No.  2,  Plate  xxiii. 

*  No.  2.  A  less  exertion,  compensated  of  course  by  a  less  coun- 
terpoise. 

*  No.  3.  A  figure  in  which  the  perpendicular  falls  between  the 
feet :  consequently  it  is  at  rest. 

'  No.  4.  The  additional  instance  of  equipoise.  We  take  this  op- 
portunity of  remarking,  that  all  figures  may  vary  their  position 
by  managing  the  impu£^  of  the  feet,  so  that  a  person,  by  throw- 
ing the  weight  of  his  frame  on  his  toes,  or  his  heels,  may  mate- 
rially alter  his  balance  without  exerting  any  ot^er  equiponder- 
ating power.  This  the  student  can  readUy  and  eAsily  effect  by  his 
own  attitude. 

'  Plate  XXVI.     Attitudes  of  the  Figure. 

*  No,  1.  A  violent  exertion  to  throw  a  javelin.  In  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  impetus,  as  influenced  by  a  greater  or  less 
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inclination  of  the  \  figure,  will  be  the  eff^t  produced  on  tl\e 
missile. 

*  No.  2.  A  similar,  but  a  less  violent  exertion. 

'  No.  3.  Pushing  5  that  is,  by  means  of  throwing  the  weight 
of'the  body  beyond  the  perpendicular,  towards  the  object  pushed. 

'  No.  4.  Pulling,  or  throwing  the  weight  of  the  body  beyond 
the  perpendicular,  awayjrom  the  object  pulled  5  consequently,  ,the 
eye  instantly  perceives,  that  if  the  object  were  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly removed^  the  Pusher  would  fall  forv>ards,  and  thjS 
Piidler  would  £kU  backwards,  the  effect  of  their  exertions^  is  con* 
sequently,  aooording  to  the  degree  of  incLination^  beyond  the  pei^' 
pendicukur  Uae^ 

'  PtATE  XXVII.    AtHttides  of4he  Fjgure. 

'  No.  1.  A  man  walking  against  a  very  high  wind,  so  that  his 
position  is  a  combination  of  (1.)  his  own  motion,  (2.)  his'own 
attitude,  as  removed  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  (3.)  the  wdght, 
effect,  or  resistance  of  the  element  against  which  he  strives :  this 
he  counterbalances  by  throwing  a  greater  portion  of  his  figure 
forwards,  than  he  could  do  safely  if  he  walked  unopposed.  Run<- 
ning  is  produced  by  a  still  greater  forward  inclination  of  the 
Hgure. 

'  No.  2.  Hercules.  The  whole  air  of  this  spirited  figure  indi- 
*cate8  active  exertion. 

'  No.  3.  Hercules  strangling  Antaeus.  In  this  group,  the  prin- 
ciples of  combined  movement  are  manifestly  exemplified.  Her- 
cules must  not  oqly  balance  his  own  weight,  but  also  that  of  his 
antagonist,  combined  with  his  own.  See  the  obser\'ations  on 
No.  2  and  No.  4,  Plate  xxiv.j  No.  4,  Plate  xxv,;  No.  1  and 
%  Pbite  xxvi. 

'  Directions  as  to  the  management  of  drapery  are  needless.  If 
the  artist  is  only  a  copyist,  his  original  ftirnishes  him  with  all  that 
is  necessary;  if  he  designs,  then  an  attentive  observation  of  daily 
appearances  is  alone  sufficient  to  guide  him. 

'  Plates  XXVHI.  to  XXXHI. 
'  We  flow  dismiss  our  pupil,  with  our  best  wishes  for  Ills  suc- 
ijcss  in  the  future  course  of  his  study,  and  leave  tp  his  pwn  taste 
the  order  in  which  he  chuses  to  practise  the  amusing  and  interest- 
ing examples  remaining  for  his  pencil;  and  if  he  has,  perhaps, 
more  than  once,  felt  inclined  to  accuse  our  directions  of  prolixity^ 
or  our  injunctions  of  unnecessary  strictness,  he,  ere  long,  will  ex- 
perience such  facility  and  accuracy  as  will  amply  compensate  for 
his  former  docility  and  self-controul.' 

To  these  explanations  follow  instructions  as  to  the  materials 
to  be  used  in  the  practice  of  drawing,  and  rules  whereby  they 
are  to  be  chosen.  The  whole  closes  with  thirty-three  progres- 
sive plates  of  studies,  admirably  sketched,  and  pleasingly  illus- 
trative of  the  principles  they  propose  to  inculcate. 

Crit.  Rbv.  Vol.  I.  March,  1815.  ^/^  • 
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CORN  LAWS. 

Akt.  l.--^E88tty  jm  the  JppUcatUm  of  Capital  to  Land;  with  Obserta^ 
OonB,  shewing  the  hnjplicy  of  any  great  Restrictions  on  the  Importa- 
6an  of  Corns  ond,  that  the  Bounty  of  1688  ifui  not  lower  the  Price  of 
U.  By  a  FeUow  af  University  College,  Oxford, '  6vo.  Pp.  69. — 
Underwood.     1816. 

Aet.  ^. — Observations  on  the  Effects  that  would  he  produced  hy  the 
proposed  Com  Laws  on  the  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Population 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  By  William  Chapman^  M.  R.  LA.  Svo. 
Pp.  37.    Richardson.     1815. 

Art.  3. — Thoughts  on  the  Com  Laws,  as  connected  with  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Finance,  By  J.  D.  Hume^  of  the  Custom  House. 
8vo.     Pp.  89.    Rivingtons.     1815. 

On  this  important  subject^  now  pending  between  the  parliament 
and  the  nation^  we  find  it  contended  by  one  party^  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  public  welfare  that  the  English  should  pay  much 
higher  prices  for  food  than  the  rest  of  Europe.  By  the  other^  it 
is  as  obstinately  affirmed^  >that  the  manufacturing  interests,  on 
which  a  large  portion  of  our  population  depends,  can  never  pros- 
per without  an  almost  free  import  and  export  of  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

Probably,  either  extreme  would  be  highly  injurious.  We  think 
a  happy  medium  between  an  absolutely  free,  and  an  over-restrict- 
ed, trade  in  foreign  corn,  would  best  c;onduce  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  country.  But  why  should  we  think,  when  millions 
think  in  vain? 

These  pamphlets,  which  we  consider  collectively,  conutin  much 
moderate,  sensible,  and  well-digested  argument  ^  but  we  do  not 
invite  our  readers  to  a  study,  that  will  only  contribute  to  heighten 
cordial  discontent.  The  question  in  truth,  is  no  longer  at  issue.  We 
the  sense  of  the  people,  and  we  feel  the  want  of  sense  in  their 
representatives.  Heaven  protect  us  from  an  ambushed  military 
as  we  peaceably  traverse  the  streets,  and  shield  us  from  the  fate 
of  that  lamented  youth,  Mr.  Vyse ! 


Art.  4. — A  circumstantial  Report  of  the  extraordinary  E^dence  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Coroner's  Inquest  on  the  Body  of  Edward  Vyse, 
who,  on  Thursday  Eveningj  Mardh  7,  1815,  was  shot  dead  from  the 
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t^arUnif  H^tndows  rf  the  Hfmse  of  the  Hon,  Frederkk  Rohm^,  M.P. 
in  Old  Bwrlingtm  Street.  fVritten  by  Wiliaam  Hoke^  one  of  the 
Evidence.    1^.71.    Hone.     1815.  '  \ 

TfiB  eoroner'a  jury  found  a  verdict,  in  this  case,  of  '  wilful 
uuHDBR  by  some  person,  or  persons,  firing  from  Mr.  Robinson'a 
front  parlour  window,  shot  from,  and  out  of,  fire*arms.* 

-  This  verdict  waa  accompanied  by  the  following  strong  memo- 
randum :  '  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  that  the  military  acted' 
improperly,  by  entering  the  house  of  Mr.  Robinson  without  pro- 
per  authority  so  to  do.  It  is  our  opinion,  from  the  evidence  ad- 
duced, that  there  was  no  necessity  for  firing  with  shot  at  the  time 
Mr.  Edward  Vyse  met  his  death.  It  is  our  opinion,  that  the  firing 
was  unconstitutional.' 

Quift,  talia  fondo,  temperet  a  Uchiymis ! 


POETRY. 

Art.  5,— Sir  fVUUbert  de  Wctoerley;  or.  The  Bridal  Eve.  A  Poem. 
By  Eliza  S.  Fbancis,  Author  of  the  Rival  Roses,  8(c.  S4mo. 
Pp.87.     S.Leigh.    .1815.  * 

Our  fair  author  displays  a  very  neat  poetical  taste  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  this  tale,  which  is  an  amplification  of  a  romantic 
sketch,  taken  from  the  novel  of  Waverley. 

Poetry  is  closely  allied  with  what  is  termed  a  sentimental  mind. 
Miss  Francis  confirms  this  opiftion  in  the  following  lines : 

'  I  love  the  waving  plume,  and  beaming  lance. 
With  all  that  modem  wisdom  calls  Romance. 
If  *tis  romance,  in  virtuous  deeds  to  shine. 
And  add  new  honours  to  a  noble  line : 
If  *tis  romance  to  shield  the  dame  ye  love,   ' 
And  prize  her  smile,  all  guerdons  far  above— 
With  high-wrought  fervour,  every  vice  dizain*— 
Romance,  return^  resume  thy  ancient  reign. 

Oh,  if  from  realms  of  silvery  light. 

Some  Sylph  should  bend  to  earth  his  flight. 

To  whisper  to  some  troubled  breast 

A  rainbow-tinted  dream  of  hope. 
To  lull  distraction's  cares  to  rest. 

And  arm  the  soul  with  iUs  to  eope.* 

This  volume  closes  with  a  fhigment,  veritten  on  a  stormy  even- 
ing, and  intended  as  a  sequd  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  fragment  tale,  en- 
titled '  Lo  VB  .•    The  hfcdy,  however,  confesses  that  her  muse  would 
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Hkvt  preferred  to  celebrate  the  carutancy  of  man ;  but  Mr.  C.  ntede 
hM  l^nigbt  perfidious,  and  she  obeyed  the  text  in  opposition  to  per- 
sonal feeling. 

May  that  constancy  our  poet  advocates  gild  the  horizon  of  her 
future  life,  and  beam  upon  the  sensibilities  of  her  hearty  urith  the 
fadiance  of  reciprocally  virtuous  love ! 


NOVELS. 

Art.  e,-^8a!nio  SebtutianQ;  or,  The  Young  Protector.  A  Novel    5 
.  vols.    Third  Edition.    Pp.  418^  403,  415,  432,  451.    G.  and  S. 
Robinson^ 

Wb  have  long  been  aware  of  the  publication  of  this  work;  but, 
really,  its  unconscionable  bulk  deterred  us,  month  after  month,  from 
Encountering  the  toil  of  ploughing  through  2109  pages.  Good 
report,  however,  has  urged  us  to  the  undertaking;  and  we  must 
confess  that,  notwithstandihg,  it  often  reminded  us  of 

'  a  twice  told  tale, 
Veun^  the  ears  of  a  drowiy  man,' 

we  found  many  animated  sketches  of  morality,  pleasingly  con- 
trasting the  beauties  of  virtue  with  the  deformities  of  vice. 

The  character  of  an  atheistical  man  of  fashion,  whose  polished 
sophistry  had  nearly  effected  the  ruin  of  the  amiable  heroine  of  a 
principal  tale,  is  well  drawn.  A  cynical  and  fastidious  husband^ 
reclaimed  by  the  exemplary  conduct  of  his  wife^  and  other  pro-: 
minent  events,  cannot  fail  to  amuse  without  prejudice  to  the 
chastest  sentiments. 

We  could  wish,  however,  that  the  work  partook  less  of  a  Richard- 
soniana.  The  alderman  may  be  delighted  with  a  deUdous  repe- 
tition of  feasting  -,  and  full-grown  ladies  and  gentlem.en — particu- 
larly those  of  pic-nic  notoriety — ^may  join  in  sentimental  blind- 
man's  buff  with  the  author ;  remembering,  always,  the  pleasures 
they  have  enjoyed  at  the  innocent  game  of  hunt  the  slipper  on  their 
converzasioni  nights. — ^Alas !  no  more. 


Art.  7. — The  Bachelor's  Journal:    inscribed,  w^hout  permission,  ta 
the  Girls  of  England.    Novel    2  vols.     Pp.  249,  237.     Edited  hy 
.  Miss  Byhon.    Newman  and  Co.     1815. 

Our  charming  author  has  fairly  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to 
that  half-created  biped,  ycleped  a  bachelor.  We  love  this  girl  of 
spirit — admire  the  picquancy  of  her  phillippics— and  charge  the 
whole  army  of  spinters  to  enlist  under  her  heroic  banners. 

We  recommend  this  work. 
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A&T.  8.-— 'itfoorwAme.    N&veL    2  vols.      Longman  and  Co.     1814; 

Tat  sickly  offspring  of  a  sickly  bed.    We  wish  the  author  bet- 
ter health. 


Art.  9.— Corcwuw;  or.   The  Minister,     Romance.    3  vols.     Long* 
man  and  Co.     1814. 

The  writer  of  these  anonymous  volumes  is  not  hacknicd  in  the 
inysteries  of  romance.  His  style  is  frequently  provincial,  but  not 
offensive.  He  does  not  attempt  to  rival  the  horrors  of  a  Rad-? 
cliffe;  yet  many  of  his  descriptions  abound  in  interest.  His  allu- 
sions tend  to  inform  us,  that  *  The  Minister*  comes  aU  the  way 
'  frae  bonnie  Scotland.* 


Aet,  10. — Read,  and  Give  it  a  Name.    Novel.    By  Mrs.  S.  Llewel- 
LEN.    4  vols.    Newman  and  Co.     1814. 

Be  it  named — '  Mediocrity  !' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aet.  11. — -The  Right  to  Church  Property  secured,  and  Commutation  of 
Tythes  vindicated.  In  a  Letter  io  the  Rev.  fVilliam  Core,  Archdea- 
con of  fVUt$.    8vo.     Pp.41.     Highley  and  Co.     1815. 

The  letter  before  us  is  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Crourlay,  of  Dept- 
ford  Farm,  Wilts;  and,  although  a  hasty  production,  displays 
freedom  of  opinion  and  independence  of  spirit,  founded  on  good 
sense,  and  clothed  in  very  energetic  language. 

Jt  appears  that  the  archdeacon,  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed, 
had  considered  it  his  duty,  as  a  clergyman,  to  point  out  what  he 
d.eemed  the  erroneous  assertions,  the  fallacious  arguments,  and 
the  mischievous  plan,  disseminated  by  the  last  prize  essay,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society^'  On  the  Com- 
mutation OF  Tythes,'  by  J.  Bennett,  Esq.  of  Pythouse. 

What  are  church  tythes? — ^The  life  rent  property  of  present  in- 
cumbents, under  the  proviso  of  certain  performances  of  dutyj 
and,  in  fee,  such  property  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  church.  . 
But,  in  reality,  the  law  discriminates  between  the  private  rights 
of  the  clergy  and  the  public  property  of  the  church. 

Taking  the  question  under  a  general  view,  Mr.  Gourhiy  op- 
poses to  the  Archdeacon,  that  Mr.  Bennett  is  quite  correct  in  stat- 
ing that '  tythes  ought  to  be,  and  eventually  must  be,  commuted;*  which  ^ 
position  he  most  argumentatively  defends,  on  .the  principle,  that 
tythes  may  be  commuted  without  any  question  as  to  whose  pro- 
perty they  are^  or  any  encroachment  upon  the  exercise  of  patron- 
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age..  Tythes  have  been  conHmited  in  Scotland  for  more  fhdtim 
cintury^  yet  patronage  is  well  guaranteed^  ^and  quietly  exercised 
in  that  country. 

*  The  benefit  and  necessity.  Sir  '.—continues  Mr.Gourlay— of  a 
eommutation  of  tythe  are  subordinate  considerations  to  the  grand 
question  of  right  to  the  property  attached  to  the  church.  I  am 
assured,  there  has  always  been  a  tacit  understanding,  in  the 
minds  of  correctly  thinking  men,  as  to  this.  But  the  right,  veiled 
as  you  may  chuse  to  have  it,  is  not  your  chief  rallying  point.  It 
is  not  the  mere  property  of  the  church  which  has  excited  your 
alarm.  It  is  a  something  more  evanescent,  but  iafinitdy  more 
seducing.  It  is  patronage  and  arbitrary  power;  and,  at  your  present 
elevation  in  the  church,  with,  perfiaps,  an  aspiring  hope,  we  can 
leadily  conceive  with  what  a  jealous  eye  you  guard  the  fane  sar 
ered  to  such  darling  images.* 

.  TliQ  grand  desideratum  uphe]d  by  Mr.  Gaurlay,  from  the  con> 
mutation  of  tythe,  is,  that  it  would  occasion  such  a  cultivation 
of  waste  land,  as  would  produce  a  vast  encrease  of  work  to  the 
labouring  poor,  as  well  as  give  support  to  an  encreased  population. 
It  would  remove  that  interference  in  property,  which  has  caused 
so  many  law -suits,  and  so  much  ill  will  among  men ;  yet  these 
benefits,  equally  moderate  and  salutary,  are  made  the  subject  of 
flippant  criticism,  closed  by  a  vain  glorious  parody  in  the  arch- 
deacon's essay.  We  cannot  resist  making  the  following  extract^ 
thanking  Mr.  Gourlay  for  his  well-written  pamphlet : 

'  Sir,  to  get  thus  far  has  been  to  me  a  necessary  but  painful 
task,  imposed  by  the  very  flagrant  exposure  of  your  sentiments 
and  designs.  To  a  man  so  thoroughly  infatuated,  I  make  ne 
apology  for  my  language  ^  and  trust  that  the  public,  justly 
weighing  the  occasion  and  the  objects,  wiE  not  deem  it  too 
strong." 

'  The  grand  stem  of  your  delusion  springs  from  the  idea  that 
the  church  is  in  itself  substantially  independent,  with  rights,  sa- 
'cred  and  inherent.  This  doctrine  I  deny.  The  church  is  merely 
a  branch  of  the  constitution,  and  may  be  pruned,  or  lopped  off 
entirely,  as  occasion  may  require.  The  church  is  not  religion. 
Its  declared  object  was  to  foster  religion  -,  but  it  has  greatly  failed. 
Religion,  when  most  zealous,  disclaims  the  church :  and  not  one 
third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  acknowledge  its  rule.  I,  my- 
self, adhere  to  the  church  chiefly  as  a  decent  observance,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  publicly  registering  the  births  of  my  children.  I 
acknowledge  neither  its  creeds  nor  its  controul.  Within  the ' 
Bible  I  have  the  entire  histor)',  and  every  precept  of  religion. 
^  To  exalt  my  awe  and  veneration  for  the  Author  of  nature,  I 
have  only  to  walk  in  the  fields,  and  look  up  to  the  vault  of 
heaven,  beneath  which,  the  ostentatious  cathedral,  or  the  dank 
and  dreary  church,  are  but  emblems  of  human  poverty  and  pride/ 
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AtT.  IS.— 7^  Rtfarmers  vindicated  ^  or  a  ft»  Plain  Bittsons  wkf 
the  pmeni  OmsHiution  of  the$e  Realms  ought  to  be  wtmediaiekf 
nbofished,  By  A  Livebyman  of  Londokt.  Svo.  Pp.21.  J.J. 
Stockdaie.     1615. 

This  pamphlet  proposes  to  seduce  the  ignorant  mind  under  a 
ipecioiia  and  hypocritical  title.  But  in  his  littempt  to  ridicule  the 
reformists^  the  author  is  merely  dull,  when  he  aims  to  be  sa« 
thicdi. 


AUT.  IS. — OPFaRINOS  TO  BONAFA&TB^   viz.— 

Of  Bonaparte  and  the  BourhorUj  and  the  Necessity  of  raUymg  round 
our  Legitimate  Princes  for  the  Happiness  of  FroMce,  and  that  qf 
Europe.    By  F.  A.  Chatsaubrianb.    Pp.  -84. 

Napoleon's  Conduct  towards  Prussia,  since  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  from 
the  Original  Documents, published  under  the  Authority  of  the  Prussian 
Government.    Translated  from  the  German.    Pp.  84. 

Letters  addressed  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and  the  Parliament,  on  the  Pre^ 
Emories  of  Peace.    By  Qxlvvq.    Pp,  100« 

A  View  of  the  political  State  of  Europe  after  the  Battle  ofLeipsic.  8vo- 
Pp.99i  Colburn.  1814. 

y 

By  an  ingenious  species  of  hocus-pocus,  we  find  four  wander- 
ing pamphlets,  with  '  quick,  presto,  begone,'  united  in  a  comely 
octavo . volume.  But  we  are  contemners  of  legerdemain  in  the 
art  of  book-making,  and  will  not  offer  further  comments. 


Abt.  14. — Critical  Situation  of  Bonaparte,  hi  Ids  Retreat  out  of 
Russia ;  or  a  Faitf^l  Narrative  of  the  Repassing  of  the  Beresina  by 
the  Fi-ench  Army,  in  181«.  By  An  Eye  Witness.  .  ff^ith  a  Map, 
Translated  from  the  French :  udth  Notes  written  by  an  Officer,  who 
-tros  with  the  Russian  Army  at  the  same  Period.  12mo.  Pp.  65. 
Hatchard.     1815. 

The  military  history  of  the  passage  of  the  Beresina,  is  limited 
to  the  events  of  three  days  j  but  those  three  days  involve  a  com- 
plication of  horrors  seldom  equalled. 

Having  spoken,  at  large,  of  M.  Labaume's  excellent  narrative, 
we  are  little  disposed  to  analyze  the  compilation  of  an  anonpnous 
*eye  witness/  or  to  collate  the  notes^of  an  officer  without  a  name. 
We  will,  however,  praise  the  objept  of  this  pamphlet,  which 
professes  to  represent  men  and  facts  as  they  are,  and  to  rescue 
Admiral  Chichagoff  from  the  imputation^  that  he  was  on  the  Be- 
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i«sina  wHk  sixty  thousand  men  ;  that  he  was  joined  by  Gefierd 
Wittgenstein ;  and  that  Marshal  Kutusoff  b«ing  in  pursuit  of  the 
French  army^  that  army  ought  not  to  have  escaped.  The  French 
army,  however,  did  escape  at  the  very  point  to  have  been  de- 
fended by  Admiral  Chichagofif,  consequently,  the  admiral  failed 
in  his  duty. 

Not  one  word  of  all  this  being  true,  according  to  the  staAemeai 
before  us,  our  author  proceeds  to  assert  proofs,  in  defence  of  the 
military  reputation  of  a  general  officer,  whose  character  and  ta- 
lents he  highly  applauds. 

The  minutes,  chronologically  arranged,  state,  that  the  admiral 
having  in  command  no  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men,  it  was  not 
possible  that  he  should  guard  the  banks  of  a  river  forty  miles  in  ex- 
tent ;  but  he  disposed  his  force  to  the  best  advantage,  by  defends 
ing  the  t6te-du-pont  of  Borison.  Had  he,  fox  a  momentj  dis- . 
persed  his  line,  so  concentrated^  Marshal  Victor  would  have  seised 
on  the  passage,  and  the  French  army  would  have  been  saved  from 
the  disorder, and  destruction  which  proved  so  fatal  *  to  them,  in 
forcing  this  disastrous  passage. 

Much  censure  is  attached,  by  this  pamphlet,  to  General  Witt- 
genstein and  Marshal  Kutusoff,  who  are  openly  accused  of  having 
usurped  a  reputation,  by  misrepresentations,  as  false  as  they  are 
iijurious  to  the  character  of  Admiral  Chichagoff. 


Abt.  15. — Studies  in  History ;  containing  the  History  of  Rome  from 
its  EarUest  Records  to  the  Death  of  Comtantine;  in  a  Series  of 
Essays,  accompamed  with  Re/lections,  References  to  OrigineU  AU' 
tkorities  and  Historical  Questions.  By  Thomas  Mohbll*  Gale 
and  Co.      X815. 

This  concise  but  correct  history  of  ancient  Rome  is  well  adapted 
for  students  of  the  upper  classes.  The  author*s  reflections  breathe 
the  spirit  of  the  christian  religion,  are  replete  with  morality,  and 
discriminate  between  the  various  characters  and  governments  of 
the  Roman  emperors. 

At  the  close  of  the  work  we  find  a  number  of  historical  ques- 
tions, which  may  be  adapted  to  impress  on  the  mind,  the  most  re- 
markable occurrences  of  the  ancient  emporium  of  the  world. 


*  The  losses  to  the  French,  in  this  day,  are  calculated  to  have  amouutad  to 
ten  thousand  persuiH  ;  many  of  these  were  worn  en  and  children,  who  had  (oU 
lowed  the  army  from  Moscow.  These  wretched  beini^s,  unable  to  cross  the 
river,  found  themselves  between  two  contending  armies.  Some  were  cnishtd 
beneath  wa^<^;i  wheels  and  under  horses  feet :  others  were  mangled  by  <;aiiiioa 
shot:  others  plunfi^ed  into  the  stream  and  sank  :  others,  stripped  naked  by  the 
sokiieiy*  were  cast  upon  the  snow  and  frozen  tu  death.  Can  tlic  French  people 
know  all  this,  and  cry  *  Vive  TEmpereur  ?  *  They  are,  for  ever,  disgraced  as  a 
nation,  and  will  be  abhorred  by  posterity. 
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Gale  and  Co.    1815.  .i^ 

'    An  ip^enious  reply  tQ  a  popular  work^  callod  '  Th^' TelTf^ 
Cusliioii.*^  J    '     " 

.  Tbe  author^  urgumentatively^  elacMla^tep  ftQcl  defends  th^e.  le94iQg 
principle^  of  dissenters. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

'  We  are  much  flattered  by  our  letter,  from  '  Oke  of  thk.Old 
School,*  on  the  independent  spirit  of  our '  Histbionic  Sketchrs.* 
We  assure  our  correspondent,  that  we  have  not  the  honor,  of  pa^ 
it'Mage,  from  either  of  the  theatres  j  ajid  that  our  critiouej  s^nt 
with  a  polite  card  to  Mr.  Raymond,  was  unnoticed :  Hie  s&me 
good  breeding  was  observed  by  Mr.  Harris.  We  ace,  however j^ 
aware,  that  certatn  persons,  who,  occasionally  act  gentlemen  be-- 
hind  the  scenes,  intuitively  spurn  their  borrowed  manners;  as  soon 
as  '  Othello*s  occupation's  o*er.* 

We  have  received,  and  will  profit  by,  th^  printed  letter  $ent  to' 
us  by  a  committee  of  most  respectable  Publishers. 

Our  prompt  acquiescence  with  the  wishes  of  '  Ex-Revieweh,* 
win,  we  trust,  lead  to  a  future  correspondence. 

'  Ak  Old  Subscriber  *  is  assured^  that  we  are  always  open  to 
cofn^iotioii,  and  equally  ready  to  amend. 

We  beg,  generally,  to  acknowledge  other  favours. " 


The  ircmslaHon  of  Lueien  Bonaparte's  Charlemagne,  Cottle  s 
Messiah,  &c.  &c.  will  appear  in  our  next  Number. 

*^*  Publishers  are  solicited  to  send  their  Works  for  Review  as  earkf 
in  every  month  as  poss^le.  Several  NoHees  of  new  hooks  haioe  been 
received  too  laie  for  inserUon.  We  desire  to  giioe  eikry  publkUify  in 
our  power,  to  all  objects  of  literature. 
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Abt,  I. — Charlemagne,  or  the  Church  Delivered.  An  Epic  Paemyin 
Twenty-four  Books.  By  Lucibn  Bonaparte^  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  TranslaJted  by  the  Reo.  S.  Butler,  D.D.  and  the  Revi 
FruvscisHodgsov,  AM,  Svols.  4to.  Pp.  388^419.  Longmaii 
and  Co.     1815. 

In  our  Review*  of  Lucien  Bonaparte's  poem,  we  rather  ex- 
ultingly  anticipated  this  translation,  from  the^  united  talent3  of 
a  member  from  each  of  our  universities — ^but  we  are  greatly 
disappointed.  Dr.  Butler  announces  himself  as  the  Sir  Cle- 
ment Cotterell  to  this  work ;  and,  therefore,  to  him  we  shall 
the  more  immediately  address  ourselves:  not  intending,  cer- 
tainly,, by  our  candour,  to  fwl  in  our  respect  for  his  character. 

We  learn,  from  the  Doctor's  preface,  that  this  translation 
has  been  in  progressive  preparation,  since  i  the  year  1811,  with 
the  permission  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.  That  it  was,  originally, 
undertaken  by  the  Rev.  John  M aunde,  introduced  to  the  au- 
thor for  that  purpose,  as  a  gentleman  possessing  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  a  considerable  share  of 
^^  poetical  feeling."  Mr.  Maunde,  suffering  under  ill  t  health, 
until  his  death  in  1813,  merely  translated,  and  that  imperfect- 
ly, six  cantos ;  but  he  had  attempted  the  seventh  and  eighth 
during  the  last  stages  of  his  Iin)gering  malady.  Had  Mr. 
Maunde  lived  to  complete  his  labours,  the  translation  was  to 
have  been  ushered  into  the  world  under  the  inspection  and  rer 
visal  of  Dr.  Butler. 

We  are  compelled  to  enter  into  this  minuteness  of  detail,  as 
it  forms  part  of  the  Doctor's  apology  for  a  work  by  no  means 
complimentary  to  his  poetic  talents.  Mr.  Maunde  was  cer- 
tainly a  scholar,  and  so  is  Dr.  Butler;  but  classic  endoi^ment 
and  poetic  genius  are  very  distinct  attributes.  This  truth  is, 
indeed,  most  visible  in  the  original :  for,  although  it  must  be 


1 

*  Vide  our  Appendix,  published  in  Januaiy  last 
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styled  aisplendid  specimen  of  Lnden  Bonaparte's  mental  vigour 
and  classic  attainments  5  yet,  it  is  not  remarkable  for  the  ia- 
spiradons  of  a  poet. 

If,  therefore,  the  original  be  lylemb^lHshed  with  the  vivid 
flashes  of  poetic  fire,  how  can  we  attempt  eulogium  on  a  dull, 
mecha&ical  translation,  which  merely  metamorphoses  ideas 
from  one  language  into  another^  without  capti>'atmg  the  ear, 
or  gratifying  the  taste? 

We  open  at  the  first  page — 

"  Chant  I. 

*'  Muse  celeste !  viens  seconder  mon  g^nie: 
Redis-nous  les  hauts  faits  de  ce  h^ros  chr^tien 
Qui,  Vainqueur  de  lui  m^me  et  fi^u'du  paien, 
Sauva  Tarche  du  Christ  des  fiireura  de  I'impie. 
De  vingt  rois  conjurds  guidant  les  ^tendards» 

Contre  les  saints  remparts 
L'Ange  du  crime  en  vain  Veve  son  front  rebeHe : 
Au  glaive  des  francais  Dieu  livre  les  pervers : 
Sous  les  murs  profan^  de  la  ville  ^ternelle 
Charle  accourt  et  ddtruit  la  ligue  des  enfers." 

''  Canto  I. 

"  Daughter  of  Heaven,  O  Muse,  descend  and  aing 

The  glorious  exploits  of  the  Christian  king. 

The  conqueror  of  himself,  the  paynim*s  rod. 

Who  saved  from  impious  rage  the  ark  of  God. 

Guiding  against  the  sacred  walls  in  vain. 

Full  twenty  kings  with  all  their  martial  train. 

The  accurst  archangel  rears  his  rebel  brow : 

To  the  Frank  sword  Heaven  bids  the  guilty  bow. 

Eternal  Rome's  profeners  to  repel, 

Charles  flies,  and  dissipates  the  league  of  hell." 

We  must  still  adhere  to  Dr.  Butler's  apology,  which  pro- 
ceeds to  state,  that  during  his  revisal  of  Mr.  Maunde's  posthu- 
mou;5  translation,  he  soon  found  that  the  numerous  alterations 
made,  and  continually  making,  by  the  author  in  the  original, 
(among  which  was  the  addition  of  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  lines,  forming  the  opening  of  the  third  canto)  and 
the  perpetual  variation  of  lines  and  half-lines,  added  to  the  cor- 
rections necessary  for  the  improvement  of  Mr.  Maunde's  trans- 
lation, had  occasioned  him,  in  fact,  amuch  more  laborious  and 
unpleasant  task  than  if  he  had  undertaken  the  translation  of  the 
six  first  cantos  anew.    He  adds^ — - 

"  I  wish  to  remark,  however,  that  had  I  found  leisure  to  under- 
take the  translation  originally,  I  should  have  made  Dnjden  my 
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iMdel^  raiber  than  Pep^-  For  particular  ^reasons  I  iv^hed  Mr. 
Mauade  to  follow  the  latter;  and,  having  translated  two  cantos  in 
his  life-time^  when  I  calculated  on  his  concluding  the  rest^  f  did 
not  think  it  convenient  to  change  my  style  in  the  remainder  of 
tlie  cantos  which  have  fallen  to  my  share.  I  have^  also^  in  coip- 
plian^e  wi^h  the  wish  of  the  author^  and  my  own  persuasion  that 
no  deviation  from  the  original  could  be  an  improvement^  some^ 
Umes  sacrificed  embellishment  to  fidelity^  and  have  endeavoured  to 
present  the  English  reader  with  as  close  a  version  as  possible  of 
the  original." 

Oxa  readers  are  now  in  foil  possession  of  th^  difficulties  the 
pootor  has  had  to  encounter.  But  we  must  lament,  that  the 
translation  of  such  a  poem  did  not  comis  'out  under  happier 
auspices.  With  respect  to  sacrificmg  embellishment  to  fidelity, 
that  we  shall  presently  put  to  the  test. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  translations,* 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide,  accurately,  between  the  propriety  of 
verbal  translation  and  the  licence  of  paraphrase.  Some  critics, 
even  in  the  present  day,  appear  to  think  that  a  translator  has 
only  to  render  the  letter  of  his  author,  without  adding  or  omit- 
ting; while  others  /dlow  the  latitude,  not  merely  of  consulting 
the  gienius  of  a  modern  language  by  synonimous  or  chrcuitous 
^  expressions,  but  of  running  a  sort  of  rivalryf  with  the  original; 
ioiproving  the  author,  when  he  is  jndged  to  be  susceptible  df 
improvement,  and  modifying  his  faults,  or  supplying  his  defi« 
ciences. 


•  Vide  Elton's  <^  Specimens  of  the  Classic  Poets." 

t  A  Moonlight  Scene,  translated  by  Cowpbr. 

As  when,  arodnd  the  clear  bright  moon,  the  stars 
Shinie  in  Ml  splendour,  and  the  winds  are  hush'd  ;  ' 
The  groveay  the  mountain  tops,  the  headland  heights 
Stand  all  apparent :  not  a  vapour  streaks 
The  boundless  blue ;  but  either,  opened  wide,* 
AU  glitters,  and  the  shepherd's  heart  is  cheer'd. 

The  Same,  PARAPHRASEn  by  Pope. 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'^  Heaven's  clear  axure  spreads  her  sacred  light ; 
When  not  a  bceath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'crcasts  the  solemn  scene . 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole : 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  y/dlower  verdure  shed, 

'    And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head: 

Then  shine  the  vales — the  rocks  in  prospect  rise : 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies : 
The  conscious  swams,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
£ye  the  bhie  vauU>  and  bless  the  useful  lights 
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Inbenham's  Prefpce  to  his  "Destfuctioft  of  Troy,  or  iff 
Essay  upon  the  Second  Book  of  Virgil's  iEneid^''  we  find  die 
following  passage-— 

"  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  vulgar  error,  in  translating  poets;  to  af- 
fect being  fdus  interpres.  Let  that  care  be  with  them  i^ho  deal 
in  matters  of  fact;  but  whosoever  aims  at  it  in  poetry,  as  he 
attempts  at  what  is  not  required,  so  shall  he  never  perform  what 
he  attempts :  for  it  is  not  his  business,  alone,  to  translate  lan- 
guage into  language — ^but  poesie  into  poesie.  And  poesie  is  of  so 
subtile  a^pirit^  that,  in  pouring  out  of  one  language  into  another, 
it  will  all  evaporate:  and,  if  a  new  spirit  be  not  added  in  the 
transfusion,  there  w^  remain  nothing  but  a  caqnU  nwrtuum — ^there 
bein^  certain  graces  and  happiness  peculiar  to  every  language, 
i^hicn  give  life  and  energy  to  the  words/* 

.    Roscommon,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  ^^  Essay  on  translated 
Verse,"  says, 

**  Your  author  always  will  the  best  advise; 
Fall  where  he  fiedls,  and  where  he  rises,  rise.'* 

Our  translators,  liowever,  chance  to  stumble  when  their  au- 
thor pursues  a  very  steady  course;  and  this,  however  reluc- 
tantly, we  must  shew  by  the  evidence  of  fair  comparison  in  the 
ninth  canto,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgson.  This  gen- 
tleman, after  the  death  of  Mr.  Maunde,  was  introduced  to  the 
author,  and  undertook  to  assist  Dr.  Butler,  by  translating 
twelve  of  the  twenty- four  cantos. 

.  As  Mr.  Hodgson  is  the  well  known  translator  of  Juvenal,  we 
>  almost  hesitate  to  refer  him  to  our  Review*  of  his  original ; 
wherein  we  have  ventured  to  assert,  that  the  author's  best  intel- 
lectual faculties  had  been  called  into  action;  and  that,  although 
hisr  labours  might  not,  critically,  excite  extraordinary  wonder, 
they  could  not  fail  to  impress  his  readers  with  a  conviction  of 
his  classic  endowments,  as  well  as  display  his  poetic  taste. 

In  tjiat  review,  deeming  it  tedious  to  pursue  the  poet 
throughout  the  intricacies  of  his  work,  we  selected  his  canto 
^^  On  Hbix^'  as  a  specimen  of  general  merit;  and  we  did  so^ 
as  the  subject  has  been  worthy  the  genius  of  a  Milton  and  of  a 
Dante,  and  is  susceptible  of  rich  variety  and  glowing  imagery, 
the  powerful  allies  of  epic  composition.  We,  therefore,  refer 
to  such  passages  in  our  review,  as  most  particularly,  at  the 
time,  attracted  our  criticism. 


♦  Appendix. 
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«^  Chant  xirv. 

*^  (Test  eil  trAin  qu^il  domta  la  moiti€  de  la  t^rre ;' 
C'e6t'  Tttinement  qH*il  fiit  le  premier  des  gaerriers^ 
It  <8t  aa  sombre  bords  avec  les  meUrtriers, 
Tiandis  qtie  panni  nous  Une  gloire  ^pMm^ 
Environne  le  nom  de  oe  trainqu^tir  fiuneux/* 

Hiis  pissi^  is  thus  feebly  re&da»d  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  trans^ 
lalion: 

^*  Canto  xxv. 

<^  The  first  of  warriors  on  the  embattled  plalil 
He  shone/ he  conquered  half  the  worlds  in  vaitl^ 
The  murderers  claim  him  in  their  dArk  retre«i-«> 
Whilst^  on  onr  earthy  qphemerttUy  greats 
^        He  bears  the  matchless  Alexalidefs  name." 

We  now — and  certainly  not  arrogantly^— oppose  oiur  ftee 
trwdation  to  this  heroic  measur^^ 

*  '*  In  vain-Hsays  our  poet — did  Alexander  conquer  half  the  uni- 
rerse — in  vain  was  he  styled  the  first  of  warriors':  he  now  mingles 
with  murderers  in  the  infernal  regions )  while  a  poor  ephemeral 
gloty,  in  this  woiid>  searedy  glitters  round  the  venal  zoeaorialB 
of  his  proud  achievements.^' 

Again —    • 

*^  Chant  xxviii* 

^^  Fanni  ces  assassins  que  des  rois  sont  compt^sl 
Ii*Orgueil  d'un  vain  pouvoir  a  caus^  tous  leurs  crimes. 

**  Chant  xxix. 

**  La  foUe  ambition^  dans  ces  calculs  avides^ 
Fonde  ses  grands  projets  sur  des  sables  mouvants; 
Un  atome  sufBt  pour  perdre  les  tyrans : 
I>u  sort  le  moins  pr6vu  les  mouvements  rapides 
Viennent  leur  arracher  le  fruit  de  leurs  forfaits} 

Ou  bien  si  le  succ^s 
Semble  les  couronner  d'une  gloire  ^clatante, 
lis  triomphent  un  jour:  mais  bientot  a  grand  pas 
L'Btemit^  parait,  terrible^  menacante, 
£t  plonge  leur  orgueil  dans  la  nuit  du  trdpas.'* 

**  Canto  xxviii. 

'^  How  many  a  king  amid  these  murderer^s  lies ! 
Pride  of  vain  power  caused  all  their  cruelties. 


*  A^BNDIX. 
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'f  CAitno  xxiXi 

'^  Pbrenzied  ambHion,  in  her  greedy  tbought> 

Her  noblest  works  on  moving  sand  has  wrought^ 

An  atom  kills  a  tyrant:  unforeseen^  .  < 

The  rajud  movements  of  this  worldly  scene 

Snatch  all  the  product  of  his  guilt  away: 

Or,  if  he  shines  in  fortune's  brightest  ray. 

One  hour  he  shines,  and  with  tremendous  stride  - 

Eternity  comes  on,  the  deep,  the  wide. 

The  measureless  abyts,^  and  overwhelms  his  pride.** 

*  **  How  many  assassins^-^^says  he—''  do  we  find  among  the  his* 
tories  of  kings!  Ambition  has  been  the  daring  moKliveof  their 
crimes ;  but  ambition,  when  most  exalted,  stands  on  the  perils  of 
a  quicksand.  A  single  atom  has  strei^h  to  overthrow  a  tyrant : 
and,  from  events,  least  comprehensible  to  human  intellect,  a  fated 
whirlwind, wrests  from  his  impotent  grasp  the  whole  treasure 
amassed  by  his  infernal  machinations.  Success  may,  for  its  hour, 
throw  a  radiance  round  the  gloomy  brow  of  Tyranny^  but  all  this 
worldly  glory  fsdes,  like  an  Exhausted  meteor,  when  eternity,  clad 
in  terrible  array,  obscures  the  vanities  of  man  in  everlasting 
night." 

In  the  fcdlowing  passages,  however^  the  first  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, and  the  second  by  Dr.  Butler,  each  of  the  translators  haa 
been  more  successful  in  combining  closeness  with  luminous 
force— 

''  Chant  X. 
''  Lucifer  s'elevant  sur  la  sphere  brMante,. 
Traverse  le  chaos  d*un  vol  audacieux ; 
£t  bientot,  dans  les  airs,  du  soliel  radieux 
n  contemple  et  maudit  la  lumiere^^datante. 
II  abaisse  sur  Rome  une  livide  regard, 

Et  volt  le  camp  Lombard' 
On  t^gnent  la  terreur,  le  trouble,  et  le  blaspheme; 
Didier  sait  que  les  francs  inondent  ses  6tats : 
Abandonnant  le  Tibre,  il  veut  k  I'instant  m^me 
Vers  les  bords  du  T^sin  ramener  ses  soldats.'* 

*'  Cakto  X. 
*'  Up  springs  the  archangel  o*er  the  fiery  sphere, 
»  And  darts  through  chaos  with  unchecked  career  f 
Soon,  in  mid  air,  the  radiant  4>rb  of  light 
He  sees,  and  curses  the  celestial  sight : 
FuU^upon  Rome  look  down  his  lurid  eyes — 
There,  where  encamped  the  Lombard  army  lies^ 
Confusion  reigns,  and  blasphepiy,  and  dread:  ' 

•  0*er  Didier*s  realms  the  Franks  in  torrents  spread  > 

J."'  ■■■'■■■  '  ■  '        ' 
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9ack  laTkinus,  from  the  Tiber's  banks, 

B*en  tiow  ^e  chief  would  lead  his  martiid  ranks.** 

''  Chant  XVIII. 

"  Quel  Oarage*  a  bris^  les  cordea  de  ma  lyre? 

Helas]  Je  ne  suis  plus  sur  les  monts  Tusculans: 

La  paix  de  ces  beaux  lieux^  favorable  k  mes  chants,  , 

De  n^es- nobles  transports  nourrissait  le  d^lire. 

Du  verdoyant  sommet  de  ces  coteaux  £aineux, 

Rome  o£frait  k  mes  yeux 
De  ses  vastes  remparts  Tenceinte  magnifique* 
Du  soleil  radieux  ^piant  le  retour, 
^e  decouvrais  du  Christ  la  sainte  basilique  « 

Etincdante  au  loin  des  premiers  feux  du  jour/*' 

'^  Canto  XVIII. 

*^  What  storm  has  swept  the-lyre  since  late  1  sung. 
Its  notes  disordered^  and  its  chords  unstrung? 
No  more,  alas!  my  generous  ardour  glows! 
Midst  Tusculum's  loved  hills,  and  soft  repose; 
There,  as  I  strayed,  the  classic  scene  around 
Breathed  inspiration  from  its  hallowed  ground. 
There,  seen  at  distance  from  the  verdant  head. 
Home's  mighty  walls  in  wide  expanse  were  spread; 
fThere,  as  the  dawn  first  streaked  the  redd'ning  skies^ 
I  lived  to  muse,  and  watch  the  day-star  rise:  ^ 

Then  on  the  sacred  dome  of  Christ  would  gaze^ 
ItVhen  first  it  glittered  in  the  orient  rays.** 

a. 


Art.  II. — A  Gazetteer  of  the  nufst  remurkable  Places  m  tlie  World; 
with  brief  Notices  of  the  pr'mc^l  Historical  Events,  and  of  the  most 
celebrated  Persons  connected  toith  them.  To  which  are  added.  Re- 
ference^  to  Books  of  History,  Voya^s,  Travels,  5rc. ;  intended  to 
promote  the  Improvement  of  "Youth  in:  Geography,  History,  and  Bio* 
graphy.  B^Thomas^Boubn,  Teacher  of  fVrititig  and  Geography,, 
Hackney,  Second  Edition^  corrected,  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Syo.    Pp,  912.     S.Leigh.     1815. 

This  work  is  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Bourn  as  a  teacher;  ani 
his  good  sense  13  manifest  in  the  choice  of  his  motto  from 
Doddridge^^^  The  excellence  of  any  performance  is  to  be 

*  The  eapHve  Luden,  in  ft  note  at  this  piissafc<^»  informs  us,  that  after  a  resi- 
dence of  seven  years  in  Italy:*  folic  vcompeUed  him,  in  the  month  of  August 
18 10,  to  emigrate  with  his  family.  The  iNcaATE  found  his  asylum  in  England, 
which  protecHoH  he  desiniates  captivihf  !I! 

We  do  not  envy  him  his  feditigs  at  this  p^sent  moment. 
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estimated^  by  comideiiiig  ite  desiga,  aod  tEe  degf^  in  whicb 
H  is  calcolaled  to  answer  iL"  For,  it  musi  be^  obiw>iu  to  all, 
that  history,  biography^  and  geographva  are  studies  inseparable, 
from  omr  intercourse  with  society,  and  cannot  too  early  be  im- 
pressed on  the  youthful  mind. 

As  it  does  not,  however,  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  one  to  be 
deeply  read— :and  the  reasons  are  obvious— a  compilation,  like  - 
the  present,  comprehending  a  more  than  usual  inrormation  on 
these  important  topics,  ought  to  be  received  as  an  a^eeable 
stimulus  to  excite  the  mind  to  useful  attainment. 

Brookes,  Cruttwell,  Walker,  and  others,  have  been  success- 
ful i^  the  publication  of  their  various  Gazetteers;  but  all  tlungs 
are  incidental  to  improvement;  and  the  judicious  mind,  in  re- 
viewing and  collating  the  works  of  others,  has  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  excelling,  bv  reducing  or  enlarging  such  objects  a» 
may  be  benefited  by  the  change. 

The  incidental  mention — says  Mr.  Bourn— of  a  fact  in  dAl 
history,  of  a  remarkable  discovery,  or  of  a  celebrated  name, 
will  tend  to  awaken  the  curiosity  to  becOme  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  chain  of  transactions  of  which  they  are  Unks> 
and,  it  l^as  been  observed,  that  the  art  of  remembering  seems 
wholly  to  depend  upon  such  associations. 

Thus,  the  young  student,  in  learning  geography,  will  be  in- 
sensibly led  to  an  acquaintance  with  history  and  biography: 
few  accomplishments  are  more  valued  than  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  different  nations,  and  of  the  persons  who  have  ren- 
dered themselves  most  conspicuous  on  the  great  theatre  of  the 
world. 

Hence — the  patriot,  the  soldier,  or  the  statesman,  who  has 
adorned  human  nature  by  the  splendour  of  his  lahents,  stands 
proudly  upon  record  in  the  history  of  all  nations.  By  studying, 
we  become  familiar  with  the  grandeur  of  his  virtues;  and  the 
susceptible  mind  pants  with  emulation  to  profit  by  the  noble 
example. 

Example,  therefore,  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  our  cha- 
racter as  we  enter  into  life;  and  that  which  may  be  drawn  from 
biography  is  the  more  pleasingly  useful,  as  it  associates  lis  with 
the  objects  of  our  admiration. 

Mr.  Bourn  appears  to  have  been  guided  by  a  very  just  con- 
ception of  all  these  advantages;  and  the  pupil,  who  turns  for 
information  to  his  pages,  will  not  only  find  an  immediate  an- 
swer to  his  enquiries,  but  a  reference  to  authors,  which  points 
out,  to  his  future  stiulies,  such  works  of  moral  celebrity  as  are 
best  calculated  to  improve  the  mind,  and  to  purify  the  heart. 

Referring  to  scholastic  pursuits,  Mr;  Bourn  observes-— and 
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i«e  do  not  sedfishfy  repeat  his  opinioii — ibBt  £ew  peKsoaa  would 
otject,  as  he  coaceivesy  to  pay  a  smsHX  sum,  in  addition  ta  the 
umal  school  terns^  to  eoabW  their  children  to  have  freqnmft 
access  to  a  select  library^  aad  to  peruse  the  excellent  retieiva 
which  are  published  monthly*  From  the  hives  of  these  literary 
bees,  he  acknowledges  to  have  collected  nuuiy  sweets;  and,  at 
their  recommendation,  he  has  been  induced  to  peruse  many  of 
the  vdtHBCS  which  are  referred  to  throughout  his  able  wcnk. 

We  have  been  the  more  desirous  to  notice  thi^f  remark,  as  we 
really  believe,  that  many  persons  are  deterred  from  perosmg 
Reviews,  by  a  consideration  that  they  may  b^  the  production 
either  of  duU  erudition,  of  prostituted  politics,  of  b^f^ced 
flattery,  or  of  envenomed  saccasnu 

But  a  Review,  honourably  and  independently  conducted,  in- 
troduces the  reader  to  the  reajl  paBTBjssioNs  of  every  new 
author;  and  enables  those,  who  love  not  the  drudgery  of  read- 
ing, to  cull  information  <»  every  popular  subject,  and  to  con- 
verse even  with  persons  better  instructed;  so  that,  £coin  what 
they  glean  ftom  the  Review,  and  what  they  ooUed  in  public 
conversation,  they  soon  find  themselves  au^fait  on  almost  every 
topic  of  literary  enquiry. 

We  turn,  casually,  to  a  specimen  of  the  work  before  us— 

*'  Attbrno,  a  river  of  Abruzzo^  which  passes  by  Aquil^.  James 
Sforza,  the  founder  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Sforza»  which  acted 
BO  conspicuous  a  part  in  Italy  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
which  gave  six  dukes  to  Milan,  and  contracted  attiances  with 
almost  every  sovereign  of  Europe,  was,  while  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  enemies,  unfortunaAely  drowned  in  this  river,  on  Iha  3d  of 
Jtaouaiy,  1424,  at  the  age  of  H  years. 

'^  AvBRNO,  a  lake  of  Naples,  near  Puzzoli,  which  the  ancient^j 
from  its  gloomy  situation  and  noxious  exhalations^  supposed  to 
be  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions. 

«'  Deep,  deep  a  cavern  lies  devoid  of  light. 
And  rough  with  rocks,  and  horrible  to  sight; 
The  gaping  gulph  enclosed  with  sable  floods. 
And  the  brown  horrors  of  surrounding  woods. 
From  her  black  jaws  such  baleful  vapours  rise. 
Blot  the  bright  day,  aild  blast  the  golden  sides. 
That  not  a  bird  can  stretch  her  pinions  there. 
Through  the  thick's  poisons  and  encumber*d  air; 
O*ertook  by  death,  her  flagging  pinions  cease: 
And  hence  Aomus*  was  it  cadled  by  Greece. 

PUfs  jEneid,  b.  vi. 

^  The  waters  of  tlus  lake  were  lo  unwholesome  and  putrid,  that  no  birds 
were  seen  on  its  branehes :  hence,  its  orii^inal  name  was  oo^m; ,  avibus  €0r€fUi 
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*'  Modern  authors  charge  these  accounts  with  exaggeration/ 
although  the  air  at  present  is  dangerous  and  feverish  in  its  vi- 
cinity $  but  the  lake  itself  abounds  with  various  kinds  of  ish,  and 
is  frecjpiented  by  water-fowl  in  the  winter/' 

Mr«  BouTE  continues— ^^  There  were  several  [daces  called 
Avemi  by  the  ancients,  which  were  supposed  to  be  fatal  to 
birds  and  animals.  One  of  these  was  at  Cumse;  another,  near 
Minerva's  temple  at  Athens;  add  a  third  in  Syria.  Crbbch 
bs^  thus  translated  a  passage  from  the  sixth  book  of  Lucretius  i 

''  Next,  of  th*  Averni  sing,  and  whence  the  name. 
And  whence  the  rage  and  hurtful  nature  came. 
So  call'd,  because  the  birds  that  cut  the  sky,        "^ 
If  o'er  those  places  they  but  chance  to  fly,  > 

By  noxious  steams  oppress*d,  fall  down  and  die :  J 
Death  meets  them  in  the  air,  and  strikes  them  dead ; 
They  fall  with  hanging  wing  and  bended  head. 
And  strike  the  poisonous  lake,  or  deadly  field : 
Such  vapours  boiling  springs  near  Cumae  yield. 
In  Athens,  where  Minerva's  temple  stands. 
There  never  crow  nor  boding  raven  flies,  "^ 

Not,  tho*  the  fat  and  oily  sacrifice  > 

Allure  his  smell,  and  call  his  willing  eyes.  J 

A  place,  as  s^ry  tells,  in  Syria  lies. 
Which,  if  a  horse  goes  o'er,  he  groans  and  dies, 
Ad9  if,  by  sudden  stroke  and  violent  blow. 
He  fdl  a  sacrifice  to  God*s  below.** 

These  extracts  proclaim  poetical  as  well  as  historical  research. 
They  are  tastefullj|r  descriptive ;  and  aflbrd  the  inquisitive  pupil 
aniple  means,  either  to  direct  or  to  extend  his  knowledge. 

The  interest  we  take  in  the  following  article  leads  us  to  sub- 
mit it  to  approbation  'ere  we  conclude : 

*'  Rhbix s,^  a  large  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Biame,  and  late  province  of  Champagne.  The  principal  church 
is  a  beautiful  gothic  structure.  In  the  abbey  of  St.  Remi  was  /a 
mmie  ampoule,  which  is  a  small  phial,  filled  with  reddish  and  con- 
gealed liquor,  that  the  French,  of  former  ages,  thought  to  have 


(without  birds).  The  aDciepts  made  it  the  entrance  of  hell,  a£  weU  as  one  of 
its  rivers.  Its  circumference  was  five  stadia,  and  its  depth  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. The  waters  of  the  Avemus  were  indispensably  necessary  in  alt  enchant- 
ments and  ma^cal  processes.  It  may  be  observed,  that  all  lakes,  whose  stag- 
nated waten  were  putrid  and  oIKaoiive  to  the  smeU,  were  indiscriminately 
caUed  Avenia.— f^^.  J5».  4.  v.  5,  12,  &c.— ilfeto,  2,  c.  A—Stralo  5— Diprf.  4 
'^^risM  de  Adm, 
^  The  coronation  of  Louis  XVUI.  wa#  to  have  beco  celebrated  ia  this  city ! 
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lictti  bfouglit  fiom  heaven.  Tlus  holy  liquor  was  uflM  ia  the  co« 
ronation  of  the  kings  of  France^  who  had  been  succesaivelf 
crowned  at  Rheim^s;  probably,  because  Clovis,*  the  founder  of 
the  French  monarchy,  when  converted  from  paganism,  was  b«|>- 
tized  in  the  cathedral  h^e^  A.D.  496«*Ar(ezeray — Mam,  Un.  fitfC^^^ 
adii.  15— Oyctop.  art.  JmpuUor-Man.  Rev.  xiii.  529,  N.  i$.*-Hilgh 
Capet,  the  first  of  theCapetian,  or  third  race  of  French  sovereigns^ 
was  crovvned  at  Rheims  in  987 — /fenou/^^-PHARAMOND  was  the 
first  King  of  SVaace;  and  he  gave  birth  to  a  line  of  princes,  called 
Mermmgian,  from  Mbrovaus,  his  second  successor;  but  Clovis 
is  consider^  as  the  true  founder  of  the  monarchy,  and  this  liB» 
continued  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years — HienaulK— 7-  <^c. 
Account  of  the  Germ,  Empl  The  Carlovingian,  or  second  line,fron^ 
Pspiir  or  Charlemagne,  to  Louis  the  Lazy,  in  987;  after  a  con« 
tinuation  of  about  236  years.  The  Capetian,  or  third  line,  fii^m 
Hugh  Capet  to  Charles  the  Fair,  in  1328.  The  two  branches' 
of  Valois  and  Bourbon  issued  from  the  above  racej  the  first  be- 
ginning with  Philip  VI.  of  Valois,  and  terminating  with  Lo^ia 
XVI.  in  l79S^QueudevaU,  Atlas  Hist.  I  66— Preeti  d'Hutotre  de 
J,  H.  Zoff,  ii.  385.  The  Nafoleok,  or  fourth  line,  commenced 
by  BoAa^arte  usurping  the  throne  in  1804. 

"  Here  are  manufactories  of  flannels,  coverlets,  and  other  wooU 
1^  stufifsj  .and  their  gilngerbread  is  famous.  Rheims  is  situated 
in  a  plain  surrounded  by  hills,  which  produce  excellent  wine,  on 
the  River  Vesle.  Pluche,  author  of  '  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,*  was 
born  at  Rheims,  in  1688;  and  NanteuilyH  celebrated  engraver  and 
designer,  in  1630.     Colqert,!  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  that 

*  The  infnd  of  Clovis,  thou|^h  eonsiderably  affected  by  the  |[Mdhetic  aoeount 
of.  the  pasfion  and  death  of  Christ,  was  so  insensible  of  the  pacific  nature  of  hif 
divine  mission,  that  he  exclaimed,  with  the  fervour  of  a  true  coprart,  *'  Hadjt 
bcf»  preaent  with  my  valiiUit  Pranks,  1  would  have  revenged  his  injuries." 

t  This  preat  statesman  died  in  1683,  in  his  64th  year,  worn  out  with  anxiety 
for  the  good  o:~  * '  "'         *'     """ 

'  harrassments, 

Colbert  felt  .  ^        .  , 

Lourois,  nunister  fior  the  war  department,  hated  Colbert,  because  he  could  not 
obtain  all  the  money  hip  desired  to  spend  iu  war ;  and,  as  Colbert  could  not  in- 
spect every  item  charged  in  the  multifarious  accounts  brought  before  him,  Lou- 
vois  discoveKd  a  chaiige  in  the  public  buildings,  wh^ch  appeared  excessive,  an4 
*  comnranicated  it  to  the  king. 

When  Colbert  gave  in  his  accpunts,  Louis  grumbled  at  the  price  paid  for  the 
iron  gates,  which  close  the  great  court  at  Versailles ;  and,  after  several  morti- 
fving  remarks,  added,  '* Here  is  knavei}.*'  Colbert  replied,  "  Sire !  I  flatter 
niyself,  at  least,  that  remark  does  not  attach  to  me."  **  No,'*  said  the  kh^. 
'*  but  you  should  have  looked  more  sharply  into  it.  If  vou  want  to  know  what 
economy  is,  go  to  Flanders :  you  will  see  how  cheaply  the  new  fortifications  of 
th6  town  there  have  been  made." 

This  commendatory  reference'  to  the  works  of  his  enemy,  was  as  a  thunder-r 
clap.  The  minister  went  home,  and  fell  sick — his  sickness  proved  fatal.  His 
last  words  were — speaking  of  the  king — « If  1  had  done  for  God,  what  I  have 
done  for  that  man,  1  should  have  been  doubly  saved ;  whereas,  now,  I  knqwnot 
what  will  become  of  me." 

The  king,  hearing  of  his  iUnessi  sent  a  gentleman  to  visit  him,  and  wrote  hin| 
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FranoeeWr  htud,  wa»  torn  at  Rheims  iti  \JSV9^Galark  Hiti.4» 
Hmrntes  lesplue  cekbres.   Long.  4.  8.  £.  Lat.  49.  15.  N.** 

'  Tables  of  longitude  and  la^iade  ai^  annexed^  on  a  very  ex* 
teniWe  scale;  and  the  Vhole  concludes  with  a  copious  index. 
We  greatly  approve  this  work. 

E. 


4irr.  llL-r^PracHcal  Obgervations  oa  ihe  Necrosis  of  the  Tibta;  UUu^ 
trated  with  Cases  and  a  Copper-plate.     To  w^hich  is  added^  a  De^ 

,Jem:e  qf  a  Tract,  entiUed,  Descnption  of  an  Affection  of  ihe  Tibia, 
mduced>l^  a  Fever ,  3rc.  By  Thomas  Whatkly,  M&nher  of  ik& 
Eo^al  College  of  London.   Callow.    Pp.  ISO.     1815. 

.  Pbrhaps  there  is  no  sentiment  moce  honourable  ta  the  Bri« 
tish  nation^  than  the  ffompt  attention  and  patroDBge  v^teh. 
Hkj  bestow  upon  men  of  distingubhed  merit;  and  this  is  pe* 
eidiarly  verified  to  ^ntlemen  of  the  feculty. 

We  have  often  contemplated  that  it  would  prove  a  ^tesidera^ 
turn  of  infinite  importance^  if  a  censor-general  of  commensurate 
talents  and  integrity  could  be  appointed  to  ascertain  the  supe- 
rior qualifications  of  professionid  men;  but,  since  such  a  cnte- 
rion  for  the  judgment  is  denied,  this  proud  distinction  is,  no 
doubty  frequently  confened  on  very  incompetent  candidates. 
.  If  it  is  considered  how  arduous  a  task  it  is  to  obtain  profes- 
sional estimation,  and  the  exertions  both  of  body  and  mind 
which  are  required  to  retain  this  pre-eminence,  it  is  not  sur^ 
prising,  that  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  should  be  jealous  of 
establishing  £heir  claim  to  important  improvements  in  the 
science;  because  their  fame,  as  well  as  their  interests,  are 
equally  blended  with  the  discovery.  But  we  do  not  consider 
that  our  author's  reputation  is  likely  to  suffisr  in  any  degree,  or 
his  practice  diminished,  merely  on  account  of  a  frivolous  dif- 
ference of  opinion  respecting  the  date  when  a  disease  was  first 
described. 

It  appears  our  author  published  a  small  Essay  some  lime 
since,  describing  a  disease  of  the  tibia,  without  any  specific 
appeUation,  and  states  it  to  be  a  disease  sui  generis,  and  totally 
unlike  morbid  affections  of  that  bone,  arising  from  the  lues 
venerea,  necrosis,  or  from  any  scrophulous  or  scorbutic  taint. 


a  letter ;  but  Colbert  refused  to  admit  the  messenger,  or  to  bear  the  king's  letter 
read  to  him.  '*  I  will  not  soi  much  as  hear  the  kind's  name  mentiouedy"  said 
he — *'  at  least,  let  him  leave  me  quiet  now^"  The  idjig*8  letter  remained  un- 
opened.— PartkukKiigs  des  JUkmireg  de  I'tmuer^-JM.  Pan.  «i.  435. 
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Wc  shall  observe,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  di^aseli  in  the 
osseous  structure  still  remains  obscure;  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  no  adequate  theory  has  yet  been  proposed^  enabling  stur- 
geons to  distinguish  the  dignostic  symptoms  of  specific  dis^nsos 
of  carious  bones* 

It  is  well  kBOiwn,  that  syphilis,  scarophula,  -scorbutus,  and 
some  other  sources,  often  prodiu^  diseased  bones;  but  the 
manner  in  tt4iidi  vindent  particles  occarion  their  pscMar  di- 
^rcrsity  of  operation  in  producing  this  destructnre  process  oil 
thfe  bony  fabnc,  reqtures  ftirther  investigation;  and,  therefore, 
if  there  is  no  peculiar  poison  acting  on  the  frame,  th^  qause 
must  be  referred,  ^enerally^  to  the  effisct  of  inflammation.  Of 
this  topical  aiOfectiQfu  there  are  different  degrees,  accountable 
to  the  condition,  .haoit^  and  other  circumstances,  which  vary 
the  symptoms  of  each  case. 

In  ^peaking  of  the  disease  which  Mr.  Whatdy  announces  as 
his  own  diseovery,  under  the  description  of  an  atection  sui 
generis  of  the  tibia  induced  by  fever^  he  siyl,  it  difim  from  tka 
disease  denominated  necrosis  op  rw&  TtMA,  by  the  first -being 
the  effect  of  fever.  If  so,  it  may  be  considered  sympathetic; 
wtulst  the  latter  is  an  idiopathic  affection  of  the  bone,  and  pro- 
ducing fever  in  the  first  instance.  The  age  of  patients  who 
are  attacked  with  the  former,  our  author  observes,  is  between 
thirty  and  forty;  but. the  idiopathic  affection,  between  the  a^es 
of  seven  and  nifteen:  and  we  shall  give  the  author's  description 
of  necrosis. 

"  In  those  cases  of  necrosis  on  the  tibia,  which  have  fallep  un« 
der  my  own  observation^  pain  has  suddenly  seized  the  bone  with- 
out any  previous  indisposition  whatever^  (a  slight  injury  to  the 
part  haSj  however^  in  several  instances  been  sustained)  ;  the  pain 
was  soon  followed  by  an  increase  of  heat  and  sweUing  of  the 
limb,  attended  with  violent  inflammation.  All  these  symptoms 
have  rapidly  increased^  and  to  a  very  alarming  degree,  almost  al- 
ways confining  the  patient  to  bed,  and  terminating,  at  length,  in 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  in  a  large  deep  scaled  abscess 
in  the  course  of  the  tibia^  which  has  either  buret,  or  been  dis- 
charged of  its  contents  by  a  lance.  This  has  usually  been  follow- 
ed by  four  or  five  others,  or  more,  at  different  periods  afterwards- 
all  of  them,  for  the  most  part,  situated  in  the  course  of  the  tibia, 
or  connected  by  sinuses  with  it.  An  attack  of  necrosis  on  the 
tibia  is,  therefore,  an  attack  of  inflammation,  followecl  by  suppu- 
ration^ and  producing  certain  effects  upon  the  bone.  It  will  be  of ' 
use  to  explain  the  action  of  this  inflammation  and  its  consequences, 
as  I  do  not  think  these  points  are  quite  so  well  understood  as  they 
pught  to  be. 

*'  By  an  attention  to  the  history  of  cases  6f  necrosis  tibia^  faith- 
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MSj  idated^  it  would  appear  tbtt  the  iBflanuaation  first  altttck^the 

substance  of  the  bone  3  and,  as  in  that,  as  in  the  soft  parts,  where 
.we  can  more  accurately  trace  its  progress,  is  unquestionably  more 
or  less  Violent,  or  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  different  cases :  that 
i»io  say,  the  whole,  or  «  part  only,  of  the  tibia,  may  be  affected 
by  it^  thereby  producing  oowderable  variation  in  its  consequences. 
It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  greater  uumber  of  cases,  the 
dUeaae  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  iibia.  . 
.  *'  ]t  may  seem  fitiraage  to  some,  that  a  bone  so  haird  and  solid* 
which  appears  has  so  fe^Mr^red  blood  vessels  iu  it»  composition  i» 
ita  natural  state,  should  be  the  subtiect  of  high  inflammation.  The 
fact^  however,  is  certain ;  and  it  will  be  clearly  shewu,  that  the 
whole  of  the  bone  is .  frequently  destroyed  by  its  action,  and  re* 
moved  from  its  place  in  the  system  in  a  very  short  time. 

^*  The  more  accurate  our  ideas  are  on  the  subject,  the  more 
correct  will  be  our  mode  of  treatment,  i  shaD,  therefore,  endea*- 
vour  to  explain  myself  a  little  more  minutely.  AB  4he  Ves^ds 
which  carry  blood  into  the  tibia  must  be  excited  to^  strong  nction, 
fay  whieh  lifaebony  laminse  aie  so  destroyedythat  nearly  the  whelci 
o£  thialiard  boaie,.lipom  Joint  to  joint,  is  reduced,  in  some  eaaes, 
to  &  mere  vaseidar  pulp  by  the  absorption  and  annihilation  of  all 
its  component  parts,  except  only  a  few  small  particles  of  bone»  , 
which  are  detached  froip  the  circulation,  and  remain  a^  extraj^eous 
bodies  in  diffexent  parts  of  the  leg.  In  other  ca^es,  where  the 
attack  is  not  more  severe,. nor  the  inflammation  more  extensive,  and 
where  the  symptoms  appear  as  nearly  the  same  as  possible,  almost 
the  whole  cylinder  of  the  tibia,  though  frequently  in  a  jagged  and 
eroded  state  in  some  parts  of  it,  perishes,  and  is  detached  at  each 
extremity,  at  a  little  distance  from  its  connexion  with  the  epi- 
pleyses,  and  thrown  off  as  an  extraneous  body. 

''In  other  cases  again  a  portion  only  of  the  ^lii^der  of  the  tibia, 
accompanied  by  other  large  pieces  from  different  parts  of  the 
bone,  is  left  detached  from  the  adjoining  parts  by  the  inflammation, 
all  the  remainder  of  the  bone  being  absorbed :.  or,  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  almost  the  whole  substance  of  the  tibia  is  absorbed 
or  destroyed,  leaving  only  sojtne  long  thin  dead  laminoe,  which  are 
often  found  six  or  eight  inches  in  length.  Besides  these  cases, 
there  are  others,  in  almost  endless  variety,  in  the  size,  number, 
and  situation  of  portions  o£  the  tibia,  detached  by  the  inflanuuation, 
and  left  as  extraneous  bodies/  Amongst  them  are,  sometimes, 
portions  of  its  cancellated  structure — ^the  remainder  of  the  bone 
being  in  all  the^e  cases,  as  in  the  former,  absorbed,  or  in  some 
way  destroyed. 

"  The  variety  is  so  great,  that  I  have  not  seen  two  cases  ex- 
actly alike,  and  is  further  exemplified  by  the  different  appearance 
of  morbid  preparations  of  these  parts  in  collections.  There  are 
yet  other  cases,  where  an  attack  of  inflammation  appears  to  be  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  preceding  ones,  but  its  action  is  more  par* 
iialj  and  a  portion  only  of  the  entire  cylinder  of  the  tibia,  which 
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is  genenHy  its  lower  part,  is  dtsuf^jed,  by  ft  leavlii|^  ^  oilier 
extremity  in  its  natural  state. 

**  These  are  some  of  tfae  suiprising  changes  wkkh  are  oeca* 
sioned  in  the*  tibia  in  a.  short  time  by  this  disease. . 
•  *'  Were  it  necessaiy,  much  might  be  said,  by  way  of  iKustrating 
this  disease^  of  the  destructiTe  e&cts  of  inflammation  in  the  soft 
parts  of  the  ]tmmau  body. 

''  From,  all  the  observation  which  I  have  been  able  to  rnake^ 
an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  tibia,  in  a  case  of  necrosis,  ap- 
pears to  produce  the  entire  destruction  of  the  part  attadted: 
partly,  by  detaching  portions  of  it  from  the  circulation,  and  re« 
ducing  themr  to  the  state  of  extraneous  bodies;  and,  partty,  by 
converting  the  remainder  into  a  vascular  pulpy  mass,  by  the  aV* 
sorption  of  its  bony  laminss'^both  of  these  elFeGts  being  oon* 
stantly  produced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  each  in  every  case 
of  this  disease.  That  this  is  true  with  respect  to  the  bony  detach- 
ments, we  hav^  ocular  proof  to  every  case  which  comes  before  us  $ 
and  I  presume  it  wOl  bie  no  difficult  matter  to  pnfire,  that  the  pro* 
duction  of  pulpy  mas^  is  the  constant  effect  of  the  inflammation 
of  those  parts  of  the  bone  which  are  not  detached  from  the  circu- 
lation.** 

.  Our  author  has  thus  given  a  description  of  necrosis  ossium; 
and  we  shall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  discover  the  specific  dif- 
ference in  the  two  diseases. 

It  appears  that  the  two  prominent  features  of  distin(;tion  arc 
the  age,  wherein  the  patient  is  most  liable  to  the  attack^  and 
the  state  of  the  body  at  the  time  when  the  disease  occurs.  To 
render  the  remarks  more  perspicuous,  we  will  not  introduce  the 
usual  sources  of  carious  bones  arising  from  venereal,  scorbutic, 
or  scrophulous  afiections,  but  confine  ourselves  to  the  effects  of 
inflammation. 

When  the  subject  is  fully  examined,  all  the  symptoms  de« 
tidied  of  necrosis  osinum,  as  well  as  the^  milder  disease  of  the 
tibia,  wfe  presume,  may  bd  accoilAted  for  by  the  degree  of  in- 
flammatory action  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  bone;  and  if -this 
should  prove  hereafter  to  be  the  fact,  we  think  Mr.  Whately 
himself  can  have  liiKl^  hesitation  to  christen  the  tibial  affection, 
(whid?  he  consider*  life  oHvn  dlsedvery)  the  negrosis  tibice 
mitior. 

The  stmctuffe  said  bcon6my  of  the  bones  seem  to  be  better 
understood '  than  they  i^etfe  fotmerly.  The  cylindrical  bones 
being  composed  of  a  cancellated  structure  without,  and  a  can- 
cellated organization  %yifhin>  possessing  artmes,  veins^  lym- 
phatics,- nerves,  and  oil,  siihilar  to  the  soft  parts  of  the.  animal 
body,  and  like  them  more  vascular  in  young  subj^ct^  than 
adults — ^it  follows,  that  whca  the  vessels  from  any  oanses  are 
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cxeited  to  mcNrhid  action,  an  inereasad  effect  and  neater  dei^ 
struction  of  parts  are  likely  to  take  ptooe  in  juwonSe  8ubjecta» 
than  in  the  bones  of  adults,  whore  Hian  j  of  the  Yetaeh  which 
formerly  carried  red  blood  are  become  Impemous;  and,  as  dM 
affection  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  being  confined 
by  the  outer  lainin»,  ofiensive  secretions  or  extraTasations  can- 
not readily  be  discharged*'  .  This,  possibly,  may  he  a  principal 
reason  why  necrosis  major  happens  more  frequently  to  subjects 
under  the  age  of  fifteen ;  and  why  the  necrosis  mitior  is  chiefly 
confined  to  patients  between  thirty  and  forty. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  all  animal  bodies,  when  mor« 
hidly  affected,  are  endowed  with  an  innate  principle  to  lecovec 
their  sound  condition.  This  efiort  has  been  denominated  tba 
vis  medeoatrix;  but  it  b  still  more  curious  to  learn  that  the 
principle  of  regeneration  increases  in  its  power  proportioiiate  as 
animal  existence  descends  with  the  scde  of  inferior  classes : 
e.  g.  this  principle  is  observed  to  be  stronger  in  quadrupeds 
than  the  human  species;  in  worms,  shell-fish,  and  insects, 
more  than  quadrupeds;  whilst  the  various  species  of  polypi 
and  newts  multiply  by  their  apparent  destruction. 

This  wonderful  faculty  of  repiuring  the  loss  of  parts  decajed 
by  disease,  is  in  no  instance  more  conspicuously  demonstrsited 
than  by  the  reparation  of  bones  in  the  human  body;  and  it  v| 
remarkable,  that  the  process  of  regeneration  and  destruction 
Jrequentiy  proceed  pari  passu;  and,  as  may^  be  imagined,  the 
effort  in  such  cases  is  vigorous,  and  proportioned  to  their  vas- 
cular structure. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  shew,  that  whe^  high  inflanr 
mation  occurs,  as  in  necrosis  major,  it  produces  greater  havock 
within  the  bone,  because  in  young  subjects  under  fifteen  the 
bone  .b  very  vascular:  and  why,  in  the  necrosis  mitior  of 
adults,  the  symptoms  are  not  so  severe,  the  destruction  not  so 
great,  and  its  morbid  influence  in  some  degree  mitigated  by  tho 
exhausted  condition  in  which  the  system  is  found  after  S&nUe 
diseases. 

There  does  not  appear,  therefore,  so  mmch  mysteiy  in  the 
appearances  or  efiects  in  necrosis,  as  when  only  considered.^u^ 
perficially. 

Until  the  late  ingenious  surgeon,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  far- 
nished  the  world  with  his  remarks  upon  the  diseases,  of  bones, 
the  miraculous  power  of  the  absorbent  system  of  animal  bodiesj 
either  to  promote  health,  or  cure  diseases,  was  imperfectiy  con- 
ceived: but  that  indefatigable  observe  has  thrown  a  new  light 
and  eonsequence  upon  these  salutaiy  instruments  of  our 
existence. 
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It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose*  of  this  remark^  to  say,,  that 
no  iolution  oTf  soKd  pahs  takes  place  in  a  living  body  t  but 
when  so  diseased  as  tp1>e  incapable  of  regaining  its  healthy 
fanclions,'the  absorbent  iSystem  then  begins  to  operate  with  in- 
creased energy  according  to  the  requisition,  and  most  aduii- 
liibly  effects  its  purpose  by  leaving  the  living  parts  ish  a  soupd 
condition.  In  this  manner  the  fangs  of  infantile  teeth  are 
^ea  from  their  sockets,  leaving  only  th^  crown  behi^  de* 
cayed  bones  exfoliatedi  «$  well  a9  lamime  of  bonesi  wlvloh^^^ye. 
b^n  exposed :  and  the  same  effect  i^  produced  lip^pi  a)l  sup* 
faces  which  have  undergone  operations  of  the  saw  or  c^ustig^i 
pr,  in  short,  any  other  cause  sufficienjt  to  deprive  the  part  ajf-* 
fected  of  liiFe  and  circulation. 

In  the  mode  of  cure  adopted  by  Mr*  Wh^tely,  h«  r^com-r 
mends  the  kali  purun,  or  infernal  caustic,  to  enlarge  the^i^er"' 
txure  of  the  diseased  boi^^    Whether  1^  pireferen^^  }^3§  .been 

£Ven  from  eiuperience,  we  know  not;  but  we  are  inc^n^  tc^ 
Jieve  ^that  the  concentrated  acids  will  be  rather  qiiipkier  in 
their  operation  in  destroying  the  bony  texture:,  and  wq  submit 
to  our  author,  if  the  rugine  was  employed  frequently,^96.t^ 
interior  osseous  structure  is  destroyed  by  rep^^^^d  use  of  the 
caustic  after  each  operation,  whether  the  destruction  wi^l  not 
be  accelerated. 

We  agree  perfectly  with, our  author,  in  discarding  the  x^e  of 
the  coarse  instruments  of  mallet  and  chisel,  Recommended  by 
Scultetus,Dionis,  and  others,as  their  use  may  be  very  injurious  jj 
whilst  the  trephipe,  or  rugine,  assisted  with  t)ie  caustic  appli*-: 
cation,  will  perfectly  answer  the  purpose  ipoi^e  systematics^ly, 
iHore  certainly,  and,  what  is  always  of  the  grcati^st  consequence 
isx  all  chirurgical  operaticms,  less  paia  to  the  patient.  How  far 
the  pQtentjbl  caustic  is  more  eligible  than  the  actual  cautery  it^ 
the  destruction  of  morbid  bone,  is  worthy  of  great  attention  ; 
for  the  pain  excited  by  this  instrument  is  of  less  duration  thaii 
the  caustics:  and,  as  the  process  of  absorption  must,  after 
either,  perform  the  final  separation  of  bone,  the  actual  cautery 
would  probably  abridge  the  cure. 

We  shall  not  expatiate  further  upon  this  little  practical  tract, 
than  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  3  as  they  will 
find  the  subject  treated  with  the^ame  useftfl  observations  to  the 
practitioner,  which  accompany  our  author's  remarks  in  his  trea- 
tise on  ulcerated  legs.  These  pages  conclude  with  a  collection 
of  well  pointed  cases,  concisely  detailed,  which  will  be  perused 
with  interest  by  our  readei^,  and  more  especially  those  who  are 
in  the  practice  of  surgery.  T. 

Crit.  Rbv.  Vol.  I.  April,  1815.  2  Y 
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Ahi*.  TVj^A  Narraike  of  the  Retreai  of  the  Bri^Mh  Am^fnm  Sw^ 
go$;  in  a  Series  of  Letters;  with  an  introductory  Sketch  rf  the  Catk*' 
pai^  of  1812>  and  Military  Character  of  the  Duke  of  iVeUington. 
By  George  FasDBRiCK  Burroughs^  Surgeon,  BrisU^;  late 
Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Dragoons.  12nio.  Pp.88.  Eger- 
ton.     1814. 

In#lubncbd  by  onr  pledge  to  notice  all  ptiBlications  sent  tot 
emr  Review,  we  sit  down  to  consider  this  little  volume,  notwith- 
standing the  interest  it  miglit  once  have  beg6tten>  is  long* 
aince  gone  past. 

This  narrative  does  not  possess  any  depth  of  reasoning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  future  historians;  but  it  is  detailed  in: 
familiar  tetters  very  pleasingly  written.  We  will  not  discuss 
the  subject  of  warfare;  but  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  reflec--^^ 
lions,  resulting  from  the  important  events  of  a  period,  which 
forms  a  preliminary  to  the  short  Kved  general  pacification  of 
Europe. 

The  entrance  of  Madrid,  by  a  victorious  British  army,  ex- 
cited a  display  of  the  most  lively  confidence  in  the  people;  and 
the  gefieral  enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards  communicated  with 
their  friends  and  protectors.  This  spontaneous  ebullition  of 
national  gratitudes-says  our  author — surpassed  all  description. 
Every  kiml  of  carriage  was  put  into  requisition,  and  filled  Tvith 
the  inhabitants,  who  quitted  the  capital  to  welcome  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British.  The  women,  even,  employed  in  wash- 
mg  on  the  banks  of  the  Manzares,  left  their  employment  to 
welcome  their  deliverers.  Repeated  iicclamations  of  *^  Fica 
&gnor  Lordi'' — "  Vioa  los  Inglezes^' — "  Viva Ferdhtando  &- 
Hmo" — ^resounded  from  every  quarter;  and  the  gratification  of 
the  day  afibrded  the  British  ample  compensation  for  their 
previous  toils. 

*'  We  now  forgot  our  sorrows.  Our  sun-burnt  countenances 
and  tattered  gajrments  were  emblematic  of  our  tervices  in  the 
Peninsula,  whose  united  cause  the  British  nation  had  so  geae« 
reusly  espoused,  and  her  armies  as  gallantly  defended.  For  these 
exertions  the  people  cheered  us  with  their  acclamations,  and  con« 
soled  us  with  th^r  blessings.  Even  those,  whom  infirmity  and 
age  prevented  coming  forward  to  testify  their  applause,  re-told 
their  rosaries  with  redouble  fervour,  as  the  shouts  of  the  younger 
citizens  filled  the  noon-day  air.  The  bells  of  the  di£ferent  con- 
vents and  churches  rung  in  unison  with  their  feelings,  and  every 
past  misery  was  lost  in  present  enjoyment.  When  this  noble  en- 
thusiasm was  at  its  height,  I  entered  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  re- 
marking to  him  how  very  glad  the  people  were  to  see  us,  '  A|e> 
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^id  }»,  ^'tliey  are  so  glad,  that  there  is  not  a  man  omoAg  uii  'w^ 
.woitld  not  ^ye  hiB  wife  to  your  embraces.'  The  Retiro>  in  whicb 
Joseph  had  left  a  garrison  of  1700  men*  surrendered  the  day  after 
XMir  arrival;  and  the  thxee  following  nights  Madrid  was  generally 
.illuminated.  Elegant  velvet  tapestries  were  suspended  firom  the 
balconies  of  the  handsome  houses,  and  portraits  of  Ferc^nand  VII. 
and  Charles  IV.  pretty  generally  exhibited.  Amidst  the  gaiety 
"which  prevailed,  it  was  lamentable  to  see  so  much  poverty — it 
"being  no  uncommon  sight  to  witness.of  an  evening  whole  families^ 
-at  the  gates  of  the  rich  men's  houses,  imploring  for  bread. 

*'  The  gardens*  belong  to  the  palace  are  situated  opposite,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Manzares,  and  were  open,  under  the  old  go^ 
vernment,  for  public  promenade  ^  but  Joseph  Bonapartef  had  shtit 
them  up,  and  erected  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  river,  contiguous 
to  that  built  by  Chariies  U.  by  which  means  he  could  go  or  retire 
from  them  with  the  greatest  privacy.  Whether  this  arose  from 
any  apprehension  of  danger  to  his  person,  or  from  caprice,  I  can* 
^ot  determine^  but,  as  a  part  of  the  army  was  there  encamped^ 
the  wall  built  up  in  place  of  the  gate  was  pulled  down,  and  re- 
straint being  no  longer  imposed,  immense  numbers  of  well  dressed 
people  frequented  them  every  evening." 

But,  with  all  this  <3lqw  of  joy,  the  people  of  Madrid,  we  bc- 
believe,  were  little  disposed  to  rejoice  in  their  hearts.  Spain 
was,  at  this  time,  ifistracted  by  intrigue,  and  the  patriot  cause 
was  seriously  injured  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  Generals^ 
The  Cortez  invested  Marquis  Wellingtoo  with  the  chief  comr 
mand  of  their  armies;  yet^  Qencral  Baliasieros  refused  to  obey 
V  the  order.  This  want  of  power— continues  Mr.  Burroughs — 
jn  the  Cprte,^  to  enforce  their  decrees,  spread  an  indecision  and 
want  of  unanimity  throughout  the  Spanish  dominion.  The 
•contest  promised  not  a  definite  issue;  and  the  nobility  and  the 
people,  consequentlv,  either  for  safety,  or  from  disgust,  had 
quitted  Madrid  for  France. 

Such  being  the  actual  state  of  things  when  the  British  army 
entered  their  capital,  the  Spaniards  found,  that,  after  having 
dCombrHmted  largely  to  support  the  French  troops,  they  were 

*  '*  These  gardeas'were  laid  out  ivith  much  Uste;  but  they  had,  with  the 
l^overtiinent,  so  often  .cfaanged  pasters » as , to  be  much  /out  pf  repair.  The  sum- 
iner-houses  were  either  furnished  in  the  English  or  Chinese  style ;  luui  nume- 
rous fibres  of  the  heathen  deities  were  placed  on  the  bai^cs  of  a  meandrihf 
stream,  whose  coarse  was  richly  diversified  by  Xhe  reftd^nt  tints  of  gold  and 
-silver  fish.    Cascades,  crottos,  ji^id  hermilages,  cotoplated  this  litUe  .poraJdise." 

f  *^  Joseph  lived  at  Madrid  in  all  the  ma^ificence  and  luxury  of  an  Easteqi 
prince,  and  crowds  of  Frenchmen  had  assembled  about  him  to'  keep  up  the 
^ety  and  spirit  of  the  place.  The  Posadas,  or  Inns,  were  generally  kept  by 
them ;  and  the  palace,  I  understand,  was  so  well  furnished  with  women,  that  it 
wore  the  appearance  of  a  seraglio.  When  we  arrived,  these  people  had  taken 
th^r  departure  with  their  temporafy  prince  jfioAianJuet."  .  .  .    ' 
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ebmatio  be  stiU  more  eihauflwd  by  new  deaiaadU  te  vmf  smpj* 
jj^ds.  Without  even  a&  ottenaiUe  fann  of  goiernmcmt,  their 
tmnttioDS  became  daily  more  serete;  inasmuch,  that  those  who 
had  not  been  exiled  by  fear,  from  their  property  and  houses,  to 

the  mountains,  plainly  declared  they  would  prefer  the  govem- 
inent  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  to  being  deprived  of  their  all  by  the 
interference  of  the  British.  Others,  impatient  for  monarchy, 
'wished  to  offer  the  crown  of  Spain  to  the  Marquis  of  Welling- 
ton— others,  to  Joseph — others,  to  Ferdinand. 

The  latter,  indeed^  was  by  no  means  popular :  for,  whatever 
share  of  freeaom  the  people  might,  f<»rmerly,  have  enjoyed  un- 
^ixt  ihe  protection  of  their  Cortez^  and  however  cutumscribed 
"At  power  of  the  sovereign  may  have  been  by  law-*«^tiU,  it  is 
certain,  they  had,  for  many  years,  laboured  u^der  the  most  ab- 
ject slavery.  Persons,  therefore,  depending  on  tfie  justice  of 
their  cause,  and  confident  in  patriotic  exertion  to  establish  their 
tights,  were  not  disposed  to  return  to  that  serritude  from  which 
they  had  just  emancipated. 

*'  That  the  result  of  the  retreat  froi^  Spain  was  not  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  immediate  object  of  its  deliverance^  the  campaign 
of  1813  fully  proved:  for,  had  not  the  retreat  been  influenced  by 
the  necessity  which  allows  of  no  alternative,  it  answered  a  very 
political  puipose,  in  the  success  and  termination  of  the  war  in 
that  part  of  Europe.  The  consumption  of  every  kind  of  provision 
by  the  retiring  and  advancing  armies,  obliged  the  enemy  to  dis- 
pose of  their  forces  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  concentrating  themselves  on  emergency,  was  soon  ap- 
parent; for,  from  the  time  the  allied  army  passed  the  Agueda,  no 
force  of  consequence  was  assembled  to  dispute  ground  before  the 
Marquis  of  Wellington  passed  the  Ebro,  and  advanced  his  head- 
quarters to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vittoria." 

And  what,  in  God's  name,  has  b^n  the  result  of  this  war  of 
suffering,  and  of  general  devastion  throughout  Spain  ?  From 
the  government  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  the  peoplp  might  have 
expected  something  bbtter,  as  nothing  worse  could  befal 

.them.  But^  the  restoration  of  that  weak  ungrateful  Prince, 
King  Ferdinand,  has  deprived  them  of  all  prospect.  Tlie  Cortex 
has  been  abolished — the  Inquisition  is  renewed — and  bigotry, 
slavery,  and  fanaticism,  are  permitted  to  stalk  through  the 
country,  breathing  pestilence  around  them.  We  shall  con- 
clude these  brief  remarks  with  the  author^s  observations  on  the 

'military  character  of  the  great  Wellington,  whose  conduct,  in 
advancing  into  a  country  beyond  his  means  of  maintenance,  has 
afforded  much  subject  tot  speculative  opinion* 
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r^  Totlidsewttd  j^^ige  in  the  abstract  of  actions^  xaerelsr  by 
tlwir  inmediaie  coEsequeiices,  s  retreat  must  appear  tantamount 
to  4oBut,  and  aynoajmons  with  disaster.  The  most  fortunate  and 
aoccesBM  Goieralt  have>  occasionally^  met  with  reverses;  and 
these,  as  they  have  only  tended  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  vic'> 
lories,  have  never  tarnished  a  well-acquired  reputation.  If  there 
are  no  charms  in  the  novelty,  there  are,  assuredly,  in  the  display 
of  that  General's  talents,  who,  in  rescuing  an  army  from  the 
greatest  danger,  places  it  in  that  proud  situation,  to  retire  com«- 
manding  respect,  uphol£ng  the  honour  of  his  country  in  the  abi« 
lity  of  ms  retreat. 

**  The  biographer  or  historian,  who  shall  blazon  his  pages  with 
the  noble  explarts  of  tiie  soldier,  wUl  feel  an  additional  pleasure 
in  tracing  the  st^  of  that  iUustrious  wwrrior,  who  is  the  pride 
and  glory  of  his  own  country,  and  the  admiration  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  He  will  not  ful  to  represent  him  sharing  all  the 
fatigues  of  the  private  soldier,  and  scarcely  allowing  himself  that 
time  for  repose  which  nature  requires ;  blending  with  the  most 
comprehensive  genius  the  most  spirited  exertion;  and,  while  ap* 
pearing  to  be  absorbed  in  general  conversation,  revolving  in  his 
mind  schemes  for  the  liberation  of  the  Peninsula  from  the  yoke 
of  foreign  power.  This  was  a  point  that  occupied  his  attention 
in  the  greatest  degree;  and  he  partook  too  much  of  the  British 
character,  not  to  be  affected  by  the  loss  the  Peninsular  cause  sus- 
tained, in  the  death  of  the  Marquis  de  Romana,  which  his  hofd^ 
ship  exemplified  in  a  grave  and  silent  deportment,  was  not  less 
his 3  but  there  was  a  mivjesty  in  his  silence,  that  at  once  inspired 
awe  and  devotion.  So  little  was  this  great  General's  time  em- 
ployed in  private,  that  all  his  actions,  in  bearing  a  faithful  coun- 
terpart to  the  words  of  Ciesar,  Feni,  vidi,  vid,  would  seem  to  have 
resulted  from  the  energy  of  the  moment.  Who^'ver  the  task  shall 
devolve  upon  to  pen  the  military  career  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, cannot  fail  to  pourtray,  in  the  liveliest  colours,  the  great 
coolness  and  intrepidity  which  this  noble  commander  displayed 
during  the  battle,  and  the  cheerfulness  and  animation  always  pre- 
ceding it;  nor,  in  describing  the  unbounded  confidence  he  in- 
spired, will  he  forget  the  eagerness  of  the  soldiers  to  catch  every 
shade  of  his  countenance,  as  tliey .marched  to  the  attack.  In  a 
short,  but  brilliant  career  of  almost  never-varying  success,  he 
united,  by  his  abilities,  two  nations  bearing  the  strongest  anti- 
pathy and  hatred  to  each  other,  to  bury  their  animosities  in  ob- 
livion, and  join  liand  and  heart  to  second  his  exertions,  and  effect 
their  own  independence.  Even  in  the  field,  when  organizing 
their  troops,  and  pointing  out  to  them  the  paths  of  glory,  his  mind 
was  not  less  engaged  in  framing  laws  for  the  well-being  of  their 
^governments.  Always  easy  of  access,  complaints  were  never  pre- 
ferred without  being  instantly  enquired  into  and  redressed ;  and 
«s  he  always  rewatStd  merit,  so  he  never  fbrgot  the  exertions  of 
pthers^  modestly  attributing  that  to  the  valour  of  his  soldiers. 
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wha«  by  the  magnifioence  of  the  design  be  had  himsdf  Ml»er«L 
The  boldness  of  his  conception  was  admirably  seoonded  fay  a  j»* 
pidity  of  execution;  so  that,  under  the  most  perilous  cifcom*. 
stances^  success  generally  followed  what  his  happy  genius  had 
begun. 

**  Lord  Wellington  appeared  to  confide  not  less  in  the  powers 
of  the  body  than  in  those  of  his  mind  ^  and^  as  he  seldom  com* 
milted  to  others  what  he  could  perform  hiinself^  so,  during  4he 
time  the  troops  were  in  winter-quarters,  his  Lordship  aecustooied 
himself  to  the  most  yigorous  exercises,  particularly  that  of  huntr 
ing,  not  being  at  all  discouraged  by  the  chill  blast  of  tlK  dlimate, 
cur  ruggedness  of  the  country.  Among  the  other  cfi^olities  of  this 
great  General's  character,  foresight  was  not  the  least  conspicuous; 
he  could  anticipate  the  movements  of  the  enemy  with  the  most 
wonderful  precision;  and^  as  if  aware  of  almost  eveiy  exigency, 
seldom  or  ever  required  the  opinions  of  others.  But  thfe  splen- 
dour of  his  exploits  was  exceeded  by  the  generosity  of  his  heart } 
and  the  attention  shewn  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  de*' 
voted  to  war,  justly  acquired  him  the  surname  of  '  The  Good 
among  the  Brace*  " 

We  ofier  no  euloghim  to  the  exalted  genius  of  this  ilh»«> 
trious  warrior.  His  greatness  now  lives  in  .the  hearts. of  his 
countrymen;  and  will  live  hereafter  in  history^  antil  time  shali 
be  no  more.  E. 


Art.  V. — ParUamentary  Por treats;  or  Sketches  of  the  Public  Cha- 
racier  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Originally  printed  in  the  Examiner.  8vo.  Pp.  385. 
Baldwin.     1815. 

*'  Dira  pur  quanto  sa  raacor  wvero^ 
Contra  le  sue  saette  ho  doppio  uabergo^ 

Non  conosco  interesse  e  son  sincero. 
Non  ha  l*invidia  nel  njio  petto  albergo ; 

Solo  2eb  lo  stil  m*adatta  in  mano  ; 
£  per  util  comune  i  fo^li  Tei^." 

3  Sat.  Salvat.  Ros.. 

Upon  this  constitutional  principle--^as  the  spirit  of  our 
government  directs,  and  its  ostbnsiblb  practice  cximplies  with 
such  direction — that  all  public  measures  be  proposed  and  caor 
vassed  in  the  representative  coimcil  of  the  people,  thxu  to  be 
approved  or  rejected^  on  their  demonstrated  merits  or  defect&--^ 
we  are  taught  to  view  the  Parliament  of  England  as  the  sacubp 
DBPOT  of  our  dearest  interests  and  unalienable  rights.  To  that 
august  assembly  is  ddegated>  by  the  frbb  voice  of  Uie  peo{^ 
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the  pniikf:e  <rf  ffee  diseossion  ob  peace  and  war;  on  dur  Isivvy 
oar  manufectures^  our  commerce;  and  on  all  the  glorious  ap** 
pendages  of  our  national  wealth  and  happiness. 

Can— -says  onr  author— the  imagination  conceive  a  finer  field 
for  oratorical  emulation;  or  a  more  powerful  incentire  to 
awaken  the  mind  to  devdope  its  best  energies^  and  all  its 
graces,  through  its  noble  organ — ^the  tongue? 

^  Bu^  what  is  tlie  fact?-^About  half  a  dosen  speakers,  whot 
have  meehanicaUy  acquired  a  certain  fluent  mediocrity,  ape«l-f 
kwed  to  settle  the  duiputed  proposition^  with  little  knowledge, 
and  still  less  spirit.  The  remmider  of  tfie  house  are  idUe^r 
pierhaps,  indifierent':  they  may  be  seen,  sometimes,  yawning; 
sometimes,  sleeping;  and,  sometimes,  to  evince,  probably, 
their  claims  to  sit  in  a  speakii^  assembly,  shouting  in  a  style  to 
be  envied  only  by  a  Stentor,  or  a  whipper-in  of  hounds. 

It  is,  indeed,  matter  of  humiliating  reflection,  that  in  a  ooun-. 
try  like  England,  whose  philosophers,  poets,  and  artists,  mayi 
class  with  the  proud  names  of  antiquity — ^whose  wealth  and 
power  make  Greece  dwindle  into  insignificance,  and  mi^t  dis-. 
pute  precedency  with  the  gigantic  despotism  of  imperii  Rome 
-»^  a  country,  too,  blest  with  a  popular  congress,  wheve  the 
Voices  of  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  may  be  heard — ^that,  scarcely 
one  man  has  arisen  who  deserves  the  title  of  oHATOfir:  scarcely 
one  who,  like  Cicero,  by  the  mere  power  of  words,  has  darted* 
the  public  indignation  agsdnst  a  state  delinquent;  or,  like  De- 
mosthenes, has  electrified  a  whole  people  with  one  universal 
impulse  of  patriotism ! 

Great  political  names,  indeed,  may  be  found  to  distinguish 
the  annids  of  our  country.  We  can  boast  our  Wentworths  and 
Hydes,  onr  Harleys  and  S^.  John's,  our  VValpoles  and  Pul*  ^ 
tenevs,  our  Pitts  and  Foxes ;  but  would  any  man,  ui  liis  senses, 
thinic  of  comparing  these  eminent  persons— simi/ly  as  orators--' 
with  the  mighty  oracles  of  Greece  and  Rome  ? 

The  first  Lord  Chatham  has  been  mentioned,  however,  as 
superior  to  them  both.  The  noble  absence  of  selfishness — the 
unimpeachable  integrity — ^the  straight  fonvard  manliness  of 
thinking-* <md  the  ardently  intrepid  spirit  of  that  illustrious 
minister — have  been  described  to  be  beyond  ull  panegyric. 

In  refutation  of  tiiesc  opinions,  our  author  proceeds  to  com- 
pare the  best  eflbrts  of  my  Lord  Chatham  with  the  sublimity 
of  thought,  and  harmony  of  diction,  which  distinguished  the 
orators  of  Greece — that  energy  of  reasoning,  and  vehemence  of 
passion^-that  stupendous  intellect  chastised  by  the  most  cor- 
rect ta^te— -that  inimitable  grace,  and  commanding  manner  and 
language — ^in  short,  that  comblnaUon  of  the  mightiest  meunsy 
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-  wielded  by  the  mightiest  power^  which  astonish  and  tMvrwbdai 
vs  in  the  mai  of  Eschines  and  the  adversafy  of  Philip.  ^ 

If,  then,  a  Chatham,  who  could  pour  fordi^  with  glowing  m--: 
Tective,  his  terrific  denunciations  against  the  weak  supporters 
of  a  pernicious  system,  and  annihilate  his  une^ial  antagonists 
by  Jthe  fire  of  his  eye  and  the  solemnity  of  his  voice,  be  uncha-* 
racterized  by  that  union  of  profound  erudition;  of  extensive 
and  i^ilosopbic  observation  of  men  and  manners;  as  well  as  of 
those  most  exquisite  artifices  of  elaborate  rhetoric,  wfaidi  mnk 
the  firsi  name  in  Roman  history-^how  shall  we  turn  io  tiie 
pfuny  dedaimers  of  tiie  present  day-^-4iow  rank  them  in  iiie  gal^ 
lerv  of  Orators? 

it  would  requiie  a  long  dissertation  to  investigate  tiie  cause 
of  this  -oratorical  infirmity  in  our  countrymen.  Sdme  faave^ 
foolishly,  ascribed  it  to  the  good  sense  of  our  nation,  which  de- 
apises  those  meretricious  omament5«-«-as  they  phrase  it-^which 
oratory  throws  over  the  fair  form  of  Uruth;  as  if  Perides  and 
Demosthenes,  Ccesar  and  Cte^o,  had  not  as  much  good  sense 
as  the  Lords  Uiierpool  and  Castlereagh! 

With  these  disadvantages,  however,  let  it  be  remembeied, 
/  that  we  have  among  us,  at  present,  two  or  three  eminent  cha- 
racters, who  seem  actuated  by  the  puUic  good — ^men,  who  find 
their  reward,  not  in  the  intoxicating  acclamations  of  popiriat 
unanimity,  enforced  by  their  eloquence,  but  in  the  slow,  yet 
regulated,  benefits  which,  in  spite  of  every  obstacte>  result  from 
their  speeches,  to  the  amelioration  of  every  part  of  a  reluctant^ 
but  conscience-stricken  administration. 

Having  prefaced  his  subject  with  an  admirable  flow  of  rea- 
sonings our  author  proceeds  to  the  critical  exhibition  of  our 
several  political  leaders,  whom  he  professes  to  weigh in  the  most 
impartial  balapce  which  his  judgment  can  frame. 

THE  SPEAKER. 

*'  Whoever  may  be  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
must  necessarily  become,  in  a  short  time,  as  artificial  a  beiogas  a 
college  tutor,  or  a  drill-seijeant.  For  the  purpose  of  preserving 
that  deco/nm  which  an  assembly  of  enlightened  men  would,  in  the 
heat  of  debate,  violate  quite  as  often  as  the  merest  mob,  it  is  re* 
quisite  that  some  check,  real  or  nominal,  should  exist,  which  may 
perpetually  be  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  orators.  A  president  is, 
therefore,  chosen ;  and  to  him  is  delegated,  not  only  by  his  equals, 
but  also  by  his  superiors  in  rank  and  talents,  the  full  power  of  re-^ 
straining  the  impetuous,  and  of  silencing  the  impertinent  and  ob-» 
trusive.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  authority  of  a  person  so  chosen 
would  be  forgot  or  despised  during  the  vehemence  qf  the  passions, 
unless  he  were  invested  with  some  adscititious  dignity  and  para« 
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fihenuJia,  wUcb  may  stjenre  to  conceal  aad  mei^  the  insigni* 
ficaoce  of  %\xe  individual  character.  The  flowing  wig  and  full  rob^ 
iiHrVe  an  important  use:  for  t  «uppo«e  that  i^ody  will  deny^  if 
the  Speaker  were  dressed  in  smart  buckskin  breeches  with  well- 
lopped  boots^  a  buff  waistcoat  and  blue  frock  co^t,  with  a  rose- 
bud stuck  in  the  button-hole,  that  in  such  cases^  whatever  might 
be  his  personal  respectability,  he  might  roar  to  the  crack  of  his 
voice,  or  rather  '  to  the  cradk  of  doom,'  befoFe  he  would  be  able 
to  command  oider  in  a  tempegtuoos  debate:  the  Members  would 
.  look  towards  the  dudr,  and,  seeing  it  filled  by  one  wboae  appear- 
ai|ce  so  much  resembled  their  own,  they ;  would  diadain  to  be  sji- 
lenced  by  such  an  unofficial  and  ordinary  .bai^^,  S9mething  of 
this  sort  happens  frequently  in  committees^,  where,  though  the 
dly^usai^  .sdLdom  rises  piuch  above  the  tone  of  oonTevaation,'the 
unwigged  chairman  finds  it  difficult  to  hold,  th^  member  tq  those 
rules  pf  politen/ess  and  mutual  patience  which  are  prescribed  by 
society  ^s  well  as  by  Parliament.  The  Speaker,  therefo^^  is  pro- 
perly clothed  with  all  those  unusual  appearances,  with  all  that 
.pomp  and  circumstance  of  superior  raiik>  to  which  man)dnd  ev^r 
.  pay  a  \K>luntary  and*  wise  obedieiAce.  This  fictitious  elevation  is 
useful,  and  even  necessary,  for  those  purposes  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed) but  it  cannofc^  to  destroy  the  simplicity  and  naturaj- 
.  ness  of.  the  person  dieval^,  at  least  for  the  time*  He  seias  him- 
self called  upon  to  exercise  a  decisive  authority  over  his  equals  or 
^  superiors:  he  finds  his  opinion  solemnly  refeirred  to  by  those  who, 
*  jperhfips,  despise  his  personal  understanding:  he  is  required. to  nr* 
biti;ate  between  two  debaters  of  the  highest  condition,  and  of,  ex- 
alted inteUects,  who,  on  any  private  occasion,  would,  probably, 
disdain  to  consult  him,  but  who  now  implicitly  submit  themselves 
to  his  judgment.  It  is  possible  that  a  very  wise  man^-'that  is,  one 
compounded  of  all  the  wisdom  of  the  ^even  Sages,  with  Soloman 
into  the  bargain— it  is  barely  possible,  that  such  a  being  migjht 
feel  himself  humiliated,  instead  of  ennobled,  by  such  id^  respect 
and  imaginary  honours )  biit  the  generality  of  men  will  be  very 
differently  affected;  they  lyill  become  portentously  grave,  and 
awfully  consequential)  tiieir  smile  will  not  be  like  that  of  other 
men;  it  will  express  condescension  without  kindness^  and  reoog- 
nitkm  without  familiarity ^  their  walk  will  be  slow^  a^  a  dead' 
march i  s^d  their  voice  will  be  preterhumaidy  precise,  like,  the 
sound  of  an  oracle.  Though  such  a  situation  would,  I  thinks 
produce  this  effect  on  any  given  person  who  should  accept  it^  yet 
.the  process  would  be  slower  with  some  men  than  with  others. 
For  instance — a  gay  soldier,  or  a  fox-hunting  baronet,  would  tal^e 
a  longer  time  to  be  formalizedj,  than  would  be  necessary  for  a  sp- 
ber  lawyer.  It  is,  therefore,  usual  to  choose  the  Speakers  from 
the  lawyers  j  partly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  their  technioal 
learning,  but  chiefly  because  their  peculiar  habits  have  furmsfaed 
then^  with  those  characteristic  manners  which  se^m  so  esaential 
to  the  chair.  f 
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*  •'  The  preseht  Speaker  is  qnite  as  respectaMe  as  any  of  bis  pm* 
decessore.  (le  has  the  peculiiuities  which  belong,  1  thinks  rather 
to  his  place  than  to  his  person:  be  is  always  fUUy  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  his  sitaation,  which  is  denoted  by  every  look 
and  gesture:  whether  he  is  expressing  the  thanks  or  the  censure 
of  the  House/  he  adopts  that  tone  of  solemn  superiority,  which  is 
calculated  to  give  double  weight  both  to  the  praise  and  the  repri- 
mand. Perhapb,  this  manner  would  not  stand  fhe  test  of  criti- 
cism; but  heither  the  man  who  is  flattered^  nor  he  who  is  repre- 
hend^, have  much  disposition  to  laugh:  self-love  and  fear  are 
never  fitted  to  make  minute  examination.  The  best  parts  of  the 
Speaker's  character  are,  his  ready  and  accurate  knowledge,  by 
which  he  is,  on  the  spot,  enabled  to  decide  on  any  difficult  point; 
his  persevering  firmness  in  supporting  the  privileges,  and,  as  far 
as  in  him  lies,  the  reputation  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and, 
lastly,  his  impartiality  in  the  conduct  of  any  dispute  which  may 
arise  among  the  members.  His  understanding  is  not  of  the  supe- 
rior order,  but  it  is  well  fitted  for  his  situation :  if  his  range  is  not 
extensive,  he  sees  his  way  very  clearly.  His  mind  is  well  culti- 
vated, according  to  the  usual  meaning  of  that  term— ^that  is,  it  is 
embued  with  the  best  parts  of  classic  literature.  As,  however, 
either  his  intellect  or  his  taste,  is  not  equal  to  his  learning,  his  lite- 
rary recollections  frequently  rather  injure  than  adorn  his  orations. 
An  image  or  an  illustration  taken  from  Greece  or  Rome  may  have 
a  pretty  look  in  a  compliment  to  a  successful  General,  provided 
the  same  General  should  happen  to  understand  it;  but  it  would  be 
terribly  misplaced  in  a  grave  exposition  of  the  business  and  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  first  instance,  it  would  be  a  pleas- 
ing elegance;  in  the  second^  a  tinsel  puerility.  Why?  Certainly  not 
because  the  writings  of  modems  are  of  a  more  manly  cast  than 
the  eternal  fabrics  of  those  ancient  wits; — that  man  must  be  a 
tasteless  ignorant  who  could  broach  such  a  supposition;— ^ut, 
because  to  adopt,  indiscriminately,  images  or  forms  of  speech 
which  belong  to  other  customs  and  manners,  betrays  that  want  of 
judgment  remarkable  in  children,  who  would  use  what  they  ad- 
mire, wifliout  regard  to  its  efiicacy  or  applicability.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  Speaker  has  not,  on  several  occasions,  dis- 
played, in  argument,  a  very  manly,  judicious  understanding ;  but 
he  evidently  has  a  strong  bias  towaids  the  florid.  It  is  a  taste 
somewhat  new  in  an  English  Speaker,  and  rather  seems  to  belong 
to  a  neighbouring  nation.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Abbot  will  be  the  less 
tenacious  of  his  ornamental  style,  when  he  recollects,  that  it  was 
the  great  affectation  of  the  revolutionary  orators,  and  particularly 
of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  when  he  was  president  of  the  CouncU  of 
Five  Hundred.  The  shewy  harangues  which  that  gentleman  then 
made  would  disgrace  a  school-boy ;  and,  by  the  way,  unless  his 
taste  in  poetry  is  far  superior  to  his  oratorical  taste,  he  will  be  a 
very  mediocre  bard  indeed,  something  between  a  Fitzgerald  and  a 
Rosa  Matilda — ^very  dull  and  very  frisky.    But^  whatever  may  be 
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ttdd  of  the  Speaker's  taste  in  style,  no  one  can  impeach  the  man* 
Ixness  of  his  character,  as  feur  as  regards  the  vigilant  enei^  with 
which  he  transacts  the  business  of  his  office,  and  the  firm  inti^grity 
with  which,  on  several  occasions,  he  has  supported  his  own  dig* 
nitj  and  that  of  the  House.  The  bunt  of  honest  indignation, 
and  the  dignified  argument,  which  he  displayed  on  the  question 
of  the  sale  of  seats  in  Parliament,  oueht  never  to  be  forgotten. 
It  were  well  if  every  member  would  keep  that  speech  as  a  ma^ 
nual,  and  peruse  it  at  least  once  a  month.  If  the  Speaker  had 
ten  thousand  ridiculous  peculiarities,  such  conduct  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  redeem  him  into  esteem;  much  more  should  it  hav» 
that  effect  when,  all  that  can  be  alledged  against  him,  beside  that  his 
taste  smacks  too  much  of  the  CoUege,  is,  that  f<Mr  a  little  man  he 
IS  rather  too  pompous :  in  other  words,  to.  use  ah  illustration  in 
his  own  way,  and  which  he  will  understand — ^that,  with  the  size 
of  Tydeus,  he  assumes  the  portly  carriage  of  Agamemnon." 

The  House  of  Commons  is  the  representation  ol  the  various 
order  of  society.  The  landed  interest-^the  mercantile  interest 
-—the  privileged  orders^—and  the  professions-^^Aix  have  their 
adequate  proportion  of  advocates  to  assert  their  claims.  But, 
where  is  that  class  of  persons  who,  without  rbfbrbncb  to 

ANY  PARTIAL  INTERESTS^  DAEES  TO  SPEAK  THE  SENTIMENTS, 
AND  MAGNANIMOUSLY  TO  UPHOLD  THE  RIGHTS,  OF  THE  NATION 
AT  LARGE? 

MR.  WHITBREAD; 

''  The  history  of  Parliamebt  will  supply  but  few  names  to  whom 
this  description  would  be  applicable:  Mr.  Fox,  with  all  his  liberal 
thinking  and  benevolent  feeling,  was  too  much  attached  to  party 
views :  and  Mr.  Windham,  who  has  been  absurdly  proclaimed  as 
a  complete  specimen  of  the  English  character,  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  unnatural  compound  of  heterogeneous  qiudities  to  wlddi  the 
i^ame  of  Englishman  was  ever  affiled.  His  brilliant  talents,  his 
manly  courage,  his  cheerful  good  nature,  will  very  readily  be  al<' 
lowed  tQ  be  perfectly  English :  but  what  shall  be  said  of  the  ob- 
lique sophistries  of  his  understandings  of  his  want  of  feeling; 
and,  above  all,  of  that  blind  misapprehension  which  induced  him 
to  believe  that  the  people  of  England  were  a  swinish  multitude, 
incapable  of  reflection,  and  in  whom  not  even  the  common  and 
brutal  virtue  of  bravery  could  be  cherished  without  cock-figlits, 
iMid  bull-baits,  and  Jew  boxers.  It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate 
many  more  inconsistencies  of  his  character,  such  as  his  mixture  of 
the  fine  gentleman  and  the  coarse  joker,  of  the  refined  theorist 
and  blundering  observer:  but  enough  has,  probably,  been  said,, 
to  shew  that  such  a  man  could  not  be  called  the  representative  of 
tjie  English  pepple.  . . 

*'  )t  is  toMr.  Whitbxead,  alone,  that  this  title  seems  entirely 
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dae.  He  is  an  epitome  of  the  national  cbaneter.  It  is  lie  who 
i^resents  the  atndght^forward  good  tense-<-4he  wannth  of  hearty 
aometimest  indiacreet^  but  always  generoa8—4he  simple  manners, 
aometime  abrupt^  but  always  kind— the  stardy  honesty^  som^mca 
roughs  but  always  consistent-^the  shrewd  penetiutlon,  ever  actiTe> 
but  ever  candid<«— the  boldness  of  spirit^  somethnes  violent,  but 
always  steady;  which;  altogether,  haye  ever  been  oonsidered  as 
the  inftdlible  marks  of  a  g^enuine  Englishman.  His  ^cterior  is  as ' 
Bttglish  as  his  mind.  His  steady  eye;  his  countenance,  deeply- 
mafked  with  thoughtfulness,  but  fluctuating  with  feeling;  his 
sober  gait;  his  unaffected  gestures;  even  the  decided  vigofous 
cast  of  his  person,  give  assurance  of  a  man  who  belongs  to  a 
country  where  the  slaked  soul  may  yet  walk  abroad  and  feel  no 
shame-— where,  as  yet,  the  artificial  mummeries  of  a  corrupt  civi« 
liaation  are  not  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  public  reputation-^ 
where,  as  yet,  there  is  none  of  the  imbecflity  of  denaturalised 
states.  The  very  plainness  of  his  dress  shews  that  he  is  one  of 
that  people,  among  whom  the  coni^eiousness  of  internal  rectitude 
*  is  esteemed  as  the  surest  property  and  the  noblest  ornament.  I 
have  frequently  smiled  at  an  observation  of  persons  whom  I  have 
taken  with  me  to  hear  Mr.  Whitbread:  they  have  allowed  the 
energy  and  acuteness  of  his  understcAding,  the  honest  boldness  of 
his  s^itiments,  and  the  tone  of  feeling  which 'gives  an  interest  to 
all  that  he  says ;  but  they  jthink  him  unpolished— deficient  in  the 
graces.  Alas !  how  much  they  mistake  the  objects  and  views  of  that 
distinguished  commoner.  He  does  not  take  his  daily  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  make  graceful  obeisances,  and 
pronounce  pretty  periods :  he  leaves  such  small  trifling  to  the  Cas* 
tkreaghs  and  the  Cannings :  he  comes' there  to  do  the  business  of^ 
the  nation,  to  take  care  that  the  common-weal  receives  no  injury, 
to  watch  over  find  protect  the  Constitution  against  the  intem- 
perance of  zeal  and  the  insidiousness  of  ambition,  to  animate  and 
assist  the  labours  of  the  honest,  to  crush  the  efifoita  of  the  fraudu^ 
lent  and  the  selfish,  to  vindicate  the  oppressed,  to  speak  troth. 
To  object  to  a  man  occupied  in  such  exalted  pursuits,  that  his 
manner  is  not  exquisitely  polished,  is  as  silly  as  it  would  be  to 
complain  that  Michael  Angelo  has  not  the  prettiness  of  Watteau-— 
that  Milton  wants  the  softness  of  Sedley — ^that  Newton  is  not  so 
entertaining  as  Goldsmith.  I  admire,  and  very  sincerely,  the 
courtesy  and  urbanity  of  Lord  Castlereagh:  they  are  the  becom- 
ing decorations  of  his  situatiod:  he  is  backed  by  the  powerful  in* 
fluence  of  Administration,  and  has  leisure  to  be  gentle  without 
any  detriment.  Not  so>the  man  who  has  to  fight  frequently,  al* 
most  unassisted,  against  the  compact  energies  of  Government.  A 
soft  answer,  or  a  candid  smile, may  turn  away  wrath;  but  cannot 
conquer  positive  force:  and,  to  attempt  to  overthrow  a  minis- 
terial measure,  by  the  help  of  ele^nt  sentences  and  comely  ac^ 
tion,  would  be  about  as  wise  as  to  storm  a  triple  battery  with  a 
fuk  of  painted  feathers.    Hie  mataer,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Whitbread 
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I  pefieadtf  ootUKmaat  to  his  obJMto:  be  aim&  at  mrakeningp 
tlie  altentioii  of  the  iadolent^  at  rolling  the  fears  of  the  gj^iiltyi 
luid  f6r  liiis'imrpofte  it  is  essential  thst  he  should  appear  in  esraest 
•A*-a  eonclugkm  to  which  few  persons  would  come^  if  thej  saw  him 
ttore  attentive  ahout  the  fona  than  the  matter  of  his  apeeclies# 
t  confess  I  likcf  to  witness  hid  sharp^  sometimes  boisterous  attacks 
Ufa  the  complacent  strength  of  Administiation.  He  attacks  those 
who  are  able  to  defend  themselvea;  and  he  attacks  them  in  the 
way  best  svfted  to  his  purpose.  I  like  his  manner  also;  becoime 
it  form^  an  agreeable  contrast  to  that  contemptiUe  namby-pembji 
gentleness^  which  is  now  becoming  so  fashionable  in  the  House  c^- 
Commons.  If  ever  I  am  indined  to  think  it  overbearing,  it  ia 
When  he  makes  an  assault  on  the  inoffensive  simplicity  of  the 
Chancellor* of  the  Exchequer.  I  hav^  seen  that  gentleman  as 
much  stdrtled  by  Mr.  Whitbread^  as  a  girl  by  a  discborge  of  artil* 
lery:  he,  at  lengthy  Irises^  and  looks  about  him  with  a  face  of  the 
most  helpless  dismay/  and  is  compelled  to  grasp  tightly  with  both 
hands  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  before  lie  can  muster 
courage  to  articulate  one  syllable  in  answer.  Here,  tiien,  Mr* 
Whitbread  might,  perhaps,  relax  a  little  of  the  severity  c»f  lua 
manner,  feom  a  consideration  of  the  unresisting  nature  of  his  op« 
ponent,  who,  is>  at  the  same  time^  one  of  the  best  intentioned  meii 
of  the  Hou9e.  But  enough,  and  more,  has  been  said  on  this  sap«> 
posed  defect  of  Mr.  Whitbread :  and,  indeed,  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  allude  to  it,  were  it  not  almost  the  only 
feult  which,  as  fer  as  I  have  heard,  even  his  enemies  can  ol^ect  te 
him. 

"  Those  who  wish  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  his  character/ 
must  not  look  to  two  or  three  particular  speeches,  but  to  tiie 
whole  tenour  of  his  public  life.  They  will  then  see  a  consistency 
of  action,  which  is  to  be  found  in  few  other  public  men :  they 
will  see  a  man  always  the  strenuous  and  watchful  opponent  of 
Administration,  not  from  any  paltry  ambition  of  place,  but  on  the 
greatest  constitutional  ground  of  operating  as  a  check  to  the  'na« 
tural  tyranny  of  h'gh  power:  they  will  see  a  pati^iot,  who,  while 
his  heart  glows  at  the  proud  triumphs  of  his  own  countrymen, 
can  find  leisure  to  think  of  the  welfare  of  other  nations  besides  his 
own:  they  will  see  an  advocate,  ever  accessible,  and  ever  ready  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  injured,  whether  it  be  an  oppressed  alien, 
or  over-punished  convict,  or  an  insalted  Princess :  they  will  see 
that  union  of  talent  and  perseverance,  of  justice  and  courage,  of 
eloquence  and  sound  sense,  which  makes  the  cause  of  Truth  as 
irresistible  as  it  is  respectable.  People,  who  think  only  of  minis-' 
terial  majorities,  will  call  this  an  exaggerated  statement;  and 
say,  that  too  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  labours  of  this 
distinguished  member.  They  have  not  thoroughly  considered  the 
subject.  Mr.  Whitbread  cannot,  indeed,  command  a  majority  of 
votes ;  but  he  can,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  does,  on  most  impor- 
tant occasions^  command  a  sMtjority.  of  opinions.    Above  aU^  be 
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eommaiids^  md  guides,  the  seiiBe  of  tlie  natkm«**«  fifroe  leu  tiaMt 
jQuire  powerful  than  the  House  of  CommonB,  because  it  always, 
directly  or  indirectly,  influences  the  conduct  of  that  aasembly* 
l^o  this  the  proudest  minister  is  forced  to  bow :  with  reference  to 
this,  he  fabricates  every  measure:  a  piece  of  meditated  tyranny  ia 
«Upped  away  from  this  law;  a  patch  of  desirable  fraud  is  torn  off 
from  that  arrangement;  ana  corruption  itself  is  quietly  purged  of 
the  most  acrid  particles  of  its  poison.  Such  is  the  power  of  a  great 
HMMnal  check,  when  directed  by  an  able  and  honest  man.  Nay> 
aubh  is  the  attention  of  Mr.  Whitbread  to  every  branch  of  parlia«; 
mentary  business;  such  is  his  acuteness,  and  such  his  fearless** 
ness,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  a  dirty  parish  or  county  job 
has  been  stripped  of  half  its  intended  baseness,  lest  it  should  be 
noticed  and  denounced  by  that  vigilant  and  upright  commoner, 
l^iis  is  an  elevation  of  dignified  usefulness,  to  which  the  most 
sanguine  ambition  could  htmdly  hope  to  aspire:  and  to  this  piQud 
height  hn  has  raised  himself  by  the  sheer  force  of  consistency* 
His  talents  are  great;  but  talents,  unsupported  by  the  public 
esteem,  are  nothing  else  than  '  leather  or  prunella.'  Look  at  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Mr.Tierney;  the  first  of  them  the  most  variously* 
gifted  man  of  the  age ;  the  second,  qualified  to  be  one  of  the  most 
wseDol:  but,  owing  to  a  real  or  an  apparent  want  of  independence 
of  character,  what  are  they?— -The  first,  a  mere  drinker  of  wine; 
the  aeoood,  a  maker  of  amusing  speeches  from  the  back  benches.* 
By  attributing  so  much  tQ  the  influence  of  honesty,  I  would  not 
be  supposed  to  under*rate  the  intellectual  power  of  Mr.  Whit« 
bread:  there  is  a  quickness,  a  dexterity,  and  an  energy  about  hia 
understanding,  which  makes  him  one  of  the  best  and  most  fbr- 
audable  debaters  in  the  House.  ^  He  detects  a  sophistry  with  the 
ken  of  an  eaele,  and  breaks  in  pieces  a  falsehood  with  the  vigour 
of  a  lion.  He  is,  moreover,  the  most  eloquent  speaker  in  the 
House— if  eloquence  consist,  not  in  ornamented  sentences,  but  in 
the  language  which,  coming  from  the  heart,  never  fails  to  touch 
the  heart.  His  speeches  afford  a  most  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
mild  circomlpcutions  of  government  harangues,  and  the  gaudy 
rhetoric  of  theatrical  declamation.'  Before  his  matter  has  nuule 
an  impression,  there  is  a  warmth  and  earnestness  about  his  tones 
which  rouses  and  interests  all  his  auditors.  They  listen,  and  are 
Qhanned  with  the  manly  spirit  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  simple 
strength  of  his  diction :  instead  ^f  the  cold  artifices  of  compo^ 
s^tion,  he  gives  them  the  natural  dignity  of  impassiotied  thinking; 
for  the  splendid  figures  of  spee^,  he  gives  them  the  p^^e  bright^ 
ness  of  the  image  of  trut)i. 

'^  Some  persons  may  regret  that  Mr.  Whitbread  is  never  likely 
to  attain  fi^'ny  of  the  usual  objects  of  ambition:  but,  can  any  peer-^ 
age,  or  blue  ribbon,  be  equal  to  the  dignity  of  being  hailed  by  the 

*  "  Many  of  Mr.  Tleincy*t  tpMches  are  as  ftill  of  good  jense  as  of  joke ;  yet^ 
ap  it  i«,  tlie  Hou^e  thinks  them  only  designed  for  entertaiameau*' 
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mnitreMl  {)eople  as  the  people's  guardian  >  His  eye  iftilches  ftr 
the  good  of  the  nation :  its  eye  is  ever  "fixed  upon  him  with  a  proud 
and  admiti^'  confidence.  The  people  are  never  ungrateAil^  bul 
-cheerfolly  gire'  to  eveiy  merit  its  dtie  reward.  The  succcmliid 
warrior  reaps  wealth  and  honours:  the  skilfiil  negotiator  nay,  if 
lie  please,  enjoy  the  same  recompense  for  his  lahours:  hutBn§^ 
land  resenres  its  full  tide  of  gratitude,  aifeetion^  and  esteem,  to 
that  man  who  has,  through  twenty  years  of  astluous  oMifli6t»  Tin^ 
^iHcated  the  rights  of  freedom  and  humanity,  and'whose  suocessfol 
toils  justly  eiiititle  him  to  be  called  hei^'greaitetfl  'and  most  uaeM 
citfacn;* 

LORD  CA9TLEREAGH.    , 

^^  Lord  Ca^tlereagh  is  the  u^versal  and  Uhsujiported  defeniar 
of  every  ministerial  project:  even  Mr.  Vansittart's  patent  sohamfe 
of  finance  hung  lingering  between  life  and  death— its  parefit  heiog 
unable  to  utter  one  intelligible-  sentence  against  thi^  fierce  and 
persevering  denunciations  of  Mr.Tiemey,  till  Lord  Gaatlsreagk 
brought  a  long  speech  to  its  support,  and  carried  it  through,  amid 
the  acclamittions  of  those  who  could  not  'spetik  one  word  in  its 
favour.  Whatever,  indeed,  be  the  subject,  up  starts  Lord  Caado- 
reagh,  a  sort  M  Pericles  in  miniature,  and  devdq»es  his  ikediovs 

'  thread  of  ideas  in  a  speech  seldom  less  than  of  two  hamrs  length: 
for  his  Lordship  seems  to  have  an  opinion  simttar  to  tha^PhariMat, 
that  he  shafl  be  heard  for  his  much  talking.    Well— -but  some- 

'  foody  will,  perhaps,  intermpir— his  Lordship  must  be  a  prodigious 
man,  who  ^can  talk  on  every  thing,  and  for  so  long  a  time.  This 
Ihcuity  is,  undoubtedly,  curiously  peculiar;  but,  1  apprehend,  not 
miraculous.  It  may  be  thus  explained:  his  ideas*  are  fyw,  and 
puny^  but  his  words,  the  symbols  or  .phantoms  ai  his  ideasj^^aae 
extended  to  a  supernatural  expansion — so  that  the  sigaifier,  and 
the  thing  signified,  bear  the  same  proportion,  which  one  sometimes 
observes  between  a  small  heavy  stone  and  its  alarming  ahadow, 
elongated  to  the  distance  of  many  a  r6od. 

"  It  is  peculiar,  also,  to  Lord  Castlereagh  to  be  hcurd  with 
much  apparent  respect,  and  even  fondness,  though  tUa  style  of  his 
harangues  is  decidedly  the  dullest  in  the  Lower  House.  He  lias 
no  imagination;  no  energy,  either  of  thought  or  language^  no 
spirit  in  his  ma^ner:  and,  though  he  is  perpetually  aiming  at  un- 
common words  and  forms,  yet  I  never  remember  him  to  have 
struck  out  one  happy  combination*  His  involutions  of  sentences 
have  been  much  ridiculed,  as  rendering  his  meaning  frequently 
inaccessible :  and  his  adversaries  and  rivals  have  generally  ascribed 
this  obscurity  to  design,  and  call  it  a  stratagem  to  escape  from  any 
open  declaration  of  his  sentiments,  which  might  be  in  'the  way^of 
future  arrangements.  I  do  not  think  so:  I  believe  Lord  Castle- 
reagli  to  be  sincere  in  most  of  his  opinions,  and  more  free  from 
uncandid  evasions  than  most  of  the  political  aspirants  of  the  day: 
be  has^  at  leasts  as  much  public  integrity,  and  as  strong  clain»  to 
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ftUks  ceiAl«aoe,  m  Mr.  Fonsonby^  ajuLa  vast  deal  inore>  I  ap« 
pr^iendj  tban  Mr.  Canning.    The  perpl^ity  of  hU  diction  I  im* 
fMite  to  that  anjuoua  laboriousnesa  so  common  to  a  mind  inqulr- 
io^y  but  not  acute  3  whose  ideaa,  being  indistinct  and  half-formed^ 
iean,  «f  eomrpe,  never  produce  dearund  perfect  images  j  but  which, 
4ieiag  ei^r  to  communicate  its  notions,  endeavours,  by  every  arti* 
Ace  of  variety,  quantity,  and  length,  to  supply  the  place  of  Qimpli- 
•dty  acid  energy.    It  is  like  the  variegated  patch-wpxk  of  a  beg* 
gar'a  gturmAnt»  where  a  thousand  diversities  of  rags^  however  ai^- 
fiiUy  pheed,  form  but  an  ill  substitute  for  a  firm  and  unifona 
texture;  or  like  an  unwieldy  levy*en-masse,  instead  of  a  compacts 
well-organized,  and  manageable  army.    A  more  trifling  peculuurity 
is  that  a£fected  pronunciation,  with  Which  he  enervates  the  mas- 
cttKife  totinda  of  our  tongue :  suc^^or  instance,  as  calling  '■  kMtw- 
jbdgiew'  *mriMge^ — ^^  Commons,*  '.cummins* — '  discussion,'  'diMi^ 
jBi*— «iid  sevieial  others..  This  is  so  curious  an  eai^cfption  to  tl^e 
uanal  i^n,  dull  common  sense  of  Lprd  Castiereag^,  Jiiat  I  ci^ 
only  a0(NN(iit  for  it  by  supposing  that  Lady  C.  who  ia  a  lady  of  let- 
ters, may  have  some  favourite  tht^ory  of  enunciation,  intended  to 
aupersede  Shoridan^s  or  Walker^s,  and  that  she  has  engaged  hfr 
ncAile  husband  to  try  its  efficacy  and  power  of  pleasing  in  the  firyt 
•MienaJbly  of  tibe  nation.    One  pii^rile  a^eotation  m^  be^^oigiven 
.him,  beeattse  it  seema  to  arouse  all  his  energiea,  and  really  stirs 
him  into  a  sort  of  warmth.    A  military  subject  is  to  him  what  gal* 
vanism  is  to  a  dead  frog:  he  jumps  about  with  syxqptoma  pf  Ufi^, 
which  might  deoeive  a  common  observer,  till,  on  lcM>king  for  the 
animating  soul,  you  find  that  all  these  exertiona  w^re  merely  acci- 
dentil.    Whence  this  military  propenfiity  proceeds,  I  cannot  tell: 
his  father  was  a  colonel  of  Volunteers,  and  himself  -commands  a 
regoneat  of  Militia:  but  this  is  the  case  with  a  spore  or  two  other 
members  of  the  House.    It  can  hardly  arise  from  his  hooking  well 
in  the  military  dress,  though  he  is  fond  of  appearing  in  it  j  for  he' 
must  know  thkt  he  looks  the  accomplished  gentleman  in  any  garb- 
Indeed,  this  is  the  fevourable  side  of  Lord  Castlereagh,    His 
haadsome  person,  his  intelligent  and  well-defined  countenance, 
his  concilifitory  tone,  his  graceful  manners,  Kus  mildness,  urbanity, 
and  invincible  courtesy,  ensure  him  popularity,  and  even  fondnessl 
fnmi  the  House  of  C<Maunons,  in  spite  of  his  dullness,  and  in  spite 
of  his  political  errors.    Personal  and  even  political  animosity  loaes 
daily  some  of  its  rancour,  from  the  influence  8l  that  gentleness 
which  never  irritates,  and  is  as  slow  to  be  irritated;  whose  polish 
makes  the  sharpest  arrow,  which  anger  can  shoot,  glide  from  him 
harmless;  and  whose  softness  neutralizes  the  most  acrid  venom. 
Thus,  though  he  is  utterly  deficient  in  the  marks  of  the  real  Eng« 
l|^h  character,  and  is  as  little  like  his  native  Irish;  though  he  bias 
no  honest  indiscretions,  no  bursts  of  feeling,  no  fecrless  unhesi- 
tating avowals,  at  onoe  imprudent  and  noble — ^yet  he^is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  favourite,  since  the  time  of  Lord  North,  in  an  assGDU* 
bly  consisting  of  four-fifths  of  £nglidunen.    Mr«  Percival  was 
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liked,  and  d^sehredly,  as  an  amiable  gentleman;  but  then  be  fan* 
eied  himself  a  vrli,  and  he  really  had  some  power  of  6ai;casm. 
With  this  dangerous  talent  often  has  he  roused  the  sleeping  Whiga 
Into  all  the  ibucout  of  party-rage  at  the  end  of  a  long  debate^ 
which  had  been  for  hoars  conducted  with  the  preraUing  apathy 
of  the  day.  Thus,  he  had  almost  as  many  political  enemies  as 
Mr.  Pitt,  though  he  was  as  gentle,  as  the  other  was  haughty  and 
unaccommodating.  Lord  Castlereagh  has-  no'  wit,  nor  power  of 
satire  3  and  he  is  too  prudent,  or  too  good  natured,  to  shew  the 
wish  to  strike.  Without  the  energy  sufficient  to  make  the  blow 
cftctoaL" 

THB  CITY  MEMBERS. 

''  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  considerable,  is  Mr.  Aldennan 
Combe:  a  gentleman,  of  whom  I  am  as  unwilling  as  I  am  unable 
to  say  any  thing  derogatory*:  his  consistency  of  conduct  has  en* 
sured  him  the  favour  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  respect  of  all 
worthy  men.  Yet,  I  must  be  allowed  to  regret  that  a  man,  whose 
principles  are  so  estimable,  cannot  enforce  them  by  any  power  of 
words,  or  of  utterance.  His  delivery  is  so  rapid,  indistinct,  end 
without  a  pause,  that,  though  I  have  heard  him  fifty  times>  I 
would  not  swear  to  the  authenticity  of  a  single  sentence.  His 
speaking  is  like  the  writing  of  an  uneducated  girl — it  haa  no 
punctuation,  no  stop,  not  even  a  comma.  It  puts  you  out  of 
breath  to  listen;  and  yet  it  seems  to  cost  him  bo  effort.  His  face 
is  all  tranquillity;  while  his  lips  are  precipitating,  overthrowing, 
and  destroying  every  word  that  passes  them.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  I  conceive  this  trifling  defect  to  be  any  serious  draw- 
back from  the  respectability  of  his  character;  it  merely  mars  all 
elTects  which  he  might  produce  as  a  speaker.  What  a  very  different 
person  is  Sir  James  Slmw !  Any  one  may  see  that  he  is  a  citiaen 
and  alderman.  How  slowly  and  majestically  the  words  march 
from  his  mouth:  how  impressive  and  solemh  his  enunciation! 
Not  a  particle  escapes  without  an  emi)hasi8;  aiid  conjunctions  and 
adverbs  assume  the  dignity  of  moral  axioms.  How  I  should  pity 
the  Minister,  if  the  matter  of  the  Baronet  were  equal  to  his  man* 
ner:  for  nothing  short  of  the  wisdom  of  Lord  Bacon  could  be 
adequately  and  appropriately  delivered  in  a  style  of  utterance 
which,  with  mysterious  portent,  pauses  between  every  word.  The 
philosopher,  whose  wonds  were  sentences,  might  require  such 
re-iting  places  for  the  undersUmding;  but  he,  whose  sentences  are 
but  words,  must  not  be  allowed  to  consume  so  much  of  our  time. 
' — ^Ha!  my  good-humoured  pleasant. Sir,  is  that  you?  My  ever- 
cheerful  Sit  William  Curtis.  I  am  glad  to  see  you !  If  I  say  one 
word  against  you,  may  I  never  partake  of  your  hospitality !  What, 
though  the  world,  my  good  friend,  is  fond  of  retailins^  your  blun- 
ders, and  gives  you  no  credit  for  even  common  understanding ; 
the  world  is  ever  mistaking :  and  I  will  undertake  to  tell  it,  that 
no  man  in  the  City  possesses  more  shrewdness  and  common  sense., 
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nor  takes  a  juster  view  of  common  political  squabbles.  I  wQl  say, 
that  I  know  no  man  who>  without  affecting  honesty  and  independ- 
ence^  i9  more  substantially  honest  and  independent.  It  is  true, 
|hat  in  all  the  greater  questions  which  require  extensive  inform  a-* 
tion  and  ampler  views,  yo\i  are  no  better  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  gentlemen  and  citizens,  who  think  it  safer  to  support  the 
government,  than  to  sanction  a  speculation  which  they  cannot  un- 
derstand. Nay — you  frown — ^you  are  ungrateful:  I  have  really 
said  of  you  as  much  as  you  deserve,  and  shall  expect  to  hear  you 
acknowledge  it  when  you  are  in  better  humour  after  dinner. 

"  Of  Mr.  Alderman  Atkins,  I  know  very  little 3  and  shall  not, 
therefore,  pretend  to  say  much.  He  seems  a  sensible  man,  and 
is  very  well  informed  on  mercantile  questions :  he  expresses  his 
thbughts  with  sufficient  fluency,  and  in  a  tone  tolerably  free  from 
affectation  or  importance.  He  was  a  member  some  time  before 
he  represented  the  City  5  and,  from  his  experience  and  judgment, 
is  an  excellent  chairman  in  private  committees.  He  generally 
votes  with  the  Ministry;  but  I  am  not  aware,  at  least  at  present, 
that  this  circumstance  at  all  diminishes  his  respectability. 

'*  Upon  the  whole,  the  City  Members  seem  nearly  as  good  as 
they  have  ever  been :  there  is  not,  indeed,  ataong  them  any  man 
with  the  extensive  knowledge  and  sound  vigorous  understanding 
of  Sir  John  Barnard.  But  such  a  man  is  not  to  be  found  every 
day :  Mr.  Baring  comes  the  nearest  to  that  eminent  merchant ;  but, 
unfortunately,  his  hesitating  delivery  destroys  more  than  half  his 
power.  The  City,  however,  may  congratulate  itself,  that  if  its 
representatives  want  commanding  talents,  yet,  they  are  not  fac* 
tious  like  Pilkington,  nor  mulish  like  Crosby,  nor  impudent  like 
,  Beckford,  nor  profligate  like  Wilkes." 

The  next  portrait  to  be  exhibited^  is  that  of  a  high  profes- 
sional character,  whose  career  commenced  in  native  notoriety 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  acquired  reputa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons.  Previously,  however,  to  this 
exhibition^  we  desire  to  offer  to  that  personage  some  few  com* 
parative  reflections  on  the  standard  accomplishments  of  an 
orator;  dependent,  as  we  consider  them,  on  the  two*-fold  pos- 
session of  style  and  pronunciation. 

Good  style  is  fouiided  in  good  sense ;  and  the  best  language 
is  delivered  with  the  least  labour.  It  may  be  figurative,  florid, 
ornamented,  and  highly  polished;  still  it  must  be  clear,  easy, 
natural,  and  unaffected.  It  can  never  offend  the  ear,  encumber 
the  sense,  or  peiplex  the  thoughts.  It  avoids  long  and  tedious 
sent^ces;  it  is  laconic,  yet  expressive:  full,  not  crowded;  it 
unites,  in  short,  perspusuous  brevity  with  attic  elegance. 

When  it  was  asked  of  Pyrrhus,  what  he  esteemed  the  first 
quality  in  an  orator^  he  replied— Pronunciatipn, 
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What  the  second? — Pronunciation. 

And  the  third? — Pronunciation. 

Virgil  pronounced  his  own  verses  with  such  a  seductive 
sweetness,  and  fascinating  grace^  that,  according  to  Seneca, 
Julius  Mpntanus  (a  poet  highly  distinguished  by  Tiberius) 
used  to  say^  ^^  that  he  could  steal  Virgil's  verses^  if  he  could 
steal  his  voice,  expression,  and  gesture;'-  for  the  same  verses, 
that  ^bunded  to  rapture  when  Virgil  read  them,  were^  in  a  man- 
Ber,  harsh  and  mute  in  the  mouth  of  another^ 

The  orations  of  the  philosopher  Favorinus,  in  the  days  of 
Hadrmn,  were  so  impressive  on  his  hearers,  that  Romans,  who 
understood  not  Greek,  were  charmed  into  compreliension  by 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  the  modulation  oi,  his  periods,  and  the 
harmony  of  look  and  gesture  that  perfected  the  whole. 

When  Eschines  had  been  banished  Athens,  he  pronounced, 
before  a  general  assembly  of  Rhodians,  an  oration  he  had  for* 
merly  delivered  at  Athens,  in  accusation  against  Ctesiphon,  of 
seditious  tendency.  On  the  day  following,  he  pronounced  the 
defence,  as  it  had  been  delivered  by  Demosthenes.  At  the 
conclusion,  observing  the  emotion  of  his  audience,  Eschines 
exclaimed, '"  How  would  ye  have  felt,  my  friends,  had  ye 
heard  the  lion,  in  person,  roar  his  declamation?" 

What  an  idea  of  oratory!  But  the  nervous  flexibility  and 
liquid  splendour  of  the  voice  of  the  one,  might  be  compared 
with  the  song  of  a  Siren;*  whereas,  the  latter  was  majestically 
vigorous;  ^^  addidit  et  vultUm  verbis.'* 

From  the  «ncients,  we  remove  to  moderns.  My  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, gifted  by  nature,  with  felicitous  wit  and  flowing  ge- 
nius, superadded  application,  critical  knowledge,  and  d,  study  of 
the  best  Mrriters  on  composition  and  eloquence.  His  classic 
pursuits  gave  him  an  easy  and  graceful  familiarity,  modelled 
on  the  good  sense,  the  elegant  taste,  and  refined  composition 
of  (he  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  historians,  and  orators.  And, 
to  this  **  dress  of  thought,**  he  owed  all  that  captivating  per- 
suasion, by  which  he  ruled  the  passions  and  affections  of  his 
enraptured  auditory:  often,  indeed,  at  the  expense  of  plain 
truth,  reason,  and  argument.  Thus,  nature  and  art,  combining 
with  the  splendid  advantages  of  birth,  fortune,  and  high  official 
distinction,  gave  his  Lordslup  pre-eminence  in  every  circle  of 
grandeur  and  magnificence :  and,  thence,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered, that  his  style  upon  ordinary  occasions,  as  well  as  through- 
out his  epistolary  correspondence,  was  easy  and  unembarrassed, 
correct  and  elegant,  enriched  with  apposite  metaphors,  and  all 
the  splendid  ornaments  of  the  polite  'scholar  and  the  accom- 
pU3b^   gentleman.       His  style,  notwithstanding,  was   too 
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smooth,  too  delicate,  too  degant,  to  be  entitled  Oratolyi  oi',  to 
claim  rank  with  the  pathetic  and  sublime«  He  was  a  wit,  ra- 
ther than  an  oraton  He  excelled  on  the  lovers  lut^  rather 
than  on  the  martiftl  trumpet*  His  eloquence, '  like  a  vernal 
breeze,  swept  o*er  the  murmuring  rill :  it  partook  not  the  gran- 
deur of  the  tempest:  it  was  not  awful  in  the  sublimities  of 
thunder  and  lightning. 

.  He  possessed,  fi^m  experience  and  reflection^  a  deep  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  human  nature — particulfurly  as  to  its 
follies,  its  weaknesses,  and  its  vices.  But,  of  its  intelleetuai 
dignity,  its  moral  perfection,  and  its  nobler  attributes,  he  had 
no  distinct  conception.  In  politics,  he  was  the  pupil  of  Ma- 
ehiavel  and  Tacitus.  He  admitted  as*  lawful,  in  the  meanfl, 
whatever  was  expedient  to  the  end  proposed.  His  moral  cha- 
Xdcter  iseasily  summed  up.  His  best  virtue  was  a  polite  vice: 
he  was  an  insinuating  flatterer,  an  insidious  friend,  a  faithless 
guesty  a. vain  orator,  a  venal  patriot,  an  ambitious  statesman! 

Let  us  contrast  this  character  with  the  late  Lord  North.  His 
Lordship  had  never  sacriflced  to  the  graces,  nor  studied  the 
flourishes  of  eloquence ;  but,  in  the  essentials  of  oratcny,  few 
speakeits  ranked  above  him.  On  opening  his  budget^  he  dis-* 
covered  the  clear' and  able  financier:  a  talent,  that  may  be 
esteemed  the  bulwark  of  a  commercial  empire.  His  schemes 
for  raising  supplii^s  were  clearly  arranged,  and  forcibly  imder-* 
stood;  and  his  selection  of  objects  of  increased  revenue,  al-» 
ways  discovered  a  perfect  knowledge  oiF  the  strength  and  sinews 
4>f  the  nation.  In  reply,  he  was  simple,  yet  grandr— ^exhibiting, 
amid  surrounding  perils,  that  aimed  a  death-blow  at  hia  coim-» 
try,  that  dignified  perseverance,  founded  in  patriotic  heroism^ 
and  supporj;ed  by  conscious  rectitude,  which  confirmed  the 
countenance  of  his  sovereign,  and  claimed  the  applause  of  the 
^  people.— Now  to  Mr.  Attorney  G<;neral.     . 

SIR  WILLIAM  GARROW. 
'^  Sir  William  is  an  ingenious  man>  more  skilled  in  human  na«* 
ture  than  legal  lore;  he  has  a  penetration  amounting  almost  to 
intuition  into  the  motives  of  vulgar  depravity^  and  can  trace  a  low 
.trick  through  all  the  mazes  of  a  pettifogger's  cunning:  but  his 
view  of  mankind,  though  accurate  as  far  as  its  extent^  is  at  the 
same  time  very  confined.  Who  ever  heard  him  utter  a  liberal  and 
philosophical  sentiment^  or,  in  fact,  any  thing  which  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  he  had  any  notion  that  mankind  consists  of 
any  other  classes  of  creature^  besides  rogues  and  fools,  always  ex* 
excepting  the  venerable  persons  who  happen  to  be  judges  or 
great  officers  for  the  time  being?  His  idea  of  men  is  about  as 
correct^  as  if  a  person  should  take  his  opinion  of  London  fiom  thA 
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kneftW  Wappihg;  or  deny  the  picturesque  beauties  of  England^ 
because  he  had  been  nearly  choked  with  fogs  in  the  fens  of  Lin-^ 
colnshire.  I  should  like  to  know^  as  a  mere  satisfaction  of  curio* 
sity^  whether  any  process  of  Ihe  most  sensible  reasoning,  or  any 
series  of  the  best  authenticated  facts^  could  convince  Sir  William 
that  a  Jew  could  be  respectable^  or  a  scholar  not  an  idiot.  But 
Ihis  narrow-mindedness  is  the  defect  of  his  education^  the  ability 
^rith  which  he  has  improved  his  limited  vision  is  all  his  own.  His 
erudition,  or  knowledge  of  thingsy  is  still  more  scanty—- and  that 
'snatched^  not  taken — seized  rather  from  conversation^  than.^eoU 
lected  from  study :  yet,  what  he  knows,  he  knows  so  perfectly^ 
Iknd  oaa  express  so  dearly,  that  one  can  see  at  a  glance  that  he  has 
only  wanted  the  opportunity  of  instruction,  to  be  enabled  to  take 
rank  among  the  enlightened  thinkers  and  powerful  reasoners.  His 
apprehension  is  exceedingly  ready,  his  power  of  managing  his 
thoughts  great  and  unencumbered,  and  his  judgment  has  all  the 
correctness  of  common  sense.  Such  he  appears  at  the  bar  of  the 
King's  Bench;  and  such,  when  divested  of  his  pompous  canopy 
of  be^powdered  horse  hair,^  and  fvrnished  with  a  plain  brown 
wig,  he  takes  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  not^ 
however,  equally  successful  there  as  in  his  own  Court.  When- 
ever he  speaks,  his  unassuming  opening  and  unequalled  fluency 
betray  the  House  into  an  admiring  kindness :  they  begin  to  cheer  t 
this  hear,  keetr,  ia  his  ruin.  Warmed  by  the  applause,  he  in  an 
instant  loses  all  consciousness  of  the  scene  before  him — ^throws 
3side  his  cloak  of  humility — assumes  the  braggart  tone  with  which 
he  addresses  a  Jury — grows  more  shallow  and  more  dogmatic  in 
the  same  proportion  every  moment — and  "  to  suit  the  action  to 
the  word,'  accompanies  his  tempestuous  speeches  with  almost 
threatening  gesticulations.  At  length  he  sits  down,  having  of- 
fended or  annoyed  all  his  auditors,  and,  what  is  rather  curious, 
having  completely  disgusted  himself.  For  presumptuous  as  .is 
this  gentleman,  yet  his  presumption  is  more  than  equalled  by  his 
exceeding  bashfulness  :  his  rank,  hw  astonishing  success^  his  ta* 
lents,  well  known  both  to  himsel/a«d  the  world,  have  all  con- 
spired to  magnify  the  former  failing :  the  latter  arises  partly  from  a 
restricted  intercourse  with  society,  but  chiefly  from  his  own  keen 
sagacity.  For  let  a  silly  observation  or  an  error  of  ignorance  es* 
cape  him>— any  thing  which  may  be  converted  into  an  instru* 
ment  of  derision  against  him,— «nd  the  same  intensity  of  sights 
which  enables  him  to  apprehend  the  defects  of  others,' makes  him 
see  his  own  with  double  precision :  and  being  deficient  fc  dignity 
of  mind,  he  is  ready  to  sink  at  an  exposure  which  to  another  man 
would  be  the  veriest  trifle.  Sir  William  is  now,  rather  unexpect- 
edly I  believe  even  to  himself,  advanced  to  the  honours  of  his  pro« 
fession>  and  may  reasonably  look  for  still  higher  eminence :  should 

•  *'  For  the  information  of  the  i^orant,  I  must  discover  that  lawyers*  wi^ 
are  made  of  horse-hair. ' ' 
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tliat  happen^  he  is  one  of  those  to  whom  it  will  be  a  benefit  iii-« 
steod  of  a  disservice,  to  forget,  as  far  as  possible,  his  former  self/* 

SIR  SAMUEL  ROMILLY. 

'*  This  gentleman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  to  whom  no  rank 
could  g^ve  additional  lustre,  and  from  whose  character  to  take 
away  a  sentiment  or  an  action  would  be  to  detach  a  jewel  from  a 
crown:  such  is  the  general  consistency  and  harmony  of  its  part»« 
As  this  introduction  seems  to  portend  a  very  encomiastic  descrip- 
tion^  I  will,  before  I  proceed,  shew  that  I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
the  failing  usually  imputed  to  this  respectable  lawyer.     He  is 

.  said  to  be  easily  irritated ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  <he  tone 
JB  which  he  oj^ens  his  enlightened  plans  to  the  House  frequently 
indicates  wounded  feehngS}^  or  seems  to  imply,  that  he  shall  con-* 
aider  any  opposition  as  something  worse  than  mere  diffisrence  of 
opinion.  I  have  little  doubt  that  a  more  conciliating  manner 
would  have  been  more  effectual  for  his  purposes :  for  great  bodies 
of  men,  like  individuals,  must  be  flattered  into  goodness:  anger 
and  reproach  should  be  extended  only  to  old  of^nders^  who  are 
past  all  cure.  I  am  sorry,  therefore,  to  see  a  defect  in  Sir  Samuel, 
which  may  be  some  impediment  to  his  objects;  but  I  think  it 
may  be  easily  explained,  and  even  justified.  A  benevolent  man, 
who  is  on  the  watch  to  be  useful — ^whether  he  retires  to  solitary 
reflection,  or  walks  abroad  among  his  fellow-creature»— can  hard- 
ly pass  an  hour  in  which  some  circumstance  shall  not  present  it* 
self  to  disturb  and  agonize  his  feelings.  If  he  is  not,  what  many 
kind-rhearted  men  are,  constitutionally  careless;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  of  a  contemplative  cast,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  dis- 
engage the  painful  idea  from  his  mind:  it  haunts  his  dfeams,  and 

.  even  his  pleasures :  distresses  upon  distresses  accumulate  before 
his  recollection  or  his  imagination,  till  he  is  irritated  into  a  state 
of  torture  only  equalled  by  those  sufferings  of  others  from  which 
it  results.  l?his,  at  first,  may  seem  a  strange  dispensation,  that 
the  kind  shoidd  suffer  for  their  kindness :  but,  who  shall  presume 
to  arraign  the  wisdom  of  Nature?  May  not  this  sensation  of  un* 
easiness  be  the  best  security  for  the  exercise  of  active  benevo- 
lence? It  is  not  in  man  to  endure  pain  without  an  effort  to  re<^ 
lieve  it  5  and  every  attempt,  which  the  good  man  makes  to  remove 
his  own  anxiety,  will  be  an  additional  instrument  towards  effect- 
ing the  happiness  of  others.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  glorious 
restlessness  of  Howard :  such  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  noble 
perseverance  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 

'^  Let  this  serve  in  excuse  for  a  failing  which  he  has  in  com- 
mon with  many  good  men;  but  who,  even  if  it  were  inexcusable, 
could  be  base  enough  to  put  it  in  competition  with  his  numerous 
exceUencies?  Take  him  merely  as  a  apeak^r — ^he  is  not  only  su*- 
perior  to  his  brother  lawyers,  but,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
to  any  debater  in  the  House.  Though  confessedly,  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  his  profession,  he  is  the  only  one  who  never  ma^ 
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liiftstB  any  of  itg  pedantry:  be  descants  on  legal  subjects  with  tlie 
vrisdom  of  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  an  histo* 
torian;  and,  though  he  refers  to  authority,  and  indeed  is  fond  of 
building  upon  the  authority  of  the  enlightened^  yet  he  discharges 
the  duty  of  a  legislator,  which  is  to  examine,  and  not  tacitly  to 
acquiesce  in  the  precedents  of  former  ages.  Coming  from  a  mind 
at  once  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  enlarged,  his  sentiments 
have  about  them  all  the  marks  of  wisdom,  to  whleh^^ne  would 
think  no  opposition  could  ever  be  offered,  unless  it  is  that  they 
are  not  quite  suited  to  the  character  of  the  times.  I  could  dwell 
with  pleasure  on  his  political  honesty,  to  which  he  has,  perhaps, 
sacrifioed  the  objects  of  an  honourable  ambition:  but  who  does 
not  know  it,  and  appreciate  it,  as  fuUy  as  myself?  Who  does  not 
look  on  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  as  the  sure  refuge,  either  for  the  re- 
dress of  a  private  injury,  or  the  exposure  of  a  public  crime? 

**  I  should  almost  feel  as  if  I  were  insulting  this  gentleman,  if 
I  were  to  o£Fer  any  consolation  for  the  possible  loss  of  a  rank, 
which  is  sp  amply  compensated  by  the  increase  of  pure  reputation* 
I  should  wish,  indeed,  to  see  the  first  best  n^an  of  his  profession, 
occupying,  at  some  time,  the  first  rank  in  it  3  and  giving  dignity 
to  some  new  title,  which  n^ight  hereafter  be  quoted  as  the  he* 
raldic  name  for  fine  sense  and  integrity.  But  this  is  merely  a 
matter  of  taste.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  has  already  reached  the  sum* 
mit:  no  honours  could  add  weight  to  his  opinions  in  the  general 
mind;  no  station  could  make  his  virtues  more  conspicuous.  As 
a  ministerial  peer,  he  might,  no  doubt,  be  better  able  to  carry  hia 
schemes  by  the  authority  of  votes;  but,  as  a  plain  member  of  the 
Commons,  he  is,  perhaps,  working  with  more  valuable  advantage, 
by  impressing  the  excellence  of  his  proposals  on  the  understand- 
ings of  the  voters,  and,  to  a  mind  like  his,  it  must  appear  nobler 
to  effect  his  purpose  by  the  influence  of  reasoning,  than  by  the 
force  of  power." 

[To  be  continued.^  E. 


RESTORATION  OF  THE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON. 

Art.  VI.^-Thb  Crisis,  addressed  to  the  People  of  England  on  the 
£mpbi(OR  Napolbon*5  Rbturn  to  Power.  By  a  Barrister  of 
the  Midile  Temple,    Ridgway. 

4  Lbttbr /rom  Ulysses  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the  Sitiialion  and 
Views  of  the  French  oiad  of  the  4llies  before,  and  after,  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  a^d  on  the  Circumstances  which  caused  the  Abdication  of 
Napolbqn.     By  P.  C.  Graves,  Esq.    Ridgway. 

ILiBTTEi^  to  a  Noble  Lord  on  the  present  Situation  of  Erance  and  Eu* 
rope;  accompanied  by  Official  and  Original  Documents.    Murray. 

Db  V  ImposnbiliU^  d^Etablir  un  Gouvemement  Constitutionel  sous  un 
ChefMiUta'vre,  et  particulierement  sous  Napoleon!    Par  M.  Comtb. 
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Tuft  paknplets,  whose  ^  titles  are  itflixed  to  the  head  of  fihis 
article,  taken  miscellaneously,  embrace  both  sides  of  the  qrilit 
ttUSSTioN  OF  THE  DAY;  but,  as  their  sentiments  vary  upon  it^ 
we  have  deemed  it  adviseable  to  commute  the  point,  and  dis* 
|>ensfng  with  the  particular  analysis  of  each  separate  tract,  to 
educe  from  their  compared  and  blended  contents,  the  just  pic- 
ture of  the  present  posture  of  aflairs  in  France,  and  their  ge- 
neral relation  to  the  politics  of  Europe. 

We  intend  to  take  this  most  important  event  in  five  points 
pf  view:  viz.  Firstly y  as  it  relates  to  the  character  of  Napo- 
I^on;  Secondly y  as  it  regards  the  Bourbons;  Thirdly^  B3  it 
will  influence  the  interests  of  the  French  Nadon;  Fourtftb,  as 
it  touches  the  plans  of  the  Confederated  Rulers;  and.  Fifthly, 
as  it  stands  in  connexion  with  the  afi^rs  of  Europe  at  large. 

^Firstly,  then,  let  us  debate  the  matter  as  it  involves  the  cha- 
racter of  Napoleon.  To  the  thinking  people  of  this  country 
every  means  have  been  employed  to  render  Napoleon  an  object  of 
inextinguishable  horror  and  relentless  detestation.  For  this  pur  ^ 
pose,  nothing  was  thought  too  absurd,  laughable,  and  vulgar. 
The  prospect  of  lucre  that  was  opened  to  the  eyes  of  every  wretch 
whom  the  long^indulged  habits  of  vice  had  rendered  the  servile 
instrument  of  more  wealthy  and  powerful  infamy,  shed  a  golden 
glow  over  the  reveries  of  subornation,  and  invited  to  the  richly 
paid  task  of  calumnious  ;^iUany.  To  the  serious  injury  of  Eng** 
land,  we  fear,  this  attempt  succeeded  with  the  mass  of  fhe  na-* 
tion  to  a  degree  not  altogether  anticipated,  and  wrought  the 
mind  of  the  country  into  a  disposition  of  factitious  arid  frantiQ 
enthusiasm,  which  inclined  it  to  sustain — with  some  little 
wincing  it  is  true — 'the  immense  load  of  taxation  necessary  to 
maintain  a  contest,  in  which  the  states  of  the  continent,  backed 
by  the  treasury  of  Britain,  i^ere  successively  beaten  by  France. 
We  will  here  go  a  little  out  of  our  immediate  way  to  make  an 
observation  of  some  consequence  in  the  present  struggle  in  the 
minds  of  ministers,  between  the  wish  of  commencing  a  fresh 
crusade  against  the  French,  and  the  unpleasant  consciousness  of 
the  almost  impossibility  of  entering  again  the  field  with  any 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  fortunate  termination  of  the  late 
war.  The  experience  of  five  and  twenty  years  of  taxation  and 
misery  has  developed  a  truth  of  wonderful  importance  in  any 
European  war,  which  the  interests  of  England,  real  or  ima-p 
ginary,  may  induce  her  government  to  bit  and  bridle  her  into? 
the  enormous  expenses  of  the  contest  with  France  have  drsdned 
o£P  almost  the  last  disposeable  shilling  of  the  national  revenue; 
while  France,  at  the  end  of  the  same  war,  appears  with  aug- 
mented resourses  and  accumulating  funds :  if  it  be  worth  while. 
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ti^en^  to  ^ve  eveiy  posaiUe  chance  \o  the  powers  of  the  oon-* 
tinent  to  continue  in  their  present  independence  of  Napolbon^ 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  his  colleagues  will  do  well  to  look  before 
they  leap^  and  not  overweeningly  estimate  t)ie  papabiUties  of 
those  potentates  to  sustain  a  ponflict  with  an  adversary  whom 
thjey  themselves  describe  as  a  personage  versed  in  every  Machia-p 
velian  art>  and  whom  all  the  world  *has  felt  to  be  the  greatest 
captain  of  his  age:  these  considerations  will^  pi^rchance^  when, 
blended  with  the  pecuniary  inability  of  England^  have  their  due. 
effect^  irritating  mough  they  doubtlessly  are  to  the  profound 
cabinet  of  this  country,  on  the  n^inds  of  our  state^pilots.    To 
resume :  this  conspiracy  against  the  reputation  of  Napquon  has 
succeeded  to  an  extent  scarcely  expected  by  its  authors;  some 
few  persons  of  superior  talents,  indeed,  and  who  are  in  the  pro* 
vok^ig  habit  of  thinking  for  themselves,  distrusting  on  dits  an4 
gratuitous  iCahimnies,  and  who  pertinaciously  require  proq/^cf 
alledged  crimes,  remained  unshsJcen  in  the  opinion  they  hadr 
formed  of  the  character  of  the  idol  of  France;  an  c^inion 
founded  upon  his  actions^  and  the  improved  condition  of  that 
mighty  state  since  his  accession  to  the  supreme  authority;   but 
the  number  of  these  unbiassed  reasoners,  compared  with  the 
heterogeneously* composed  mass  enlisted  on  the  other  side .  of 
the  question,  were  too  inconsiderable  to  stem  the  raging  torrent 
pf  basd^s  and  ridiculous  abuse  directed  not -merely  against 
Napoleon,  but  agsanst  every  one  who  had  the  honesty  and  re-r 
solution  to  avpw  his  favourable  conceptions  of  that  wonderful 
personage.     Of  late  years,  however,  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of.  witnessing  the  daily  decrease  of  that  absurd  and  wickedly  * 
engendered  frenzy,  and  beheld  with  pleasurable  contempt  the  un-f 
predecentedly-low  expedients  to  which  the  wretched  defamers 
were  driven,  to  keep  from  utterly  pierishing  the  flagging  rpsent-^ 
ment  of  their  once  numerous  partisans  against  a  sovereign  ne- 
ver conquered,  but,  at  lengthy  betraybd.  In  nothing  was  the  fact 
of  an  amazing  alteration  in  the  public  sentiments  regarding  Na- 
poiJSON  more  glarii^gly  eyinced,  than  in  th^  despicable  men^!* 
dacities  respecting  his  journey  from  Paris  to  Elba;  the  Journey 
from  which  isliand  to  the  metropolis,  to  the  utter  confusion  of 
the  miserables,  has  been  lately  performed  by  the  same  monarch 
with  a  guard  even  less  numerous  than  that  which  escorted  him 
from  the  capital;  the  CapetianMoniteurs,  have,  fortunately, fur- 
nished us  with  the  therefore  unquestionable  information  on  this 
head;  it  is  on  their  accounts  that  we  chiefly  build  some  of  our 
hopes  of  convincing  the  British  nation,  that  to  the  unanimous 
wishes  of  the  French  nation  is  the  restoration  to  be  Referred. 
The  PEOPLE,  the  people,  we  say,  aod  shall  ever  say,  sighed 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol,  I.  April,  1815.  3  B 
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for tfie  return  of  Napoi:bon.  ^*  Napolbon,^*  said  the  Moniteurar 
we  spoke  of  above,  '^  always  travels  a  lea^e  and  a  ha^f  in  ad- 
Vance  of  his  troops,  in  an  open  carriage,"  (a  very  honoorabie 
anticipation  this  of  the  weak  paper  catted  the  "  Declaration  o^ 
the  Allies,"  and  a  charming  incentive  to  assassination*);  ^he 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a  few  dn^oons  only,"  &c.  Agian, 
these  sanoe  jounuds  esqpressly  stated,  that  movements  in  favour 
6f  the  Emperor  preceded  his  entrance  iftta  every  city,  and  town, 
and  viUi^e  on  his  route;  that  the  Prefects  appointed  by 
lx)Uis  were  coriipelled  to  yield  to  the  irrepresiSblje  enthusiaana  of 
the  PEOPiiB,  and  avoid  by  flight  the  popular  indignation;  that 
ai^y  after  army  coolly  refused  to  level  their  bayonets  against 
him  who^was  their  idol,  and  so  unequivocally  the  object  of  the 
national  love  and  veneration;  that  the  military  preparations 
made  by  the  officers  were  uniformly  pbced  at  the  dispogal  of 
Napolbon;  and  that^  at  length,  it  was  deemed  adviseable  not 
to  send  any  of  the  regular  troops  against  Napoleon,  but  sec 
what  could  be  done  with  the  National  Ouards,  with  whom 
a  last  elfort  was  to  be  made  at  Mekin,  whither  he  was  ad- 
vancing with  lightning-like  rapidity  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
thousand  men — a  force  evidently  contemptible  when  looked 
upon  as  an  invading  army,  against  whiefa  the  adherents  of  the 
Bburbons  asi^red  us  the  whole  of  France  burned  to  march. 
This -Same  Moniteur  also  informed  us,  that' Napoleon,  "in 
approaching  Paris,  approached  his.nfin,*'  and,  with  kn  impu- 
dence absolutely  unparalleled,  averred  that  the  fiincc  of 
Moskwawas  acting  oflFensively  (at  least  such  was  the  desired 
interpretation)  in  the  rejur  of  his  forces,  and  this  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Editor  knew  his  Highness  had  openly  declared  for 
Napolbon,  and  by  public  proclamation  at  lK)ns  le  Saulnier  in- 
vited the  immediate  adhesion  of  his- troops  to  Napoi^oh,  who 
continues  his  march  calmly  and  rapidly — and,  in  the  midst  of 
triumphal  shouts,  proceeds  through  Autun^  Auxcrre,  and  Jou- 
ani — and  the^r^*  palace  be  lodges  in  is  that  of  Fontainbleau. 
From  Fontunbleau  to  Melun  is  a  distance  of  but  a  few  lea^es^ 


'  *  On  this  topic  of  assassiDrntion  we  have  a  remark  or  two  to  make.  A.  work 
)ias  been  lately  announced,  aa  containing  a  history  of  the  "  Coaspi rabies,  mili- 
tary and  civil,  that  have  had  for  their  object  the  destniction  of  the  Government 
of  Napoleon."  hi  the  procUmation,  printed  and  distributed  at  hyona,  Napo* 
leon  slightly  mentions  the  faet  of  his  life  having  been  repeatedly  attempted  by 
the  late  Ruler  of  France,  in  Elba.  Every  one  has  heairl  of  the  frustrated  and 
fwrdoned  CTimiiaLiy  Theodore  Ubtddi,  the  **  utifoHunaia"  person,  as  that  wicked 
ideot»  the  conductor  of  the  Mormmg  Pott^  styles  the  man ;  but  the  acme  of 
thia  species  of  viUan^  is  e;&hibited  in  a  late  number  of  that  mcaii  journal, 
where  a  scoundrel,  signing  himself  PublicoUi,  proposes  that  a  princely  sul^ 
seription  be  entered  iuto-for  the  express  pur}K>se  of  assassin^tmg  Napoleu^. 
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asd  at  tise  latter  place  is  statioiaed  the  ann^^*4he  ket  hope  of 
the  Royal  par4y«  Now  then  for  the  tug  of  war|  now  for  the 
explosion  of  that  enthusiam  ii^  favour  of  the  Bourbons,  that 
was  to  anoihik^  the  <^God  of  Thunder.''  Napolson  ap- 
proaches, as  usual,  almost  unaccompanied  ]  addresses  ft  /few 
words  to  the  tnxips;  when,  hey^  presto^  begone!  the  whole 
Krene  changes  as  by  enchantment — the  skies  ring  with  the  na- 
tional and  military  shout — the  population  of  the  villages  and 
the  capital  rush  out  to  meet  their  adored  chief — sitecely  can  he 
proceed  through  the  iihmense  and  various  throhg  thatipours 
around  him — ^from  Melun  to  Paris  resound  the  rapturous 
acclamations  of  mingling  multitudes — Notre  Dime  echoes 
to  the  cry  of  "  Vwe  Nafdlkon  !  Vive  l'Empbebur  !  Fiue  lr 
SouvBRAiH  DB  NOTKB  cHoix!** — ^and  the  second  palace  in 
which  Napoleon  reposes  is  the  imperial  mansion  of  the  Thuil- 
leries*  Thus  in  a  country  represented  (by  its  lategovembrs  and 
a  wretched  faction  in  this  no- longer  deluded  nation)  as  boiling 
with  rage  against  Napoleon,  did  he  perform  a  march  of  nearl^ 
five  hundred  miles,  unguarded,  and  amidst  the  most  decided 
manifestations  of  popular  transport  for  his  te-assumption,  in 
about  a  third  part  of  the  time  in  which  with  tolerable  spe^  it 
nlay  be  executed. 

It  IS  scarcely  necessary  after  the  above  remarks,  the  justice 
of  which  cannot  admit  an  instant's  objection,  to  dilate  to  much 
greater  extent  on  the  diaracter  of  NaPolsqk«  But,  as  there 
exist  some  well-mtentioned  persons  who  persist  to  entertain 
erroneous  opinions  of  this  great  sovereign,  (partly  from  the 
difficulty  of  dissolving  long-indulged  notions,  partly  from  a  rc^ 
spect  for  old  royalty,  and  partly  from  the  cloudy  mist  in  which 
their  cogitative  faculties  have  been  involved  by  the  wordy  no- 
thingness of  ministerialists)  it  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous 
to  enter  a  little  further  into  the  discussion  of  this  particular  por- 
tion of  our  general  subject. 

When  Napolbon  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  the  rcgis^ 
tered  votes  of  four  millions  of  free  citizens  pronounced  him 
worthy  to  wield  the  imperial  sceptre.of  the  Great  Nation— great 
in  the  humiliation  of  neighbouring  powers — great  in  the  mercy 
exercised  towards  her  confederated  antagonists — ^great  in  the 
boundleiss  encouragement  of  the  sciences  that  eidighten,  and 
the  atts  that  refine — great,  in.conclusioh,  beyond  eveiy  nation 
since  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Augustus,  in  every  tiling  that 
constitutes  the  true  glory,  the  solkl  grandeur  of  a  riiighty  peo- 
.p\e.  Solemnly  invested  with  the  purple,  and  his  authority  in 
consequence  established  on  a  foundation  more  appmrently  stable 
and  august,  Napoleon  became,  to  the  old  line  of  monarchs  qf 

3B  ^  -     T 
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every  country,  and  their  adherents,  an  anticipated  antagonist  of 
powers  and  resources  far  exceeding  those  previously  at  his 
command, — ^powers  afad  resources,  which,  acquired  by  popular 
ifieans,  were  put  into  action  by  an  authority  differing  in  its  in- 
ternal machinery  and  organization  from  that  which  the  nations 
had  been  for  ages  accustomed  to  venerate,  while  in  its  outward 
and  ostensible  shape  and  lineaments  it  was  the  exact  image  of 
the  proudest  of  the  ancient  sovereignties;  Napolbon,  his 
mightiness  thus  portentously  increaseid,  was  continually  and 
alarmingly  present  in  the  minds  of  the  other  European  mo- 
narchs,  their  former  conqueror  with  means  less  consolidated  and 
ample  than  those  he  now  possessed,  the  giant  destined  to  over- 
throw older  and  feebler  powers,  and  incorporate  the  continent, 
now  perpetually  liable  to  war,  from  its  division  into  separate  and 
weakly-governed  states,  into  one  vast  and,  from  its  nature, 
peaceful  commonwealth.  This  apprehended  and  tremendous 
cMtaty  never  absent  from  their  contemplations,  stimulated  the 
rulers  to  all  practicable  measures  for  the  purpose  of  obscuring 
the  reputation  df  Napoleon;  secret  agents  were  distributed 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  to  sap  the  strong  pillars  of  his  power, 
and  counteract  that  mighty  and  rapidly-engendered  influence 
which  was  smoothing  and  preparing  his  way,  and  levelling  the 
obstacles,  and  straightening  the  obliquities,  that  might  other- 
wise impede  and  render  his  progress  inconveniently  circuitous. 
These  secret  missionaries,  faithful  to  their  employers,  were  yet 
compelled  to  assume  a  tone  and  style  amazingly  wide  of  those 
which,  in  contentions  an  hundred  or  even  fifty  years  back  be* 
tweed  the  anciently-established  races  of  potentates,  would  have 
been  used  or  suggested.  The  "  right  divine*^  had  been  en- 
tombed; and  these  partizans  of  prejudice  were  forced,  by  the 
sheer  necessity  of  the  case,  to  pay  that  hypocritical  homage  to 
truth  and  justice,  which,  while  it  is  the  blackest  of  all  imagin- 
able iniqiuties,  is  gratifying  to-  the  heart  of  honesty,  as  a  proof 
of  the  desperate  strait  into  which  the  advocates  of  despotism 
are  reluctantly  driven.  The  cry  now  to  be  raised  was  the 
^' Liberties  of  Emvpe;^^  the  overwhelming  ambition  ofNAPo- 
i>xoN,  his  tyranny,  his  cruelty,  the  dreadful  evils  arising  to 
France  herself  from  his  power,  and  those  to  ensue  from  his  ap- 
prehended invasions  to  other  countries,  &c.  tliese  were  the 
themes  now  dwelt  upon.  Scribblers  of  every  denomination 
were  taken  into  pav,  to  aid  in  the  work  of  defamation :  pamph- 
lets were  dispersed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  countries  not 
in  the  immediate  occupation  of  French  troops,  filled  with 
infamous  and  ridiculous  calumnies;  and,  to  the  eternal  dis- 
grace of  literature,  the  names  of  Schiller  and  IToif^^fttie— and 
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individuals  like  SctuBer  and  Kotzebue — ^glittered  witli  a  guQty 
splendour  in  the  van  of  these  servile  conspirators.  What  the 
enemies  of  Napoleon  could  not  compass  by  their  arms^  they 
hoped  to  accomplish^at  least  so  far  as  their  own  safety  w^is 
concerned^  by  obscure  machinations^  and  deceptions  appeals  io 
feelings  and  sentiments  actually  the  objects  of  their  detestation. 
What  could  a  German  ruler  have  to  do  with  liberal  notions? 
What  sympathy  can  be  supposed  to  exist  between  the  oppres- 
sor of  Poland,  and  a  nation  panting,  burning  to  be  free,  and 
maddening  against  its  tyrants?  What  newly-discovered  at- 
traction, what  convertibiUty  to  the  designs  of  a  crazy  despotism 
had  a  governor  of  Prussia  discerned  in  the  fair  form  of  Liberty, 
that  Ji^  should  so  suddenly  become  enamoured  of  her  charms? 
Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  continental  prejudices 
of  Napoleon ;  we  shall  now  advert  to  the  English  slanderers  of 
that  person.  The  mendacious  absurdities  urged  abroad  were 
listened  to  vnth  eager  delight  on  this  side  the  Channel.  There 
is  a  homely  but  exicellent  proverb,  **  Lies  never  lose  hi  telling;'* 
and  most  abundantly,  indeed,  was  it  verified  in  the  present  sub- 
ject of  our  discussion.  Feelings  on  the  elevation  of  Napoleon 
to  the  throne,  similar  to  those  entertained  by  the  continental 
rulers^  were  participated  in  by  the  faction  in  England  f  and 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  important  event  was 
regarded  with  sensations  of  unspeakable  alarm  and  anguish* 
The  perpetual  attacks  upon  his  character  dn  the  continent  were 
not  always  conducted  with  the  secrecy  and  untraceableness 
with  which  clever  villains  generally  contrive  to  manage  their 
atrocities;  and  some  things  were  said  and  diiiused  too  abomi- 
nably vile  and  venomous  not  to  draw  down  upon  the  authors 
the  severe  punishment  which  the  general  cautiousness  of  their 
accomplices  enabled. ^A«m  to  evade;  and  thus  we  heard  of  the 
execution  of  Palm,  and  a  few  more  instances  of  the  visitation 
of  wrath  upon  the  hirelings  employed  in  aspers>ing  the  character 
of  Napolbon.  These  examples  were  (naturally  enough,  we 
allow)  fastened  upon  by  his  defamers  in  this  impartial  country, 
as  fresh  evidences  of  the  unprincipled  and  wanton  cruelty  which 
had  been  imputed  to  Napolbon.  The  causes  of  the  acts  we 
have  alluded  to  were  carefully  kept  out  of  sight,  while  the  acts 
themselves  were  invested  with  invented  circumstances,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  additional  horror  against  him  of  whom  they 
were  told,  and  blazoned  forth  in  all  the  coarsest  colours  of  the 
vulgarest  rhetoric.  Now,  when  it  is  considered  that,  independ- 
ently of  prejudices  previously  conceived,  thp.  chief  part  of  read- 
ers in  general,  howsoever  enlightened,  are  iiQcc^sarily  occupied 
in  some  business  or  profession,  tlie  serious  attention  to  wliich 
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ahsorbs  the  gneater  portion  of  tbeit  time;  when  it  is  reflecled 
how  very  few  persons  are  accustonied  to  think  for  Aemselvesj^ 
and  weigh  the^improbabiUty  of  as^fted  fads  af iunst  the  legiti* 
mate  ddluctions  of  unbiassed  reason;  when  we  take  into  con-* 
aideration  the  prevailing  disposition  to  credit  all  things  to  the 
di^vantage  of  an  enemy — a  disposition  which  we  conceive  ta 
have  raged  in  this  country  to  an  excess  beyond  that  in  any  other^ 
the  long  existing  hatred  of  England  against  France  having  beea 
the  ground  work  upon  which  the  unprincipled  part  of  our  po- 
litical writers  and  jouniallsts*  but  too  successfully  built  their 
plan  oi  iniquitous  and  vulgar  slander;  when^  we  say,  all  these 
dreumstances  are  duly  weighed,  it  will  appear  by  no  means 
astonishing,  that  the  envenomed  calumnies  against  the  sove* 
reign  of  the  French  should  have  been  believed  to  an  extent,  that 
tiothing  but  the  mode  of  the  RestoraticHi  could  have  completely 
counteracted.  We  have  conversed  with  gentlemen  ^m  almost 
every  county  of  England,  and  feel  inexpressible  pleasure  in  the 
intelligence  they  have  afforded  us  of  the  prevailing  and  popular 
sentiment  being  fully  and  unequivocally  that  of  every  person 
not  insane,  viz.  that  the  Return  of  Napoubon,  and  the  re-esta^ 
blishment  of  his  government,  is  the  result  of  the  enthusiastie 
devotion  to  him,  entertained  by  the  peoflb  of  France.  We 
know  the  extreme  hmror  with  which  the  universal  credence  in 
this  truth  is  regarded.  The  example :  ah !  the  terrific  example! 
Their  sight  is  blasted  by  this  blazing  effusion  of  political  zeal  in 
the  neighbouring  empire — ^their  ears  are  stunned  by  the  reite- 
rated acclamations  of  Freedom^  dad  in  her  own  unclouded 
splendours,  and  associated  glories  of  Napoubon  • 
.  We  now  proceed  to  regard  the  Restoration  as  it  afiects 
Louis  and  his  family.  We  arc  perfectly  aware  of  the  bathos 
into-  which  we  are  plunging,  when  we  ent^  into  the  dis* 
cussion  of  this  division  of  our  subject.  It  is.  somewhat  like 
descending  from  a  lofty  mountain,  from  which  the  eye  takes  in 
a  richly-diversified  prospect  of  fields  and  streams,  and  towns^ 
and  wide  waving  woods,  all  lustrously  bright  in  the  beams  of 
one  magnificent  and  vivifying  li^nin^ry,  to  a  flat,  sterile,  and 
cheerless  region,  invoked  in  crepuscular  obscurity,  where  here 
and  there  a  solitary  ray,  from  some  unknown  source,  sheds 
athwart  its  dnsariness  a  feeble  and  flickering  radiance,  that  only 
serves  to  render  the  encirding  darkness  less  enduraUe.    But^ 


«  Of  these  persons,  <m£  lias,  by  dint  of  bard  labour,  rendered  bimself  to  con- 
gpicuous,  that  not  to  point  him  out  to  that  kind  of  notice  be-so  amplv  merits* 
would  be  unpardonablr  nepli^ont ,  The  Editor  of  the  Tltnes  conducts  tnat  paper 
with  a  spirit  wlucb  beats  the  "Newg^ate  Catendar  hollow. 
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io  reaeh  the  tena&ation  of  our  jiMimey^  we,  as  well  as  other 
travellers,  are  oecesionally  competled  to  take  onr  way  through 
flie  dark  and  unprodnctive  waste  as  over  the  lofty  and  sunny 
acclivity;  nor,  perhaps,  are  we  are  entitled  to  be  much  out  of 
temper,  or  to  vent  our  dissatisfaction  in  bursts  of  splenetic  pas^ 
sion,  in  being  dooofied  to  encounter  the  oppressive  tedium  at- 
tending our  progress  tiirough  a  track  of  this  uninviting  nature; 
beauty  and  grandeur  never  strike  the  mind  so  forcibly  as  when 
contrasted  with  adverse  qualities ;  affid,  to  make  a  true  estimate 
of  the  charms  and  sublimities  of  ^uman  nature,  we  should  dis** 

Sssionatdy  compare  them  with  its 'obscure  and  grovelling  at-< 
butes. 

When  4lie  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  hordes  of  Russia,  and 
the  abdication  of  Napolkon,  was  officially  announced  in  Lon-* 
^on,  we  should  have  experienced  a  deKght  at  least  as  malignant, 
arid  «ssu)MIy  as  well  founded,  aa  that  so  vehemently  shouted 
forth  by  most  of  our  journalists,  had  our  heai1;s  been  capable  of 
faidui^ng*  fc^ainst  the  person  elected  to  the  throne  that  ranco* 
roas  hatred,  in  which  such  a  feeling  must  have  necessarily  ori- 
gfyif^ted.  Every  thing  that  had  come  to  our  knowledge  of  that 
person  it^duced  us  to  consider  him  hi  a  much  superior  light  to 
that  in  wldch' subsequent  circumstances  have  forced  us  to  view 
him.  We  gave  him  credit  for  many  amiable  qualities;  and, 
though  we  by  no  means  found  him  possessed  of  any  high  intel- 
lectual endowments,  we  regarded  him  as  a  person  observanjt  of 
his  word,  kind  to  his  kindred  and  connexicms,  fitted  tb  move 
with  respectability  andcontentedness  in  the  noiseless  sphere  ot 
private  life,  and  a  sort  of  individual,  in  fine,  exactly  sui^d  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  domestic  society  with  credit  to  himself, 
iand  satisfaction  to  others.  But,  thinking  all  tliis,  we  could  not 
so  perfectly  part  with  common  sense,  as  to  wish  hiin  elevated  to 
a  throne — ^and  such  a  throne !  The  manner  of  his  election, 
the  circumstance  under  which  it  took  place,  the  stipulations 
made  with  hfm  by  the  Senate,  the  non-rising  of  any  part  of 
the  country  in  his  favour,  (for  the  alledged  rebellion  at  Bour- 
deaux,  the  recent  flight  of  his  niece  clearly  shews  to  have  been 
confined  tp  Lynch,  and  some  few  more  interested  indlvidunls), 
every^  incident  attending  his  assumption  of  monarchy,  was  de- 
cisive indication,  that  the  feeling  of  ardent  devotion,  once  ex- 
isting in  Prance  towards  the  line  of  its  ancient  sovereigns,  was 
not  only  wholly  extinct,*  but  that  a  Aew  sentiment,  belonging 
to  a  nation  very  different  in  its  essential  characteristics — ^though 
still  nominally  French — ^had  arisen  out  of  the  Revolution :  a 
sentiment  rather  fixed,  than  shaken,  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  that  induced  the  people  to  regard 
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the  person;  latiely  on  the  throne  more  in  the  light  of  an  enemy 
than  a  friehd — as  one,  whose  natural  inclinations  and  exas-, 
perated  prejudices  would  unite  to  the  possible  re-erection  of  the 
abhorred  despotism  from  which  their  own  resolution  and  tlie 
consummate  genius  of  Napojjson  had  rescued  them.  On  th^ 
part  of  the  person  himself,  the  unexpected  ^andeur  to  which 
he  was  so  suddenly  exalted  seems  to  have  injuriously  operated 
on  his  mind,  so  as  to  have  snatched  him  from  hij^self,  and  to 
have  produced  in  him  a  tot?}  forgetfulness  of  ^is  own  situation 
among  a  people  taught  to  laugh  at  what  is  called  birth,  and 
royal  descent,  and  titles,  worn  by  individuals  wbp^  very  ser- 
vants arc  worthier  of  distinction  than  themselves.  Iti  accepting 
%  coQStitutioti^  intended  to  be  broken  on  the  Q^(.fjayourabIe 
occasion,  he  appears  to  have  been  absorbed  in  ^l^e  idea  oS 
bringing  back  that  golden  era,  whose  experienced  f^Ussings  had 
driven  his  family  from  the  throne,  and  given  way  to  aji  order. of 
things  to  which  its  experienced  curses  had  so  attacheid  the  na^ 
tion,  that  the  mightiest  talents,  much  less  the  nuxigre  abilities 
of  the  new  Ruler,  would,  we  think,  have  failed  to  .undermine 
it.  He,  perhaps,  could  not  appreciate,  and  his  advisers  did  not 
inform  him  upon  the  subject,  the  immense  difference  between 
the  French  of  modem  times,  and  the  French  over  whom  hjbi 
ancestors  reigned. 

<^  The  breaking  xip  of  the  detestable  old  regime  has  produce^ 
the  most  beneficial  results.  The  wealth  that  centered  in  the 
hands  if  the  ancient  proprietors,  and  administi^red  to  thevprofU-* 
gate  propensities  of  the  HeUogabaU  of  the  Vielle  Cour,  now 
Sows  through  innumerable  cha!nnels;  the  peasant  of  Old  France 
wvis  a  slave — ^the  peasant  of  Modern  France  is  a  well-provided, 
free,  and  happy  being.  It  is  true^  that  the  clergy  iiave  lost  the 
greater  part  of  their  enormous  domains  and  revenues,*-*as  well 
as  the  ancient  nobility; — so  much  the  better.  It  has  been  said, 
that  what  tempests  are  in  the  physical,  revolutions  are  in  the 
political  world.  We  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
The  swarm  of  locusts  that  devoured  the  vitals  of  the  state^  could 
only  be  swept  away  by  the  tremendous  artillery  and  circulating 
lightnings  of  the  Revolution.  We  smil^  at  the  duty  little 
wretches  who  splutter  about  ^  miserable  Frenchmen.'  It  is  de- 
lightful to  us,  also,  to  know,  that  tliis  disposition  of  things  is 
irreversiblej  and  that  any  attempt  to  alter  it  would  engender  a 
fiercer  turbulence  than  that  which  characterized  the  former 
tornado.  Tlic  leaves  of  the  Sybilline  volume  of  French  politics 
admit  of  wonderous  and  portentous  scannings.  Mr.  Pinkney 
almost  universally  found  the  peasantry  well-lodged,  well-fed, 
courteous,  hospitable,  and  intelligent;   slightly  taxed,!  aa4 
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Vthk^rfully  diedioit  to  the  government."*  Such  were  the 
^observations  we  offered  to  the  publie  three  months  since^ 
-and  scarcely  had  six  weeks  elapsed  after  then-  publications^  ere 
the  speonlations  we  had  indidged  in .  respecting  the  conse<* 
quences  of  the  gradual  advances  towards  the  old  despotbm  and 
the  re<-establishment  of  antique  iniquity  were  fully  realized, 
though  not  so  direfully^  thank  Heaven,  as  we  had  expected. 
£veiry  whisper  that  Truth  sent  across  the  Channel  about  the 
gdvemmental  af&irs  of  France,  during  the  short  reign  of  Louis, 
txxToborated  the  conclusions  which  we,  and  every  person  pos- 
sessed of  common  sense,  formed  from  the  public  acts  and  de- 
clarations of  his  partizans.  Louis  evidently  returned  to  France 
-full  of  notions  of  his  own  consequence,  which  must  now,  we 
should  conceive,  be  tolerably  subdued,  and  with  ideas  of  the 
nation  by  whom  he  was  apparently  called  in,  which  have  re- 
^reived  a  finial  chastisement.  In  their  Forty-fifth  Number,  the 
£dinburgh  Reviewers  (whom  it  is  impossible  to  name  without 
Applauding)  gave  an  admirably* written  essay  on  the  ^^  State  and 
'Prospects  of  Europe/^  as  produced  by  the  termination  of  the 
war,  and  abdication  of  Napolson;  but,  though  that  compo- 
sition contains  a  considerable  display  of  political  sagacity  and 
penetration,  and  is  in  its  structure  and  diction  a  briUialit  examr 
'pie  of  what  we  should  call  the  eloquence  of  rattocinationy  yet, 
'as  experienee  has  shewn  that  the  remarks  on  some  inq>ortant 
p<&its  in  that  elaborate  and  animated  dissertation  were  not  al- 
together correct,  we  shall  stand,  we  trust,  excused,  if  we  quote 
some  of  the  questionable  passages,  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
them  as  a  kind  of  scale  by  which  tp  estimate  the  height,  and 
depth,  and  extent  of  the  character,  temper,  and  views  of  the 
person  and  party  whom  they  principally  concern.  On  the  mis- 
taken ideas  on  the  character  of  Napoleon,  which  the  writer 
entertained,  subsequent  events,  whose  din  has  not  yet  subsided, 
relieve  us  from  the  ungracious  task  of  making  any  comments, 
farther  than  to  exjH'ess  our  deep  regret,  that  up  to  the  period 
when  the  article  was  composed,  the  slanderers  of  Napoleon 
should  have  so  far  succeeded  in  their  conspiracy,  as  to  have  de- 
'  ceived  a  writer  of  such  distinguished  talents,  and  inveigled  into 
their  meshes  so  eminent  an  advocate  of  political  right,  and  dif- 
fuser  of  political  illumination. 

Speaking  g{  Louis,  to  whom  the  Reviewer  awdrds  the  ho- 
nour of  returning  '^  by  the  spontaneous  voice  of"  his  ^^own 
nation" — "  the  glory  of  being  recalled  by  aHectiou,"  (on  whose 

♦  See  Critical  Review  for  February  last,  article  on  Pinkne^^s  Travels 
ikrough  the  SmUk  o/Frtaux  m  the  Years  1807  tmd  1808. ' 

Crit.  Rbv.  Vol.  L  Jpril,  1815.  3  C 
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side^i^ras  "the  spontaneous  voice/'  and'who  enjoys  ^*thc  gkrf" 
^anced  at,  no  sober  person,  we  bnagine,  fosters  a  moment's 
4d^bt);  speaking  of  this  individaal,  the  writer  s«ppdoes  him  long 
eviou^  *^  trained  in  the  school  of  mi^rtine''  (a  phrase  whick 
^e<lo  n<otidtcgsel;her  comprehend  when  appiied  to  amanvhofaas 
always  enjoyed  the  Itocmies,  as  well  as  the  necessaaes  of  life) 
^  ^^see  and  feel  M  the  permanent  changes  that  tweirf7*fiTe 
%^enjtful  years  have  wrouglit  in  die  condition  of  his  pec^/' 
«&d  ^'  that  mild,  hofKmrable,  and  >anamfbitioas,  as  he  is  under- 
stood to  be  in  his  character,  he  will  foe  fiiilMui  to  his  oodi^— he 
wiH  feel  t)\at  he  is  not  the  lawful  inheritor  of  the  powers  that 
t)donged  to  his  predecessor,  that  his  crown  is  not  the  crown  of 
Ijouis  XVI.  and  that  to  assert  bis  priviiegies,  wouM  be  to  pro*- 
Voice  his  fiate.'^  Now  it  must  be  evident  to  the  most  otdiitary 
tiapacity,  that  not  one  word  of  all  this  is  true;  that  instead  of 
^^sedng  and  feeling"  the  amazing  and  beneficial  revolutions 
whidh  had  taken  j^ace  in  France  since  the  expulsion  of  his  At- 
mily,  in  men  as  well  as  in  things >  in  liie  chataoter  as  yreU.  us  the 
worldly  circinttstances  of  the  peqple,^ — ^instead  of  maintaining 
that  rqpalatiofn  for  mildness  and  content,  which  the  ittteUigent 
writer,  who  llius  generously  advocates  his  cafuse,  is  so  wiUang 
to  allow  him  the  just  possession  of,-^instead  of  feetiug  diat-he 
was  an  eleded  ruler,  and  not  the  occupant  of  a  hereditary 
Ihrone,  nor  the  representative  of  the  aircient  governors  of 
Fraiice,-^instead  of  acting  under  a  prudent  oonsdoosness  that 
his  crown  was  not  the  crown  of  Loub  XVI.  and  that  to  efitempt 
the  assumption  of  the  old  tyrannic  domiman  and  prerogatives 
would  be  inviting  his  displacement, — instead  of  guidmg  his 
conduct  by  rules  drawn  frcmi  a  true  conceptiofn  of  his  sftuation, 
and  labouring  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people,  what  was  the 
course  of  conduct  itito  which  he  strayed  even  befote  has  entiy 
into  the  capital?  The  paper  issued  at  St.  Ouen  prepared  a 
high-spirited  and  indignant  nation  to  regard  him  wi^  feeUnga 
of  aversion,  and  a  disgust  which  every  subsequent  measure 
tended  to  strengthen  and  embitter*  He  came  hack  with  a 
crowd  of  decayed  courtiers  and  mendicant  priests,  and  it  was 
speedily  discovered  that  his  hungry  and  holy  adheravts  were  at 
any  rate,  and  almost  by  any  means,  to  be  rdnstated  in  their  old 
possessions  and  iniquitous  privileges.  He  forgot  the  very  ua* 
ftvourable  Hght  in  which  almost  the  whde  nation  viewed  him ; 
he  forgot  that  hie  success  was  their  disgrace,  that  to  a  fmetgn 
force  he  was  whoUy  indebted  for  his  shadowy  sceptre,  that  his 
authority  had  ^^no  stay  in  the  afiecdons  of  the  people,"  that  it 
was  blended  with  all  the  misfortunes  and  tarnish^  glories  of 
the  country^  and  consequently  viewed  by  the  nation  with  an  ab« 
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horreoce  wbieb  thie  servility  of  a  few  abaiidoQed  nuscreuits 
ouf  ht  not  to  have  conei^aled  from  hia  understaDcUng >  and  which 
be  oi^t  to  have  known  that  only-  measures  at  once  of  the  most 
Ubtt^  and  ingenuoiis  nature  woiUd  have  any  chance  oi  soflenr 
ing  into  something  hearing  the  mien  and  tone  of  a  wiUing  com- 
pliance. He  rushed  with  improvideiit  haste  into  every  mea- 
sieure  caleulated  to  work  the  downfall  of  a  power  which^  to  ren- 
der in  the  least  secure^  required  the  co-operating  union  of 
unassomtf^  gentleness^  wisdom^  and,  abovb  aix.^  a  strong  and 
openly-avowed  deference  to  the  institutions  ctf  an  empire,  which 
his  election  degraded  to  the  rank  of  aA^njgdom.  It  should  have 
been  ever  present  to  his  mind,  that  the  very  title  he  bore  was  a 
perpetual  memento  to  the  people  of  the  degradation  they  had 
endured;  that  with  the  name  of  iSi^  was.  combined  the  bitter- 
ly-stirring  recollections  of  the  miseries  sustained  under  hia 
funiiy;  and  that  to  assume  the  language  of  the  FielJe  Co^  in 
his  decrees  aad  proclamations;  to  surround  himself  with  the 
aristocratie  and  priestly  fooleries  of  obsolete  despotism;  to  be- 
stow the  sunahine  Of  his  favour  upon  men  who  had  abandoned 
their  country  to  foment  ^ar  against  her  in  foreign  regions,  and 
treat  with  contumely  or  disregard  the  persons  whose  talents  and 
patiiotbm  had  steered  the  ve^el  of  the  state  with  safety  and 
lionour  through  the  tempests  thus  raised ;  studiously  to  ridicule 
every  thing  dear  to  the  eyes,  to  the  memory,  to  the  mind,  to 
the  hearth  the  nation;  so  to  change  the  polilicial  aspect  of  the 
state>  as  to  rob  it  of  that  proud  and  splendid  exterior,  that  Ro- 
sum  dignity  which  had  been  produced  by  twenty  years  of  con- 
q[uest,  and  the  habits  of  dominion  and  wide  spreading  sove- 
reignty ;  dominion  and  sovereignty,  whose  preceding  existence 
WHS  not  UMHre  fbrcihiy  impressed  upon  the  national  mind  by  the 
edifices  and  monuments  of  art  to  comm^oatorate  tlietoi,  than  was 
the  expiration  of  those  long-cherished  glories  recalled  to  the 
populwr  recolleetioa  by  the  presence  and  reign  of  a  family 
biought  back  by  foreign  armies — a  family  whose  once  nu- 
merous partisans  had  been  sawofully  reduced,  in  numbers  and 
inOuence^  by  the  casualties  of  time  and  fortune.  He  should  have 
known,  tiiat  to  be  8i^)pose^  to  be  aiming  at  things  like  these 
would  produce  his  mevitable  and  final  ruin;  he  should  have 
been  incessantiiy  and  tremblingly  alive,  we  repeat,  to  the  de- 
structioii  such  attempts  would  naturally  expose  himself,  his 
jfiimily,  and  his  cause;  certain  destruction,  we  say,  because 
the  Kjsstoeatkin  was  by  no  means  the  one  generally  ex- 
pected* <*  We  hope  that  prudence  will  render  the  era  of  his 
accession  celebrated  'm  the  memory  of  his  (the)  people.'*  Such 
is  tlie  cooelusion,  or  nearly  the  conclusion  of  the  Edinburgh 
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disquisition^  as  far  as  regards  Louis.  Now  we  unhesnfalingly 
assert,  that  from  what  the  essayist  must  have  known  of  the 
character  of  that  individual,  no  sound  views  of  the  dispositions 
of  Rulers  in  general,  and,  we  might  add,  of  that  of  the  man  in 
question  particularly,  ought,  or  could,  lead  him  to  such  a  con- 
clusion. It  has  most  commonly  heen  found  that  such  people 
do  <' return  to  the  impoverished  cities  and  M^asted  population'^ 
(though,  in  this  particular  instance,  it  is  tolerably  wdl  under- 
stood that  the  cities  are  not  impoverished,  nor  the  population 
wasted)  of  their  country  with  feelings  of  vengeance,  and  that 
many  things  concerning  Louis  during  the  period  of  his  exile 
had  transpired  that  proved  him  to  be  fit  for  any  th^ng  rather 
than  a  ruler  of  regenerated  France.  If  the  very  intelligent 
writer,  who  augured  tjius  favourably  of  the  elected  individual, 
really  declared  his  sober  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
length  to  which  he  has  extended  his  remarks,  independently  of 
the  known  integrity  of  the  valuable  publication  in  which  they 
are  inserted,  proves  him  so  to  have  done,  though  we  regret  he 
should  have  been  so  long  since  awakened  from  the  blissful 
dream  in  which  his  benevolence  and  imagination  involved  him, 
to  the  partial  obscuration  of  these  strong  powers  of  penetration 
and  judgment  he  uniformly  displays  on  all  political  topics  of  a 
purely  domestic  nature — ^we,  nevertheless,  rejoice  that  (as  all 
his  speculations  upon  Napolbon's  abdication  were,  as  we  sin- 
cerely believe,  built  upon  a  wrongly  conceived  idea  of  Louis's 
character  and  views)  he  will  sit  down  with  a  sort  of  methodized 
enthusiasm,  to  give  us  his  ideas  at  length,  with  more  eloquence 
than  his  April  essay  of  1814  he  cannot,  unon  what  we  cdmly 
and  seriously  denominate  the  late  change  m  the  neighbouring 
state.  A  word  or  two  more  on  the  conduct  of  Louis,  and  we 
have  done  with  this  ungracious  part  of  our  subject. 

The  state  of  the  case  is  clearly  this.  He  is  received  in  France 
as  a  person  elected  to  the  chief  magistracy,  under  certain  speci- 
fied and  guarded  conditions.  These  he  solemnly,  and  unequi- 
vocally accepts  (as  indeed  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
^to  do,  in  order  to  obtain  the  titular  supremacy  with  even  that 
appearance  of  law  which  the  votes  of  the  Senate  conferred). 
If  he  infracts  this  compact,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  such  a  vio- 
lation deprives  himself  of  the  only  basis  on  which  his  authority 
is  founded.  He  engages  to  take  the  state  as  he  finds  it;  and 
to  make  no  alterations  without  the  uninfluenced  concurrence 
of  the  Deliberative  Bodies.  Many  things  are  left  to  his  choice 
to  do,  or  not  to  do,  as  his  discretion  shall  dictate,  purposely,  it 
should  seem,  to  fathom  the  depth  of  his  prudence,  and  measure 
the  extent  of  hi^  experience.    But  stipulations  of  a  vastpoUti* 
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cal  account^  and  of  amazing  importance  to  the  higher  orders.of 
the  state  and  an  immense  portion  of  the  nation  at  large,  have 
been  propounded  to,  and  ratified  by,  him,  the  infringement  of 
which  must  inevitably  produce  a  morose  iealousy,  and  gloomy 
exasperation,  that  wUl  speedily  surround  his  throne  with  aU  the 
elements  of  a  popular  thunderstorm.     He  enters  France.     His 

Jirst  public  act  announces  to  the  nation,  that  his  intention  to 
abide  by  the  Treaty  entered  into  with  him,  existed  only  in 
words.  What  would  have  been  his  situation  theuy  had  his  sole 
dependence  been  on  the  attachment  either  of  the  armfu  or  of 
the  people?  A  forbign  force  abets  the  violation,  and  pre- 
serves lum  in  his  seat.  Continuing  to  act  under  the  same  pro- 
tection, he  proceeds  in  the  work  of  mutation.  The  foreigners 
continue  in  the  capital  till  almost  all  the  governmental  posts  are 
filled  with  his  adherents.  This  done  they  depart,  and  flattered 
by  what 'he  deem^  the  unchangeable  success  of  part  of  his  de* 
signs,  he  urges  the  fulfilment  of  the  remainder  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  established  authority.  The  Deliberative  Bodies  are 
changed  in  name  and  in  constitution.  The  em^^  are  thrust 
forward  upon  the  public,  invested  with  the  honours  of  the  state. 
The  ambassadors  to  foreign  realms  are  chosen  out  of  the  ancient 
families ;  the  clergy  begin  to  assume  their  former  pomp  and 
arrogance  ;^  and  all  the  disgusting  pageantries  of  antiquated 
superstition  are  once  more  revived  by  imreflecting  bigotry. 
The  press  is  shackled.  The  dearly-bouglit  glories  of  twenty 
yearsf  are  treated  either  with  insulting  indifiei:ence  or  witless 
sarcasm ;  and  the  exterior  garb  and  political  nomenclature  of 
the  state  are  harleqmnaded  into  a  resemblance  of  the  old  regime. 
The  last  and  decisive  measure  is  yet  to  come.  Attempts  are 
made  and  persisted  in  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  sales  of 
National  Property,  and  the  smouldering  embers  of  insurrection 
acquire  additional  heat  and  activity.  In  vain  does  Louis 
ring  out  his  own  panegyric  linked  with  the  praises  of  his  ve- 
nerated ancestor.  The  people  distrust  his  every  word,  and  be- 
hold in  the  descendant  of  the  illustrious  Henry  the  despotism^ 
but  not  the  vigour  of  Louis  XIV.     In  the  midst  of  his  obse- 

'  quious  courtiers,  he  trembles  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Such  is  the 
state  of  things  when  the  appalling  news  reaches  him  of  the  re- 
appearance of  Napolbon.    The  secret,  of  his  own  weakness, 

•  For  the  extreme  insolence  of  the  emigrh  priests,  see  the  accounts  of  the  fu- 
neraU  of  Mademoitelle  Raucourt  and  Lady  Hamiiion. 

.  f  ▲  gentleman  who  was  in  Paris  when  the  news  of  Napoleon's  lauding  ar- 
rived) and  who  bad  resided  there  some  time,  infonned  us,  that  almost  all  the 
names  of  the  new  buildings  (anions  others  the  Bridge  of  Jf.na)  bad  been 
rha&^ed  siQce  the  Abdicfition.  ^ 
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far  the  first  time,  glares  folly  ov  his  s^t.  Decrees  an  passed 
to  way-lay  NAPOLEON*-4ie  advances — ^troops  are  dispatched  to 
oppose  his  march — they  join  his  standards  1  Grenoble  iai  again 
an  imperial  city,  and  Lyons  throws  open  her  gates  to  the  Ueio 
of  Lodi.  Vain  is  eveiy  efibrt  at  opposition.  The  army^  the 
nation^  rallv  round  the  eagles.  Louis  flees  from  the  capital : 
and,  ^^  at  ttie  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  persons  of  all 
ranksy*'  Napoleon  enters  the  metropolis. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Capets  was  the  necessary  result  of 
the  despotiic  principles  upon  which  they  conducted  their  go* 
Temment,  superadded  to  the  hostile  feeling  entertained  tow»ds 
their  fimily  by  the  country  they  returned  to  at  liie  reluctant  in^ 
▼itation  of  a  few  persons  under  the  controul  of  a  military  force. 

What  efiect  will  the  Restoration  have  upon  the  interests  of 
the.  French  Nation  ?  Time  only  can  resolve  this  most  important 
and  interesting  problem.  We  look  forward  to  the  future  con- 
duct of  Nafouson,  for  the  accomplishment  of  mighty  designs, 
the  fulfilment  of  vast  and  hitherto  impracticable  plans  of  poli- 
tical amelioration.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  been  received 
in  FVatice  certainly  augurs  favourably  for  the  realization  of  all 
our  speculations.  The  nation  Jie  places  his  ambition  in  to  rule 
as  an  elected  Prince,  has  been  trained  too  long,  and  too  se- 
riously, in  habits  of  sound  political  thinking,  not  to  make  it 
evident  that  the  universal  joy  created  by  his  return  must  have 
had  deeper  bases,  and  more  instigating  impulsions,  than  any 
arising  merely  out  of  an  hatred  to  the  Capets.  It  must  have 
strongly  and  beneficially  experienced  the  energies  of  the  impe- 
rial government;  and  the  state  of  France  during  Napolbon's 
former  dominion  must  have  been  regarded  by  the  people  with 
an  enthusiastic  fondness  correspondent  to  the  rapture  with 
which  they  hailed  the  Restoration.  The  only  piurt  of  the  Em- 
peror's character  which  it  was  in  the  least  to  be  apprehended 
would  operate  to  his  prejudice  in  the  national  mind,  was  the 
propensity  to  war,  for  which  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed  so  large  a 
credit.  But  even  here  his  good  genius  befriended  him;  and 
the  recollection  that  the  'last  campaign  of  Napolbon  would 
havfe  retrieved  all  the  disasters  produced  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons  and  the  treachery  of  his  Allies,  had  not  the  treasoa 
of  one  of  his  Generals  marred  his  plans,  operated  doubly  in  has 
favour — it  excited  an  indignant  regret  that  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  Emperor  should  have  been  foiled;  while  the  nation  mad- 
dened at  the  idea  of  thus  losing  the  fruits  of  twenty  years  of 
victory.  Subsequent  reflection,  we  think,  may  have  had  a  ma- 
terial influence  both  oi\^ people  and  sovereign;  and  the  deep 
mortification  caused  by  the  misfortunes  of  1814  have,  very  pro- 
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hMfyhy  this  tune,  given  way  to  fedings  more  likely  to  operate 
to  the  impTDvement  ci  domestic  affiurs  and  interior  arrange-  ^ 
ments  of  the  state.  Warisnot  the  order  of  the  day  in  France^ 
yet  let  not  the  ne^hbouring  kingdoms  grow  insolent  on  dus 
ground.  Prance  mi  her  monarch  wish  to  be  at  peace;  bat 
tlieir  frontiers  once  invaded,  the  tocsin  once  sounded,  and  a  ca* 
leer  wfll  commence  of  ruthless  devastation  and  inexorable  hoe- . 
tility,  that  will*  aot  leave,  we  apprehend,  a  single  state  of  the 
Continent  in  a  condition  to  enter  tbe  Ksts  with  nie  Empire  for  a 
period  that  wUl  ^ve  Nafoubon  leisure  to  organize  the  whole  of 
Europe  into  great  and  amalgamated  monarchy.  But  this  is.  a. 
topic  we  diall  presently  treat  more  at  length.  We  do  think, 
that,  if  not  assailed  by  any  of  the  Congressional  Powers,  Napo* 
LEON  w31  senously  engage  in  promoting  die  works  of  peace 
throughout  the  whoile  extent  of  his  states.  All  his  decrees  and 
proclamations  speak  powerfully  on  this  side  of  the  question. 
He  will,  we  think,  impart  an  incalculable  impetus  to  learning' 
and  art ;  and  the  science  of  politics,  we  apprehend,  will  receive 
a  sftionger  and  more  spreadmg  light  from  the  victor  of  FVied'- 
land  and  Wagram,  than  from  any  personage  since  the  days  of 
Machiavdli.  Two  things  he  has  already  done,  which  entitle 
him  to  the  admiratkm  of  every  ftierd  of  liberty  and  justice. 
France,  through  her  Empeitor,  enjoys  ^rbe  prsss,  and  the 
ABoi^iTiON  of  the  siiAVB  TRAJDS  has  oTtalLzed  the  ben^" 

voience  of  Napolbon. 

ITobe  mntinued.']  B, 


Art.  VII, — An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  the  Law;  shewing  tlie 
Advantages  of  a  Law  Education,  grounded  on  the  Learning  of  Lord 
Coke's  Commentaries  upon  Littleton's  Tenures,  or,  as  ihey  are  called 
by  way  of  Distinction,  "  Tfie  Institute ;'*  with  a  Jlew  either  to  the 
Bar,  the  Senate,  or  the  Duties  of  Magistracy.  By  Fkroerick 
RiTso,  Esq.  of  LincohCs  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.  Clarke  and  Co, 
Pp.«41. 

Thb  present  routine  of  legal  education  (to  call  it  a  systenij 
would  be  an  abuse  of  the  term)  is  so  lamentably  ineflicient  and 
ill*  digested,  that  no  feeling  of  surprise  can  be  awakened  at  the 
appearance  of  a  publication,  having  for  its  object,  its  complete 
abolition,  and  the  establishment  of  a  plan,  which  promises  all 
desirable  facility  to  the  attainment  of  a  sound  and  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  our  jurisprudence*  Law,  a  science  which, 
in  preference  to  every  other,  may  emphatically  be  styled  a  pubUc 
one,  (sin^e  the  guardianship  of  the  lives,  the  liberties,  and  the 
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fights  of  the  whole  community,  constitates  the  great  end  of  its 
institution)  should,  undoubtedly,  be  exercised  by  those  only, 
Tvko,. besides  the  possession  of  distinguished  natural  endow^ 
.  anents,  have  acquired  a  mastery  of  the  reasoning  basis  onwhicti 
it  is  founded,  the  principles  on  which  it  operates,  the  spirit  as 
well  as  letter  of  its  regulations,  and  have  traced  from  the  most 
authentic  records  the  mutations  which  have  successively 
marked  its  progress,  together  with  their  causes  and  residts. 

How  is  this  necessary  infomiation  to  be  <^)taiDed?  What 
means  are  to  be  employed,  what  process  of  t^esearch  is  to  be 
adopted,  in  order  to  store  the  mind  with  intelligence  so  indis* 
pensable?  Is  the  diligence  of  the  law-student  to  be  directed  to 
no  deeper  sources  than  the  elementary  commentaries  of  Black- 
stone,  the  lectures  of  Woodeson,  Eunomus,  Hale's  History  of 
the  Common  Law,  &c.  &c.  ?  After  gleaning  fr<»n  these  use* 
iul  but  superficial  productions,  the  prominent  rules  and  pre* 
cepts  of  our  lega^  polity,  and  {surveying  the  genend  outline  dt 
his  profession,  shall  he  be  deemed  to  have  filled  up  the  measure 
of  his  education,  by  having  superadded  whatever  knowledge  of 
the  practice  of  the  courts  his  assiduity  could  collect  in  the 
-course  of  two  or  three  years'  attendance  in  a  special  pleader's 
.office?  Such  slender  acquisitions,  it  is  obvious  to  the  plainest 
capacity,  are  totally  inadequate  to  form  a  profound  and  enlighf;«- 
ened  lawyer.  Yet,  this  is  the  prevailing  mode  in  which  the 
aspirers  to  that  elevated  title,  are  instructed  to  attain  it!  These 
are  the  auxiliaries  by  which  they  are 'flattered  with  the  hope  of 
reaching  professional  eminence,  through  paths  of  embarrass- 
ment and  perplexity!  What  course  of  study,  then,  we  rcJ- 
peat  the  question,  ought  to  be  pursued  to  gain  the  wished-for 
objdtt?  In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring, 
that,  though  the  ^^norks  already  mentioned  are  merely  elemen- 
tary, and  far  from  being  undisfigured  with  inaccuracies,  much 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  their  perusal.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  exhibit  a  tolerably  faithful  sketch  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  our  civil  code,  and  are  well  calculated  to  prepare  the 
way  for  exploring  more  recondite  authorities,  and  penetrating 
the  profounder  recesses  of  our  legal  system.  These  should  be 
the  subjects  of  primary  study.  But  the  student  must  not  rest 
here.  He  must  not  imagine  that,  when  he  has  imbibed  the 
whole  mass  of  information  transmitted  through  these  channels, 
lie  has  done  any  thing  more  than  worked  such  an  improvement 
in  his  intellectual  faculties,  as'  will  enable  him  to  enter  upon 
and  comprehend  the  doctrines,  flowing  immediately  from  am-r 
pler  and  remoter  sources.  In  the  second  place,  therefore,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  he  devote  his  attention  to  those  authors 
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mrbo  harte  dbliiigiuslied  tliemselvee  in  elaborately  investigatiQg, 
and  minutely  expounding,  the  can<H(M,  princ^les,  and  raHtmak 
of  the  science,  in  which  it  is  his  purpose  to  become  proficienti 
By  directing  the  full  vigoiur  of  bis  understanding,  now  suf- 
ficientty  competent  to  the  task,  to  th^  close  and  intense  exami* 
nation  of  "Littleton's  Tenures,'*  •* The  Institute,''  Sir  Mar* 
tin  Wright's  «  Treatise  on  the  Feudal  System,"  Hale's  «  Heas 
of  the  Crown,"  and  other  estimable  works  of  the  same  stamp, 
he  will  not  only  obtain  a  vast  iiind  of  intelligence,  but  be  ca-» 
pable  of  taking  a  correct  and  expansive  view  of  the  ground- 
WQrk  and  superstructure  of  our  statute  and  common  law.  From 
the  three  first  of  these  reservoirs  of  legal  learning,  l^e  will  col- 
lect ^the  whole  doctrine  of  the  law,  as  it  regards  real  and  per* 
^mal  property;  he  will  become  familiar  with  the  maxims  which 
have  regulated  the  descent  and  jmrchase  of  estates^  since  our 
jurisprudence  became  svstematized;  he  will  acquire  a  thorough 
insignt  into  the  artificial  ^reasons  for  distinguishing  between 
moveable  and  immoveable  possessions,  and  the  rules  which  go* 
vem  the  ownership  and  disposal  of  them  respectively ;  and  firora 
the  last,  he  will  gather  abundant  information  of  the  precautions 
taken  to  prevent,  and  the  penalties  attached  to,  the  commission 
of  every  species  of  ofi^ence,  comprized  in  the  long  catdogue  of 
crimes.  Having  adopted  Ais  course  of  researdi,  and,  by  so 
doing,  stocked  his  mind  with  a  large  accession  ot  Jundamental 
knowledge,  it  will,  in  the  third  place,  be  the  duty  of  the  stu- 
dent to  peruse  reports  of  adjudged  cases.  These  furnish  so 
many  practical  illustrations  c^  the  theoretical  axioms  of  the 
law.  Th%y  reflect  on  them  a  powerful  and  highly  useful 
sights  They  display  with  precision  and  perspicuity  theis-indi* 
vidual  application,  the  mode  in  which  they  operate,  ai^d  the 
efiects  of  a  seruptdous  adherence  to  them.^  And  the  decisions 
pronounced  by  the  judges,  together  with*  the  arguments  of 
which  they  are  the  result,  will  be  foimd  to  amply  repay  tiie 
most  ri^d  attention;  elucidating  many  intricate  points,  and 
imparting  superior  quickness  to  the  powers  of  perccptioB  and 
ratiocination.  In  the  fourth  and  last  fhce,  an  intimate  ac* 
qudntanee  with  the  *^  Art  of  Pleading,"  and  with  what  is 
technically  denominated  the  *^  Practice  of  the  Courts,"  is  rfb- 
srfutely  indispensable*  For  the  jprofesAonal  lawyer  will  find, 
that,  without  these  species  of  information,  all  the  learning 
deduced  from  the  multifEuious  authorities  to  which  we  have 
referred,  is  little  better  than  a  dead  letter.  Unaided  by  these 
acquisitions^  his  scienee^will  be  almost  nugatory,  his  argumen- 
tation often  misdirected,  and  his  efforts  frequently  experience 
defeat,  from  judgment  and  penetTation^ar  inferior  to  his  own. 
Grit.  Rbv,  Vol.  I.  Apiil,  1815.  3  lU         , 
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These  are  the  main  features  of  that  system  of  education^ 
which  we  think  alone  adequate  to  form  a  liberal  jand  deeply- 
read  lawyer.  We  venture  to  recommend  it,  not  because  it  is 
free  from  difficulty,  (for  what,  even  the  best  devised  method, 
can  lay  claim  to  such  description?)  but  because,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  it  abounds  in  many  exclusive  advantages ; — ^it  unfolds, 
with  the  least  possible  obs<^urity,  the  rudiments  and  foun- 
dations of  the  law;  it  developes  a  comprehensive  prospect, 
of  its  exterior  fabric  and  internal  niachinery;  and,  though  the 
student  must  ever  meet  with  inevitable  impediments  in  his 
course,  it  opens  to  him  numerous  facilities  by  which  they  may 
be  overcome,  and  conducts  him  to  the  object  of  his  labours,  by 
the  clearest  and  most  authentic  lights. 

.  The  work  now  under  review  consists  of  four  parts.  The 
first  part  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  utility  oi 
legal  acquirements,  the/ ^dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  pro-* 
fessional  character,"  **the  reasoning  theory  of  the  law,"  the 
demonstrable  nature  and  systematic  connection  of  legal  theo- 
rems, and  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  prevaling  practice  of 
^^  reading  and  common-placing  Blackstone's  Commentaries^ 
transcribing  precedents,"  &c.  &c.  to  convey  any  thing  that  ap-t 
proximates  to  a  rational  and  enlightened  view  of  English  juris- 
prudence. The  second  part  contains  an  accurate  detail  and  ex- 
position of  the  profound'  learning  embodied  in  ^^Lord  Coke's 
Commentaries  upon  Littleton's  Tenures,"  and  an  earnest  re- 
commendation of  them,  as  the  treasury  whence  the  student 
should  derive  the  largest  portion  of  his  information.  £xem^ 
plificationsof  the  <^  method  of  illustrating  and  common-placing 
the  Institute,"  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  the  tMrd  part: 
and  the  fourth  and  concluding  part  presents  a  train  of  well- 
digested  observations  on  the  value  of  the  proposed  coiu^e  of 
study  to  ^^  gentlemen  who  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  law  as 
a  profession." 

In  the  execution  of  the  task  which  the  author  has  assigned 
to  himself,  it  affords  us  real  pleasiure  to  remark,  that  he  exhi- 
Ints  talents  every  way  qualified  for  the  undertaking.  His  plan 
is  judicious,  and  developed  with  dexterity :  his  legal  knowledge 
extensive,  and  displayed  with  precision :  and  his  arguments  and 
observations  are  the  genuine  offspring  of  sound  thinking  and 
nnperverted  sagacity.  He  has,  it  is  true,  received  his  edu- 
cation on 'the  plap  which  he  unequivocally  condemns;  but  he 
has  become  familiar  with  it,  only  to  expose  its  errors,  to  shew 
its  imperfections,  and  adopt  himself,  as  well  as  point  out  to 
others,  a  new  and  a  better  path.  But  our  upplause  must  not 
be  confined  to  the  system  recommended,  and  the  address  with 
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-v^hich  it  is  set  forth.  The  author  merits  a  more  exalted  en-* 
eomium.  He  contemplates  juridical  science,  as  well  with  the 
liberal  wisdom  of  a  pMlosopkeTf  as  the  technical  acuteness  of  a 
lawyer.  Tracing  its  effects  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  fiwnil- 
ti^s,  he  shews  that  its  reasomng  theory  furnishes  abundant* 
materials  for  improving  the  understi^judrng,  disciplining  and' 
strengthening  the  native  powers  of  the  mind;  and  that  its  pre-, 
C6pi«  possess,  in  ai]i  eminent  de^ee,  a  tendency  to  meliorate 
the  propensities  of  the  heart,  and  inculcate  cprrect  ideas  of  the^ 
relative  duties  of  men  in  dviUseed  society. 

We  subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  author's  abilities  in  this  mod^ 
of  treating  the  subject..  After  expatiating  on  the  utility  of  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  law,  to  individuals  in  general,  and 
the  bounden  duty  of  those  to  be  well  skilled  in  it,  whose  situ- 
ation in  life  may  place  them  ^mong  its  administrators,  or  render 

them  eligible  to  the  higher  dignities  of  the  state,  he  proceeds ;' 

* 

''  But  there  is,  likewise,  another  point  of  view  in  which  the 
proposed  lucubrations  have  a  much  more  extensive  influence  than 
we  are  apt,  at  first  sight,  to  be  aware  of^  and  may  be  attended 
with  the  happiest  advantages.  They  eminently  invigorate  and 
fortify  the  mind's  noblest  facility — the  power  of  attention^  they 
discipline  the  understanding,  excite  discjrimination,  give  activity 
and  acuteness  to  the  apprehension,  and  correct  and  mature  the 
judgment.  They  teach  us  to  think  and  to  reason  in  6Ur 'youths 
and  will  serve  to  employ  us,  and  to  render  us  usefdl  to  others  in 
old  age.  In  prosperity,  they  grace  and  embelUsh^  in.  adver* 
eily,  they  afford  us  comfort  and  support.  There  is  bo  pcofiossiofi^ 
no  situation  in  life,  in  which  they  do  not^  at  some  tinnepk*  othet^ 
come  into  use:  they  proceed  with  us  through  every  vicissttii^iQf 
attend  us  in  every  walk,  and  in^perceptlbly  nourish  in  our.mind^ 
that  virtuous  self-dependence  which  is  the  foundation  of  whatever 
is  dignified  in  character,  and  the  parent  of  all  great  and  noble  re- 
solutions. 

**  Neither  is  it  in  the  improvement  of  the  understanding  alone 
that  we  experience  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  course 
of  study ;  it  tends  to  improve  the  heart  equally,  and  has  a  visible 
infhience  in  mdiorating  and  detemiining  the  moral  eharacter.  We 
insensibly  awaken  to  better  feelings,  and  conceive  a  livelier  and 
higher  sense  of  all  our  social,  and  civil  duties,  from'  being  impress* 
ed  with  the  evidences  of  truth  c^nd  reason^  upon  which  the  koow;- 
ledge  of  the  science  of  the  law  depends.  Perhaps  the  truth.,  of 
this  remark,  in  which  there  is  neither  prejudice  nor  entliusift^in, 
may  be  thus  accounted  for :  in  the  study  of  the  mathematicgx  fpr 
example,  if  we  take  any  primary  maxiin  or  received  truism,  as 
''  that  two  things  which  are  equal  to  a  third,  are  equal  to  each  other ;  or, 
that  equah  behig  taken  frpm  equals,  equals  will  remain,*  the  conviction 
which  it  produces  operates  merely  upon  the  intellect,  and  has  no 
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iatmelRale  infliienoe  up<m  ub  in  our  rkr^s  of  men  aad  ijiiaga*  m 
BH^mbefs  of  tM>eiety«  B«ii  the  pnnciples  ufpon  wtiidi  the  acifeaoe 
of  the  law  depends  are,  in  this  respect,  widely  differeot;  the  per^, 
cation,  for  instancej  of  the  degree  of  dcU  obligation  we  are  un- 
der, '  to  lire  honourably,  to  do  wrong-  to  none,  and  to  render  to 
every  man  what  is  due  to  him,*  (which  are  three  fundamental 
maxims^  in  the  theory  of  judicial  or  legal  reasoning,)  not  only 
enlarges  and  informs  the  mind,  but  tends,  at  the  same  tiioe,  to 
meliorate  and  determine  the  moral  Character.  In  the  progress  of 
Ihls  interesting'  i&Yeirtigation,  and  the  isesiilting  conviotiatt  to 
.  which  it  leads,  of  the  e^uitaUe  policy  Of  eadi  deoisidft^or  roOe  of 
law,  the  Aiideat'will,  ^erefore,  not  only  have  hit  ttnderstairiing 
enlightened  and  his  mind  impnn^,  hat  will  infatiihly  becoDae,  al 
Ibe  same  tkne,  both  a  better  man  and  better  citiaen.  I  oonoliid»j 
that  the  course  of  study  which  possesses  these  peculiar  advantages. 
Is  rather  to  be  esteemed  and  attended  tp,  for  Uie  purposes  of  ^u- 
cation  in  general,  than  all  the  learning  in  the  world  besides.  Far 
t  regard  not  the  mast  exalted  faculties  of  the  human  mind  as  a  gift 
worthy  the  Dwimty,  nor  any  assktanoe  in  the  improvement  of  them  as 
a  subject  of  gratitude  to  my  feUow  creatures,  but  from  a  convidkms 
that  to  inform  the  understanding  corre<its  and  enlarges  the  heart"^^ 
Parti,  p.  7. 

The  author  now  enters  on  the  first  and,  certainly,  not  the  least 
important,  topic  of  discussion — the  inefficiency  of  Blaclcstone'a 
Commentaries  as  an  '^  institute  for  educating  and  fom^ng 
lawyersy"  and  the/^ absurd''  and  "unscientific  plan  of  *'co- 
pying  precedents/'  By  way  of  introduction,  he  explains  the 
benefit  aecnung  from  a  minute  acquaintance  with  our  history— 
the  close  connection  subsisting  between  historical  and  legttt 
k8raing'*''-and  their  mutual  assistance  and'  elucidation.  l%ifi 
is  precisely  the  view  which  every  man  of  sense  must  take  of  the 
subject*  History  is  alone  competent  to  develope  the  true 
causes  of  the  establishment  of  the  great  body  of  laws,  For^ 
with  Ae  exception  of  those  fundamental  rules,  which  are  no- 
thing more  than  a  ccmfirmation  of  the  principles  of  rectitude^ 
interwoven  with  the  very  frame  andeonstitution  of  the  hiunaii 
mitid,  all  pegidaCicms  of  civil  conduct  are  pmely  artificial,  and 
have  their  nse  in  the  mutations  and  exigencies  of  society^  Na* 
UaoB  in  the  infancy  of  civilization,  though  conscious  cf,  and 
punctiliously  following,  the  primary  laws  of  nature,  neceftsnily 
jfQssess  very  crude,  imperfect,  and  unwise-ideas  of  remedial  ju*- 
rispnidence.  As  they  ^adually  become  illuminated  tyuscfUl 
and  intellectual  acquisitions;  as  their  moral  as  well  as  political 


"*  /uris  prttcepta  sunt  h»c, — honest^  virere,  alteram  non  c»iere,  et  suiua 
eiiiquetflbatiie.    lost.  Civ.  Jur.  L.  1  >  c.  3. 
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«Md{tio&  pR>greiM¥ely  improves^  tbeir  ichesieof  laws  seott 
mfftkjpates  in  fhe  general  melioration.  Oppressive  and  injit^ 
dicions  doctrines  are  insensiMy  exploded^ — the  rights  and  liber- 
fies  of  man  are  better  understood  and  better  defended^ — the 
tenureof  property  is  rendered  more  secure, — and  the  dictates 
of  civil  justioe  become  accurately  ascertained  and  firmly  settled. 
History^  tbexi,  by  unfolding  tRe  progress  of  nations  throiughi 
the  successive  stages  of  knowledge  and  civiliisatioB,  by  follow- 
ing  them  in  tiieir  cauise  from  comparative  ^dadkaess  to  ligfat^ 
bfngB  beiore  our  efcs  the  chief  evexits  which  wrcmght  the  ia- 
tnidttCtion  of  those  artificial  maxims  of  law,  by  which  these  ob<- 
jecfts  are  secured,  and  the  causes  subsequently  operating  to  give 
them  stabffity  and  pibrmanence.  If,  tlierefore,  the  student  in 
the  lmx)9  of  ISngUmd  be  ambitious  of  attainmg  to  a  sound  and  ^ 
cnligbtened  acquaintance  with  them,--iif  lie  be  ndt  in(U!ferenSt' 
whether  that  acquaintance  be  superficial  or  theoretical^ — ^i^  i^ . 
shoct,  he  indulge  a  wish  to  kAow  why  tihey  were  established  as 
wdl  as  what  they  onlain,— what  auxiliary  can  he  call  in  more 
ufieM  to  his  pursuitG^  than  the  instructive  pages  of  EngUA 
history  ?  to  what  sources  of  illustrative  intelligence  can  Us  at- 
tention be  hetter  directed  ? 

Mr.  Ritso  enforces  with  considerable  earnestness  flie  neces** 
Wty  of  enquiring  into  the  '^  philosophy  of  the  reason  or  com- 
mon sense  of  the  law,**  and  perspicaciously  shews  the  demon- 
strability  of  a  legal  ptoposrtion.     He  observes,  that, 

**  JBveryi^pfopositioa  is  said  to  be  demonstrable  in  its  natutaa, 
when  the  mind  can  certainly  perceive  the  agreement  or  disagree^ 
ment  of  the  ideas  of  which  it  consists,  whether  immediately,  as  in 
the  case  of  intuitive  perception,  or  through  the  medium  of  those 
intervenmg  ideas  which  are  called  proofs.  Now  there  is, 
generally  speaking,  this  perceifvable  agreement  or  disagreement 
to  be  found  in  all  our  common-lsw  doctrines ;  that  is  to  say,  so  far 
as  they  are  capable  of  being  put  into  general  proposi^ons,  how*- 
ever  difficult  those  propositions  may  be  to  the  unprepared  reader, 
or  how  artificial  soever  in  tbeir  construction.  Let  us  take,  Ibr 
esami^,  the  tinree  following  rules  ot  maxims :  Ist,/^  that  the  fa>- 
iter  shflOl not  be  heir  to  the  son;*  ^,  '  that  lands  descended  or 
derned,  shall  not  be  charged  with  the  simple  contract  debts  of  the 
anoestor  or  devisor,  although  the  money  may  have  been  laid  out 
in  the  purchase*  of  those  very  lands ;'  and  3d,  ^that  lands  shall 
rather  descend  to  a  remote  r^ation  of  tiie  whole  blood,  or  even 
«icheat  to  the  lord,  in  preference  to  the  owner's  half  brother.' 


^  Witbthe  cxoepU^n  of  traders  within' thft  bankrupt  laws,  since  the  stat.  47 
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We  have  here^  then^  three  distinct  propositions,  in  whicb>  Upon 
the  first  view  of  them,  there  is  nothing  like  phdn  Reason  and  com* 
mon  sense  to  be  discovered,  without  the  help  of  those  intervening 
ideas  from  which  we  learn,  first,  that  under  the  feudal  system,  (as 
it  formerly  subsisted  in  this  kingdom,  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,)  there  were  certain  personal  military  services  to  be 
performed,  as  the  price  or  condition  uppn  which  all  lands  were 
held,  and  to  which,  therefore,  the  father,  from  his 'more  advanced 
age,  was  reasonably  supposed  to  be  less  competent  -,  and,  secondly, 
that  it  was  equally  matter  of  policy,  during  the  satm^ 'period,  that 
the  freeholder,  by  whom  the  feudal  services  were  to  beperformed; 
should  not  be  distracted,  by  civil  suits,  from  thedischai^  of  so 
important  a  duty ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  right  of  sueoession  of  the 
whole  blood  was  only  admitted  upon  questions  of  lui^iidication 
of  title,  as  a  mere  rule  of  emdence  to  supply  the  frequent  impossi- 
bility of  proving  a  descent  from  the  first  purchaser,  without  which 
(according  to  a  fundamental  maxim  of  our  law)  no  inheritance 
was  ever  allowed,  and,  consequently,  that  this  was  an  indulgence 
to  which  the  demi-kindred  could  have  no  reasonable  pretension  ; 
the  descendants  of  one  ancestor  being  much  less  likely  to  be  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  purchasing  ancestor,  than  tiiose  who  are  de- 
scended from  the  same  couple  of  ancestors. 

'^  And  what,  then,  do  I  mean  to  conclude  £wia  hence  ?  I  an* 
«wer,  that  the  occasion  of  the  difficulty  (if  any)  which  occurs  in 
Ihe  foregoing  propositions,  arisen  from  a  want  of  due  knowledge 
in  ourselves,  of  the  extent  to  which  the  principles  of  the  feudal  po- 
lity have  been  engrafted  into  our  established  system  of  remedial 
jurisprudence,  and  the  consequent  distinction  which  the  common 
Jaw  has  taken  between /eud[a/  and  coinffnerctol,;with  respect  to  the 
descent  or  alienation  of  real  or  landed  property.  , 

"  From  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  pcdiiy  in 
England,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Norman,  there  seems  to 
have  been  kept  up  a  sort  of  constant  struggle  between  the  spirit 
of  commercialism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  t)f /euda/ie^  on  the 
other  3  and  the  consequent  operation  of  these  two  grand  princi- 
ides  is  to  be  traced  in  every  part  of  our  law  of  landed  property. 
The  construction  of  testamentary  alienation,  for  example,  was 
originally  adopted  upon  a  purely  commercial  principle,  and  in  re- 
laxation of  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  system,  which  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  take  lands  out  of  commerce,  and  to  render  them  in- 
alienable. But  here,  again,  the  operation  of  a  feudal  principle 
interferes,  and  requires  a  seisin  in  the  devisor,  analagOus  to  that  of 
i;he  feoffor  or  grantor  in  the  case  of  alienation  by  deed  j  so  that, 
by  the  law  of  England,  a  will  or  devise  of  lands  does  not  operate 
by  way  of  appointment  of  an  heir  generally,  as  in  the  Konlan  law, 
but  by  way  of  legal  conveyance  of  the  lands  themselves  j  and, 
consequently,  cannot  operate  on  any  freehold  lands,  of  which,  at 
the  time  of  making  the  will,  the  party  have  not  this  species  of  sei- 
sin.   It  is  the  same  in  the  proposition,  secondly  above  mentioned. 
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reflpeciing  the  heir ;  when  lands  were  allowed  to  be  freely  .aliened/ 
for  the  sake  of  commerce,  (for  which  property  is  chiefly  valua- 
ble>)  it  seemed  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  theyv 
should  also  be  attached  for  the  debts  and  other  incumbrances  of 
the  ancestor,  upon  the  same  principle  ;  but  here,  again,  the  opera- 
tion of  th6  feudal  law  interfered,  and,  upon  the  principle  '  that 
the  heir  claimed  nothing  from  the  ancestor,  but  came  in  under 
the  original  feudal  grant,'  it  was  held  that  he  should  not  be  gene" 
ralkf  liable,  like  the  executor,  to  the  ancestor's  debts  of  every  kind, 
but  only  to  debts  of  record,  and  debts  of  speciality,  in  which  the 
heir  was  named  j  and  the  same  distinction  continues,  under  c^- 
tain  qualifications,  to  prevail  even  to  this  day.  And  so  in  the  two 
other  examples  which  have  been  mentioned.  The  feud  was  made 
*  generally '  heritable  in  relaxation  of  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem >  but  the  restriction  that  the  father  should  not  succeed  other- 
wise than  collaterally^  and  the  tbtal  exclusion  of  the  half-bloody 
were  the  consequence  of  purely  feudal  principles''  P.  19. 

We  have  already  stated  our  opinion  of  the  purposes  to  wliich 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  are  properly  adapted.  That  they 
possess  distinguished  merits^  and  prefer  indisputable  claims  to 
admiration^  it  would  be  doing  violence  to  ouf  judgment  to  deny. 
Indeed^,  considered  in  the  light  in  which  we  view  them^  we 
scruple  not  for  a  moment  to  assert,  that  they  hold  a  station  iax 
more  e^vated  than  that  to  which  any  similar  production,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  can  possibly  aspire.  The  learned 
judge  evidently  brought  to  the  execution  of  his  design,  a  mind 
amply  prepared  with  natural  and  acquired  requisites,-^— a  mind 
inherently  gifted  with  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  an  ardent 
love  of  scientific  pursuits, — a  mind  enriched  with  abundant 
stores  of  artificial  knowledge,  enlarged  by  a  sound  and  saga- 
cious acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  Englisli  jurisprudence, 
and  adorned  with  an  unrivalled  capacity  to  array  them  m  chaste, 
clcgimt,  and  luminous  diction.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
by  all,  and  more  especially  by  those  who  are  his  warmest  eulo-» 
gists,  that  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  his  valuable 
work,  as  well  as  the  object  to  the  attainment  of  which  it  was 
prosecuted,  demanded  neither  a  display  of  the  latent  and  arcane 
subtleties  of  the  law,  nor  any  very  elaborate  exposition  of  their 
theory  and  application.  Elected  to  fill  the  Vinerian  chair  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  not  appointed  to  dispense  instruction 
to  the  students  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  it  was  the  prime  purpose, 
nay,  the  exclusive  duty  of  this  eminent  professor^  to  take  such 
a  survey  of  the  prominent  and  striking  features  of  our  legal  po- 
lity, to  give  such  a  concise,  yet  explicit,  detail  of  its  general 
principles  imd  practice,  as  might  tend  to  inform  the  minds  and 
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Ifbest^Site  ihe  ideas  of  his  unpnrfies^oiiail  audlienGe^  without  bw« 
thening  the  memory  with  a  multitude  of  minute  distinctioBSf 
the  retention  of  which  would  prove  impossible,  and  without 
perplexing  the  understanding  with  occult  niceties,  an  insight 
into  which  was  neither  necessary  nor  desired.  This  was  the 
plan, — ^the  sole  and  simple  plan  of  the  commentator.  It  is  ma- 
nifest, therefore,  that  to  expect  from  a  work,  undertaken  and 
conducted  with  this  view>  a  disclosure  of  the  whole^  or  any  but 
a  very  small  part  of  what  constitutes  the  body  and  substance  of 
English  law,  is  equally  unwarrantable  and  delusive:— Hinwar* 
vantable,  because  totally  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
work,  and  directly  implicatory  of  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  author  to  have  performed  mare  than  he  pronused  to  fulfil; 
.delusive,  because  founded  on  misconception^  and  stqiported 
only  by  error.  If  this  be  admitted,  as  we  think  it  must  be  by 
I  all  impartial  and  reflecting  persons,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add^ 
that  there  is  a  grievous  self-deception  in  adopting  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  as  an  institute  for^professional  education.  To 
the  man  of  general  reading,  who  aims  at  mental  i'efinement  by 
skimming  the  surface  of  science,  and  indeed  to  the  law-stu*-. 
dent  in  his  incipient  labours,  they  are  at  once  useful  and  in- 
viting; but  thc^latter,  whether  his  object  be  to  readi  a  wcD- 
eam^  celebrity,  or  merely  to  attain  to  a  respectable  footing  in 
his  profession,  must  take  a  far  wider  range  of  researcdi;  he 
inust  gather  materials  much  more  ample  and  solid,  consult  au-^ 
thorities  eminent  for  copiousness  of  matter  and  profundity  of 
remark,  and,  by  the  help  of  their  light,  endeavour  to  acquire 
that  fund  of  information,  whiph  is  indispensable  to  the  gratifi* 
cation  of  his  praiseworthy  ambition. 

But  we. have  a  further,  and,  perhaps,  not  less  important  ob-* 
servation  to  offer.  It  has  already  been  said,  that  the  limited 
design  of  the  learned  commentator  admitted  not  of  an  expla- 
nation of  the  abstruse  rules  and  reasoning  of  the  law.  This  is 
not  the  whole  sum  of  its  deficiencies.  In  touclung  on  those 
points  which  lay  within  its  compass^  he  was  compelled  to  omit 
the  greater  part  of  the  learning  they  involve,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, to  forego  any  extended  disquisition  on  their  principle 
and  operation.  Hence,  in  perusing  his  pages,  we  meet  with 
some  of  the  most  obvious  doctrines,  loosely  and  incorrectly  de- 
fined, and  apparent  contrarieties  unadjusted  and  unaccounted 
for.  This,  then,  forms  an  additional  reason,  if  any  be  wanting, 
for  rejecting  the  work  in  question  as  an  authoritative  basis  <rf 
legal  education,  and  imposes  on  the  student  an  absolute  neces* 
sity  of  converting  it  to  that  use  only,  to  which  we  have  affirmed 
it  to  be  exclusively  applicable. 
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,  But  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  substantiate  these  observa- 
tions by  proofs.  TWswe  shall  do  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Ritso^ 
whose  diligence  in  examining  these  celebrated  commentaries, 
with  a  vie^  to  ^pose  the  prevailing  plan  of  instruction,  by 
which  they  are  injudiciously  ^^  forced  into  an  element  which  is 
not  their  own,"  merits  and  receives  our  warmest  commenda- 
tion.    He  says— 

*'  It  is  usually  understood^  I  believe,  that  of  the  four  volumes 
which  form  the  subject  of  our  present  consideration,  the  second 
(upoa  the  rights  of  things)  is  that  in  which  Blackstone  princi- 
pdiiy  excels  5  not  only  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  his 
•ttiaterials,  but  also  in  the  propriety  and  perspicuity  of  his  manner 
of  treating  them.  And  yet,  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  which 
confessedly  fall  under  this  division  of  inquiry,  how  extremely  dif- 
ficult is  it  for  the  student  to  form  to  himself  a  clear  and  precise 
notion  of  those  ordinary  common-place  distinctions  between  droi- 
turel  and  .tortious  coilveyances,  between  descendible  freehold  and 
fee-simple  qualified^  and  between  estates  limited  in  contingency 
hj  deeds  and  by  devise.  How  difficult  is  it,  from  what  is  said^in 
exolanation  of  the  nature  of  our  common-law  leases^  together 
•with  their  several  enlargements  and  restrictions,  to  collect  even 
the  primary  distlnctions^between  void  and  voidable,  for  years  &nd 
for  life,  and  between  things  in  grant  and  in  livery.  The  operation 
of  a  Qn^  too,  as  it  differs  from  that  of^a  recovery,  (where  the 
tenant  in  tail  has  the  reversion  in  himself,  and  there  are  no  inter- 
mediate remainders)  is  by  no  means  distinctly  elucidated;  nor  why 
a  recovery  cannot  be  had  of  an  estate-tail  with  single  voucher, 
but  only  with  double  voucher  at  least. 

"  In  the  same  manner,  again,  in  distinguishing  between  con- 
tingent  remainders  and  executory  devises,  he  omits  to  point  out 
that  which  is  the  principal  and  essential  difference,  namely, 
that  'the  former  may  be  barred  and  destroyed,  or  preventetl 
from  taking  effect,  by  several  different  means,  while  an  exe- 
cutory devise,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be  prevented  or  de- 
stroyed, by  any  alteration  whatsoever,  in  the  estate  out  of  which, 
or  after  which,  it  is  limited.'  And  upon  this  ground  it  is,  that 
executory  devises  are  required  to  be  limited,  so  as  not  to  exceed 
the  stated  time  of  lives  in  being  and  twenty-one  years  and  nine 
months ;  but  not  so  contingent  remainders,  because  in  the  latter 
case  there  is  no  danger  of  a  perpetuity.  Indeed,  from  the  very  terms 
in  which  an  executory  devise  is  afterwards  exemplified,  we  arc  na- 
turally led  to  confound  executory  devises  with  contingent  remain- 
ders, and  contingent  remainders  with  conditional  limitations.  I 
allude  to  the  words  where  a  devisor  devises  his  whole  estate  in  fee, 
but  limits  a  remainder  tJiereon  to  commence,  &c.  3*  for,  in  this  ciise. 


•  3  Bl.  Coinms.  n3. 
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the  entire  fee,  or  whole  <|aaiitity  of.  the  estatei  having  been  ori« 
ginally  disposed  of,  there  was  evidently'  no  longer  any  reaidnaiy 
part,  or  remainder  over,  for  further  disposal,  but  only  a  secondarjr 
or  springing  use.*  Wherever  a^  preceding  executory  limitation 
carries  the  whole  interest,  a  subsequent  limitation  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  limitation  upon  the  preceding,  and  to  take  effect 
after  it,  but  as  an  alternative  substituted  in  its  roomi  and  only  to 
take  effect  in  case  the  preceding  estate  should  l^il,  or  never  take 
effect  at  all.f  It  follows,  that  the  subsequent  limitation,  in  the 
present  instance,  is  no  remainder,  but  only  a  concurrent  possibility^ 
which  is  not  bairable  by  fine  or  Recovery.  But,  if  the  subsequent 
limitation  had  been  after  a  preceding  estate-taU,  instead  of  a  pre-* 
ceding  fee-simple,  it  would  have  been  otherwise]  for  then  it 
Would  have  been  rightly  named  '  a  remainder.' 

*'  Secondly,  it  is  the  quality  of  a  remainder  to  wait  the  expU 
4«tion  of  the  preceding  estate,  and  then  to  vest  in  possessioUi  bb 
the  corresponding  part  or  portion  of  the  same  fee  3  but  here,  on 
the  contrary,  the  estate  which  was  limited  in  contingency  to  B  and 
his  heirs,  was  limited  so  as  to  vest  in  possession,  in  extinctioUi 
and  defeasance  of  the  preening  estate^  and  consequently  is  not  n 
remainder.'* 

"  Again  we  read,  that  *  contingencies  and  mere  possibilities* 
though  they  may  be  released  and  devised  by  will,  or  may  pass  to 
the  heir  or  executor,  yet  cannot  (it  hath  been  said)  be  assigned  to 
a  stranger,  unless  coupled  with  some  present  interest.' { 

"  But,  independently  of  thus  confounding  contingencies  and 
mere  possibilities,  as  if  they  were  in  pari  ratione,  which  they  cer- 
tainly are  not,  there  is  here  a  great  mistake  ^  first,  in  describing 
mere  possibilities  to  be  such  as- may  be  released  or  deviled  by  wil]> 
&c. ;  and,  secondly,  in  supposing  devisable  po^ibilitiea  to  be  in^ 
capable  of  being  assigned  to  a  stranger*  For,  in  the  first  placQ» 
there  is  this  wide  difference  between  contingencies  (which  impoii 
a  present  inteirest  of  which  the  future  enjoyment  is  contingent) 
and  mere  possibilities  (which  import  no  such  intei^t),  namely* 
that  the  former  may  be  released  in  certain  cages,  and  are  gene* 
rally  descendible  and  devisable;  but  not  so  the  latter.  SupposQ* 
for  instance,  lands  are  limited  (by  executory  devise)  to  A  in  fee^ 
but  if  A  should  die  before  the  age  of  twenty-one,  then  to  C  la 
fee:  this  is  a  kind  of  possibility  of  contingency  which  may  be  re* 
leased  or  devised,  or  may  paiss  to  the  heir  or  executor^  because 
there;  is  a  present  kUerett,  although  the  enjoyment  of  it  is  future 
and  contingent.  But,  where  there  is  no  such  present  interest,  as 
the  hope  of  succession  which  the  heir  has  from  his  ancestor  in 
general,  this  being  but  a  mere  and  naked  possibility,  cannot  be  re« 
leased  or  devised,  &c.  § 

'^  Secondly,  contingencies  or  possibilities,  which  may  be  released 

•  Fearne,  Cot.  Rem.  p.  419,  last  edition.  f  Ibid,  p.  539. 

:  B.  C.  3. 390.  §  Fearne,  p.  366. 
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0r  devked,  £te.  are  tho  assignable  in  equity  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple; for  an  assignment  operates  by  way  of  agreement  or  con* 
tract,  whicb  tbe  court  considers  as  the  engagement  of  the  one^  ia^ 
transfer  and  make  good  a  right  and  interest  to  the  other.  As 
where  A;  possessed  of  a  term  of  one  thousand  years,  devised  it  to 
B  for  fifty  years,  if  she  thwld  so.  long  Hoe,  and  after  her  decease  to 
C,  and  died)  and  afterwards  C  assigned  to  D^  now  this  was  a 
gbod  assignment,  although  the  assignment  of  a  possibility  to  a 
stranger."*  fp.  4S-9. 

Mr.  Ritso  proceeds  in  the  same  clear  and  argumentative 
style,  to  examine  other  objectionable  passages  relative  to  the 
law  of  real  property.  Before  the  statutes  8  Ann,  c.  14,  and 
S  Geo.  3,  c.  I7>  no  action  Of  debt  was  maint£unable  for  the  re* 
covery  of  a  freehold  rent  till  after  the  lives  ended,  or,  in  c^her 
words,  as  long  as  th^e  was  a  continuing  relation  of  lord  and 
tenant;  <'for,''  observes  Blackstone^f  ^^the  law  would  not 
mifierar^aHnjurytoberemediedby  an  action  that  was  merely 
penanaL'*  But  then,  as  Mr.  Ritso  very  pertinently  enquires^ 
now  comes  it,  that  the  action  of  debt  was  maintainable  after  the 
fives  ended?  The  real  nature  of  the  injury  continued  the  same 
and  unchangeable  5  the  determination  of  the  lives,  therefore, 
could  not  impart  to  it  a  difierent  complexion.  The  true  reason 
of  this  doctrine  of  the  common-law  is  to  be  traced  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  feudal  system.  ^^  Under  that  system,  all  jandsj 
tenements,  rents,  commons,  and  hereditaments,  in  fee-simple, 
fiee-rtail,  or  for  term  of  life,  were  held  to  be  feudal  property,  and 
were  eonsequently  required  to  be  recovered  as  such  by  their 
proper  feudal  remedies;''  or,  as  our  old  law  books  indififierently 
t«rm  them,  <^real  actions.''  The  non-permission  of  the  law, 
then,  to  institute  an  action  of  debt,  (which  is  a  personal  action,) 
for  the  recovery  of  a  freehold  rent,  till  after  the  fives  ended, 
oannot  properly  be  attributed  to  the  real  nature  of  the  wrong, 
because  that  necessarilv  remained;  but  it  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  ^'feudal  quaUty  qfthe  JreehMy  or  continuing  relation  of 
lord  and  tenant."  The  Uves  ended,  the^daZ  relation  became 
^tinct;  <^and,  therefore,  the  rent  anrear  was  suffered  to  enur^ 
as  a  debt  incurred,  and  to  be  recovered  like  any  other  debt, 
'by  a  peraopalvactton,  as  a  matter  pf  mcve  contract  between  the 
parties." 
•    Passing  over  the  investigation  of  the   remaining  similar 


•  The  same  point  was  determined  in  the  case  of  Theobald  v,  Dalfey,  in  the 
House  of  Lordst  Marc|i>  1739--M. 
t  Cemmcnt.  S.  332. 
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topics,  we  now  conduct  our  readers  to  Mr.  Ritso's  ammad- 
-versions  on  the  learned  conunentator's  delineation  of  the  law  of 
HbeL  *• 

'^  We  read/*  he  remarks^  ''  that  no  action  will  .lie  for  skndec 
(HT  libels  where  tlie' defendant  can  prove  the  facts  to  be  true.  Asj 
if  I  can  prove  the  tradesman  a  bankrupt,  the  physician  a  quacks 
the  lawyer  a  knave,  and  the  divine  a  heretic,  this  will  destroy  their 
respective  actions.  For,  thougli  there  may  be  dainage  si^cient 
accruing  from  it,  yet,  if  the  feet  be  true,  it  is  damnum  absque  tn- 
jurid;  and  where  there  is  no  injury,  the  law  gives  no  remedy. 
Eum  qui  nocentem  infamat,  non  est  iequum  et  bonuni  ob  emn  rem  con- 
demnari;  ^delicta  enim  nocentium  nota  esse  oportet  et  expedit* 

*•  That  the  truth  of  a  libel  may  be  pleqded  speeialhf,  in  justifica- 
tion, is  said  to  be  warranted  by  the  opinion  of  the  profession,  and 
the  practice  of  the  present  day}  but  this  is  to  be  understood  with 
certain  restrictions;  ^nd  the  defendant  cannot,  upon  the  general 
issue  of  '  not  guilty,'  prove  the  facts  to  be  true  in  justi/ication,  bat 
only  in  mitigation  of  damages^f  On  a  motion  for  an  information  in 
the  Court  of  Kings  Bench,  for  a  libel,  (Mich. Term.  8 G. ^.)  jLord 
Chief  Justice  Hardwicke  expressly  declared,  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  if  an  action  were  broyght,  the  fact,  if  tarue,  might 
hejustUied;  that  he  had  never  heard  of  a.  justification  in  an  action 
ibr  a  libel  ever, hinted  at;  that  the  law  was  too  careful  in  dis^oun^ 
tenanclng  such  practices;  and  that  the  only  favour  which  the 
truth  afforded  in  such  case  was,  that  it  might  be  shewn  in  mitiga- 
tion of  damages  in  an  action,  and  of  the  fine  upon  an  indictment  or 
information. 

"  1  presume,  then,  with  submission,  that  the  law  is  much  too 
generally  stated,  when  it  is  said,  that  no  action  will  lie  if  the  de* 
fendant  can  prove  the  facts  to  be  true;  but  that  which  I  princi* 
pally  object  to,  in  the  present  instance,  is  the  general  tenor  of  the 
reasoning  from  the  dictum  of  the  civil  law. 

"  It  is  true,  that  where  there  is  damage  without  injury,  ubidam" 
num  absque  it\jurid,  the  law  gives  no  remedy.  But  then  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  the  act  from  which  the  damage  arises,  is  itself  per- 
fectly innocent  and  lawful.  For  example,  suppose  I  have  a  mill, 
and  my  neighbour  builds  a  mill  upon  his  own  ground,  by  which 
the  profit  of  my  mill  is  diminished,  yet  no  action  lies  against  him; 
for,  in  building  the  mill  upon  his  own  ground,  he  does  a  lawful 
act.}  And  so  if  one  set  up  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
ancient  school,  by  which  the  ancient  school  receives  damage,  yet 
no  action  lies;  for  this  is  a  lawful  act,  and  the  public  are  bene* 
fited  by  the  competition  in  such  ca8es.§  But,  with  respect  to 
defamation  of  character,  which  is  the  ground  of  an  action  upon 
the  case,  fbr  slander  or  libel,  the  conclusion  is  widely  different ; 

•  3  B.  C.  lis.  t  Sclw>'n*8  Nisi  Priu«,  p.  935,    BuUcr,  N.  P.  p.  9. 

:  1  Roll  Abrid*^.  107.  Noy's  Max! 84.        §  1  RoU.  Abrid;.  107.  Noy's Ma&.  84. 
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ti^,m  order  to  augport  tbe  fiplaon>  the 4efam«^a  must  be  shewn 
1^\»  from  maticef^kn^Mficaan^ie^  yriit  the  ends  of  public  jus- 
tice^ and^  consequently^  in  no  point  of  vlew^  can  be  said  to  be  an 
uxnocent  and  lawful  a<ft.*  On  the  contrary,  the  very  essence  of 
this  offence  is  the  manus  animus,  the. malicious  and  wicked  inten- 
tion to  defame  and  vilify^  which  is  no  more  capable  of  beingjWA/i- 
Jied  by  the  eventual  truth  of  the  suggestion,  upon  the  general 
issue  '  not  guilty/  than  the  act  of  wilfully  and  maliciously  killing 
an  attainted  or  outlawed  felon  or  traitor,  is  to  be  justified  by  the 
produetion  of  the  reciW  of  his  attainder  or  outl^vry.f 

*'  But,  although  it  is  strictly  no  juH^icatum  of  the  defamer,  that 
tiie  alledged  matter  is  true,  yet  the  law  having,  in  this  particular* 
a  respect  to  the  weakaesses  and  frailtiis  of  human  nature,  allows 
him  either  to  plead  speiaaUy  aome  traversable'  fact,  which^  by  dis- 
proviqg  the/zi«ii^of  the  accusation,  is  tantamount  to  a  justification, 
(and  that  indeed  has  only  been  settled  by  very  late  decisions)  or 
to  give  evidence  to  that  effect  upon  the  general  issue,  not  in  justi- 
jpcation,  but  in  mitigation  of  the  damages  to  be  rendered  by  way  of 
compensation  to  the  party  aggrieved ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  this 
,  must  always  depend,  in  a  g^eat  measure,  upon  the  relative  inno- 
cence and  credit  of  him  to  whom  the  compensation  is  to  be  made. 
And  though,  as  a  general  proposition,  it  is  no  doubt  expedient 
that  offences  should'  be  made  known,  it  is  not  so  by  means  of 
slander  and  Itbel;  not  by.  defamatory  accusations  promulgated  in 
malice,  and  uncsoonected  With  the  ends  of  public  justice.*'-*- 
P.  67— 60, 

This  is,  unquestionably,  a  true  statement  of  the  law,  as  it  re- 
gards libellous  publications;  and  fully  refutes  the  doctrine  set 
forth  by  Blackstone.  We  have,  however,  a  few  farther  ob- 
servations to  make  on  this  interesting  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  the  plurality  of  the  means  of^re- 
dress  liable  to  serious  objection.  By  the  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
an  individual  concei\dng  himself  aggrieved  by  the  sentiments  or 
language  contained  in  a  literary  production,  may  exorcise  his 
discretion  in  choosing  one  of  three  remedies  ;  viz.  civil  action, 
indictment,  and  criminal  information.  Now  this,  it  is  manifest, 
is  iiijudicipus  on  the  part  of  the  law ;  ministers  too  much  to  the 
vindictive  passions  of  the  complainant;  and  to  the  alleged 
o^<?wder  presents  a  cruel  uncertainty  of  the  punishment  which 
awaits  him.  It  Is  extremely  injudicious  on  the  part  of  the  law, 
because  it  unequivocallv  demonstrates  that  a  given  and  specific 
wrong  is  visited,  not  with  penalty  uniform  and  invariable  in  its 
llature,  (the  converse  of  which  we  contend  ought  to  be  the 
case,  and  should  constitute  the  governing  principle  of  all  remc- 

•  i  Uw,  8«.  J  Roll.  Al^ridg.  5B.  Fhicb,  L.  186.  f  1  Ha^-  P-  C  4.97 . 
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dial  a»id  eriminal  jwi^nidcnce,)  bot  wilh  a  mm%  mii^Ut^ 
because  uncertain  ^-^  penalty  which  may  totally  dunge  the  real 
aspect  of  the  wrong,  give  to  it  an  air  of  maKgnity  which  b  not 
its  own,  and  vice  verm.  If  a  certain  act  or  line  of  conduct  be 
considered  inimical  to  the  interests  of  society  at  large^  or  detn^ 
mental  to  public  morals,  it  is  solely  a  proper  object  for  the  re* 
tributive  justice  of  criminal  law ;  and  thus  it  is  regarded  in  this 
country:  if  unwarrantably  offensiye^  and  groundlessly  preju-* 
dicial,  to  the  feelings  or  character  of  a  private  individual,  the 
remedy  should  pirceed  exclusively  from  the  civU  constUoticma 
of  the  state,  and  be  alone  administered  by  dipil  tribunals ;  thua 
it  is  not  in  this  country.  But  this  dupHcale  construction  of  de<* 
famatory  publications,  affecting  private  persons,  has  no*  odier 
tendency  tiian  to  confound  all  rational  distinction  betweea 
criminal  delinquencies  and  civil  injuries.  It  betrays  a  vacilla* 
tion  reproachful  to  the  law,  because  legal  remedies  should  be 
as  specific  as  the  nature  of  the  grievances  they  are  intended  to 
cure;  and  evinces  an  indecisive,  a  camelion-like  policy^  having 
no  distinct  view  of  the  object,  and,  in  consequence,  treating  it 
not  merely  iniudiciously,  but,  we  will  say,  absurdly. 

It  were  well,  if  this  blemidi  were  discoverable  in  the  theory 
only  of  the  law,  but  ^e  have  no  need  of  evident  tb  shew,  that 
it  is  calculated  to  lead,  and  does  daily  lead,  to  the  most  penii-* 
cious  practical  consequences.  Do  not  the  pages  of  our  law  re- 
ports- teem  with  accounts  of  criminal  prosecutions  for  libel,  no«^ 
minally,  indeed,  at  the  suit  of  the  crown,  but,  in  truth,  a^  the 
instance  of  the  parties  traduced?  Does  not  the  experience  of 
even  the  most  careless  observer  furnish  him  with  conclusive  tes-* 
timony  of  this  fiEK^t  ?  And  why  is  this  the  case  ?  Is  it  because 
individuals  moving  in  the  ordinary  circles  of  society,  conceive 
their  honour  will  be  better  londicated  from  calunmy  by  an  ap* 
peal  to  a  criminal,  than  to  a  civil,  court  of  judicature  ?  Is  it  be-t 
cause  they  tenderly  and  conmassionately  regard  the  errors  and 
frailties  of  human  nature  ?  Or  because  tfaev  imagine  that  pro* 
ceoding  by  indictment,  is  incalculably  more  lenient  and  humane 
than  suing  for  pecuniary  reparation  ?  The  Jbrst  of  these  rea- 
sons caimot  be  the  true  one;  for  thp  honotur  of  the  injured 
party  Is  as  efFectually  vindicated  in  a  avil  as  in  a  criminal  court; 
the  process,  indeed,  is  not  precisely  the  same,  but  in  either 
case,  let  the  circumstances  be  what  they  may,  the  issue  of  the 
question  depends  on  the  verdict  of  the  jury*  That  the  too  last 
are  not  the  real  causes,  we  should  ivaste  time  in  proving.  To 
what  cause,  then,  is  the  frequency  of  this  spedes  of  prosecution 
to  be  referred.  The  answer  must  be,  we  apprehend,— to  the 
permission,  granted  by  the  law,  of  considenng  the  oflfeace  ia 
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^hat  a  crimiiifilor.cifil  pdat  of  view;  by  whidi  a  temptotioh 
1$  held  out  too  strmig  to  be  raHsted>--*«  tMoptation  to  gratify  to 
their  fiillest  extent,  the  powerfiilljr  excited  passions  of  hatred 
and  reven^.  How  seldom  does  it  occi»>  that  an  individual^ 
^eonceivinff  himseif  the  object  of  unmerited  ridicule^  or  his  cha* 
raeter  Yilified  and  aspersed^  is  satisfied  with  the  means  of  redran 
afforded  by  a  dvil  tiibunal  i  The  law  inconsiderately  empow- 
ers the  eompliunant  to  make  his  despotic  election  of  the  mode 
of  reparation  or  punishment^  and  the  cruel  but  usual  result  ia, 
the  adoptkm  of  uiose  poroceedings  which  promise  a  wider  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  isapassioned  feelings  and  vindictive  uii- 
mosity^^^proceedings  which  begin  with  throwing  a  factitious 
odium  op  the  conduct  of  the  defendant^  b^  compelling  him  to 
^pear  at  the  bar  of  criminal  justice ;  terminate  in  consigning 
his  person  to  a  prison  cell,  and  in  depriving  him  of  the  possi- 
bili^  of  self-support*  Certainly,  such  capricious  power  ought 
not  to  vest  in  any  one.  And  the^%  of  viewing  the  offence  in 
question  in  two  opposite  lights,  is  equalled  onfy  by  tlie  impo^ 
ficy  and  wickednen  of  making'  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pe* 
nalty  depend  on  the  ari>itrary  will  of  an  interested  party. 

Our  tiiird  objection  is  so  necessarily  deduced  from  these  te- 
flections,  that  we  forbear  troubling  our  readeni  with  a  recital  of 
the  arguments  which  corroborate  it. 

In  the  second  place,  (and  this  will  be  our  final  observation) 
we  think  the  process  by  indictment  or  information  exposed  tb 
an  objection  not  incident  to  the  remedy  by  civil  action*  It  is 
now  the  settled  pmctice  of  the  courts,  in  cases  where  the  truth 
of  an  alleged  libel  may  be  wholly  or  partially  substantiated,  to 
permit  the  proof  to  be  adduced  '^  in  mitigation  of  damages  in  an 
action,  and  of  the  fine  upon  an  indictment  or  an  information*'* 
Now,  in  the  first  case,  that  of  civil  action,  the  palliating  cir<* 
cumstances  ate  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  jury,  who, 
Having  aa^fde  opportunii^  of  babmcing  the  credit  of  the  wit* 
nesses,  of  duly  a{^[nreciating  the  importance  of  the  facta  testi* 
fied  on  either  side>  are  oompetettt  to  take  an  impartial  and  ac«- 
curate  revision  of  the  partumlar  chairacter  of  the  injury,  and, 
liierefore,  to  iEnvard  such  pecuniaiy  compensation  as  shtdl  sa-- 
tisfy  the  merits  of  the  case.  Hie  whole  cause  is  confided  to 
their  judgment.  And  it  b  their  province  as  well  to  apportion 
the  damages,:es  to  decide  upon  the  cogency  or  weakness  of  the 
evidence.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  indictment  or  information. 
The  same  accusatiaity^  the  «ime  tesHmcny,  in  its  support,  are,  it 
is  true>  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  jury;  but  they  are  de-<^ 

.     •  Baooii*8Abrid?,3.    Tit.  Libel,  s.  5. 
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barred  from  hearing  facts  Which  might  qualif/or  extenuate  the* 
conduct  of  the  defendant,  and  are  strictly  and  rigidly  bound  to 
pronounce  a  verdict  upon  a  statement,  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  must  be  ex  parte.  This  is  the  limitatidh  of  their  func- 
tions. It  is  then  reserved  for  the  discretion  of  the  judicial  body 
to  assign  a  punishment  to,  the  oflFcnce;  an  oiFence  over  which 
they  beifore  l)ad  no  jurisdiction;  and  thus  that,  which  in  one 
case  is  justly  deemed  the  most  valuable  prerogative  of  a  jury, 
and  the  best  security  of  the  accused,  is  in  the  other  (though  the 
subject-matter  be  undeniably  the  same)  transferred  to  pmons, 
who,  whatever  may  be  their  claims  to  respect^  ought  never  to 
6upply  an  office  so  distinct  from  their  own^ 

We  return  to  the  voMme  before  us. 

The  second  part  commences  with  recording  the  opinion  o( 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Reeve,  as  to  the  most  efficient  plan  of  legal 
education.  *^The  best,"  said  his  Lordship,  <*  the  easiest,  and 
the  shortest  way  for  a  man  to  be  educated  and  formed  to  be  a 
lawyer,  is  to  make  himself  master  of  Lord  Coke's  Commen- 
tarieJs  on  Littleton's  Tenures."  The  recommendation  of  this 
plan  is  the  principal  object  of  the  author.  Our  limits  do  not 
allow  us  to  follow4iim  through  bis  very  long  though  interesting 
disquisition,  but  we  shall  give  one  extract  as  a  specimen  of  his 
style  and  argument. 

To  the  (Ejection,  that  ''there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  was 
law  in  Lord  Coke's  time,  which  is  not  the  law  now,"  Mr. 
Ritso  thus  responds: 

'^  Certainly,  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  in  our  civij 
liberties,  from  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  to  that  of 
the  present  century,  have  necessarily  produced  a  corresponding 
revolution  in  our  legal  polity,  and  many  material  alterations  have 
been  since  adopted  in  the  administration  of  private  justice. 
These,  however,  are  of  so  recent  a  nature,  as  to  be  attended  with 
no  serious  difficulty  to  those  who  would  be  at  the  pains  of  collect- 
ing them,  for,  in  effect,  they  are  pait  of  the  history  of  our  own 

•  period ;  while  they  also  lie  within  so  small  a  compass,  that,  taking 
the  Institute  for  the  parent  stock,  they  are  such  as  may  be  easily 
and  speedily  engrafted  upon  it  at  any  time.  Indeed,  to  speak  acr 
curately,*our  system  of  laws  has  undergone  no  revolution^  but 
only  an  alteration  in,  these  instances  5  and  with  respect  to  what  the 
law  was  before  these  alterations  were  adopted,  and  more  particur 
larly  in  what  relates  to  the  forms  of  proceeding  in  real  actions, 
this  species  of  information  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  stu- 
dent, in  order  to  enable  him  to  apprehend  the  reasons  and  prin- 
ciples of  many  of  the  subsisting  proceedings  in  modem  practice  j 

'  it  is  the  foundation  which  is  required  to  be  first  laid^  before  we 
attempt  the  superstructure. 
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•'  Tke  proceeding  by  wrft  of  entry,  for  ekiLm{>le,  (which  ia  now' 
disosed  in  practice,  excepting  thf&t  the  form  only  is  preserved  in' 
eommon  recoveries)  is  it  not  the  key  to  the  siibsisting  doctrine  of 
remitter?     If  the  tenant  who  had  right  to  the  land,  but  was  out 
of  possession,  had  afterwards  the  freehold  cast  upon  him,  by  some 
subsequent  defective  title,  and  entered  by  virtue  of  that  title,  he 
Was  liable  to  be  evicted  in  a  writ  of  entry  >  for  the  writ  of  entry 
did  not  meddle  with  the  right  of  property,  but  only  went  to  dw- 
prooe  the  title  of  the  tenant,  by  shewing  its  unlawful  comisieiice- 
ment]  and,  in  that  case,  the  tenant  would  have  been  driven  to  his 
writ  of  right,  to  recover  his  just  inheritance;  to  avoid  the  incon-' 
▼enience  of  which  the  law  gives  him  remedy  by  remitter.    In  the 
same  manner,  again,  it  is  in  the  disued  proceeding  by  writ  of - 
assize,  in  which  the  demandant  was  requited  merely  to  shew  his' 
own  tUle,  and  not  to  disprove  that  of  the  tenant,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  principles  of  the  more  modern  mode  of  proceeding  hj* 
^ectment.    And  although,  perhaps,  there  are  few  recent  instances 
to  be  met  with,  of  the  prdsecution  of  real  actions  by  writs  of  en*; 
try,  assise,  formedon,  writ  of  rigl^t,  or  otherwise,  yet,  as  these* 
actions  are  still  in  force,  and  still  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  they 
will,  consequently,  Srtill  form  d  necessary  part  of  the  education  o^- 
the  law  student:  there  are  precedents  to  be  found  of  their  having' 
been  more  than  once  resorted  to,  within  the  last  fifty  years;  and> ' 
tbs  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected  that  cases  will  again  occur,  in 
which  the  proceeding  by  ejectment  will  be  an  insufficient  remedy; ' 
we  cannot  say  how  soon  we  may  not  have  farther  occasion  for 
them."  Pp.  83— 4. 

'  After  evincing^  by  incontrovertible  arguments^  the  great  uti- 
lity of  making  the  Institute  the  basis  of  education,  Mr.  Ritso, 
closes  this  section  with  explanations  and  corrections  of  certain 
phrases  |ii  Lord  Coke's  work^  which  the  student  will  find  highly 
useful.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  third  division  of  his  subject,' 
and  clearly  unfoldis.  his  method  of  illustrating  the  Institute. 
We  subjoin  a  specimen.  The  first  paragraph  is  cited  from  the 
text  of  JLord  Coke :   vide  Co.  Litt.  266.  a. 

*'  R  brought  an  ejeciume  fimia  against  £,  for  ejecting  him  out 
of  the  manor  of  D,  which  he  held  for  a  term  of  years  of  the  de- 
mise of  C.     E,  the  defendant,  pleaded  that  B  gave  the  said  manor* 
to  P,  and  Katherine  his  wife,  in  tail,  who  liad  issue  £,  the  defend- 1 
ant,  and  after  the  douce^  infeoffed  C  of  the  manor,  upon  condition  • 
that  he  should  demise  the  manor  for  years  to  R  the  plaintiff,  tl^e 
remainder  to  the  husband  and  the  wife,  &c.     C  did  dei^ise  the 
land  to  R,  the  plaintiff,  for  years,  but  kept  the  reversion  to  hiin-    • 
self.     Wherefore,  Katherine,  after  the  decease. of  hor  husband,  en- 
tered upon  the  plaintiff,  &c.  for  the  condition  broken,  and  died ; 
after  whose  decease  the  land  descended  to  E,  the  issue  in  tail,  &c. 
now  defendant 5  judgment  ^i  action.     Exception  was  taken  agaiji$t 

Crit.  Rbv.  Vol.  I.  Jprily  1815.  3  F 
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t)ie  plea,  beQ«iua«£>.  the  defewkat^  smntaiAed  his  eslnr  by.  force 
of  a.4;andiiionbn>Ibsi^  and  shewed  forth  uo  deed;  and  the  plea 
was  nded  to  be  good»  because  the  thing  waa  exeeuted^  and  ihere- 
^r«  he  ne^  not  shew  forth  the  deed.  Note :  the  defendant  being 
issue  in  tail^  was  remitted  to  the  estate-tail/' 

♦'  You  have  here,  I  would  say/'  (observes  Mr.  Ritao)  ^^tlie 
case  of  a  title*  by  remitter.  A  slimI  B>  husband  and^wSe,  Were 
tenants  in  tail  of  certain  lands^  of  which  they  made  a  feoffinettC  to 
"D,  ufMMi  condition  ^to  lease  to  £  for  years,  and  to  liinit  the  re- 
mainder  t^  tb^oi^  A  iind3/  Upon  this>  D  made  the  lease  to  E  for 
yesjra  j  l^t,  itistead  of  JLimiting  the  remainder  to  A  and  B,  he  kcp* 
tlii^  rerersion  to  himself,  which  was,  therefore,  a  breach  of  ^ 
condition..  A  died.  ThenB,  the  widow,  entered  upon  £,  the 
lessee,  for  the  condition  broken,  and  died;  and  then  the  issue  in 
t«(tt  entered ;  and  now,  upon  an  action  of  cgectment  being  b^oag^ 
H^nst  him  by  the  lessee,  for  the  remainder  of  his  term,  he  (the 
issue  in  tail)  sets  forth  these  facts  in  a  special  plea  in  bar«  and 
thereupon  prays  judgment  according  to  the  usual  form,  '  if  tha 
plaintiff  shall  have  and  maintain  his  said  action  thereof  against 
him/  To  this  the  (^ntiff  demurs,  and  alleges,  for  cause  of  the 
demurrer,  that  the  defendant  had  pleaded  the  condition  broken, 
without  having  produced  the  deeds  to  prove  it ;  which  is  con- 
trary to  an  established  rule  in  Reading,  '  that  whenever  deeds  are 
r^ed  on,  they  must  be  regularly  produced  in  court,'  and  that  for 
two  reasons:  first,  that  the  court  may  be  able  to  judge,  whether 
tha^  are  sufficient  wofds  to  bear  out  the  conetructiou  which  has 
been  put  upon  them  j  and,  secondly,  that  they  may  be  proved  bj 
the  witnesses,  or  other  proof  if  necessary,  which  is  matter  of  fact.* 
But  the  demurrer  was  over-mled,  and  the  "^lea  of  the  defendant 
was  adjudged  to  be  good,  because  the  remitter  was  taken  to  be 
the  giH  or  s&bstanoe  of  the  plea,  and  not  the  breach  of  the  con- 
dition, which.was^only  narrative  and  matter  of  inducement  to  the 
defendant's  title,  and  consequently  not  material;  for,  he. being 
issue  in  tail,  the'  estate-tail  was  inmiediBtely  executed  in  kim  by 
the  descent  of  the  freehold;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  momeo^  the 
behold  in  law  was  cast  upon  him,  by  tbe  descent,  he  was  in- 
stantly remitted  to  his  more  ancient  droit  in  tail.".  Pp.  131 — 3. 

Many  other  passages  in  the  Institute  are  elucidated  with 
equal  preciston  and  dearhess.  Indeedvin  the  investigatiouof 
every,  even  the  most  complex  theorem,  our  author  proves  him- 
self well  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  law,  and  folly  adequate  to 
unravel  them  with  skill  arid  facility.  He  takes  an  extensive 
but  accurate  prospect  of  the  diversified  scheme  of  our  juris- 
prudence, examines  the  grounds  iipon  which  various  important 
maxims  are  founded,  and  fortifies  the  conclusions  he  draws  by 
rdereuces  to  authorities,  still  regarded  as  the  great  lights  of  the 

*" I      ,      lU    I..        ■  I    II      I      11  III  ,  M      . 
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science.  Moreover,  tlie  general  texture'  of  tiie  rdasoning  is 
close  and  ingenious,  and  veAects  nkuch  eredit  on  the.  lo^cal 
subtlety  and  critic^  acumen  of  Mr.  Ritso. ' 

Of  the  litenry  merits  of  tbe'work,  our  ro^rs  shall  judge  for 
tlieinselves.  TU  ibilowiiig  psragrapli  is  «ztraoted'  tern  .tint 
fourth  past,  which  cooMtins  many  examples  certainly  of  similar, 
if  not  superior,  excellence. 

"  The  ^vpedietutf  of  an  jappljimtioA  to  thi0  c^Mtse.  laf  ^lyicfy/* 
<t)ie  study  of  liord  Coke's  ClommientafieB)  ''oi^  the  part  e(  ^osf 
who  have  bo  lnte«liou  1^  follow  t}x^  la^.<Nd  a  profession,  is^not 
only  liiMBiiinhent  upon  ^eyery^geademan  in  the  \imgAsm,  as  aprU 
vate  duty;  it  is  also  matter  of  general  concern^  and  is  £Dan<|ed  in 
the  highest  pCditicvil:  iCQiiSideaktiiNib.'  Theinfteliorstfon.  pf  in^nj  in 
their  social  sMe,  hsaMsit  aliraystihe  w&Uihle-resuU.Qf  th^^i^om- 
hin^^a^liytty  and  l«le«Xs  gf  iCfaoas  who  eonstitute  wha^  «^:^ 
caHedtbe  ^thinking  ag|grci9a<^*  of  the  eomsauntty.  Frtm  thctca 
Ihe  scnseof  dflDty  is  derived,  whiilh -informs  the^Soonfoisnoa'  ol  a 
Elation,  and  ghrcB  So  public  o{ifiniodB  its  pro|N»r  Cone  a«d  eyi^rgyi 
ihey  iasensiMy  enlighten attd lenlaige  thepiAlie  luudeFSia^dmgi 
ihey  dieriah  iand^isvigorata  the-feeliBgs  of  fti$i^tiem,:Q0um\mT 
Date  aetiriiy  to  the 'wheels  ^of  government^  ajMl  are  at  once  the 
main  spdng  and  rallying  point  of  whatever  it' oalouhOiad  to  prdr 
miffte  the  common  weal  and  interest  We  haive  here,  then^  a  dlso 
^tt0t  poinit  of  view  in  which  the  dissemination  <af  ifl^tarvK^tion,  find 
especteUy  of  thaj;  nkxst  useftil  brandi  0f  it,  Mhe  knowledge  of  th^ 
laws  aQd  conetittttion  of  our  country/  contriibwtes  poweirfuUy  t9 
indnenae oiar politkal eondHlon and  wdLL-bein^in  the  rank  of  jq%- 
tioBS.  liiherty,  like  empire,  is  maintained  hy  jkhe  same  arts  bf 
wh&chjt  was  acquired.  This  nobledt  inberitaoee  of.  mankind  .b^ 
been  tiMsmitied  to  us  by  our  anoealah»>  to  be  2^.  ourselves  tr«^isi- 
mjitlQd,  if  not  augmented  and  impiro^dv,  at  least*  without  4fitifH^ 
iio»,  i#  our  pos^ty.  And  bow,  buib  Hf  dil^i^itiy  lookin>g  Uit^ 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  trust,  )cai%Itii6/be.erer  quatiiled  to 
act  with  fideUW  in  Hie  exacution  of.  41^  /(i!his.  jp  ofi  oblifgaiio;iii 
winch,  in  conscience,  and  upon  erery  prinotple  oi  toiiour  nM  >ot 
3iesty»  wears  all  bound  to  perform/*  rp.  l&^-HT*      •.  V^ 


Act.  ¥111. — 4  Review^  md  tompUiB  Mstraet,  of  iheMeporU  of  ike 
,  Board  of  AgnmUMrt,  from  the  Midiaad  Departm€ni  if  Engknidg 
compmmg  SU^hrdaMte,  DeHn/Mre,  Nottmghmtakukt  Jjsiseaier* 
sMn,  RuUmdMte^  Warwkkilure^  Huntingdonahire^  Norihemipiimf 
shire,  Oxfordshire,  Muckmghamshiife,  BedfordMre,  and^  a  frinc^ 
Part  of  CambndgeMre.  B^  Mr.  MAKSHALL,yifulA<r  of  wmum 
Works  on  Agriculture,  and  other  Branches  of  NatMral,  PolitH»l» 
find  Rural  Economy,  ie.  8sc.  8vo.  Pp.  652.  Longniau  &  Co. 
1816^ 
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As  our  Review  of  these  Reports  is  brief,  we  desired  to  have 
inserted  the  whole  in  our  last  Number ;  but  it  was  not  prae* 
ticable.  We  have  little  to  add,  on  a  subject  that  must  lose 
from  partial  investigation.  But,  as  we  think  the  volumes  at 
Jaq^e  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  all  classes  of  farmers, 
we  subjoin  two  other  extracts,  which  appear  to  us  decided  spe* 
cimens  of  lif  r.  Marshall's  claims. 

'^  OxEH.-^-On  this  interesting  topic  we  find  a  succession  of 
^(Niges^  which  comprise  a  few  valuable  passages.  In  the  following 
observations  of  Mr.  Tuckwell,  of  Cygnet,  there  is  mueh'gooii 
sense  and  evidence  of  experience.*  I  transcribe  them  with  much 
satisfaction. 

"  P.  291.  Mn  regard  to  the  benefit  of  working  them^  he  cotild 
not  readily  conceive  how  any  one  could  doubt  it  (note  : — it  is  the 
common  husbandry  around  BurfOrd;  almost  every  man  having 
thern^ ;  that  they  are  much  more  profitable  tluin  horses,'  he  hais 
not  trie  shadow  of  a  doubt:  to  keep  one  team  of  horses^is  useful^ 
biit  ail  the  rest  should  be  oxen.  Whenever  they  are  not  found 
useful,  he  thinks,  from  all  he  has  observed^  that  the  reason  is 
their  being  improperly  fed  and  driven.  To  make  it  so  cheap  a 
scheme  as  to  work  on  straw,  or  any  oxen  that  are  not  in  good 
flesh,  is  the  sure  way  to  fiiilj  they  should  be  so  well  fW  at  all 
times,  worked  or  not  workedj  as  to  be  kept  in  good  Hesh  ,*  if  they 
were  olwriys  full  half  fat,  it  would  be  so  much  the  better  5  they 
then  are  in  heart,  ^iU  work  without  losing  flesh,  and  are  always 
ready  to  fetten  in  proper  time:  an  ox  should  be  fattened,  not  so 
much  by  change  of  food,  as  by  merely  resting  from  labour.  Thus 
managed,  they  ai^  as  strong  as  any  horses,  and  will  work  just  as 
weUj  or  at 'the  most,  the  difference  is  not  more  than  as  four 
horses  to  five  oxen  r  but  with  him,  four  oxen  have  all  this  sum- 
mer done  more  work  than  four  horses.  To  turn  tliem  to*  straw 
because  they  do  not  work  for  a  month  or  two,  he  holds  to  %e  very 
unprofitable  J  and  while  at  work,  they  should  never  lose  flesh,  - 
and  always  thrive  though  worked.  To  let  them  go  back  in  win- 
ter, and  feed  just  when  'they  work,  is  utterly  unprofitable.  The 
worst  food  he  gives  when  they  do  not  work,  is  cut  straw,  with  a 
mixture  of  ordinary  hay.  If  th^  are  hard  worked  in  barley  sowings 
he  gives  them  a  little  barley  meal  night  and  morning,  the  quan- 
tity small;  but,  at  all  events,  dpes  not  let  them  lose  flesh,  as  that 
is  much  more  unprofitable  than  improving  their  food.  Driving 
is  another  object  of  much  consequence  5  they  want  more  attention 
than  horses  to  keep  them  equally  in  work.  All  plough  at  length, 
both  horses  and  oxen,  and  in  harness.  In  health,  and  general 
iireedom  flrom  disease,  they  are  superior  to  horsed}  he  does  not 
even  recollect  having  a  lame  ox.* 

"  P.  293.  '  Mr.  Pinnal,  of  Westall,  near  Burford,  one  of  the 
greatest  farmers  in  the  county,  keeps  more  oxen  than  horses,  and 
has  one  farm  of  300  acres  wi^out  a  horse  upon  it  ^  and  he  haa 
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wbA  the  least' dotibt>  bm  thatt  oxen  are^  upon  the  Vhole^  as  cheftj^ 
-again  as  horses.  Upon  a  farm  at  Westall,  of  GOO  acres^  he  keeps 
ten  horsea  and  ;iwelve  oxen:  the  country  is  all  stonebrash,  and 
upon  above  200O  acres,  he  and  Mr:  Bugnall  have  not  more  than 
twelve  acres  of  meadow  3  90  that  the  common  idea,  that  oxen  can 
only  be  kept  profitably-  where  there  is  much  good  grass  land,  is 
completely  rented  by  the  practice  of  this  great  and  weU-managed 
farm/  They  keep  between  fifty  and  sixty  Hereford  oxen,  which 
18  the  breed  they  prefer.' 

\  "  Again — '  Mr.  Pinnal  thinks' that  they  cannot  be  in  too  higii 
order  for  work,  and  that  the  reason  why  the  use  of  oxen  has  in 
many  cases  failed,  has  'jeen  nothing  more  than  bad  feeding.  Thej^ 
lie  out  in  the  yard  in  winter.  All  the  ikrmers  in  this  vicinity  have 
more  oxen  than  horses  >  and  far  more  than  they  had,  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  years  ago.  He  is  very  certain,  that  five  oxen  will  do  as 
much  work  as  five  horses  3  yet  two  oxen  do  not  cost  mpre  ihafl 
one  horse,  (?)"  , 

*   On  WOODLANDS,  extracted  froni  Mr.  Pitt's  Leicestershlt^^-    . 
ihat  gentleman  states^—  . .  .  1  ; 

'''  There  is  very  little  timbfer  on  the  Melton  Mowbray  sirfe  of 
the  county,  till  you  reach  the  Duke  of  Rutlanil's  estates,  wh,ere 
there  are  very  extensive  plantations  of  oak  and  oth^r  fprest  tree^ 
w)iich,  as  they  grow  up,  will  he  a  ffre^t  ornament  to  th^  country^ 
'  "  Butjittl^  or  no  great  supply  for  sliip-building,  or  naval  piwr 
poses,  must  be  looked  for  here,  although  Lord  Moira  has  a  pror 
fusion  of  timber  of  every  kind  in  D'onnington  Park,  of  between 
4  and  600  acres  3  oaks  of  all  ages,  from  the  young  sapHng  to  the 
old  venerable  oak,  that  has  stood  the  blasts  of  four  or  five  cen- 
turies, now  past  maturity,  and  verging  to  decay.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  but  it  would  be  a  rational;  desiraole,  useful,  and  much 
to  be  wished  for  triumph  of  utility  over  taste,  if  the  great  land 
proprietors  wpuld  permit  these  to  be  culled  out  and  S':'ut  to  mar- 
ket, before  they  were  too  far  decayed ;  their  places  might  be  sup- 
plied by  fresh  plantations;  and  iiitercst,  profit,  and  personal  ad- 
vantage, must  strongly  second  the  proposal;  many  of  these  would 
now,  in  a  mUd  and  moist  spring,  yield  a  good  deal  of  bark  (an 
article  now  of  high  price  and  in  great  demand),  and  some  might 
p]:oduce  useful  timber,  but  many  of  them  I  fear  are  too  far  gone. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  excellent  and  capital  oak  is  also  there  to 
be  fouAd»  in  high. perfection  and  maturity,  growing  almpst  close 
to  the  Trent 3  and  dispersed  all  over  the  park  is  elm,  ash,  lini(^ 
and  beaoh,  in  great  plenty,  and  of  every  stage  of  growtli.         .    . 

'^  Lord  Moira  has  annual  falls  of  timber  and  sales,  m  Soiitti 
Wood,  Ashby  Old  Park,  not  by  auction,  but  upon  the  following 
liberal  principle:  the  timber  is  cut  down  by  his  iprdship's  agent, 
and  the  bark  and  appendag^es  sold;  it  is  then  mark^.anid  y^iied 
by  a  proper  judge,  tree  by  tree,  and  the  valiie  entered  in  a  Eefcp* 
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«nce  book:  aa  agent  attends  at  statdi  tiQM,  aoi  mSk  to  any  fMt 
who  applies^  farmer,  dealer^  or  tradesman  ^  wliatevcr  he  fixes  on; 
surbetber  on  one  or  more  trees  at  thia  valuation^  no  abatement  is 
made  or  advance  put  on.  Mr.  Daw3on,  bm  locdahip*t  steward, 
thinks  more  money  might  be  made  by  auction*  imt  Iht  tenaiits 
md  the  country  are  thus  acrommndated  for  tkeir  own  eoaaaiiip- 
tion. 

"  The  price  and  value  of  the  different  kiiMfe  of  timber  in  the 
Midland  counties,  I  have  been  well  acquainted  with  for  about 
forty*  years,  the  first  twenty  yeans  of  which  it  tinderwent  but  little 
advance  j  but  within  the  kat  twenty  it  hat  advanced  considerably  r 
tM  fbllowin^are  the  LeiAestershire  piiees,  at  two  .peiiode  of  tone  % 

'^  Prke  of  Timber  from  Mr^  MarshaU. 


iN  idor. 

^     6   to  3  0 

16         ^  O 

18         €>  O 

1     6         0  0 

0    6         0  0 

0    9i      O  3 

mtto 

ditto 

4     6  to  5  0 

16    0       IS  O 

13    O        0  0 

7    0         8  0 


Wf  1786. 

#.    d.  $.    d. 
Oak  in  the  rounds  per  foot   *-    -  1     6  to  2    0 

Ash,                        ditto         --09  10 

£lm  and  beach>     ,  ditto         -    i>  O    9  10 

Poplar,    '               ditto         --08  12 

Inch  oak  boards^  per  sq.  foot     -00  03 

£lm^                       ditto         -    -  O    0  O     Ij 

Ash,                        ditto         -.-00  0     ij 

Poplar,                    ditto         -    •»  O    0  O     Ij 

Ash  axle-trees        33to3    6 

Six-inch  felleys^  a  trine  of  13  -   12    0  0    0 

Narrow,              ditto       -     -     -  8    0  0    0 

Elm  naves,  per  pair    ----40  00 

*'  The  value  of  growing  pak,  coppioe  timber,  with  the  bark  and 
all  ajSpendages,  seems  to  be  doubled  within  the  last  twenty  yeorsj 
the  timber  itself  is  advanced  rather  more  than  as  two  to  three  i 
but  the  value  of  oak  bark 'in  that  time  is  .advanced  more  than 
fourfold." 

Mr.  Marshall^  throughout  the  whole  of  his  Review,  seems  to 
}k  aware,  that  he  has  much  to  do,  in  combating  fasHdomMd 
agricultural  opinions  with  the  weapons  of  sc&kkcb.  A  public 
r^ort  is  a  sort  of  state  paper:  it  occujnes  a  conspUnious  rank 
in  the  annals  of  husbandry.  But,  if  spec«lalive  individuals 
chance  to  give  the  n»ne  of  temerity  to  his  exertions,  the  more 
sober  class  of  agriculturists  will  do  hiin  nobler  justice. 

It  may  not  be  improvident  to  conclude  with  the  following 
lines,  which  the  practical  fanner  would  do  well  to  bang  silways 
over  his  chimney-piece^: 

*'  One  year's  good  weeding. 

Will  prevent  seeding^ 

But,  one  year's  seeding, 

Sfakes  seven  years*  wiping.*'  fi. 
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A»T-  IX.— !rte^ift7gf;«w  q/*  *^  Swn;  a  Poem,     Bu  Jambs  Hogo^ 
Auiffdr,  of  the  ftM€en*y  ffa^e,  Sic.     8vo.  Pp.  148.  Murray.  "telS. 

A'rail  Ivk  tiw  many  obaiaberedachooi, 
W,acur^  Supers titioQ  weaver  her  ajrv  dreams. 

WORDSWORTB.      '-'    •* 

RutAL  and  romantic. scenes  are  tiic  natural  birth-ptece?  of 
^ure  poetry.  Th^  quipt,  their  scclusioa )  the  unbrolcen  coq«* 
templatioDs  of  ideal,  beauty  and  eju^llenice  to  ^hioh  they  in^ 
Yite  the  inind^  are  the  genluae  inspirers  of  nwlodiovs  «traina| 
and  b^tttiful  imaginationfi*  Almost  all  the  great  poeta  ha¥« 
been  bom  and  educated  in  the  bosom  of  rural  retirement;  or^ 
being  ^fted  with,  the  poetic  attributes  ^nd  capabilities^  yeit  com- 
pdkd  by  circmnatanoea  to  dwell  amid  the  turmoils  of  th^ 
worlds  hav^  resorted  to  ^alture  for  their  most  captivating  pic- 
tures>  their  most  enphantiQg  delineations.  The  varied  aspects^ 
the  lid!  oombinatioiis^  the  striking  contrasts,  sb»  atSacds, 
(more  especially  when  local  su])«:stition  contributes  th^  in- 
Ittence  of  its  speUs^  and  bestows  southing  of  a  religious  so*- 
lemnity,  an  unearthly  aerial  charm^  on  her  diversified  and  pic«^ 
tureique  combinations)  operate  upon  the  sensibilities  of  the 
poet  widi  a  generating  power^  and^  mingling  with  the  visions  of 
Us  faneyi  engender  tiiose  half-earthly^  half-heavenly  revenes, 
whose  fised  and  consolidated  abstractions  are  the  vivifying  se-  < 
cretions  of  an  exalted  imagination,  nourished  into  appreciisLble 
expannon  by  an  Intimate  andproUiic  commuiuon  with  the  visi- 
ble beauties  of  nature.  The  embodied  results  of  this  indefia* 
able  assooation  ace  pure  poetry ;  and  SQ  strong  are  its  charms^ 
80  fascinaljiig  its  appeals  to  the  patur^l  love  in  the  human 
breast  of  the  marveUous,  tha^b  its  impressions  are  always  de- 
lightful, though  su<^  poelay  U  firequeutly  devoid  of  the  }>o- 
Ushed  amooChness  of  verse  observable  in  less  animated  produc- 
tions. Such  are  Ihe  charms  that  kindle  up  and  absorb  the 
whole  soul  in.thoaey arts  of  the  works  of  Sliakespeare  that  con* 
tain  the  oieations  of  his  rich  a&d  flexible  fai^cy, — that  enchant 
in  Adel>  appal  in  the  Witches^  and  are  so  tiioroughly  interwoven 
in  what  (as  fitras  regards  free  and  exquisite  imaginationy  we 
m«Mt  caU  the  fiist  of  his  plays»  as  to  involve  the  mind  in  one 
.series  of  fairy  inlriguesy  aad  elfin  machinations;  a  pla^  in  which 
the  human  agents  are,  as  to  the  business  of  the  drama,  merely 
secondary  perstons,  and  scarcely  contribute  to  the  delight  re-- 
^  oeived  from  the  production,  .excepting  ^  they  serve  to  bring 
into  action  the  delicate  trickery  of  the  siq>ernatural  characters. 
Such,  too,  are  the  charms  in  idm$>st  eil  tiW  old  ballads,  of  this 
asd  c^her  countries,  that  huve  preserved  them  from  oblivion  in 
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spite,  of  the  rugged  and  broken  texture  of  their  metre.  Such, 
Use,  in  a  ver}'  considerable  degree,  u^  the  attractions  of  th^ 
composition  to  the  consideration  of  whose  merits  this  article  is 
devoted.  Reared  in  th^  sylvan  solitudes  of  Ettricke^  Mr.  Hogg^ 
in  a  region  consecrated  by  the  sorceries  of  a  roihantic  supersti- 
tion, and  possessed  of  a  very  ardent  and  copious  fancy,  has  felt 
the  inspiration  of  the  surrounding  scenes,  and  produced  sAme 
singularly  beautiful,  though  light,  poems,  which  reflect  no  small 
credh;  on  the  Scotish  Muse,  and  place  the  author  on  a  very 
conspicuous  eminence  in  the  world  <if  pOesy  and  imagination. 
In  comparing  his  merits  with  those  of  the  *^  Dii  Majwes**  of 
the  day,  we  are  not  inclined  to  place  the  Ettricke  Shepherd  on 
a  levd  with  Scott,  LfOrd  Byron,  Campbell,  or  Moore,  The 
voluptuous  beauties  of  the  latter  he  need  not  envy :  the.  masterly 
measures  of  the  Border  Minstrel  his  pupil  cannot  in  reason  be 
expected  to  equal :  so  young  a  poet  as  Mr.  Hogff  must  still  re- 
gard the  author  of  O'Connor's  Child  with  ambitious  venerattioo, 
and  in  the  lays  of  a  [^  shepherd  "  we  must  not  hope  the  haughty 
energies  and  misanthropic  reveries  of  the  most  powerful^  and 

'  perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  interesting  poet  of  the  age.  No^ 
this  would  not  be  reasonable.  Mr.  Hogg  is  evidently  a 
man  of  genius.  If  the  seclusion  in  which  his  earlier  years  were 
passed  deprived  him  of  the  advantages  of  learning,  neverthe- 
less^ considering  him  as  a  destined  poet,  this  retirement  has 
been  peculiarly  beneficial  to  him.  His  talents  are  unquestion- 
ably brilliant,  but  they  want  substantialify.  This  is  observable 
even  now,  when  the  habits  of  his  former  life,  his  absence  from: 
the  bustle  and  gaieties  of  society,  and  association  with  the  re- 
tired beauties,  and  remote  charms  of  romantic  nature,  (which^ 

'  for  the  most  part  have  a  mixture  of  solemnity)  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  tinged  his  mind  with  a  corresponding  serious- 
ness, and  without  detracting  from  the  lustre,  to  have  given  a 
weight  to  the  abilities  which  they  certainly  do  not  possess.  It 
is  not  ill-natured  to  suppose,  then,  that  if  with  the  advantages 
of  abstraction  from  the  tumults  of  the  world,  and  a  resi- 
dence amid  the  romantic  landscapes  of  Ettricke,  Mr.  Hogg 
still  retains  too  much  of  his  original  mercury,  habitual  inter- 
course and  companionship  with  those  classes  of  society,  among 
whom  alone,  in  all  probability,  the  circumstances  of  his  birth 
and  condition  in  life  could  have  procured  him  admittance^ 
would'have  totally  destroyed  every  finer  propensity,  and,  by  en- 
couraging the  natural  volatility  of  his  dispositon,  utterly  ruined 

those  brilliant  podlical  faculties  of  whose  fair  and  shining  fruits 
we  profess  our  unequivocal  admiration, 
llie  most  beautifully-imagined  and  airily-composed  of  the 
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tdes  contained  in  Mr.  Hogg's  first  pubUcation^  the  Queen^a 
Wake,  is,  wiffaout  ilbubt,  the  story  of  Kilmeny.  The  same  re- 
corded superstition  that  served  fpr  the  basis  of  that  very  fanci- 
ful composition,  is  made  the  ground^ work  of  the  present  poem. 
The  detail  of  the  story  of  the  ^^  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun''  will  not 
occupy  mneh  time  or  space.    It  is  simply  as  follows. 

Mary  Lee,  of  Carelha,  (the  only  daughter  of  a  noble  lady, 
whether  Duchess,  or  Baroness,  we  know  not)  the  repiesenta- 
five,  of  course,  of  all  that  is  lovely  and  fascinating  in  woman^ 
lisis  been  educated  with  greater  care  than  fell  to  the  usual  lot  of 
maidens  of  the  times  in  which  she  lived,  and  this,  conjoined 
with  the  natural  seriousness  of  her  temper,  and  the  early  habi- 
tude of  perusing  religious  books,  has  awakened  in  her  mind 
<anxious  and  tormenting  doubts  of  the  truth  of  much  of  what 
her  religious  instructors  had  endeavoured  to  force  upon  her  be- 
lief* In  this  disposition,  she  is  accosted  one  beautiful  evening 
by  a  supernatural  being, 

'^  With  face,  like  angeVs^  mild  and  sweet,'^ 

who  invites  her  to  accompany  him  to  '^  where  she  longs  to  be.'' 
^f ary  Lee  involuntary  obeys  the  behest  of  her  heavenly  visitant ; 
her  soul  quita its  mortal  mansion,  and  sherises  in  the  air  '^a 
naked  form,  more  lightsome,  pure,  and  fair,  than  he,"  re- 
ceives from  him  <^  a  light  seymar,  not  of  earthly  make,"'  and 
away  they  soar  through  the  regions  of  the  air.  Mary  is  con- 
ducted by  her  guide  through  the  whole  system  of  existeoee, 
whose  centre  and  focus  she  discovers  to  be  the  Sun.  All  the 
wonders  of  the  celestial  spheres  are  displayed  to  her  strength- 
ened and  astonished  vision,  she  is  conveyed  by  the  angel  (Cela) 
into  the  presence  of  the  living  tabernacle  of  God,  and  bears, 
with  a  transport  that  overpowers  every  feeling,  the  unutterable 
praises  of  her  Maker  chanted  by  the  beaming  as$emblies  of  con- 
gregated seraphim.  After  some  little  £urtber  stay  in  the  ^^  hea- 
ven of  the  Sun,''  Mary  and  her  conductor  make  a  tour  of  the 
worlds  composing  omr  system,  beginning  vnth  that  of  Love, 
and  ending  with  the  region  whose  dark  and  rueful  recesses  are 
the  ordained  residence  of  mortal  guilt,  when  sununoned  from 
the  earth.  Mary  and  Cda  now  descend  upon  the  globe,  when 
the  virgin  is  suddenly  abandoned  by  her  celestial  conductor, 
and  left  alone  in  the  churchyard  of  Lindeen, 

"  With  her  fair  guide,  her  rpbes  of  heaven  are  fled. 
And  round  her  fiul  the  garments  of  the  dead. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  mother  of  Mary  misses  her  child,  or- 
ders a  search  after  her,  and  the  body  of  the  maiden  is  at  length 
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diseoTeted  stretched  on  the  spot  where  Cela  first  accosted  her^  * 
It  is  conveyed  with  grief  and  distraction  to  the  haUs  of  Carelha, 
where  the  afflicted  mother  watches  over  the  cold  remains  of  her' 
darting  child^  with  the  fond  hope  of  discovering  that  life  yet 
lingers  in  the  still  lovely  frame  i^^bope,  at  length,  departs,  and 
the  body  of  Mary  Lee  is  entombed  within  the  precitictff  of  lin* 
deen  Abbey«  For  the  remainder  of  his  materials  the  poet  is 
indebted  to  ^n  old  superstitious  legend,  common,  we  believe,  to 
many  countries.  A  monk,  religious  and  rapacious  as^  most  of 
the  tribe,  had  observed  nlany  precious  conaments  reposited  in 
the  bier  of  the  maiden  supposed  to  be  deceased,  and  remarked 
that  the  body  was  richly  adorned  with  strings  of  peari,  and  the 
fingers  with  diamond  rings*  He  reserves  to  possess  himself  at 
these  costly  articles.  At  the  dead  of  night  he  repairs  to  the 
grave,  removes  the  inclosing  earth,  incloses  the  bier,  and  lays 
his  sacrilegious  hands  upon  that  portion  of  his  intended  booty 
most  easy  to  be  removed.  He  then  lifts  the  corpse  upon  his 
knee,  and  essays,  butjn  vain,  to  unclasp  the  rings.  Unshaken 
in  his  horrid  purpose^he  takes  a  knife  from  his  baldrick,  with 
the  resolution  of  exciding  the  fingers.  He  gives  one  cut- 
when  the  soul  returns  from  its  aerial  journey,  enters  the  body^ 
whicli  resumes  its  vital  functions,  ^<  the  hoary  thief  loses  lus 
senses  through  terror;  and  Mary,  arrayed  in  her  funereal  gar- 
ments, repairs  at  midnight  to  Carelha;  her  arrival  produces 
considerable  alarm,  which  changes  into  wonder  upon  the  ex- 
planation ^ven  by  Mary,  and  the  recital  of  her  heavenly  voy* 
age.  Mary  subsequently  meets  with  her  angelic  coDductor  in 
a  human  form,  and  in  the  character  of  a  harper.  They  ore 
t\^edded ;  and  the  tale  concludes  with  a  very  beautiful  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  passed  their  lives,  and  of  the  per- 
suasion long  existing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carelhi>  that 
thehr  spirits  continued  for  a  considerable  period,  after  thrir  de« 
cease,  to  haunt  the  spot  in  which  they  had  resided,  and  that  the 
periods  of  their  visitation  were  always  the  precursors  of  unex- 
pected blessings.  • 

The  resemUance  of  the  "  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun**  to  the  story 
of  Kilmeny  we  have  previously  urged :  but  we  are  happy  to  per- 
ceivcj  that,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Hogg  has  contrived  to  give  an  air 
of  considerable  and  elegant  originality  to  the  present  efl\l^on  of 
*  his  genius.  The  poem  is  divided  into  four  cantos,  the  first  and 
last  in  ballad  metre,  the  second  in  blank  rhythm,  and  the  third 
in  rhymedrvexse  of  ten  syllables.  The  reason  of  so  singular  an 
aberration  from  poetic  uniformity,  though  obvious,  is  not  one 
which  ai-igid  critic  would  comttiend*  A  r^Uef  is  certaifily  pro- 
duced by  metrical  jnutation;  but  this  radvantagc  is,  pet4»ps> 
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more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  patchnwork  appearance  of  a 
poem  thus  constructed.  Independently  of  this,  too,  a  man  of 
taste  and  talent  should  rest  his  claims  to  admiration  on  mpre 
solid  and 'Worthy  fbotidation^  than  th^  tricks  of  metre  Bnd 
rhyme.  '  Mr.  Hogg  is,  unquestionably,  a  poet  of  no  common 
powers,  and  his  productions  have  a  very  istrong  title  to  be 
classed  among  those  works  (few,  indeed)  In  number)  which  we 
denominate  pure  poetry;  a  species  of  imposition,  which,  a^ 
we  explained  at  some  length  in  the  commencement  of  this  ar- 
ticle, by  associating  human  feelings  and  interests  with  super- 
natural events  and  localities,  feeds  the  appetite  for  wonders^ 
while  it  appeals  to.  the  sentiments  of  nature.  Not  that  we 
place  Mr.  Hogg  precisely  on  a  level  with  Ariosto — no,  we  do  ndt 
altogether  do  this,  any  more  than  we  should  think  of  raftkitig 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  with  David  or  Isaiah,  because  his  sub- 
ject compels  his  fancy  into  the  same  regions,  and  his  harp  into 
utterings,  necessarily  partaking  the  tone  of  inspiration.  But 
he  has  a  lithe  and  prolific  imagination — a  light,  ready,  and  glit- 
tering diction.  In  the  present  poem  he  has  tried  all  sorts  of 
measures.  In  each  we  discover  faults,  yet  we  are  pleased  with 
him  in  each.  Vanity,  perhaps,  the  wish  of  sho^\ang  that  he 
was  not  confined  to  cm  species  of  metre,  induced  the  display  of 
his  capabilities  in  all.  The  ballad-measure  is,  certainly,  the 
most  natural  to  him,  as  it  is  to  the  subjects  he  has  hitherto 
chosen.  In  the  ballad-measure  his  step  is  more  firm  and  con- 
fident; and,  notwithstanding  he  has  acquitted  himself  with 
much  dexterity  in  his  blank  verse  and  rhyme  metre  of  ten  syl-t 
lables,  it  is  discernible,  that  to  wander  from  his  accustomed 
track  was  an  enterprize,  whose  success  he  did  not  rely  upon 
with  mathematical  certainty.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  give  it 
as  our  opinion,  that  Mr.  Hogg  will  do  well  to  keep  to  his  old 
poetical  habits.  In  the  verdant  alleys,  and  flowery  by-paths  of 
ramassus,  we  are  charmed  with  his  roamings ;  but  it  is  matter 
of  doubt  with-  us,  whether  he  will  be  observed  with  equal  ap- 
probation on  its  Flaminian  and  Appian  Ways, 

Mr.*  Hogg  has  prefixed  to  his  poem  a  dedication  to  honp 
BTRoN—^in  a  mixed  strain  of  assumptive  defiance,  and  admir- 
ing deference.    We  quote  it. 

f 

*'  Not  for  thy  crabbed  state-'creed,  wayward  wight^ 
Thy  noble  lineage^  nor  thy  virtues  high, 

(God  bless  the  mark !)  do  I  this  homage  plight  3 
No  ! — ^'tis  thy  bold  and  native  energy  5 
Thy  soul  that  dares  each  bound  to  overfly,  • 

Ranging  thro*  Nature  on  erratic  wing — •' 
These  do  I  hononr — ^and  would  fondly  try 
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WHb  thee  a  wild  fi^rial  strain  to  sing : 

ThensO !  round  Shepherd's  head  thy  charmed  mantle  ffiitg.** , 

These  lines  certainly  have  their  merits^  but  almost  every 
verse  is  open  to  the  anathemas  of  criticism.  What  does  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  mean  by  Lord  Byron's  ^^  crabbed  sUxte-^ 
creed?"  Does  keen  sagacity  and  political  penetration,  armed 
with  the  spear  and  buckler  of  misanthropic  satire,  really  merit 
this  rustic  assault?  We  can  ascribe  it  to  nothing  but  apro- 
i^und  ignorance  of  human  nature,  or  to  a  base  willingness  to 
truckle  to  tiie  thbgs  in  power,  that  our  Caledonian  Minstrel 
should  thus  unwarrantably,  and  without  the  slightest  provocs^* 
tion,  drive  his  Pegasus  over  the  five-barred  gktes  of  politicaf 
controversy.  What  absolute  necessity,  what  irreversible  de- 
cree of  fate,  compelled  kim  to  run  a-tUt  against  his  lordship  ? 
Is  it  through  contemplation  of  the  iliustnous  qualities  of  our 
Secretary  for  the  F.  D.  and  those  of  the  amusing  person  who 
so  genteelly  proses  about  our  home-afiairs  in  the  self-represent- 
ing House  of  Peers  ? — is  it  through  doating  reveries  on  the 
godlike  attributes  of  the  Lisbon  envoy--or  a  grown-up  admi- 
ration of  the  mellow  morality  of  a  certain  Chief  Justice  of  these 
realms,  that  Mr.  Hogg  so  irrelevantly,  and  with  such  pointed 
impertinence,  alludes  to  the  "  virtues  high**  of  Lord  Byron? 
Mr.  Hogg,  we  discover,  has  yet  to  learn  the  impoUcy  of  em- 
ploying terms  whose ,  retorted  stigma  inflicts  a  severer  wound 
than  their  original  application ; — the  Bard  of  Ettrick  and  the 
^^tpayvxxrd  %vight*'  will  in  future  be  the  doubles  of  each  other. 
The  fourth  liiie  is  feebly  true,  but  the  two  succeeding  verses^ 
*^  (Jod  bless  the  mark  !'*  are  not  more  characteristic  of  the  no- 
ble author  of  Childe  Harolde  than  they  would  be  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  All  Lord  Byron's  poems  are  founded  upon  very 
substantial  and  rational  bases,  and  it  is  in  his  consummate  skill 
in  exciting  the  stronger  passions,  joined  to  the  splendour  of  his 
scenery,  that  the  agitation  of  delight  with  which  he  affects  his 
readers,  has  its  origin.  He  ^^ overlies**  no  legitimate  boundaiy 
we  are  acquainted  with.  His  lordship  ^^  ranges  through  tfa- 
iure**  in  the  same,  manner  that  every  great  poet  has  done  be- 
fore him,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  Mr,  Hogg  would  have  the 
words  understood  ;*— i*  e.  he  does-  not  lawlessly  wander  into 
the  regions  of  eOeentric  absurdity;  therefore,  when  the^E^ttrick 
Shepherd  says,  ^^  these  do  Ihononry*'  if  is  tolerably  clear  that 
he  honours  qualities  of  hi^  own  invention,  and  not  those  of  liis 
proposed  prototype.  "  The  wild  aerial  strain  "  Mr.  H.fondiy 
wishes  to  chant,  accompanied  by  Lord  Byron,  would  make,  we 
doubt  not,  a  most  enchanting  duett,<^the  prosUmbanomenos  ot 
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the  Peer^  and  the  piano  of  the  Shepheid,  would  alternate  in  ex* 
quisite  contrast  and  thrilling  creoauios  :  yet,  after  so  rude  an 
invitation,  Mr.  Hogg,  we  think,' will  be  under  the  necessity  of 
singing  his  own  ditties,  without  the  inyocated  accompaniment 
of  his  nohle  tutelary.  We  dismiss  the  dedication^  and  haaiten' 
to  lay  before  our  readers  more  favourable  specimens,  of  Mr. 
Hogg's  poetical  talents. 

In  the  description  of  his  fascinating  heroine,  the  poet  ha^ 
evinced  consideraUe  delicacy  of  conception.  We  feel  her  to 
be  lovely,  though  this  is  rather  to  be  inferred,  than,  directly 
said ;  and  the  attention  is  captivated  more  by  the  sweety  unsns- 
l^idous  purily  of  her  mind,  than  by  glowing  delineations  of  h^ 
personal  charms, 

*'  ■    ■     ne'er  by  Yarrow's  sunny  braes, 
NorEttrick*8  green  and  wiz'zard  shaw. 

Bid  ever  maid  so  lovely  won ' 
As  Mary  Lee  of  Carellia'.  * 

"  O!  round  her  fair  and  sightly  form 

The  light  hill-breeze  wa^  blytbe  to  blow. 
For  the  virgin  hue  her  bosom  wove 
'   Was  whiter  than  the  drifted  snow. 

*'  The  dogs  that  wont  to  growl  and  bark,  ' 

Whene'er  a  stranger  they  could  see. 
Would  cower,  and  creep  along  the  sward^ 

And  lick  the  hand  of  Mary  Lee, 

*'  On  form  so  fiair,  or  face  so  mild. 
The  rising  sun  did  never  gleam;  ^ . 

On  such  a  pure  untainted  mind. 
The  dawn  of  truth  did  never  beam. 

^'  She  never  had  felt  the  stounds  of  love. 
Nor  the  waefii*  qualms  that  breed  o*  sin;  • 

But,  ah!  she  shew'd  an  absent  look. 
And  a  deep  ai^d  thoughfu'  heart  within. 

*'  She  looked  with  joy  on  a  young  man's  fisu^e^ 

The  downy  chin,  and  the  burning  eye. 
Without  desire,  without  a  blush, 
'  She  loved  them,  but  she  knew  not  why. 

^'  She  learned  to  read,  when  she  was  young. 

The  books  of  deep  divinity; 
And  she  thought  by  night,  and  she  read  by  day. 

Of  the  life  that  is,  and  the  life  to  be. 

•  ♦^WttWYulffariycJiledCartcrbsttsb." 
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'<  And  tlie  more  fihe  tbottgbt,  and  Ihe  SKiV€  ihe  read^   * 
^  Of  the  ways  -of  Heaven  aad  Nature's  jdan. 
She  feared  the  half  that  the  bedeamea  aaid 
Was  neither  true  nor  plain  to  wao." 

Th^  second  canto  is  cfne  uninterrupted  blaze  of  imagery, 
and  description :  it  aspires  to  delineate  the  reri6ns  of  the  em- 
pyreum,  and,  considering  that  Mr.  Hogg  had  at  once  to  con- 
tend with,  and  avoid  imitating,  the  genius  of  Milton  and  Dante^ 
we  think  that  the  conception  and  execution  of  this  portion 
of  hi^  pocnr,  is  equally  honourable  to  the  powerful  bnffiancy 
of  hisT  fiincy,  and  his  sldll  in  the  management  of  blank  verse. 
The*  description  of  the  inmost  recess  of  heaven,  the  yivld  and 
living  ark  of  JEHOVAH,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  could  have 
proceeded  from  a  shepherd's  reed. 

''  At  length  they  re^iched  a  vale  of  wonderou«  form 
And  dread  dimensions,  where  the  tribes  of  heaven 
Assembly  held^  each  in  its  proper  sphere 
And  order  placed.    That  vale  extended  far 
Across  the  heavenly  regions^  and  its  form 
A  tall  gazoon,  or  level  pyramid. 
Along  its  borders  palaces  were  Ranged, 
All  fronted  with  the  thrones  of  beauteous  seraphs, , 
Who  sat  with  eyes  turned  to  th^  inmost  point. 
Leaning  upon  their  harps;  and  all  those  thrones 
Were  framed  of  burning  chrystal,  where  appeared 
In  mingled  gleam  millions  of  dazzling  hues ! 

*'  Still,  as  the  valley  narrowed  to  a  close^ 

These  thrones  increased  in  grandeur  and  in  glory. 

On  either  side,  until  the  inmost  two 

Rose  so  sublimely  high,  that  every  arch 

Was  ample  as  the  compass  of  that  bow 

That,  on  dark  cloud,  bridges  the  vales  of  earth. 

"  The  columns  seemed  ingrained  with  gold,  and  branched 

With  many  lustres,  whose  each  single  lamp 

Shone  like  the  sun  as  from  the  earth  behdd; 

And  each  particular  column,  placed  upon 

A  northern  hill,  would  cap  the  polar  wain. 

There  sat  half  shrouded  in  incessant  liglft 

The  great  archangels,  nigheat  to  the  throne 

Of  the  Almighty — for — 0  dreadful  view ! 

Betwixt  these  two,  closing  the  lengthened  files, 

Stood  the  pavilion  of  the  eternal  God! 

Himself  unseen^  in  tenfold  splendours  veiled^ 

The  least  unspeakable,  so  passing  bright. 

That  even  the  eyes  of  angels  turned  thereon 

Grow  dim,  aiid  round  thm  transient  darkness  swims," 
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^he  seraphic  synod  are  mxpposed  to  join  their  harps  smd 
Voices  in  celebration  of  the  Supreme.  With  Milton's  hymn  in 
memory,  Mr.  Hogg  has  very  judiciously  confined  himself  to  a 
description  of  the  effects  of  the  divine  psalmody. 

"  Now  was  the  word    • . 
Giv^n  out^  fropi  whence  they  knew  not,  that  all  toogv/es^ 
Kindreds^  and  tribes,  should  join,  with  oi^e  accord, 
Tn  hymn  of  adoration  and  acclaim. 
To  him  that  sat  upon  the  throne  of  heaven. 
Who  framed,  saved,  and.  redeemed  them  to  himself ! 

"  Then  all  the  countless  hosts  obeisance  made. 
And,  With  their  faces  turned  unto  the  throne. 
Stood  up  erect,  while  all  their  coronals 
From  off  their  heads,  were  reverendly  upborne. 
Our  eairth-bom  visitant  quaked  every  limb. 
The  angels  touched  their  harps  with  gentle  hand 
As  prelude  to  begin — ^then,  all  at  once^ 
With  full  overwhelming  swell  the  strain  arose  > 
And  pealing  high  rolled  o*(t  the  throned  lists 
And  tuneful  files,  as  if  the  sun  itself 
Welled  forth  the  high  and  holy  symphony ! 
All  heaven  beside  was  mute^— the  streams  stood  still  : 
And  did  not  murmur — the  light  wandering  winds 
WithhM  their  motion  in  the  midst  of  heaven,    . 
Nor  stirred  the  leaf,  but  hung  in  broathless  trance 
Where  first  the  sounds  assailed  them ! — ^fivcn  the  windows 
Ot  God*8  pavilion  seemed  to  open  wkle 
And  drink  the  harmony !" 

Circling  the  panorama  of  creation,  Cela  and  ]V(ary  arrive  at 
the  World  of  Lovs.  We  extract  the  description,  Arom.a 
respectful  wish  to  gratify  our  fair  readers.  They  will  perceivcj 
that  celibacy  is  abhorred  even  in  heaven,  and  that  angels  cAove, 
as  well  as  angels  below,  have  connubial  duties  to  perform, 

V  The  irst  they  saw,  though  different  far  the  scene, 
Compared  with  that  where  they  had  lately  been, 
To  all  its  dwellers  yielded  full  delight) 
Long  was  the  dtiy,  and  k>ng  and  still  the  night; 
The  groves  were  dark  and  deep,  the  waters  still; 
The  raving  streamlets  murmured  from  the  hill : 
It  was  the  land  where  faithful  lovers  ^Iwell, 
Beyond  the  grave's  unseemly ^entUie]} 
Where,  free  of  jealousy,  their  mortal  bane> 
'And  all  the  ills  of  sickness  and  of  pain^ 
In  love's  delights  they  bttsk  without  alloy j 
The  nrght  their  tnuikspof  t,  amji  tbeday  their  joy. 
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The  broadened  sun^  in  chamber  and  alcove^ 
Shines  daily,  on  their  morning  couch  of  love; 
And  in  the  evening  grovcj  while  linneto  sing. 
And  silent  bats  wheel  round  on  flittering  wing. 
Still  in  the  dear  embrace  their  souls  are  lingering. 

'*  '  O!  tell  me,  €ela/  said  the  earthly  maid, 
'  Must  all  these  beauteous  domes  like  woman  fade? 
In  our  imperfect  world,  it  is  believed 
That  those  who  most  have  loved  the  most  have  grieved^ 
That  love  can  every  power  of  earth  controul. 
Can  conquer  kings,  and  chain  the  hero's  soul; 
While  aU  the  woes  and  pains  that  women  prove. 
Have  each  their  poignance  and  their  source  from  love; 
What  law  of  nature  has  reversed  the  doom. 
If  these  may  always  love,  and  always  bloom  T 

- ''  '  Look  round  thee,  maid  beloved,  and  thou  shalt  see. 
As  journeying  o'er  this  happy  world  with  me. 
That  no  decrepitude  nor  age  is  here; 
No  autumn  comes  the  human  blood  to  sere; 
For  these  have  lived  in  worlds  of  mortal  breath. 
And  all  have  past  the  dreary  bourn  of  death : 
Can*st  thou  not  mark  their  purity  of  frame. 
Though  still  their  forms  and  features  are  the  same?' 

**  Replied  the  maid :  '  No  difference  I  ca0  soauj 
Save  in  the  fur  meridian  port  of  man. 
And  woman  fresh  as  roses  newly  sprung: 
If  these  have  died,  they  all  have  died  when  young.* 

*'  '  Thou  art  as  artless  as  thy  heart  is  good; 
This  in  thy  world  is  not  yet  understood; 
But  wheresoever  we  wander  to  and  fro. 
In  heaven  above,  or  in  the  deep  below, 
What  thou  misconstruest  I  shall  well  explain. 
Be  it  in  angePs  walk,  or  mortal  reign. 
In  sun,  moon,  stars,  in  mountain,  or  in  main. 

''  '  Know  then,  that  every  globe  which  thou  hast  teen. 
Varied  with  vaJlies,  seas,  and  forests  green. 
Are  all  conformed,  in  subtilty  of  clime. 
To  beings  sprung  from  out  the  womb  of  time; 
And  all  the  living  groups,  where'er  they  be, 
'    In  worlds  which  thou  hast  seen,  or  thou  may*st  see. 
Wherever  sets  the  eve  and  dawns  the  mom,  . 
Ar^  all  of  mankind— nail  of  woman  bom. 
The  globes  from  heaven,  which  most  at  distance  lie^i 
Are  nurseries  of  life  to  these  so  nigh. 
In  those,  the  minds  fbr  evermore  to  be, 
Must  dawn  and  rise  with  smiling  ipfSan^y. 
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"  '  Thus  *tis  ordained — tbe^  grosser  region' yi^ 
Souls^, thick  as  blossoxns  of  the  vernal  field. 
Which  after  deaths  in  relative  degree. 
Fairer,  or  darker,  as  thehr  minds  may  be. 
To  other  worlds  are  led,  to  learn  and  strive. 
Till  to  perfection  all  at  last  arrive. 
This  once  conceived,  the  ways  of  Qod  are  plain. 
But  thy  unyielding  race  in  errord  will  remain.    ' 

' "  '  These  beauteous  dames,  who  glow  witk  love  nnfttained. 
Like  thee  were  virgins^  but  noit  Sff  tomned. 
Not  to  thy  sex  this  sere  behest  is  gjive^j 
They  are  the  garden  of  the  God  of  heayen; 
Of  beauties  numberless  and  woes  tl^  heir; 
The  tree  was  reared  immortal  fruit  to  bear ; 
And  she,  all  selfish  chusing  to  remain. 
Nor  share  of  love  the  pleasures  and  the  pain. 
Was  made  and  cherished  by  her  God  in  vaih;  • 

She  sinks  into  the  dust  a  nameless  thing. 
No  son  the  requiem  o'er  her  grave  to  sing. 
While  she  who  gives  to  human  beings  birth,^ 
Immortal  here,  is  living  still  on  earth; 
Still  in  her  offspring  lives,  to  fade  and  bloom, 
flourish  and  spread  thro*  ages  long  to  come.*  '^  B« 


Art.  X. — A  Practical  Explanation  of  Cancer  in  the  Ihnale  Breast; 
with  the  Method  of  Cure,  and  Cases  of  Illustration.  Bp  Joek 
Rodman,  M.D.  One  of  the  Surgeons  <md  Medical  Superintendanti 
of  the  Dispensary,  and  House  of  Retovery,  at  Pdisley.  8\k>. 
Pp.  240.    Underwood.     1815. 

Cancbr  is  a  disease  attended  with  fatal  consequences  to  the 
human  system — the  glandular  parts  are  most  disposed  to  feel 
the  malignant  effects  of  its  morbid  influence^  and  the  female 
mammffi  are  peculiarly  liable  to  4his  painful  and  calamitous  af- 
fliction which  may  truly  be  termed  the  opprobrium  cdiirurgo- 
rum.  • 

Whoever  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  means 
of  controuliog  the  fatality  or  of  resisting  the  progress  of  its  ma- 
'  Ugn  virus,  would  well  deserve  a  public  and  honourable  distinp- 
tion.  '  ... 

A  multitude  of  authors  have  wrote  largely  on  the  subject, 
some  of  whom  have  pretended  they  have  discovered  a  cure  for 
the  painful  corroding  cancer;  but  we  ajcer^ot  yet  informed  that 
any  remedy  has  baten  hitherto,  found  successful,  and  maxiy  of 

Crit.  Rjbv.  Vol.  I.  April,  1815.  f^      T 
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the  mystical  nostrums  daily  published  for  the  cure  of  this 
disease,  have  occasioned  very  mischievous  consequences. 

When  we  first  looked  at  Dr.  Rodman's  treatise,  we  hoped  to 
find,  that  he  had  broached  a  practical  remedy  for  this  horrible 
disease,  which  would  have  proved  advantageous  in  the  practice 
of  surgery.  And  Indee4^v^  think  it  would  have  b^en  laudable 
in  our  author  yvhen  residing  so  near  the  meridian  of  mediqd  in- 
telligence, if  he  had  borrowed  a  few  scattered  beams  from  that 
;u!ientific  seminaiy  to  enli^ten  his  subject. 

It  would  have  proved  graitifying  to  our  feelings  to'  commend 
this  treatise,  but  we  cannot  discover  any  thing  either  to  con- 
firm or  verify  the  assertion  in  the  title  page,  that  Dr.  Rodman 
has  illustrated  a  method  of  curing  cancers.  We  have  renewed 
our  investigation,  and  found  only  a  sterile  discussion  on  an 
interesting  subject  truly;  but,  as  treated  in  this  pamphlet,  we 
apprehend  will  prove  of  little  importance  to  surgery,  as  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  is  occupied  by  prolix  and  nugatory  details, 
without  point  or  interest,  and  no  proof  to  establish  his  general 
doctrine.  • 

Our  author  seems  to  lay  down  a  dogmatic  opinion,^that  the 

cancerous  disposition  is  incurred  by  the  operative  efiects  of  cold 

•or  mental  affections,  and  that  it  is  not  a  virus  pervading  the 

system  which  occasions  the  distressing  chain  of  its  manifold 

•  and  dangerous  symptoms. 

We  here  think  proper  to  quote  three  cases  of  our  author 
which  includes  in  the  detail  his  opinions  and  general  mode  of 
treatment ;  and  the  reader  will  then  be  able  to  judge  if  he  hag 
learnt  any  thing  he  did  not  know  before. 

''  Case  XDC. 

"^  When  she  was  60  years  of  age,  a  farmer's  widow  consulted 

me  for  a  small  circular  tumor  in  the  gland  of  the  right  breast, 

'  which  arose  without  her  knowing  how,  and  was  then  of  a  recent 

date.     It  gave  her  little  or  no  pain  until  she  was  alarmed  by  hear- 

*  ing  of  the  misery  which  she  was  told  it  would  yet  occasion,  and  on 
-that  account,  she  allowed  a  surgeon  to  cut  it  out^  along  with  the 

greater  part  of  the  mamma. 

"  Her  figure  was  robust ;  and  having  no  experience  of  disease, 
she  had  long  been  inured  to  incautious  habits,  and  efforts  of 
strength  that  were  rather  of  a  masculine  nature^  regardless  of  the 
danger  to  which  she  thus  exposed  a  female  constitution. 

*'  When  the  symptomatic  fever  was  over,  and  the  wound  was 
closed,  she  soon  began  to  act  as  If  safety  had  been  secured  because 
the  tumor  was  extirpated.  In  the  resumption  of  her  former  ha- 
bits, her  behaviour  resembled  that  of  many  others  whose  errors 
.  occdisiou  such  distempers^  not  aware  of  the  complaint  originating 
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in  thcmgktljesfl  conduct^  wliich  may  bring  it  on  again^  tliough  re** 
moved  fchr  a  time.  Her  frame  was  wei^eoed  by  the  o](^ratioo ; 
&htl  fatigue,  and  the  effects  of  cold,  were  therefore  the  more  easily 
induced.  Thus  a  new  tumor  grew  at  the  saDie  place^  and  I  was 
coKisulted  for  it  once  more. 

*'  Common  experience,' if   guided  by   the  simplest  reason> 

teaches  that  cold  will  act  more  powerfully  on  the  tender  parts  of 

tm  old  wound  or  sore,  thaai  upon  another  part  of  the  body  which 

Is  flound  $    and  in  this  way  it  is  the  cause  of  many  diseases.    Th« 

former  tumor  was  small,  and  probably  arose  from  some  nfglectied 

bruise*    But  this  second  tumor  was  large.     The  vessels  of.  th9 

part  were*  more*  delicate,  her  system  n^ore  debilitated,  and  con-^ 

•«eqxieBtly  every  ii^jury^firom  eold  was  greater.    It'was  literally 

like  a.  great  ooUection  of  tumors  adhering  together,  and  forming 

one  4ifteased  mass.     The  contortion  of  the  cuticular  vessels  was 

.remarkable,  and  they  were  greatly  distended*    She  was  hoarse, 

and  had  a  cough  at  the  same  time  -,  but  she.  ^poke  of  these  affec« 

tions  as  trifling,  saying  she  had  become  very  subject  to  them, 

and  though  she  lately  got  a  severe  cdld,  it  would  gradually  wear 

off  as  the  others  had  done. 

"  She  was  now  informed  that  unless  she  endeavoured  to  avoid 
these  colds,  they  would  certainly  become  h&  ruin  j-  and  also  that 
the  size  of  the  vessels  would  increase  each  time  a  cough  was 
•  brought  upon  her  in  the  same  manner ;  as  likewise,  that  the 
number  and  bulk  of  the  tumors  would  become  greater,  while  the 
darting  pains  would  come  on  violently  from  the  same  cause.  AU 
.of  4he«e  circumstances  she  readily  believed,  because  they  corres- 
ponded exactly  with  what  she  had  both  felt  and  observed  y  yet, 
although  she  recollected  that  the  pains  were  stronger,  an4  the 
vessels  larger  since  the  cough  began,  she  did  not  think  that  cold 
would  thus  affect  her  breast. 

"  She  promised  to  be  attentive  In  pursuing  .the  directions 
given  her,  and  for  three  months  it  was  striking  to  observe  what; 
changes  to  the  better  were  effected.  When  shje  was  careful,  th^ 
vessels  were  smaller,  and  the  bulky  mass  was  softened  j  when^less 
careful,  these  affections  were  quite  the  contra^*     .  ,        • 

*'  Twelve  months  after  this  I  was  desired  to  visit  her,  when  she 
was  applying  powders  and  preparations  of  arsenic,  which  were 
corroding  the  parts,  and  causing  unnecessary  pain  -,  and  in  this 
way  all  the  morbid  mass  was  hollowed  by  ulcerations  that  reached 
considerably  into  the  axilla.  The  general  state,  clMiracterizing 
.what  is  said  to  be  cancer,  was  truly  complete.  But  the  sta^e  of 
her  temper  was  pitiable*  Naturally  peevish  and  irresolute,  the 
incessant  pain  had  roused  the  angry  passions  and  rendered  her  ex- 
tremely discontented.  While  the  different, things  that  liad  been 
api^iedfor  dressing  tlie  breast  were  occasioning  this  pain;,  they 
>were  deepening  the  sore,  eating  away  the  soft  parts,  adding  to 
4he  .ea^cessive  fostor,  and  infecting  the  diseased  system  rapidly. 
^^  The  acrimonious  dressings  were  givea  up,  the  antiseptic 
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tr^atmeht  alreftdy  mentioned  tyu  instantly  adopted,  and/at  next 
vliit>  I  found  her  in  a  much  happier  gitnation.  ComparatiTclT; 
she  waB  mild  and  affable.  The  pains  were  moderate,  and  the 
fmtoT  was  gone.  The  surfkce  of  the  wound  was  less  nrregnhir, 
and,  surviving  fourteen  months,  she  died  beyond  the  age  of 
#ftventy." 

^  •  ''  Case  XX. 
'  "  SapU  1814.— An  aged  lady  came  to  Paisley  to  be  under  my 
eare,  for  the  treatment  of  her  left  breast  which  was  twice  thebuHc 
bf  the  other.  All  the  gland  was  condensed,  and  firmly  attached  to 
the  surrounding  parts,  so  that  Its  body  was  immoveable,  and  its 
substance  very  solid.  The  projecting  growths  upon  the  whole 
external  surface  gave  it  a  peculiaily  knobbed  appearance,  and  the 
Indurated  mass  inclined  toward  the  ax£tb,  where  twi»  hardened 
glands  were  very  bulky.  It  was  five  years  since  she  had  observed 
a  pea-like  tumor  in  the  breast,  and  she  knew  of  tKithing  that  bad 
occasioned  it.  Her  heolth  had  been  regularly  good,  and  she  had 
never  experienced  much  uneasiness  or  pain  from  the  affection. 
Possessing  a  remarkable  steadiness  and  composure  of  mind,  the 
agitation  of  alarm  had  at  no  time '  seized  her  -,  and,  though  the 
darting  pains  'Were  som^imes  smart,  they  were  neither  violent, 
at  any  time,  nor  lasting. 

^  The  nipple  was  eaten  away  by  an  ulcer  larger  than  a  shilling, 
and  the  skin  around  it  was  very  tender.  Yet  for  one  advanced  to 
near  the  age  of  seventy,  she  stiil  retained  a  good  constitution.  But 
the  unavoidable  frailty  of  that  age  had  attacked  her  3  and  bmng 
mccustomed  to  clothe  herself  thinly,  and  to  cover  her  breasts  stitt 
more  so,  the  declining  frame  was  not  defended  in  proportion  to 
the  want  of  natural  heat  and  vigour  which  was  evidently  consider- 
«ble. 

'*  Knowing  that  these  circumstances  were  perfectly  sufficient  to 
keep  up  and  increase  the  mammary  distemper,  the  treatment  was 
easy,  and  the  ointment  I  used  for  the  ulcer  was  simple.  She  was 
desired  to  drink  small  quantities  of  port  wine  diluted  with  water, 
to  cover  the  breast  with  fur  or  cotton  wOol,  and  to'  add  to  the 
warmth  of  her  clothing.  The  ulcer  was  dressed  twice  a-day,  and 
sometimes  the  powder  of  galls,  sometimes  the  powder  of  charcoal, 
was  adddd  to  the  ointment.  The  breast  Was  rubbed  once  ortwice 
a^day  with  soap-tincture ;  and  at  each  dressing  it  was  well  soaked 
with  tepid  water. 

"  In  this  way  the  sore  waa  covered  over  with  skin  in  less 
than  four  weeks,  and  the  diseased  structure  of  the  brenst  was 
completely  changed.  From  a  large  mass  of  compacted  indnmtion, 
the  unnatural  bulk  gradually  decreased,  till,  by  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  arm  side,  and  the  inferior  portion  of  the  gland  had  ac- 
quired the  original  softness.  Though  the  tumors  in  the  ana- 
pit  were  not  dispersed,  they  were  lessened,  and  resolving  to  con- 
tinue the  same  mode  of  treatment,  she  left  the  towa  wMi  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude. 
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«  '^  B^w  patknte  ei^€iy  iha  sedateoess  and  regulaiity  of  temper 
Hrhich  this  lady  manifested;  and  none  could  appear  to  be  less  dis* 
turbM  with  the  pains  so  conunon  to  her  complaint.  When  ques*^ 
tioned  upon  what  she  felt^  she  generally  declared  that  the  pains 
vrere  trifling  ^  and  that^  although  they  sometimes  passed  through 
like  a  dart,  every  feeling  of  the  kind  was  short,  and  only  came  on 
at  distant  periods.  She  was  several  days  in  town  without  fbeling 
any  of  these  pains.  But  being  formerly  accustomed  to  the  open 
air,  she  was  edlowed  to  walk  abroad,  and  thus  her  body  was  affected 
Okie  day  by  the  weather  becoming  wet.  The  first  appearance  of 
this  a£Pection  was  a  tendency  to  the  eruption  of  florid  pimples  oia^, 
the  diseased  breast,  while^here  was  nothing  of  the  kind  to  be 
aeen  tm-tlie  s^itnd  one;  and  the  darting  pains  commenced  in  the 
one  thstit  was^so  affected  on  the  folio wwig  night.  However,  they 
left  ker  in  tbt  course  of  tlie  day,  and  did  not  return  till  an  occur* 
rence  of  the  same  kind  again  took  place. 

*'  This  case  affords  another  instance  in  proof,  that  the  mam* 
xnary  pains  arc  moderate  when  the  mind  is  habitually  calm,  that 
affections  from  coM  are  powerful  in  the  production  of  darting 
p«dn8>  and  that  ^  the  diseased  breast  is  easily  disordered  by  cold» 
when  the  bodily  sensations  are  scarcely  altered." 

*'  Case  XXI. 

*'  Widow  — ^  had  her  right  breast  bruised  by  the  sudden 
«troke  pf  a  man^s  elbow,  in  the  year  1806,  which  introduced  a  te- 
dious soreness  of  the  gland,  and  occasioned  u  tumor  toward  the 
davicle.  As  the  soineness  kept  up  a  tender  state,  every  new  affec- 
tion of  the  breast  encouraged  the  disposition  to  plethora^  and 
added  to  the  growth  of  the  tumor. 

*'  She  was  good  natured,  the  frame  of  her  mind  was  calm,  and 
she  felt  none  of  the  painful  sensations  that  arise  from  alarm.  But 
she  had  a  sister  of  an  opposite  temper,  who  sought  after  opinions, 
and  urged  her,  early  in  1813,  to  obtain  consultations  in  Glasgow. 
The  result  of  these  was,  that,  although  amputation  had  been  too 
long  delayed,  it  was  the  only  alternative  for  life,  and  ought  to  be 
performed  immediately. 

**  They  applied  to  me  in  the  following  July,  when  her  age  was 
44.  All  the  breast  was  swollen,  and  the  glandular  substance  wiis' 
unnaturally  firm — the  induration  was  fiat  and  angular,  measuring 
two  by  two  inches — it  was  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  with 
the  cuticle  attached  to  its  surface,  and  considerably  puckered — nb 
axillary  affection. 

'^  Since  the  treatment  may  be  seen  as  detailed  at  length  in  the 
preceding  cases,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  mention  every  particu- 
lar in  this.  The  acute  sense  of  what  produced  cold  feelings  in  the 
breast  had  been  neglected  5  and,  from  the  deficiency  of  coverings 
required  to  defeml  it,  a  burning  heat  was  frequently  occasioned. 
The  means  for  preserving  a  regular  degree  of  warmth,  and  pro- 
tecting flrom  any  sudden  impressions  of  cold  were  adapted  3  the 
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breast  was  poulticed  occasionally  Witli  flowers  of  camomile^  n»i 
rubbed  with  various  mixtures  prepared  with  camphor,  oils,  and 
soap.  She  took  medicines  to  increase  the  digestvre  functions^  and 
to  remove  the  constipation  of  her  bowels.  In  the  spaae  of  ten 
months  this  breast  was  soft  and  easy,  and  the  induration  Was  re^ 
duced  to  less  than  one-half  of  its  former  size. 

*'  Three  months,  after  this,  however,  when  the  induration  had 
becotne  quite  thin,  the  indurated  surface  became  excessively  in- 
flamed^ and,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  various  applications,  the 
veins  got  more  and  more  distended,  till  the  surftu^e  broke  out  into 
An  ichorous  sore. 

M  Ointments  and  powders  were  applied  without  effect ;  for  the 
sore  was  extending,  the  edges  were  thickening,  and  the  watery 
discharge  was  beginning- to  excoriate  the  parts  around  it.  But, 
from  the  commencement  of  these  affections,  she  had  been  fte^ 
quently  employed  at  an  exercise,  in  which  her  arms  were  moved 
with  a  swinging  motion,  and  thus  the  diseased  surface  was  sub- 
jected to  such  a  degree  of  friction  as  to  occasion  them,  for,  on 
giving  up  this  exercise,  applying  the  powder  of  cinchona  again  to 
the  sore,  dressing  it  as  before  with  saturnine  ointments  of  different 
strengths,  and  surrounding  the  breast  with  a  greater  quoin tity  of 
cotton  wool,  the  cure  of  the  part  was  soon  effected,  and  the  inflam* 
matory  appearances  were  done  away." 

It  appears  of  little  consequence  to  contend^  whether  this 
miserable  disease  is  derived  only  from  a  susceptibility  in  the 
constitulaon  of  the  patient,  combined  with  a  peculiar  morbid 
vascular  action  of  the  part  affected,  or  whether  tliey  are  scpa- 
-  rate  causes.  All  we  enquire  to  know  is,  whether,  if  a  blow  on  the 
sound  breast  of  a  healthy  woman  does  not  often  produce  the  con- 
dition of  a  schirrous  or  indurated  gland,  which  afterwards  dcge-* 
Berates  into  an  incurable  malignant  and  fatal  ulcer;  although  it 
.has  been  treated  judiciously  by  eminent  surgeons,  and  on  a 
patient  not  liable  to  hysteric  or  mental  affections,  this  question, 
no  doubt,  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  If  so,  it  should 
.  appear,  that  a  contusion  on  the  glandular  structure  is  not  only 
capable  of  altering  the  natural  secretions  of  the  gland,  but, 
j)roceeding  in  its  progress  of  induration,  the  suppurative  in* 
flanmiation  follows,  and  produces  an  ulcer,  sui  generis,  ex-» 
trcmely  destructive  to  contiguous  parts;  from  whose  surface 
there  issues  an  ichorous,  malignant,  and  fcEtid  discharge,  ac- 
.  conipanicd  with  an  intolerable  and  peculiar  odour.  This  dis- 
charge rather  irritates  the  mouths  of  absorbent  vessels.  Or  they 
convey  the  matter  to  contiguous  glands,  through  which  it  is  re!> 
ceived  into  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  after  which  it  commita 
irreparable  havock  on  various  parts  of  the  system.  This  is  the 
carcinomatous  action,  which  so  frequently  on  the  part  apbcted 
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exhibits  a  sudden  and  deplorable  loss  of  substance ;  and  suck  an 
ulcer  may^  properly^  be  denominated  a  cancer;  and  this*  is  the 
disease  which^  we  presume,  has  never  been  cured,  without  cxbi«» 
sion  of  the  part  aftected. 

We  shall  just  observe,  that  in  doubtful  schirri,  where  the 
cancerous  disposition. is  liable  to  prevail,  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  with  topical  applications  of  liquor  plumbi  ace^tisj 
moderately  warmed,  as  Goulard  advises,  opening  medicines^ 
serenity  of  mind,  with  gentle  exercise,  have  been  the  general 
treatment  for  indurated  glands  more  than  a  century  paBt»  and 
no  doubt  has  retarded  many  glandular  indurations,  by  wluch 
the  life  of  the  patient  has  been  preserved  many  years.  i 

We  do  not  think  camphorated  oil  can  have  any  beneficial  el* 
fects ;  and,  instead  of  capiomiles,  or  other  antiseptic  applications^ 
we  beg  leave  to  submit  to  Dr.  Rodman's  future  attention,  the 
carrot  poultice  with  the  charcoal,  which  he  will  find  to  subdue 
the  foetor,  and  cleanse  the  ulcer  far  better  than  the  method 
which  is  recommended  in  his  pamphlet.  '*    ^ 

The  queries  proposed  on  the  subject,  in  the  Preface,. ^ith 
the  answers  to  which  they  refer,  we  think,  seem  frivolous.      -  > 

It  appears  that  this  treatise  is  a  compilation  selected  from  p»« 
pers,  preserved  as  a  journal,  composed  from  many  years  practiot ^ 
-investigating  the  nature  and  cure  of  cancer,  and  published,  ive 
imagine,  in  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  London  Society.  Bui^ 
however  respectable  the  source  from  which  the  publication  hai 
sprung,  the  Critical  Rbvisw  protests  its  independence^'  aad^ 
consonant  to  its  professions,  feels  it  an  incumbent  public  duty 
to  treat  impartially  all  the  articles  which  occupy  their  attention. 

To  conclude  our  observations,  we  humbly  propose,  that  upon 
the  snbject  of  schinrus  and  cancer,  there  ought  to  be  one  pmnt 
of  primary  regard,  and  which  is  not  exceeded  by  any.  other 
which  falls  under  a  surgeon's  consideration ;— and  that  is,  How 
long  ought  an  indurated  breast  to  be  treated  by  palliative  rem^** 
dies,  and  the  critical  period  when  the  extirpation  should  bede*" 
termined  on?  By  delay  of  the  operation,  the  safety  -of  the 
patient  becomes  equivocal;  and  it  is  almost  of  equal  conse- 
quence to  save  the  patient  from  this  painful  discipline,  without 
the  absolute  requisition  for  it.        . . 

'  if  Dr.  Rodman  had  determined  this  perplexity  of  the  suxv 
-geon,  by  marking  the  precise  character  of  the  symptoms  which 
'shoulcf  decide  his  judgment,  it  would  have  proved  a  test  of  su-» 
perior  talents.  Such  an  improvement  of  tlie  practice  .woukl 
have  been  highly  commendable;  and  he  might  then  claim  the 
pnblic  approbation,  but  most  espedany,  the  esteem  and  lively 
giatitud^of  thefiqrsex*  T. 
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AMT.Xl'.-^Sinfoma  i.  performed  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  .  Com* 
posed  and  arranged  as  a  Duett,  for  the  Piano-Forte,  by  William 

'crotch,  Mus.  Doc,  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford,   Pp.  41.    Birchall  and  Co.     1815. 

^  NoTwiTHBTANDiN«  there  are  so  many  valuable  tr^tises  on 

tt^  theory  of  music^  from  which  the  modem  mysiciair  may  de- 
rive abimdaot  iastmction,  and  so  many  illustrious  models  ia  the 

^  brectical  department  of  the  science^  on  which  he  ms^  ^^^n  his 

judgnmit  and  dkectvhis  taste;  the  barr^nojess^of  geaius^  and  of 
anyithing  approximating  to  it,  and  ignoisan^e  of  ^(^n  elemeo- 
tai7  principles,  so  generally  characterise  the  impositions  of 
the  'preaent  da^»  that  we  aeldow  take  one  infto  our  haiu}^  which 
nre  ^  not  .anticipate  it  will  be  onr  duty  to  visit  with  the  stem 
anathemas  of  criticism.. 

J,  We  confess,  however,  when  we  first  glanced  at, the  title-page 
UAe  publication  before  us,  we  were  not  under  the  influence  of 
such  an  ill-boding  presentiment.  Seeing  the  respectable  name 
ilfiDr,<Xlrotch  subjoined,  we  imagined  considerable  delight  and 
entertainment  would  attend  our  .perusal  of  the  ensuing  pages^ 
«B^  that  it  would  be  our  pleasiog  duty  to  speak  of  them  in  terms 
et  immixed  and  merited  encoseaum.  This  favourable  augury, 
ive  ftel  compelled,  after  diligeat  ^aminatiofii  to  say,  is  bat  par- 
tially, very  partially  realized.  Not  that  we  ppiean  toj  iuaiouate 
4faat  the  composition  sinks  to  liie  level  of  the  trite  and  inarti- 
ietal  effusions,  already  described;  nor  that  the  melqdy  is  ut- 
terly destitute  of  originality,  and  the  construction  devoid  of  is- 
genuity  ;-Mbut  that  there  is  too  little  of  the  striking,  too  Utile 
of  die  ffiscinating  and  brilliant,  to  awaken  the  most  ordinary  of 
thoflie  emotions,  which  constantly  aceompany  the  perfermanee 
of  splendid  instrumental  productions. 

Dr.  Crotch  (if  we  may  judge  from  his  present  effort)  has  stu- 
•died^'very  laudably,  chiefly  in  the  German  school — a  school  which 
can  justly  boast  of  possessing  the  most  perfect  patterns  in  every 
biBnoh  of  musiisal  excellence.  He  has  imbibed  a  knowledge, 
certainly  extensive,  of  the  theory  of  his  art,  and  acquired  much 
faciUly  in  the  management  and  combination  of  the  various  in- 
struments of  an  orchestra.  But,  whether  iosansible  to  the 
numberless  beauties  of  style,  melody,  and  armngetnwt,  so  con- 
spicuously distinguishing  the  best  music  of  Gb^rmany,  or  inca*' 
pEible  of  emulating  them,  he  displays  neither  the  sparkling  ge- 
nius which  overpowers  us  in  Hadyn,  the  rich  fancy  which  en- 
chants us  in  Mozart,  nor  even  the  flashes  of  imagination  occa- 
sionally bursting  through  the  misty  eccentricities  of  Beethoven. 
The  Sinfonia,  in  conformity  to  the  usual  plaD>  conqporises  five 
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motements.    The  first  is  in  common  time  of  four  crDtehets  in ' 
3  bar,  andante  latghetto;  the  second  in  triple  dme,  mvace ;  the 
third  in  common  time  with  two  crotchets  in  a  bar,  andante ; 
the  fourth  in  triple  time,  moUo  allegro;'  and  the  fifth  in  the 
time  of  the  third,  vivace.    We  proceed  to  analyze  them. 

The  introductory  movement  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  very 
felicitotisly  conceived.  The  four  primary  bnTS  possess  not  a 
single  trait  of  novelty.  The  oldest  person  in  existence  may  re« 
collect  them  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  ears  of  his  childhood. 
And  the  passages  which  follow,  *^  dragging  theur  slow  length  '* 
through  nineteen  bars,  are  m^re  repetitions  or  modifications 
of  them,  in  which  we  discover  mueh  forced  niodulation  un« 
blended  with  any  thing  that  can  attract  or  charm. 

The  commencement  ofthe  second  movement  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  any  other  composition.  It  is  therefore 
entitled  to  the  epithet,  originaL  But  the  originality  is  by  no 
means  captivating,— <{uite  inadequate  to  the  excitation  of  any 
pleasurable  emotion, — at  least  in  our  mind.  There  are  some 
two  or  three  passages,  however,  interspersed  through  this 
movement,  which  may  fwrly  lay  claim  to  superior  praise. 

Iti  hi^  eagerness  to  astonish  with  abstruse  modulation  and  un^t 
expected  transition^  Dr.  C.  lapses  into  what  we  call  an  absurd 
vice, — ^the  use  of  the  Enharmomc  genus.  We  have  no  hesitar 
tion  in  asserting,  that  thi$  genus  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  any 
legitimate  purpose.  What  does  it  effect?  What  are  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  its  employment?  The  effect  is,  an 
unlooked-for  and,  we  will  say,  an  unmusical  transition  from  one 
discord  to  another,  between  which  there  Is  no  mutual  affinity  i^ — 
an  effect  as  shocking  tp  any  correct  ear,  as  it  is  repugnant  to 
the  best  princfples  of  musical  science.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  the  diesis  or  quarter  tone  be  appreciable  or  inapprecia^ 
ble  by  the  ear,  it  is  an  interval  so  nice  add  minute,  that  if  made 
the  cause  of  a  total  and  abrupt  change  in  the  natural  order  of 
the  harmony,  the  delicate  faculties  of  that  orgai)  must  sustain 
violence  $  and  in  the  second  place.  Enharmonic  modulation  is 
necessarily  uncouth  and  incoherent,  and  altogether  indefensi- 
ble upon  any  rules  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  but  enter  our  protest  against  such  discordant  evolu- 
tions as  have  met  our  observation  in  pages  10  and  11. 
.  Much  praise  cannot  be^  awarded  to  the  subject  of  the  third 
movement.  Jt  has  little  that  is  engaging.  Its  placidity  ap- 
proaches tameness,  and  its  uniformity,  dulness.  Nevertheless, 
the  adventitious  matter  in  the  major  key,  is  gracefully  con- 
ceived^ and  well  arranged,  and  tends  much  to  relieve  the  ennui 
which  oppresses  the  auditor  during  the  performance  of  the 
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^tilmns*  Thedaicrity  exhibilediii  the  ^^iariatioM «e the 
ihme^  and  the  general  manaeement  of  die  part9,  alto  demaiid 
conmendatbn. 

We  have  hut  few  wordc  lo  ofibr  on  the  tsonclvdiag  adve* 
ments.  The  ficat  is  vulgar,  with  Ae  exception  of  the  trio,  end 
Ike  last  is  spirited^  but  ^kstitute  of  novelty. 

We  have  Ihua  freely  and  ingenuously  expressed  Mrfleliti<» 
xnents  with  regard  to  this  Sinfenia.  If  our  praise  ftiU  short  of 
our  censure,  the  fault  is  not  ours.  And  we  can  confidently  as^ 
sure  dur  readers,  that,  in  detecting  the  defects  we  have  venture^ 
to  repose,  we  have  made  no  very  laborious  search,  nor  exerted 
any  extraordinary  vigilance.         -  U* 

'I'f      '11      '  '  I.I  ■    I  ■    tl  ,!■  ^  ,     JIM,,     jTM,'  ■!  mi  I! 
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NATIONAL  PHILANTHROPY. 

4aT.  18,— ilf emortaZ  on  the  Behalf  of  the  NaHoe  Irish;  ttUh  a  f^iew 
iG  their  ImprovemefU  in  Moral  md  Retigimu  Knowledge,  Hinmgh  (he 
Medium  of  their  oum  Language,    S^vo.     Pp.  80.    Gale  and  Co. 

.   18115. 

This  benevolent  memorial  is  Written  by  the  Rev.  Ckristopher 
Apderson>  of  Edinburgh.  Its  meritorious  object  is  to  draw  forth 
the  public  sympathy^  on  behalf  of  this  interesting  class  of  people. 
It  includes  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done  towards  their  in- 
stniction>  through  the  medium  of  their  native  language,  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  press,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  tjmes — ^An 
account  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Irish,  their  print- 
ing and  circulation— The  latest  calculations  with  regard  to  the 
prevaleace  of  the  language  and  the  extent  of  the  population  to 
whom  it  is  vemainilar — Auswers  to  the  most  plausible  objections 
against  its  being  taught  systematically,  in  schools,  like  the  other 
dialects  in  the  United'  Kingdom — ^A  plan  is  proposed,  and  to  pro- 
ceed in  its  support,  various  encouragements,  founded  on  facts,  toe 
brought  forward. 

Besides  the  Native  Irish,  other  dialects  of  the  Celtic  or  Iberian 


-  •  Sobtenptioiis  and  donatums  in  aid  of  f  he  Natire  Irfah  Circulsthi^  Schools^ 
aae  reodved  in  JU>adon  by  the  treasuRr,  Wu.  Boris,  ]Bm|.  No.SS,  Lotfaboiyi 
the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Iviisey,  No.  20,  Harpur-straet,  B«id  llioaSquai»  ( 
and  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.  Bury-place,  Bloomsbuiy.  In  Edinburrh,  by  the 
writer  of  the  abo¥e  MeBi#rial,  No.  5,  Merchant-street :  and,  in  Dublin,  by 
Wm.AUen^Esci.Dune-stKct^  sad  John  Purwr^jun.  Esq,  JamM'sfiate. 
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fangiMiM  flie  faiddentafiy  menlioMd,  whether  spokeit  in  Britdfi^' 
•a  th^  WfMi^  thi6  Ga^G,  and  the  Munke  ^  op  «in  the  Caiithient» 
as  the  Bas  Bretagne,  the  JBasque^  and  the  Waldantiaii. 

The  population  of  Ireland  is  estimated,  hf  Mr.  Anderson,  at  six 
mUIions.  Of  this  number^  nearly  two  millioos  speak  their  native 
Uaguage,  and  are  warmly  attached  thereto^  (t  is  melancholy  lo 
state,  that  our  Irish  bretlu'en  have  been  eUher  forgotjtepi*  or  neg^ 
lected^  among  the  splendid  monuments  of  national  charity  that 
jadonji our  annals.  We  wiU  hope  the  latter ;  and  trust  thai  the  plaa 
herein  recommended  for  adoption^  will  cheerfully  be  extended  to 
Iheir  relief. 

imploring  the  public  favour  in  behalf  of  this  interesting  class 
of  hia  fellow  subjects,  Mr.  AndeivoD  desenhes  the  naiiv«  Arish  to 
be  a  people,  who  will  assuredly  repav>  with  the  warmest  gratitude* 
the  cultivation  of  th^ir  understandmg,  thns^gli  the  medium  of  a 
language,  to  which  they  cleave,  with  an  ardour  approaching  to 
eilmisiasm.  And,  if  s this  be  the  only  language  by  which  the  na^ 
tii^  Irish  ean  ever  effectu£d!!y  be  roosed  to  a  scale  of  moral  bn^ 
provement,  H  would  be  uncharacteristic  1^  the  wealthy  classes  of 
4he  United  Kingdom,  to  forbear  taking  advantage  of  their  na«  . 
tutal  aMachraent,  and  turning  it  to  a  moral  and  vfrtuous  account. 

We  wan&ly  submit  this  pamphlet  to  the  consideration  of  our 
countrymen  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish  channeL  They  will  find 
the  subject  argumentatively  treated  upon  a  mature  consideration 
proportioned  to  its  importance,  and  not  without  doubts,  lest  pre* 
valent  and  plausible  opinions  may  interfere  with  therotipY  of  the 
jcause  advocated. 

May  it  surmount  difficulty,  and  flourish  t 


THl^LOGY, 

Aht.  18.—^  brief  Sumvtary  of  Christian  Principles;  containei  in  a 

Sermon  preached  at  Salem  Chapel,  Lynn,  January  tst,  1815 ;  beinf 

tne  Third  Annioenary  of  the  Opening  of  that  Place  of  fVorshi^:  and 

puhfyhed  at  the  Request  of  the  Congregation,     Bu Tuqmas  Finch. 

^8vQ.     1815.  ^ 

Thbre  really  are  so  many  critical  diTisions  m>d  subdivisions  in 
religious  controversy,  that  ordinary  casuists  ave  without  a  chance 
of  determining  between  irtus,  that,  and  the  other  sect.  This  dis* 
course  defenda  the  oause  of  thelJnit^iaos,  in  teniii'  of  nuideration 
and  candour.  ]l{r.J^inch'  opposes  good  ufOfIt$.tQ  g^od  faith;  find 
argues,  with  m«ith  higenuity,  against  the  dangerous  and  unso- 
phisticaM^  tenets  of  the  pvedfistioariau.  He  exAola  the  eju^uisite 
beai^ties  of  Christianity }  aod  iavites  Hberal  disoussion  to  correct 
any  error  in  his.  opinions.    We  refer  to  the  language  of  Pope^^ 

*^  Ftyr  modes  of  fhtth,  let  graceless  zealots  flight: 
He  can't  be  wrong,^wboBe  life  is  in  the  right." 
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Art.  14.— a  Sermon,  preached  in  StAndreto's  Church,  Ph/nun^hj  OA 
H^ednesday,  Sqf^t,  Uth,  1814^  the  Annwersary.  of  the  Plymouth 
Public  Ditpensary. 

An  excellent  orthodox  discourse,  eloquent  in  composition,  pow- 
erful in  argument,  learned  in  scriptural  allusions.  It  breathes  the 
pure  principles  of  religion  5  and  invites  charity,  under  the  mosjt 
agreeable  auspices,  to  aid  the  cause  it  advocates. 


POETRY. 

Art.  IB.— An  Ode.     12mo.    Pp.  18.    Martin.     1815.- 

*'  Sed  Tides  qiianto  trepidat  tumultu 
PronuA— -"  Horace. 

This  short  irregular  ode  possesses  much  poetic  merit,  exhibit- 
ing a  moral  as  well  aa  political  picture  to  the  reflection  of  the 
Lord's  Anointed.  It  represents  a  vision,  similar  to  the  dream  of 
Richard  the  Third  on  the  night  precedipg  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field.  From  the  awful  groupe  that  '^  come  like  shadows,  so  depart,*'^ 
we  extract  the  visit  loade,  to  the  encouched  monarch,  by  Terror— 

*'  Terroi'  advanc*d ! 
His  cautious  foot  noiselessly  touched  the  ground. 

His  large  wild  eye-beJls  glanc'd. 
With  hurried  strength  aside — above — around — 
As  if  a  danger  in  the  air  were  found. 
Pale>  ghastly  pale,  were  lips  and  sunken  cheek. 

His  tottering  limbs  were  weak  3-— 
In  quiet  Helplessness  his  arms  hung  down. 

Bent  waa  his  body  low  -, 
And  the  aspen  leaves  that  form'd  his  crown. 
Trembled  upon  his  brow. 

'        ^  The  restless  monarch  turn'd  his  full  dark  eye^ 
Terror  was  standing  by ! —  , 

The  restless  monarch  closed  it,  for  the  sprite 

Blasted  its  light!— 
He  plae'd  his  band  upon  his  heart  of  care; 

Terror  had  chill*d  him  there  I 
Shuddering  and  weeping,  now  Remorse  drew  neai; 

He  paus'd;  and  gaz'd  upon  the  monarches  bed; 
The  lamp's  ray  gleam'd  upon  the  big  bright  teiJir, 
That  dropp'd  upon  his  hand  with  blood  dark-red. 
He  leant  above  the  royal  brow. 
And  told  his  tale  of  crimes  and  woe, 

•  Macbeth. 
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Which  to  the  breast  went  heavily. 
And  stung  the  monarch's  memory; 
He  told  his  crimes  with  sob>  and  sigh,  and  starts 
As  inward  torture  wrung  them  from  his  heart. 
And  oft  the  tremors  went  and  came. 
In  coldness  o'er  his  withered  frame. 
As  he  mutter'd  wildly  o*er  the  past, 
'  With  quivering  lip  ana  look  aghast. 
He  said  that  silence  breath' d  of  hi$  despair. 

And  that  his  guilt  was  whispered  by  the  windj— 
He  heard  the  death-shriek  in  the  midnight  air. 
And  sullenly  look*d  back  ou  murdered  forms  behind  !*' 

The  poem  will  be  read  throughout  with  interest. 


.      EDUCATION. 

Art.  16. — Selections  for  Reading  and  Recitation ;  designed  Jbr  the  Km 
•    of  Schools.     By  Jambs  Hbws  Brausbt.     18mo.    Pp.  424.    Cra- 
dock  and  Co.     1814. 

Thjs  style  of  publication  is  very  frequent,  and  forms  a  pleasing 
association  of  the  utile  et  dulci.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  a  pre- 
ference, when  candidates  are  nearly  equal  in  their  claims;  but  we 
[do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  to  be  a  tasteful  and  moral  com- 
pilation, that  will  ornament  any  juvenile  library. 


Art.  17. — The  principal  Events  in  the  Life  of  Moses,  and  in  thejour^ 
ney  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Canaan.  By  Henry  Levy« 
24mo.    Pp.112.     DartonandCo.     1815. 

This  little  tale,  prettily  interspersed  with  wood  plates,  is  full  of 
that  species  of  marvellous,  which  always  interests  the  yputhfal 
mind.  The  moral  is  most  excellent.  It  awakens  curiosity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  sacred  history,  and  impresses  the  heart  with 
a  conviction,  that  all  good  works  result  from  a  religious  faith  in 
the  mercy  of  the  Omnipotent — 

'^  Who  can  plant  pity  in  a  heathen  breast, 
,  And,  from  the  depth  of  evil,  bring  forth  good." 


Art.  18. — Exercises  in  F^rench  Grammar;'  m&re  espectaUtj  designed  for 
the  Use  of  the  Gentlemen  Cadets  of  the  Royal  Mtitary  Academy  at 
Woolwich.  By  Lewis  Catty,*  First  PrencK  Mdster  in  the  above 
Academy,  and  Author  cf  the  Elements  of  French  Qrammaf,  18mo, 
Pp.  312.    G.  and  S.  BobinsoB.    1814. 
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This  is  a  superior  graxvimar.  The  pupils  in  his  progress,  wiS 
encounter  a  variety  of  e^^cellent  maximSj  that  he  cannot  too  highly 
prize;  as  well  fis  historical  traits^  th^l  will  gi\9  tmulation  to  hi#. 
mind,  and  foster  virtue  in  his  heart.    We  fecpmmend  this  work. 


AxT.  I9.<-^£2emen<v  of  a  Frmdk  Grammar;  more  especially  designed 
for  the  Use  of  the  Gentlemen  Oadets  of  tlie  Royal  Academy  at  WooU 
wieh.  By  Lb  wis  Cattt,  First  Ereneh  Teacher  in  the  abone  Aco^- 
demy,    te4mo.    Pp.  900.    G.  and  S.  Robinson.    181^. 

Tdis  elementary  work,  by  the  author  of  the  preceding  Sxercises 
on  French  Grammar,  is  adapted  to  a  junior  class  ^  and  is  cpmpile4 
wJLth  equ4  care,  accuracy,  and  judgmei^t. 


Art.  90. — A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  To  tohieh  is  qdded 
a  Series  of  Classical  Examples  of  the  Structure  of  Sentenpes,  and 
three  important  Systems  of  the  Titne  of  Verbs-  By  the  Rgd.  J.  SuT-r 
chirvE,  Author  of  Notes  and  Ructions  on  the. Old  and^Neso  T^r 
tament,  Translator  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Fol^n^  of  Saurin'$ 
Sermons,  ^c.  ^c.     IBmo.    Pp.  238.    Cadell  and  Co.     1815, 

We  cannot  enter  into  an  exact  analysis  of  a  granunar>  but  we 
take  pleasure  to  admits  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  ordinary  work. 
The  author  has  been  many  years  employed  in  collating  the  gramr 
mars  of  Lowth,  Priestley,  Blair,  Lindley  Murray,  8lc,  and  tliese. 
are  his  reflections.  That,  notwithstanding  the  arduous  labours  of 
his  predecessors,  grammar^  the  companion  of  all  sciehces,  how 
much-soever  it  may  have  been  defined,  still  grasps  at  infini^,  and 
aspires  at  perfectioo.  It  sees  with  the  eyes  of  predecessors,  aod 
rises  on  their  efforts.  It  follows  in  the  train  of  national  im- 
provement, ^om  simplicity  of  habit  to  the  splendour  of  eoHHre, 
which  must  ever  be  connected  with  a  correspondent  progress  of 
literature.  But  the  great  error  is,  thftt  at  all  our  dossicflJ  schools 
a  mistaken  notion  prevails,  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
rudiments  of  Latin  Grammar,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  studyiiig 
Ejiglish  Grammar.  Mr.  Sutcliffe  urges  a  correct  and  polished 
idiom  to  appertain  to  languages  distinctly ;  and  that  they  are  in? 
separable  from  the  beauties  of  literary  composition. 

''6tudy  your  own  language,"  says  Barron,  '^in  its  grammatical 
structures,  with  an  attention  similar  to  that  you  besiow  in  ac* 
quiring  a  foreign  language."  To  this  most  desirable  attainment;, 
Mr.  Sutcliffe*s  grammar  offers  concise  and  perspicuous  rules,  on 
the  structure  of  sentencesi  illustrated  by  classical  examples.  His 
verbs  are  less  contracted  in  their  conjugation,  than  we  havesome^ 
times  seen  them ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  the  very  soul  (^composition 
exists  in  the  delicate  distinctions  and  critical  appropriation  of  the 
moods  and  tenses.  This  gnunmmr  may  be  studied  with  pecoliar 
advantage.    We,  therefore,  recommena  it. 
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novels! 

Aitr.  91.— 9%tf  IFt^  and  Lover;   ti  Navet.     By  Miss  ftoLCSiorr. 
8  vols,  IStno.    Pp.  ft04,  ^S,  S94.    Colboum.    18 15. 

GfiMBBAirit  speaking,  our  Iwst  novelists  are  femaks.  Miss  Hoi* 
croft,  in  this  ess^y,  does  not  class  with  the  higher  order,  but  cer^. 
tunly  soars  above  mediocrity.  Her  narrative  is  without  plot ;  but 
not  without  interest.  The  languc^  is  chaste,  and  so  is  the  nnMral. 
The  character  of  Mrs.  Tabitha  Wormwood,  a  proud,  supercilious 
sprig  of  fashion,  envious,  censorious,  and  malignant,  is  weU  drawn 
and  true  to  nature. 


AaT;%. — Tales  for  Cottages,  accommodated  to  the  present  Condition 
<^ihe  Irish  Peasantry.    Pp.  227.    Gale  &  Co.     1814. 

-  No  class  of  christian  people  in  Europe — ^perhaps  in  th<^  whole 
univerae— are  kept  in  such  complete  ignorance,  and  are  so  priest- 
ridden,  as  that  part  of  our  fellow  subj^^^  ^^  form  'the  bold  te- 
nantry' of  Ireland.  They  still  exist  in  the  dark  age  of  supersti* 
Hon }  and  were  their  representatives  and  landlord*8  to  circulate 
fluch  tracts  as  tins  among  their  cottagers,  it  would  tend  to  their 
comfort  and  render  a  service  to  the  country. 


Akt.  23.— £ffc«  the  Teacher;  a  Tale  for  Youth,     By  Mrs.  Hofland« 
2  vols.  12mo,    Harris.     1815. 

This  tale  may  with  safety  be  put  into  the  handlg  of  the  rising 
generation ;  indeed  Mrs.  Holland's  former  works  have  given  a 
sanction  to  her  name  with  every  parent.  This  *  teacher '  points  out 
the  path  of  virtue ;  and  adduces,  particularly  in  the  character  of 
Etten,  hislaaces  of  the  reward  of  truth,  and  the  happiness  which 
awaits  tli0(|e  who  fbUow  the  precepts  of  religion. 


Abt.  24. — Rosanne;   or  a  Father* s  Labour  Lost.     By  Ljbtxtia  Ma«. 
TILDA  Hawkins.    3  vols,  large  8vo.    Rivingtons.     1815. 

This  tale  will  be  found  equally  natural  and  affecting.  We  can 
safely  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  youth  of  either  sex — for 
it  is  replefte  wi^  morality,  and  pleasingly  arrests  the  feelings. 


Art,  25. — The  Recluse  of  Norway  ^  Bu  Miss  Anna  Maria  Po^tea. 
4  vols.    Longman  &  Co.     1815. 

Qf  this  work.  We  can  only  observe  that  it  is  equal  to  our  fair 
author's  former   productions-«-Qo-  relaxation  in    invention-^no^ 
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foiling  off  in  style,  so  frequently  observed  in  many  candidates -for 
literary  fome.  In  fipe,  the  name  of  Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter, 
as  well  as  (hat  of  h€r  sisteV^  has  long  stood  the  test  of  fosidious 
criticism.  In  these  volumes^  we  felt  much  aatiafaction>  yet 
w^  GOlild  hare  wished,  that  her  selection  of  names  to  many  well- 
Idreaia  characten^  faad  aoundod  more  hanttoniou^  to  ah  BngUsh 


i:  MISCELLANEOUS. 

AiCT.  26.<p— //iiitfr<rry  cfBmapftrte;  from  th^periodofhu  ReMence  at 
: .  Ffmtamhleiiu-  to  his  Establishmtnt  on  the  Island  of  'Elba.     To  which 

is  prefised  an  Jccount  of  the  Regency  at  Blwr*     8Vo.    Pp.  49(X 
'.   Colbum.    1815. 

%..  •  ''it' 

..  Thx  interesi  of  this  narrative  is  ^ne  hjit.  There  are,  notwitk* 
standing,  a  variety  of  anecdotes  contidaed  therain,  which  eqsallf 
amuse  and  astonish. 

' ,  With  what  horror  do  ine  ccmtemplate  the  French  Nal;ioli  1  <  On 
the  humiliation  of  their  ci-devant.  Emperor,  the  people ecaroely 
^peamitted  him  to  pass  with  safety  to  JusExUe.  He  was  insnlked 
to  the  peril  of  his  life  ;  and,  eventually,  escaped  the  fury  of  piib- 
Iie  indignation  in  the  diBguise  of  an  Austrian  officer.  At  the  re- 
sariection,  however,  of  Uiis  heathen  deity,  those  who  danced 
n>nnd  his  efl^,  while  it  dangled  from  a  gibbet,  with'  shrieks  of 
irantin  ejcuUatiotr,  now  prostrate  at  his  feet,  to  adore  his  great- 
fiesalll.    /  .  ..  ' 

'Wa.do  not  proposcito  dwell  on  this  subject,  but  we  will  gather 
an  anecdote  or  two,  en  passmit. 

While  Pooaparte.  delayed,  by  a  variety  of  frivolous  pretei^ts,  • 
his  departure  from  Fontainbleau  for  Elba,  after  the  signing  of  the 
^treaty>  the  fbUowing  scene  is  represented  to  have  taken  place: 

.  "  ^The  army,*  said  Bonaparte -one  day,  *has  dishonoured  itself: 
I  no  longer  wish  to  have  any  concern  with  it, — ^it  is  unworthy 
-that  I  should  command  il.*  '  Sire,'  answered  General  Dulaulpy^ 
who  was  one  of  the  officers  present,  speaking  frf  A  tone  of  digni- 
fied resolution,  '  this  army  has  fought  for  you  to  the  last  sigh,  and 
y^hen  it  has^  lost  every  thing  else,  do  not  deprive  it  also  of  its  ho- 
nour.'—:' I  speak  not,*  said  Napoleon,  *  of  the  tjrtillety  of  the 
guard.*-—! Nor' is  4$  of  that  alone,'  replied  the  courageous  general, 
''tis  of  the  whole  army^  'tis t)f  every  individual  corps  that  I  speak. 
The  number  of  general  present,  ask  with  me> .  whether  c^eri 
and  soldiers  have  oo|  all,  and  every  where>  ritallod  oa^h  Qther.in 
devotion  to  each? — heLVe.xmi  all  fallen  in  youc ea^se  with  equal 
obedience  V  BpAaparte.waa  silent ;  he  ^oidd  MQfl^n^v  Support 
his  unjust'accusatiOA»  and:he'Wa9.not.4i9pi»9edito  modifyit^" 
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Again-*- 

'^' ProelamaHom  of  IBs  Excellent  ManM  Augerem  l»  Ail  drmg. 

"  '  SOLDIMS, 

''The  senate,  interpreters  of  the  national  will,  weary  of  the  tf» 
ranieal  yoke  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  prononnoed,  on  the  M  of 
April,  his  deposition,  and  that  of  his  £unily.  A  new,  strong,  rnui 
liberal  monarchical  constitution,  ^and  a  descendant  of  onr  ancient 
kings,  replace  Bonaparte  and  his  despo^m.  Toor  ranks,  your 
honours,  your  distinctions  are  secured  to  you.  Tlie  LegislatiTO  > 
Body,  the  great  Dignitaries,  the  Marshals,  the  penerals,  and  aU 
the  corps  of  the  Grand  Army,  have  given  in  their  adherence  to  tha 
deoroes  of  the  Senate ;  and  Bonaparte  himself,  by  an  act,  dated  a| 
Fontainbleau,  the  11th  of  April,  has  abdicated  the  thrones  of 
France  and  Italy  for  himself  and  his  heirs. 

"  Soldiers,  yon -are  released  from  your  oaths:  you  are  rdease4^ 
by  the  nation,  in  whom  resides  the  sovereignty;  you  are  stQl 
more,  if  that  could  be  necessary,  by  the  abdicalton  of  a  man,  who^ 
^tcr  having  immolated  millions  of  victims  to  his  crud  ambition, 
did  not  know  how  to  die  like  a  soldier.  The  nation  caDs  Louis 
XVIII.  to  the  throne:  bomaFrei|clunan,faewiH  beproudof  your 
^lory ;  he  will  with  pride  see  hinuelf  surrounded  by  your  chiefii  r 
a  descendant  of  Henry  IV,  lie  will  have  to  heart,  he  wili  love  the 
soldiers  and  the  people.  

''  Let  us  then  swear  fidelity  to  Louts  XVIII,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion which  he  presents  to  us;  let  us  hoiat  tlie  colour  truly 
French,  which  will  make  every  emblem  of  a  revolution,  now  ter^ 
minated,  disappear  ^  and  you  will  soon  find,' in  the  gratitttde  and 
admiration  of  your  King  and  your  Countnr,  the  just  recompense 
of  your  noble  tolls.  (Signed)        "  AoMKBav;* 

'   "  Head-quarters  «t  Valence,  l6th  April,  ISU.**      . " 

.Upon  this  occasion,  the"8ul]joittedeoaTersation  is  reported : 

"  You  have  betrayed  me,'*  said  the  ex*empeior,  a^  he  aecosted 
him  i  **  I  haxe  your  proclamation  in  my  p<^et."  "  Sire,"  safd 
the  Marshal,  ''it  is  you  who  have  betrayed  France  and  tiie  Aimy, 
in  sacrificins^  both  to  a  mad  ambition/'*— ''Tou  are  going  to  serve 
.new  masters."—''  I  am  not  responsible  to  you  for  my  conduct."*^ 
-"  You  have  no  soul." — "Go  thy  ways,  it  Is  thou  that  haat  none," 
answered  the  Marshal  indignantly,  and  with  a  tone  that  ter- 
minated the  conversation  and  the  interview,  without  allowing 
Bonaparte  the  possibility  of  a  reply." 

What  will  posterity  say  of  the  subtleties  of  the  Marshals  of 
France  >  These  infernal  camelions  irow  contend  for  the  privilege 
of  deifying  the  crimes  of  the  reinstated  Bonaparte.  They  follow 
the  maxim  of  the  Persian  poet : — *'  To  combat  the  opinion^  of  the 
ki9g>  is  to  dip  your  hands  in  your  own  blood:  should  the  prince, 
Ut  mid-day,  say  it  is  night,  lose  no  time  in  declaring,  that  the 
Vioon  is  bright,  and  that  the  Pleiads  are  visible." 

Chit.  Rbv.  Vol.  L  Jprily  1815.  S  K 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shajl  always  be  happy  to  hear  from  our  elegant  correspon* 
•  dent  at  Clifton  ;  but  we  cannot  enter  into  bis  arrangements. 

Bir.  Thapesuim  abounds  in  acute  angles.  Our  mathematical 
proficiency  is  too  limited  to  square  his  problotn. 

Vblvti  IK  Spbculi^m  is  pleased  to  aim  at  being  focetious. 
We  do  hokl  the  mirror  up  to  Nature. 

TicKLETOBT  would  make  a  most  sarcastic  R^iewer.  We 
think  be  is  a  disappointed  author  3  who,  like  the  sick  frog  in  the 
fable,  wishes  to  turn  physician.  He  would  do  wdl  to  apply  the 
birch  at  home.-— It  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  his  own  disease. 

CaNDooa  shall  be  attended  to  with  pnAdiudity. 

*«*  Cottle*s  MassiAB  is  unavoidably  postponed  to  our  nex^ 
Campbell^sTRAVBts  in  Af  bica,  nndertskan  a|  the  request  of  th^ 
MisaioiTART  SociBTT,  wlll  dso  appear  nexl  mpnth. 

/    ERRATA. 
PSB^S7t  1.  31  after tbe  void  mri,  tt^drmsed. 

37i        4  for  Itef,  TtmA  those. 

373     89  alter  the  word  tote,  read  kM^^Sdo/, 
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A«T.  I.— 7%c  Cross-Bath  Guide;  being  the  Correspondence  of  a 
respectable  Fandhf  upon  the  Subject  of  a  late  unexpeded  Dispematkm 
of  Honours.  Collected  htf^Sir  Joskpu  Chbakilx*,  K,^.  K.S.  Ssc 
Sfc.  *c.    Fc.  8vo.    Pp.  9L     (Jwierwood.     1815. 

Much  has  been  said,  and.  mor^  has  been  tluinglUi  on  this 
event,  than  we  are  at  all  disposed  to  canva$s^  Certainly,  the 
DIGNITY  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  is  not  -conijriunented  by  this 
extension,  which  appears  to  have  been  so  sudden  ia  its  origin, 
and  so  immature  as  to  its  dispensation,  that,  wiiere  one  officer 
has  been  gratified,  a  score  has  been  disapp^Hifted.  It  would^ 
we  think,  have  been  more  adviseaUe,  had  the  new'  orders,  re-* 
spectively,  glanced  at  futurity.  An  impatronizcd  hero  might 
then  exultingly  have  said  in  his  pld  age,  as  he  read  the  Grazette 
Extraordhiary,  *^  Had  these  distinctions  existed  when  I  served, 
I,  too,  should  have  worn  nay  ribbon."  Ther^  is  u  saving  clause 
in  the  reflection,  that  would  have  soothed  conscious  desert, 
while  it  gratified  self-love.  It  is  not  the  order,  therefore,  that 
provokes  ridicule  to  wield  its  goose  quill ;  but  it  is  the  sort  of 
harlequin's  jacket  into  which  the  wke^acres  hafve  made  it  up^ 
that  licences  scribblers  to  fancy  they  can  play  the  fool  around  it 
with  the  imposing  talent  of  a  Grittialdi/ 

But  ridicule  is  rough  in  its  original  nature^  and  can  never  be 
pleasingly  current,'  until  mellowed  by  humour^  dr  polbhed  by 
wit.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  Plautus  possessed  a  happy  talent  at 
ridicule,  enriched  by  a  pecuUar  delWcy  of  wit.  .  The  delicacy 
of  wit,  however,  varies  with  the  improved  cultivation  of  society 
at  large:  hence,  Harace»  who  flottr;i^hed^iu  the  more  refined 
court  of  Augustus,  passed  other  juagoieiit  qn  the' writings  of 
Plautus,  Yet,  Rabelais  and  But^r  have  had  llittir  days  of  tri*-* 
umph;  and,  notwithstanding  thek  autnaer  ia  broad,  and  the 
political  events  on  whidi  Ifadlt  afttn-oUefly  gioimded,  are  either 
forgotten,  or  deprived  oi  iytifr^  tMr  it'riiing^s  iftill  preserve 
their  keen  and  bitmg jpoJhIi.'     •'^     ' '•  >  '" 

Ceit.  Rev.  Voj^,  L  May,  l»i5,  3  L 
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Pope  was  a  satirist-— Dean  Swift  «  humonrist:  but  the  U- 
gitimate  patentee  of  ridicule^  ia  our  day,  has  been  Dr.  Wolcott. 
llie budesqiies  of  Th«  Qnti^y  Tmnlkhmb,  AU  4ha  Tailors, 
&c.  %pd  e?ep  ihe  Tivrastie  of  out  isunortal  Sbakiptaift's  Ham- 
let, give  importance  to  ridicule.  The  Original  Bath  Gkude 
was  also  a  work  of  «eritj  but,  rtally,  this  Gross-^Bath  Guide  is 
the  mere  ofl&pring  of  spleen,  andamcketty  banUiBg  it  is.  The 
author  has  misconceived  his  talents,  for  he  is  not  without  mind, 
89  Ms  laat'  letter  etfiileully  shews.  *  tI^c  exttacTlt,*  <rc$ilfmcndtfig 
always  w|ien  we  can. 

**  Letteji  from  S^a  TpoMAS  to  1i^j>y  Hyccui^s. 

.    '         ^'  Farbwell,  iny  Kate^  but  not  for  ever  j 
Fate  must  awhile  our  peisons  sever  : 
But,  ne^r  the  poles,  beneat^  the  line. 
My  heart  stiD,  every  where,  is  thine. 
Thine,  and  our  chiMren'sj  faith!  'tis  strange, 
I  feel  much  more  this  wpttched  change. 
Than  when  I  used  away  to  go. 
In  spirit  strong,  to  face  the  fee. 
Then^  conscious  of  a  sacred  diity> 
I  checked  the  sway  of  love  and  beauty— 
One  pressure,  with  averted  eyes — 
I  rash*(1  to  war,  and  sought  the  prise. 
But  how,  a  very  coward  grown^ 
Ftom  thee,  and  them,  and  all,  Tve  iiown. 
The  cruel  cause  I  need  not  say, 
'TIS  shown  in  t^ch  returning  diay. ,    , 
Oh!  Kate,  could  I  behold  thee  want. 
And  still  my  hom^^  ashiggard,  haunt  ? 
Could  I,  sweet  Kale,  behokl  thy  grief. 
And  Ufi  no  hand  to  force  relieH 
Could  I  behold  thee,  jfistly  proudj  .. 
PusVd  through  thp  lowest  of  the  crowds 
What  are  my  wounds,  and  what  ea<;h  ^ear }  ■ 

What  ^eirrewi^rd— that  faUl  Star? 

But  sources  of  protracted  pain, ... 

And  more  thai^  mockeiy  for  my  gain ; 

Unless  the  fates  the  means  should  spare 

To  solace  these,  and  tibat  to  bear* 

I  wishM  fbr  no  hwurious  in^d,       . 

But  not  fr>r  honours  cnunp'4  by  necdi 

Base  k  the  Ure,uablc«l  the  p^f, 

Whicli  mai^  eprnmanrti  aot  ihionigh*  himseir.  . 

A  fhlhef  s  wealciilii    nUdiynnf,   . «  ^      <  i 

Kuin,  which  madness  couli  bpI  S»fi», 
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Cloud  aD'ii^  ¥MfB,  Wsertrt  ihy  t^^. 
Doom  me  to  MnsMT^  but*  ^t  9^'  lAai&ie. 
GouM  f ,  mocmftdritd  td  command^ 
In  great  menU  UUs  obaeqiiiovfl  sttuid^ 
With  lieait  ftAd  t6ngue  Smt  ever  firee, 
Oa  ft>Uy  faihk,  Md  bead  the  ktaee> 
No  J  Kate,  you  kik>w  my  hangbty  apiiU^ 
Suchraa)^  our  soub,  though  poor^  inherit!  '     ^ 
And  you  yoiurself  will  let  me  fly. 
Rather  than  haunt  corraptioii*d  sty. 
Then,  cheer  up,  mate;  I  go  to  sea. 
For  independence,  ehildfen,  thee. 
War'g  horrors'  cease  td  wound  thy  inhM, 
Our  foe  is  but  the  fickle  wind. 
Risks  just  as  great,  and  many  more. 
Attend  the  paths  of  life  on  §h6re. 
Across  th*  Atlantic,  With  the  day, 
I  take — ah!  not  my  wlflin|^  way;    '    " 
A  merchant  vessel  bedrtf  my  flag ! 
Tis  not  for  those,  ^ho  toll,  i6  brii^— 
If  some  few  qualms  of  pride  arise,  ' 

I  try  th*  intraders  to  despise  * 
I  think  of  thee,  of  those  most  dear,  ' 

And  nothing,  but  your  suffering^i  fear-^ 
To  cheer  ttie,  iii  my  pmnful  task, 
.From  Kate  one  booi^-^not  much — I  ask;     ' 
At  such  a  time  I  cannot  lea^e 
One  cause,  to  make  thee  fbrthe^  g^i^ve; 
No  slij^t  Mpfo^f,  but  slightly  press'dj 
I  make  it  only  a  request^- 
Shnn  the  vaia  ways  of  woridly  pleasure. 
By  prudence  ev*ry  action  measure;  ."/  '^ 

Forget  those  scenes^  just  view*d,  hofknovirii. 
Think  all  a  di^am,  at  mornib^  Bo Wii ;    '       ' 
From  home,  though'  hutnble;  ctt*e  to  fi!f^^^,    ' 
Tis  wise,  with  chati^  -of  medns,  to  chahge^j    • 
Contempt  siiisaSU  not  those  i^ho  mdui^n;     '  '  -  ; 
Unk^towaiitbyfollVbortiev      .  '  :^  • 

Thottgli  sudden  ills  cKir  ^eace  invade,    '   -  ^  - 
None  say  that  we  oursch'cs  betray*d; 
And  none  cffiafl  say  but  deHfest  Kate    '  ' 
Still  rose  superior  to  her  fiite. 
That  fate  to  affluence  taTcatore,     - 
I  tempt  a  distant  sea  once  more,    /.'*'/., 
And  suUry  climes' and  western  skiek;*^'  '    '  '' 
And  fickle  winds,  arid  all,  despisfc.      ' '  •  "        * 
iShotiWFbttuhieori'myldbdirrsspiih^,^' '  '^  '• 
ril  bless  her,  fh  %y  nathre  i^le/  '  "•  '•  *-^'^* 
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Then  that  reward^  whose  pa^peant  g^re .  :. 

I  Ve  bled  to  win,  and  toll  Co  wear>    • 

(Which  mar»,  not  qoickens^  ^^tks  caoMr. 

Placing  the  ^^  of  fame  iioo  iMyu*). 

My  age  natiire  OMiy  aptly  grace,     .  -  , 

And  mark  xne  in  my  rightful  plaoe;        .    . 

Still  eaffei  at  my  country *s  caU^ 

In  war,  to  conquer  or  to  fall,  , 

And  stand  from  weiglity  debt  relieved. 

Of  honour^  in  adyafice  received. 

Should  fortune  force  toe  long  to  roam, 

Far  from  the  blessings  of  my  home;  ;'     ""- ■; 

And  should  I — no,  I  shall  noC^rdiey     ^"    --^^ 

Ere  thou  can*st  catch  mj(  latest  atgLff*.  ^  . 

Nity^  thisiswisdcncssr^JL6ve-:«dU.iix^.;j  .   ..t,, 

My  genius  to  its  utmost  verge  j  ^  j..  y^; )  '  •  .,  |j- 

Success  attends  on  lofty ide^ds^  ^.  ^       ^  .^ 

And  he  who  wills  so,  beiJt  succeeds.      ^ 

Some  eariy  morn,  thy  openi^ig  eyes 

Shall-  catch  my  form,  wjth  wiU  irurpri3ei 

With  joy  ahall  I  behold  my  wife    ,.    ,.    ...     j 

Soothing  my  father's  last  of  Uie^^  ^  / 

Our  diUdren^  trained  in  virtue's  w(^3. 

To  honour  our  declining  days. 

And  thou, their  tender  friend, a]>d  guidcV 

Thy  husband's  comfort  and  his  pride) 

Worth  such  as  this  my  faith  secures> 

And,  whilst  I  live,  I'm  wholly  yours, 

*'  Thomas  Hitchins.*' 

One  word  more  as  to  this  order.  Every  body  has  read 
Sterne's  unpre^sive  story  of  "IfB  Patisseur?*  He  wore  the 
Croix  de  Saint  Louis^  set  in  goldj  appending  from  a  xed  ribbon 
at  his  button-hole.  He  was  begirt  with  a  clean  white  apron^ 
which  fell  below  his  knee^  with  a  soort  of  bib  that  went  half 
way  up  his  breast;  )m  basket  of  little  pat^  wa^.  covered  over 
with  a  white  damask  napkin;  another  of  the  same  kind  was 
spread  at  the  bottom.  "The  king" — ^he  said — ^^"was  the 
most  generous  of  princes;  but  his  generosity  could  neither  re- 
lieve^ nor  reward  every  one:  it  was  merely  his  Jot  to  be  among 
the  unfortunate." 

At  the  close  of  along  and  disastrous  war,  crowds  of  merito- 
rious officers  are  always  left  to  pass  the  remnant  of  their  days 
in  mean  obscurity.  May  we  add — ^that  Bonaparte's  Legion  of 
Honour  provides  for  the  members  it  distinguishes.  Pensions^ 
from  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  livres  per  annum,  enable 
the  possessofsf  to  i^ear  their  honours  ip^ith  oountenanccs  of  hi- 
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biity.  .  A  refoHMd  ofturrj  whose  htiM^A  £raine  k  caMl  in  a; 
tbi^-bare  coatj  cannol  eKc]«iiB>  ^'Lo^gJiye  the  King,"  with 
apfttriolic  anlcNir  that  cones  from  ibe  hmt.  When  he  has  a 
family  to  sufler  with  him,  perliaps,  the  attempt  might  choke 
him.  We  mean,  that  he  could  not^  physically,  give  his  loyalty 
utterance.  It  would  stick  in  a  throat  p«rched  by  poverty.  Nor 
could  the  constitutional  temperament  of  a  ribboned  Englishman 
}>ennit  Mm,  like  the  poor  Chevali^  de  St.  Louis',  to  deal  in 
penny  tartlets! 

PosTscRrpT,-^The  foregoing  article  was  written  for  last 
mMHith;  but  has  been  deferred  for  want  of  room.  We  since 
leam,  from  the  publie  prints,  that,  at  a  li^  investiture  of 
Grand  Crosses,  Commanden,  &c»  in  •this  new.order  of  knight- 
hood, a  card  was 'presented  to  ninstt^foor  Knights,  infvi- 
dually,  thus  inscribed — 

"  The  Lard  ClumAerhm's  fees,  £108.  2s.*' 

These  fees,  in  the  aggregate,  amount  to  upwards  of  TEN 
THOUSAND  FOUNDS.  What  a  delicious  pic*«ic  for  the 
tid-bit  dejeun^  oi  a  Laid  and  Lady  Cliambariam!*-Tlie  fruito 
of  office  are  always  in  season. 

We  good-humouredly  congratulate  this  worthy  nobleman, 
^  in  the  uncourtly  phrase  of  a  poor  Scotchman,  who,  finding  him*^ 
self  accidentally  m  conversation  with  a  great  man,  remarked— 
**In  gude  troth.  Sir,  'tis  weel  to  be  you.'* 

The  red-book  shews  us,  that  the.  witching  sex  are,  occa* 
sionally,  patentees  of  government  bon-bons — conseijiieDtly, 
with  their  lUile  appurtenances.  Might  not,  we  ask,  a  glorious 
shower  of  fees  chance  to  fall  within  the  virtuous  lap  of  a  court 
*Favorita? .  And,  might  it  not  invigorate  those  fading  I)opes« 
that  almost  ceased  to  gloat  upon  the  dazzling  vi^ioi^  of  a^upe- 

rhr  coronet — poVUicaUjf  deferred? 

i»         ^         «         * 

The  day  wears  a  cloudy  and  a  misty  atmosphere :  precisely 
such  a  soriiBre'manTIeas  was  auspicious,  yet  fatal,  to  the  bloom- 
ing Jo. 

We  are  contemplative;  and  beg  to  digress  a  moment,  from 
an  imperative  association  of  ideas,  to  ponder  on  the  story  of 
Jupiter  and  the  GotDEV  Showbr*. 

Our  aroused  reflections  lead  us  to  consider,  that  existing  mo- 
rals are  full  as  chaste  as  those  of  the  heathen  deities.  A  fash- 
ionable mansion  may  become — auro  mlpante — ^an' epitome  of 


*  A  relel>nited  sratimeDtal  writer  has  ^iven  %  mrigtts  dissertation  on  the 
OgLl«of  '^CriSAOE  ET^AMBAG*:." 
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Olynpos;  and  a  fislnmtbie  Dame  >  'wri  ap^iUto^the  M- 
pmentative  of  Daoaei  JPhysical  to«e  i«W  foM)f  «fil%  to  *P 
{porous  ponrtyi  but  aamefai  low  can  loMy  aigli  tto'tbeftie* 
trndearofU'ittoaivkHiadkbttQcM^    *  ''       ^^ 

.    ^'  Giveall  tiuNi  caiiai-'-«&d  left  me  dream  Hm  rt8tt*'--^JPttn.  - 

....V.J 

6>  f or  aa  offidal  key  l<^to  see,  a^d  KOT  to  >see^  tiia  piet^  tM 
and  oate  of  court  intrigue.  We  are,  bowevef^  defieato  In  our 
duaoeo  We  do  bot  aedc»  to  titter  Ukt  a  flight  Honoondbrle 
Kude,  wben  esuiibHed^  by  her  iioral  hu3baod>.tQ'  her  gay  gal^ 
hot,  as  she— 'fail  emblem  of  Dian^h^T^inraw  4ripiWg  .^^CW^  « 
Bath:  Bor^  woiildw^  peep  at  a  countess^  y^hpui  uttevifm^ 
who  demounted  her  ruddy  clxeeke4  iK)§tini9n  Ji^  fi-,  j^erpnA:, 
nor^  at  the  (>reposterous  loves  of  a  decrepit  Gep^icirf,.an%,|be 
spf^ve  Sylph,,  w^o  called  his  regiment^  cIo^ie^Tj^^-^usband : 
nor,  at  the^ubs^tial  Io^e&  of  the' bearded* Daronet  and  his 
I#ird^  iister^iM-'lMv  f '  not,  would  we'  skulk  '^ieneikh  the  Otto- 
mAti/tkat  inurttiiitfM  the  ^Mifnental'  jncKrak^qohi&igs.  of  }Aiif 
D****  aai*  her  all-conquering  Cohmel— 

Ours  is  a  fairer  game.  We  would  tmttasfc  the  hnpotent  de* 
pravitf  fliat  nestles  beneath  a  diamond  stair,*  anct  artogairtly 
sparrts  expomure  in  our  courts  of  la^  1  ' 

Antan,  avauntf-^-We  will  hot  dare  to  gaze  upon  forbidden 
fruit.  Stin,  we  may  snnle,  and  tbIitempCuousty  too,  under  .the 
covert  of  a  blushing  rose ! 

Alai1^-*how  wildly  docs  Imagination  play,  the  ffUant  with 
our  sober  judgment!  A  rainy  day  is  the  thdrmomefof  of  an 
^(^hmaa's  spirits;  and  we  apologise  for  this  gloomy  d^^*- 
sion,  critically  arfested  in  its  mad  career^  Or  else — ^ 

And,  after  all,  \^hat  i^  it  >  Every  ^ower  from  t&e  heavens 
is  a  GLORIOX7S  Golden  SnowBR-^let  stat^Yki^n,  attorney  gc- 
nerab,  or  ]^hilosopher^,  say  What  they  mAy !  B. 


"    '^! 


*  5(!ene-*-HBiL. 


'  *  And  here,  tatiid  tlie  «im<  utthallo  w'd  flame,  . 
Axn7LTfttie*9,  wiibthe  Wilde/d  ^Mg<*,  roam;  ^ 
9tartiiip,ft»evttr,fh>niifa^airt  tbty^KiA        --'' 
Sone  uniffra  loe,  ^ngfdi  tiutt  ^m  \Mi  kend     . .  . 
Poors  curses:  whiist,  at  intervals xukaowtx^ 
Th^v  feel  aa  icy  touch  !-«tfaey  hear  a  efbaa ! " 
Pv«Ma  te  finry  dayu }  that,  Cram  «a  tti^, 
.SQine  seciet  Bean^  hurU.    Ah !  now  they,  sjff,, 
TVir  (uiUy  paramour  fast  flitting  by  !'* 

Mr&siAU. 
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Anx^lh'-'r^^Leitin  ft09t^a  Qendeman  ^  the  North  tf  Scgiland  to'  hip 
Friend  in  Lomdon ;  coniaming  the  HescripHon  of  a  Capital  Tovcn  in 
^hat  Northern  (^oftntrffi  wUh  tm  Accomi  ofrnme  ftncommon,  Customs 
^ihe  InhabitanU.  Likewise  an  Jccouni  of  the  Highlands,  with  the 
VuUoms  pnd  MannerM  of  the  HtghUmders,  To^hleh  is  oMed,  a 
Letter  relating  to  the  JmKtary  Ways  among  the  Mountains,  begun  in 
the  Kfor  1796.  The  whole  iutergperstd  with  fhcts  and  Cbrcumstancet 
fntkelff  nemtBthe  Genera^  of  People  in  England,  and  MA?  knaem 
tM  the  SoiMem:p9rt$  of  Seotkmd.  A  new  Edition,  wOk  Notes.  ± 
¥q]4.  8vo.    Pp.273,S21.    Gale«iMlCo.     18U. 

Thb  editcNTj  ou  the  repul)llcatioo  of  these  letters^. professes  ta 
'dS^r  them  to  the  pubjic^  ait  ooatainipg  a  correspdndeQce  urittm. 
without  prejudice  or  partiality,  hy  a  Scotsman,  who  has  ne^iither 
spared  h)&  country,  nor  his  couutrvmeu,  wh^  the  one  deserved 
his  auimadversiop,  or  the  other  bis  ackBowledgmeotjs*  But^ 
as  &ese  volumes  were  opginaUy  printed  in  1^54,  and  froi^  ^ 
M$-  between  twenty  and  Uujrty  years  old,  \^e  haye.to  conaldeir 
them  as  descriptive  of  atopic,  such  as  they  were>  a  ceotiMy 
^go, 

A^  for  as  relates  to  the  ai^twal  qhaoicter  of  the  Highlan^deitr 
therefor^  we  shall  be  as  little  ipfonned,  as  if  wq  oaQ;i|ilted  the 
history  of  .the  Feudal  Bfiroi^Sj  tq  ground  our  opwops  op  tjke 
characteristlt  tipbi&j^  of  our  present  virtwom  and  enUghtei^ 
peerage. 

.WhM  shwieftil  fwyto^ti  ■  ffli?lqpms  the  iHogiqal  e4itQrrTrJki?^e 
beetijimwoforaHigMma^^r!       .        ,j,      „.    ,  .  . 

Bul>  may  not  theia  {Ki^tliuts  h^  f enured  by.  ^aticift^^  .  Qex^ 
tmnl)v  po!  A  tnie  9ati|isi  i^  too  dej&^ite'.ta  Ia4i  vith  a  ilail* 
At  idleveiit^,  we  ;wIU  rt^ive  thectfcmps'tanccs  aiod  de^qripr- 
tion^,  contained  in  these  letters  as  facts,  and  ofier  th^m  as  evi- 
dence against  those,  who,  in  the  wantonness  of  inyention,  or 
aptitude  at  ridicule^  set  down  constitutional  poverty  to  be  a 
vi€e>  and,  -peMHitiy,  quarrel  with  those  whose  natures,  garb, 
or  manners,  differ  from  their  cncn. 

The  editor  to  the  present  edition  very  properly  observes,  that 
the  northern  part,  of  Scotlaiid,  which  has  lately,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  fctatespian,  the  natwfalist,  and  the  philosopher, 
was  little  knoi;!!!  ulihe  «arty  part  of  t))e  last  century.  But*-«he 
adds — the  uncultured. state  of  so<uety  14  plwaysiutf resting:  it 
can,  however,  only  rbo'  studied'  bRf  doM  <phseffv«l£au>  General 
vievrs,  or  hasty  sketches,  must  not  be  substituted  f^r  fiQcuiacy* 
of  delineation. ..  Such  sketches  convey  no  idea  of  what  a  trar 
Teller  really  encounters  in  the  Highland  inountaiiis;  .npr  does 
it  convey  a  just  representatioa  of  tho  ivitive  ciiaract^c  q|  ti|% 
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rude  inhabitants^  Human  manners,  under  erery  vimetjr,  must 
be  dmwn  from  life,  and  such  is  the  object  of  the  vrork  before 
us. 

It  is  true,  we  find  a  picture  of  manners  and  customs  now  fio 
more;  but  this  picture  is  highly  curious.  Mr.  Waiter  Scott 
appears  to  have  studied  these  letters  in  his  poetical  views  of 
these  interesting  pc<^le)  for  he  repeatedly  quotes  these  ^^cu^ 
rious  letters/'  for  the  sake,  as  he  expresses  it,  of  the  descrip* 
tions  they  contain. 

The  letters  are  written  wiAout  •any  studied  attention  to  style; 
but  they  are  not  the  less  valuable.  They  are  familiar;  and 
{»resent  the  reader  with  a  ^iew  of  man,  hot  in  a  state  of  afflu* 
ence  and  enjoyment— not  surrounded  by  the  comforts  of  civi- 
lization— not  polished  by  the  intercourse  of  unproved  society— 
but  in  a  state  of  comparative  poverty  and  suifenng;  of  barba* 
rism,  privation,  and  the  apathies  of  despair:  of  man,  unac- 
quainted with  the  arte  of  life,  and  conscious  alone  of  a  mecha- 
nical existence,  doomed  to  precarious  vegetaition  in  a  bantu 
heath,  under  an  inclement  sky.  - 

**Thc  phantoms" — says  Dr.  Johnson-^^^ which  haunt  a 
desert,  are  wani*,  and  misbrt,  and  dangsr.  The  evils  of  de- 
i^eKction  rash  upon  the  dicraghfts  of  the  beholder;  he  in  made^ 
unwillingly,  ac<]p)iafaited  with  his  own  weakness;  And  meditntim 
ahiews  fami  only  how  little  he  can  jsustain,  and  ho^^  little  he  can 
perfiMrm.'' 

The  geDRW  of  a  people  b  known  by  their  natm  manners; 
and  it  must  be  recollected,  that^  until  after  the  final  extinction 
of  the  rebelibn  m  1745,  that  of  the  Highlanders  was  dcscriplive 
of  the  age  of  chtrriry.  Thay  wne  vasaala  mviolably  attached* 
to  the  hereditary  jurisdletfoii  ef  the  cMefe  of  thdr  respective 
clans :  they  were  distinguished  by  the  variations  in  their  plaids : 
they  were  habitually  armed,  and  equally  ftoocious  in  mind  and 
in  appearance. 

We  pass  over  the  local  descriptions  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, to  indulge  more  fully  in  a  contemplation  of  the  Highland 
mountmns;  the  sublime  scenery  of  which  is  so  little  knovvn  to 
the  Iiowlanders,  that,  according  to  our  author,  when  some  ex- 
traordinary occasion  tempted  the  latter  to  brave  the  dangers 
and  difftcuUies  of  travelhng  among  these  stupendous  heights, 
it  was  a  usual  custom,  with  such  hardy  adventurer,  to  make  his 
will,  and  solemnly  take  leave  of  Iris  family,  as  if  he  were  about 
to  enter  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  doubted  whether  he . 
might  survive  the  penis  of  the  ocean. 

I  borrowed — says  the  author — a  week  ago,  a  book  called  ^'  A 
Jmniey  through  S^ifhf^i^^  publish^  in  th^  year  17i;3|  and 
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Wma  it'i*  flli^pbetfsyl  lliink  it  m\f^\,  with 
Mi^  tirofMietj^y  M  c^ed  '^  A  Jchirney  to  the  KeraM's  Office, 
and  the  Seats  of  the  Ndbility  and  Gentry  of  Great  Britain/' 

'SfididdBg'of  ^  Hfl|rhlMd  diief,  oiir  Author  observes,  he  foiind 
him'^sdMi^  aloii^,  in^his  garden^  armed  at  all  points,  with  lu9 
dirk  luid  .pistol  By  his  side,  and  a  gun  in  his  hand.  la  ge<* 
ncral^  the  chieftaiR  of  a  cl^n,  does  not  conaider  ^he  present  ab- 
jMtdisposiiloii  of  his  TSBisalfi  towards  him  iorbereuffieient. :  Ub 
tyrtnuical  aod^  detectable  tnaadim  is,M^thBtto  rea4er  th«n.peo^^ 
imHe  dGtabk'  Ae  lie  of  tiieir:  dobSamxy  and,  aeeoitliDgly,  he 
■MdMHiise  of  all  dptfrestoive  meMK  to  thaf  end.  •  He  dissuade*^ 
(^MititHM)  ftiDm  Qidr purpose sil  such* as  shieVran  inclfnattoii 
ib  inrfKc/  or  to  nut  fheir  chSdrto  out  to  trades.  'Such  means, 
fatf  cM^dets,  ihSghlf  remoVe  gteat  pait  of  their  slavish  obedience 
foiiims'elf  and  faitily.  tt^,  therefore,  cajoles  them,  by  repre-^ 
senting  how  their  brave  ance^tois  chose  to  live  sparingly;  and 
^t  it  was  their  noble  ambition  to  be  reverenced  as  a  martial 
race;  that  it  only  befitted  the  I^owlanders  to  eieeff  lute  base 
and  mereenary  employments^  A  vMurlUit  temper  tite  lihe  pf oud 
distimritite  of  a  mere  etoiobtedHighkmdim,  r  ^ 

This  majr  ht  &uitririe«-at  httit  politleiA-i-m  elamifsH  pdwer ; 
hpkW  is'ooJIIrMrf  tb'Mbson,  justice^  mid*  nstiir^*  tHal^  one  per- 
iMi, ikm  ttfe^  iMMaccMtMlt  df  bifth,  shonM inherft  the  prero- 
g«8veio  ^fiflttrera^hbH^eOmmixnitjr;  fot  the  gratffication  6f  his 
pereOflal  jJrfde;  BSrfitly  cohsidtrpd,  perhaps,  this  species  of 
HeredUtty/O^C'te!^  h  tHSp  most  powerful  of  all  ineentines  to- 
sediiibn,  reBemon,  {>Iiinder,'and' massacre. 

lii-pwfiit ing  our  »tBinarkt  -on  tlie  awfoUy  magnificent  scenery 
of  the'fiifUttiidA)  wehave  tO'^^baerve  that  diey  oocupgF  more 
than  oHe^hltf^  8c«tMd;  ^itAmdhig-ffo^  Dmnbattoil,  hear 
tKd  moutU  of  thelUVer  Clyde,  tb*tht  ridrthernroost  part  of  the 
island^  whk&  is  above  Um  hsndfed  iniles>  and  their  breadth  is 
fipom  fifty  to«fib<ite  one  hmiired.    Now  th  their  descri^ttion. 

•  *'  TPhe  Highlands  are  f6jr  tlij,  greatest  port  cc/mposed  of 'hills,* 
ot^ft' wtfre,  piled  one  upou'unotlieri  till  .the  complication  rises  and 
9weU|)  to  tnonntcMiiiS)  of  .wbieh  the  heads  si^  frckpienily  above  the 
cleiids^  and  ntalr  the  sWtfftnlt*  hrfve  vast  hbllows' filled  tip  witlj 
show;  ^thlcfc'  oti  ttW  rfort</  dd^  contintrcs  atf  thfe  :^ear  long. 

.'  '1     ■  ,  '  •  '>  :; — -^ -: ;    ^      \* ;- 


if'm^t^kfi of l^m aaa SoutE t\i\ ^  ani i^uUif  laiul ^itje, ConUn, ^ pwdigiotfft 
mof^  of  mouptaiiifiy  capped  wid)  ro«lQf  faiiyjAplfifi  ia  a  vMw«gerv«fietjr4»f ^)Nt|^. 
Th^y  ^^s^iuble  fbie  mQiSx^tw&  sieef  .Cart6,  m  i^nf^ict^t  ^  laakcilftft  of  .a  great 
r&n]^' lor  deer,  wKicn,  iboUen  cuitreW  devoi^  uf  trees j,,  is  iu.  tutssC  countries* 
railed  a/MWir/'^d!lifi0dr«  tW,  5239. 

Crit,  Rev.  Vol.  I.  May,  1815.  3  ^^ 
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"  Ffom  tbe  iv€04  ctmsi  they  riae^  m  tt  wySr^  inpwyiHgian  «p^ 
wards  J  toward  the  midland  coun^^  eastwwndjp  (for  on  the  CfUit 
side  of  the  island  they  are  not  generally  quite  «b  bigh)^«nd  tli^ 
ridges,  for  the  tbost  part,  run  west  and  east,  or  near  tho^  pokubv 
Bs  do  likewise  all  the  yet  discovered  beds  or'seaxQS  of  minerals 
tiiey  contain  5  with  which^  I  have  good  reason  to  beBev^  thcf 
are  wdl  furnished  * 

**  This  position  of  the  mountains  has  created:  nxffUoitBtk  for 
ihe  truth  of  an  universal  deluge;  as  if  tiie  walecs  had  fooned 
those  vast  inequalities,  by  rushing  viokntlv  from  aifi  to  west.  . 

''  The  summits  of  ththii^iest  are  mosfly  -destitate  of  taitk; 
and  the  huge  naked  rocks,  being  >ju«tabor^  tbe.heatli#.ptod»ee 
the  disagreeable  appearance  of  a  scabbed  he«4„.eapedaUy  when 
they  appear  to  the  view  in  a  conical  figurei  for  u  you .  ycoeeiyl 
round  them  in  valleys,  on  lesser  luUs>  or  the  aides  of  other  oiouap 
tains,  their  form  varies  according  to  the  situation  of  the  eye  tibat 
beholds  them. 

''  They  are  clothed  with  heath,  interspersed  with  rocks,  and  it 
is  very  rare  to  see  any  spot  of  grassj  for  those  (few  as  they  ate) 
lie  concealed  lh>m  an  outward  view,  in  flats  and  hollows  among 
the  hills.t  Theie  are,  indeed,  some  mountains  that  have  woods 
of  fir,  or  small  oaks,  on  their  declivity,  where  the  root  of  one  troe 
is  almost  upon  a  line  with  the  top  of  another:  these  ^aze  rarefy 
seen  in  a  joorneyi  wliat  there  may  be  behind^  out  of  all  cosnmpn 
ways,  I  do  not  know^  but  none  of  them  will  pay  for  felU^g^aud 
removing  over  rocks,  bogs,  precipices^  and  convmnoe  l|y  m49 
rivers,  except  such  as  ar^  near  the  sea-coast,  and  hardly  tbos^  as 
I  believe  the  Yoik  Buildings  Company  willtnd  in  the  coiidusion. 

*^  I  have  already  mentioned  the  spaces  of  snow  near  the  tqg%  of 

■^  ■       1^  I  Ml       _  ■       ■■  ■        I      ■    II    1    I I      ■!    II  I     ^ til  >     II    I 

•  LiamtoM  it  found  hi  envy  district  of  thit  eoumj»«amoiiMtte^'^  na- 
tare  of  maihle.  1a  Locliaber,  near  the  fiu^-hoasM  ofwlbMA^&h»  that  it 
>a  limestone,  or  mmrble  rock,  of  a  beuitiftil  ashen-^fcy>  eokar»  and  ef  a  fine  ic- 
piUr  uniform  min  or  textuic,  capflble  of  befatf  nOted  in  b^ 
mat,  and  capable  of  MesslviBS  a  int  polithi  Jtoayofthe  ■^mitshis  are  ef^> 
voted  of  reddish  gnmita.  la  tha  jmnth  of  Kiagetti^a  i^dmia  of  Mh«r..u*i 
ditoovered,  and  attempted  to  he  wvMicht,  hut  without  toccets ;  aad  hi  other 
*  s,  ireint  of  lead  eootahiips  tiKer  htm  been  ditooveied. '  Ifoa^oie  hstalin 
fowid,^t  not  Jn  tattelait^  quantity  to  render  it  an  olfioct  of  mmut$m 

thit  oouaty  haifo  been  found  etsran^ 
The  iMNnitaiat  d  Lochafaer  am  oa- 


ptaoetj 
beeaS 


tnrtj— Btaatfar  wf  Setikmi,  vol.  v.  300. 
f  ThahiriMttaadwUdctt  parti  of 

arell  adaylm  for  the  pattort  of  thoep. . —«_  ^  ^,  ^^  ,^ 

coedmely  fit  for bein^ttockad  with  thecp:  even  the  high topa of  tbem are Maa, 
and  alford  fine  paatwe.  About  mid-hiU  there  it  o6minoid|r  mom,  wlddU^i  fta 
whrn  ciwnpawd  with  the tleep  alopet  idiove  it;  and  bahiw th^t  bums  Ihaaa  to 
gmeraliywhatit  called  a  anie  >Kr,  whicb,  from  the  spouts  igtofaic,  hi  cm^- 


spouts  Utoing^  ( 
rrowiMruponthe'tmall  hdgkfiB  formed  Iqr  die  Uttk  niiisthatafemaaeiad 


cpmnea  of  the  flat  above,  it  nmeh  covered  with  aprett,  faitehnlMdwlihYblla  ef 
heathmwiaguponthetmallhelghfiBformedbyUiaUC  '  "       ' 
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&e  looinitaliist  thejr  are  giiskt  bollews,  appearing  betow  as  small 
•pots  of  white,  (I  win  suppose  cf  the  dfanensions  of  a  prettjr  large 
laUe);  but  they  aire  so  diasfadshed  to  the  e]^e  by  their  vast  height 
and  dfetaaoe,  troia,  pefhaps,  a  mUe  or  more  in  lengA,  and  breadth 
proportionaMe.  This  I  know  by  experience,  haring  ridden  over 
suofa  a  paldi  of  snow  in  the  month  of  June:  the  surfiuse  firas 
•  smooth,  not  slippery,  aikd  8o  hard,  my  horse's  Ibet  made  little  or 
no  fmpression  on  it;  and  in  one  place  I  rode  over  a  bridge  of 
sno#  hdSowed  into  a  kind  of  arch.  I  then  made  no  doubt,  this 
passiige  lor  the  water,  at  bottom  of  the  deep  bourn,  was  opened 
hf  the  warmth  of  springs ;  of  which>  I  suppose,  in  dry  weather 
the  current  was  wholly  composed. 

<^  At>m  the  tc/ps  of  the  mountains  there  descend  deep,  wide, 
assi  wintog  hollows,  piM^hed  into  the  sides  by  the  weight  and 
violent  rapidity  of  the  waters,  which  often  loosen  and  bringdown 
stones  of  an  incredible  bigness. 

**  Of  one  of  these  hollows,  only  part  appears  to  sight  in  dif- 
erenC  places  of  the  descent;  the  rest  is  tost  to  view  in  meanders 
among  the  hills* 

"  When  the  uppermost  waters  begin  to  appear  with  white 
streaks  In  these  cavities,  the .  inhabitants  who  are  within  view  of 
the  height  say,  '  The  grey  mare's  tail  begins  to  grow,*  and  it 
serves  to  them  as  a  monitor  of  ensuing  peril,  if  at  thit  time  they 
venture  far  from  home  j  because  they  might  be  in  danger^  by  wa- 
ters, to  have  all  communication  cut  off  between  them  and  shelter 
and  sustenance.  And  they  are  very  skilfial  to  judge  in  what  course 
of  thne  the  rivers  and  bourns  will  become  impassable. 

*'  The  dashing  and  foaming  of  these  cataracts  among  the  rocks 
make  them  look  exceedingly  white,  by  comparison  with  the  bor* 
dering  heath ;  but  when  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow, 
and  that  is  melting,  then  those  streams  of  water,  compared  with 
the  whiteness  .near,  them,  look  of  a  dirty-yellowish  ^lour,  from 
the  soil  and  sulphur  mixed  with  them  as  they  descend.  But  every 
^ing,  you  know,-  is  this  or  that,  by  comparison. 

**  I  shall  sbon  conclude  this  description  of  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  mountains,  which  I  am  already  tired  of,  as  adisagree*r 
abl^  subject,  and  1  believe  you  are  so  too}  but,  for  your  ifuture 
ease  m  that  particular,*  there  is  not  much  more  variety  in  it,  but 
gloomy  spaces,  different  rocks,  heath,  and  high  and  low. 

**  To  cast  one's  eye  from  an  eminence  toward  a  group  of  them» 
th^  a{^pear  stiQ  one  aixive  another,  fsinter  aiid  iednter,  according 
to  the  aerial  perspective^  and  the  whole  of  a  dismal  ^oomy  brown, 
drawing  upon  a  dirty  puiple  5  and,  most  of  aU^  disagreeable  when 
the  heath  IS  m  hloqxit 

''  Those  ridges  of  the  mountains  that  appear  next  to  the  ether 
-^fav  their  nigged  irregular  lines,  the  heath  and  black  rocks— 4ure 
rendered  extremely  harsh  to  the  eye,  by  appearing  close  to  that 
diaphanous  body,  without  any  medium  to  soften  the  opposition  f 
and  the  clearer  the  day,  the  more  rude  and  offensive  they  are  to 

3M  2 
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Ijie  sight;  yist;  in  oome  few  placed,  -wiiere  any  white  <sraflg»  aie 
a-top^  that  harshneas  is  something  softened.        < 

*'  ftutQfalltkeYiffWsIihioktlieBMSthonidis^  tokokalthB 
hills  from  easi  to  west,  or  ttm  tend;  .for  than  the  cje  peiietraite» 
fiar.  among  ^em»  and  sees  mone  fiarticiUariy  their  stupendous  bqlkji 
frig^itlnl  irreguibriiyy  and  horrid  gloomj  made  3f«t  more  m>mlmou^ 
hy  the  shades  and  faint  eefleptions •  they  comajiiinioBte  one  tor' 
anothier. 

"  As  a  specimen  of  the  height  of  tiiose  mountains,  I  shall  here 
toke  notice  of  one  in  Lochaber,  called  Ben  Nevis,*  which^  ftooa 
the  level  b^lov,  to  that  part  of  the  summit  only  Which  appeaies  to 
view,  has  been  several  times  measured  by  different  artists,  and 
foAlMi  to  be  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  perpendicular  height.  '  It 
10  reckoned  seven  Scots*  miles  to  that  part  wbme  H  begins  to  he 
iAsnoissihle." 

Those  who  take  iqtefest  hi  this  description^  will  amply 
gratify  their  cuaosity  by  referrhig  to  a  workf  oi  infinite  m^efit^ 
which  tastefully,  as  well  as  historically^  describes  the  terrilic 
scenery  of  the  Grampian  Range. 

There  are^  In  the  Highland  mountains^  both  red  deer  an4 
roes ;  but  neither  of  them  in  great  numbers.  TliC  red  deer  are 
large^  and  keep  their  haunts  in  the  heights;  but  the  roe  is  less 
thap  our  fallow  deer,  and  partal^es,  in  some  iQcasure,  the  nar- 
titre  of  the  hare)  having  no  fat  about  the  flesh,  and  hiding  ia 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  other  hollows,  from  the  sight  of  hunters4 
They  keep  chiefly  in  the  woods. 

-  -I 

*  TIm3  is  the  bighfftt  mountain  in  the  islanfl  of  Qr^t  Britain  t  U  is  situated 
to  the  south-^t  of  Fort  Wiinam ;  its  altitude  is  not  less  than  4370  feet.  It  is 
easily  ascended  by  a  rid^  of  the  mountain  towards  the  west,  about  a  quarter  of 
a^rane  up  the  Water  Nevis^  and  alKwds  a  noble  poapaet  a0  the  turroundinff 
country.  Its  upper  half  Is  wMb^  barnm,  oopsitiuis  entirely  of  soek,  witho«a 
aqy  mixture  of  earth.  On  the  nurth-eaai  sitk  there  is  a  perpendipihir  4esoeut 
of  four  or  five  hundred  yanls,  the  appearance  of  which  is  truly  terrific.  The 
Sound  of  a  stone  thrown  over  the  cuff  to  ttie  bottom  cannot  be  heard  at  its  faU. 
Bcn-Vtvia  is  covered  by  cloiids  aad  snow  tofvaids  the  top^  which  few  tmvelfera 
If^  periweteace  enov^  to  wi^iess.  A  l»dy,  w^o  hvl  reached  Um  suiviuMt  of 
this  mountain,  left  there  a  bofttle  of  whiskev  ^  f^id>  on  her  return,  lauj^hiugly, 
mentioned  the  circumstance  before  some  Highland-men,  as  a  piece  of  care-^ 
lessness ;  one  of  whom  slipped  away,  and  mounted  to  the  pinnack,  of  4370  feet 
ilfaove  the  level  of  the  fort,  to  gain  tlis  priie,  and  Vfonrht  H  down  la  trhunpb^*- 
fi^tnUi9$  €f  SaiMm^  via*  x.  $m,  Mwyma't  dmie,  vd.  i.  099. 

t  Eobson's  **  Scenerv  of  the  Grampian  Mounts^.*' 

t  Mr.  Pennant  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  a  roval  hunt,  from 
William  Barclay's  Qmtra  MomtrehomacMaa.-^-^^*  I  once  had  a  signt  of  a  vety  ex- 
traofdiiiary  sort.  In  the  year  1503,  the  Madk  •$  IkuhoU  a  pdnoe  of  the  blood 
fojni,  had,  with  much  UDouble  and  vast  ekpoises  a  hv^i«-maieh,  for  the  en^ 
tertainmeiU  of  gujr  most  iUustrious  ^ad  most  gracious  queeu.  Our  people  call 
tills  a  rtiyalhunting.  I  was  then  a  young  man,  uid  was  present  on  that  occa-* 
non.  Two  thousand  Highlanders  (or  wim  Scotch,  as  you  call  them  here)  were 
eiilpio)«dLl»  dri^t^  to  the  hitnting-gveaiid4dlth«^ker  fventhe  woods  aad  hOb  of 
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The  jlighlwdem  are  pnm^  desinyiis  of  being  comideml  aii 
unmixed  people.  They  upbraid  the  English  with  beb^  a 
<^^wiip«aitinn  of  all  natioas.  They  ase  not  generally,  as  de-* 
scribed,  of  a  superior  bright;  but,  at  least  the  better  sort,  of 
the  ordinary  standard  of  Eoglishmen.  The  lower  order,  how- 
ever^  are  smaU;  nor  is  it  probable,  that  beings,  half  starved  in 
the  womb,  and  never  afterwards  well  fed,  should  be  more  gi- 
ffantiq  than  their  fellow  men.  But  they  are  very  healthy,  ro- 
bust, and  free  from  distempers. 

Dx,  Johnson  has  described  the  mode  of  forming  their  riide 
dwellings,  as  follows:  '^  A  hut  is  constructed  with  loose  stones 
ranged,  for  ike  most  part,  with  some  tendency  to  circularity* 
It  must  be  placed  where  the  wind  cannot  act  upon  it  with  vio- 
lence, because  it  has  no  cement;  and  where  the  water  will  run 
eairfiy  away,  because  it  has  no  floor  but  the  naked  ground.  The 
wa}l,  which  is  commonly  about  six  feet  high,  declines  from  the 
-  perpendicular  a  little  inward.  Such  rafters  as  can  be  procured 
are  then  raised  for  a  roof,  and  covered  with  heath,  which  makes 
a  strong  and  warm  thatch,  kept,  from  flying  off  by  ropes  of 
twisted  heath;  of  which  tlie  ends,  reaching  from  the  centre  of 
tbe  thatch  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  are  held  firm  by  the  weight  of 
a  laige  stone.  No  light  .is  admitted  but  at  the  entrance  and 
through  a  hole  in  the  thatch,  which  gives  vent  to  the  smoke* 
This  hole  is  not  directly  over  the  fire,  lest  the  rain  should  ex- 


AthoUy  B«d«Bocb>  MaiT»  Murray,  and  the  countries  about:  As  these  Higb- 
laiulers  use  a  light  dress,  and  a»  veiy  swift  of  foot,  they  went  up  and  down  bo 
fumbly,  that  in  lesd  than  two.montbs  time  they  brought  together  two  thousand 
red-deer,  besides  roes  and  feUow-<)eer.  The  queen,  the  great  men,  and  a  num- 
l)er  o^  others,  were  in  a  glen  when  all  these  deer  were  brought  before  them.  Be« 
Hcvia  m^,  the  whole  body  of  them  moved  forward  in  Something  like  battle  order. 
This  sight  f  till  strikes  me,  «od  ever  will,  for  they  bad  a  lea«&r  whom  they  fol* 
lowed  close  wherevt^r  he  moved.  This  leader  was  a  very  flue  stag,  with  a  veij  . 
nigh  head.  The  siglit  delighted  the  queen  very  much :  but  she  soon  haii  cause 
for  fear;  upon  the  Earl's  (who  had  been  accustomed  to  such  sights)  addressing 
her  thus,—'  Do  you  observe  that  stag,  who  is  foremost  of  the  herd  ?  There  u 
ganger  from  that  stag;  for,  if  either  fear  or  raee  should  force  him  from  ths 
fidge  of  that  hill,  let  every  one  look  to  himse^,  for  none  of  us  will  be  out  of  the 
way  of  harm:  for  the  rest  will  follow  this  ouc,  and  having  thrown  us  under 
foot,  they  will  open  a  nassage  to  this  hill  behind  us.'  What  happened  a  mo- 
ment after  cooflnned  thk  opinion :  for  the  queen  ordered  oneof  the  best  dogs  to 
be  let  loose  on  one  of  the  deer.  This  the  dog  pursues :  the  leading  stag  was 
frichiM ;  he  flies  by  the  same  way  he  had  come  there,  the  rest  rush  after  him» 
ana  break  out  where  the  thickest  body  of  the  Highlanders  was.  They  had 
pothing  for  it  bnt  to  throw  themselves  flat  on  the  heath,  and  to  allow  the  dfeer  to 
nass  over  them.  It  was  told  thequeen,  that  several  of  the  Highlanders  had 
been  wounded,  and  that  two  or  three  had  been  killed  outright ;  and  the  whole 
Vody  had  got  <^,  had  not  the  Highlanders,  by  their  skill  Hi  hunting,  felten  upon 
a  stratagem  to  cut  off  the  rear  *from  the  main  body.  It  was  of  those  that  bad 
been  separated  that  the  queen'sdogs,  and  those  of  the  nebUity,  made  slaughter, 
(p here  were  killed  that  day  360  deer,  with  five  wolves,  and  some  rees." 
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lingaidi'  it ;  and '  tlie  smoke,  ihefeSwe,  nataraHy  fflb  the  place 

before  it  escapes." 

'  The  foOowing  b  an  instance  of  the  travdler^s  aooommo- 

dation: 

*'  When  I  came  to  my  inn,  I  found  the  stable  door  too  low  to 
receive  my  large  horses,  though  high  enough  for  the  country  gaf- 
roons;  so  the  frame  wns  taken  out,  and  a  smallpart  df  the  roof 
pulled  down  for  their  admittance;  for  which  damage  i  had  a  shil- 
ling to  pay  the  next  morning.  My  fear  was,  the  hut  being  weak 
and  small,  they  would  pull  it  about  theJr  ears^  for  that  fluschance 
had  happened  to  a  gentleman  who  bore  me  company  in  a  fcoaar 
journey,  but  his  horses  were  not  much  byrt  by  the  miiui* 

''  When  oMs  were  brought,  I  found  them  so  light  and  so  auu^ 
sprouted,  that,  taking  up  a  handful^  others  hung  to  them,  ii»  suc» 
cession,  like  a  cluster  of  bees^  but  of  such  corn  it  is  the  custom 
to  give  douV'le  measure. 

'•  My  next  care  was  to  provide  for  mysdf  3  and  to  that  end  I 
entered  the  dwelling-house.  There  my  landlady  sat,  with  a  par- 
cel of  children  about  her,  some  quite  and  others  almost  naked,  by 
a  little  peat  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  hut;  and  over  tisjC  ftre*pljace 
was  a  small  hole  in  the  roof  for  a  chimney.  The  floor  wps  com- 
mon earth,  very  uneven,  and  no  where  dry,  but  near  the  fire  and 
in  the  corners,  where  no  foot  had  oarried  the  muddy  dirt  frooa 
without  doors; 

''  The  skeleton  of  the  hut  was  formed  of  small  crooked  timber  i 
but  the  beam  for  the  roof  was  large,  out  of  all  proportion.  This 
is  to  render  the  weight  of  the  whole  more  fit  to  resist  the  violent 
flurries  of  wind  that  frequently  rush  into  the  pMns  from  the  open* 
higs  of  the  mountains  >  for  the  whole  fabric  was  set  upon  the  sur- 
hce  of  the  ground,  like  a  table,-8tool,  or  other  moveable, 

**  Hence  comes  the  Highlander's  compliment,  or  health,  in 
drinking  to  his  friend ;  for  as  we  say,  among  familiar  acquaint- 
ance, Toyour  j&*e-«ide,— he  says,  much  to  the  same  purpose.  To 
your  roof'^ee,  alluding  to  the  ftuonily's  safety  from  tempests. 

"  The  walls  were  about  four  feet  high,  lined  with  sticks  M^atr 
tied  like  a  hurdle,  built  on  the  outside  with  turf^  and  thinner 
slices  of  the  same  served  for  tiling.    This  last  they  call  dwet* 

"  When  the  hut  has  been  built  some  time,  it  is  covered  with 
weeds  and  grass ;  ^md  I  do  assure  you,  I  h^ve  seen  sheep^  that  had 
got  up  from  the  foot  of  an  adjoining  hill,  feeding  upon  the  top  of 
the  house. 

*'  If  there  happens  to  be  any  continuance  of  dry  weather, 
tvhich  is  pretty  rare,  the  worms  drop  out  of  the  divet^  for  want  of 

•  The  houftefi  o{  tb«  coaumm  people  in  those  paru  are  shoekin^  to  honumtty  i 
fomed  with  looee  stones^  anil  covered  with  cIoJb  which  they  call  demUt  or  wHh 
heath,  Uoom«  or  broacfaee  of  fir:-«tliey  look  at  a  distance  like  so  many  blacH 
iiiole-hiUs.*/'(fiM«Mr«  SctfUaudy  vol.i.  131. 
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their  fialluig  into  the  dish  whea  I  have  been  eating." 

'  The  Higlilander  IS  ridiculously  attached  to  his  descent^ 
which,  like  the  Spaniard^  he  would  not  soil  by  labour,  even  a£ 
the  expense  of  his  existencef  An  English  lady,  in  a  bad.sU^te 
pf  health,  was  advised  to  go  among  the  hills,  and  try  the  effect 
^  drinkuig.g<>at's  milk*  In  a  morning's  ramble,  she  descried 
a  Highlapdec.in  full  dress,  basking  at  the  foot  of  a  mouqCaint 
wUk  hia  wife  and  her  mother  were  hard  at  work  in  reaping 
oal«%  She  asked  the  old  woman,  how  she  could  be  so  con* 
leilted  to  see  her  daughftef  labour  so  hard,  while  her  son-in-law 
was  an  idle  spectator  ?  *^  He  is  a  gbntlbman,*  "  she  replied, 
**  and  it  would  be  dis](^arageihent  in  him  to  do  such  work*  Mv 
daiu'hter  and  myself  are  sufficiently  honoured  by  his  alliance. 
'  '  Thus  is  decidedly  a  burlesque  upon  nobility  of  birth.  Du 
*  Johnson,  in  his  Tour,  observes,  that  the  inhabitants  of  moun* 
tains  form  a  distinct  race,  and  are  careful  to  preserve  their  g&-' 
nealQgie^. .  Men  in  a  soiaU  district  necessarily  min^  blood  by 
iBtermairiages ;  and  combine,  at  last,  into  one  fismoily,  with  a 
oomaaoa  intefest  in  tbe  honour  and  disgrace  of  every  indi-« 
vidual.  Then  begin  that  umon  of  affections,  add  co-operation 
of  endeavours,  tha^  constitute  a  dan.  Those  who  consider 
themselves  ennobled  by  their  &mily,  will  think  highly  of  their 
progenitors^  and  those  who,  through  successive  generations, 
live  always  together  in  the  same  place,  will  preserve  local  sto- 
ries and  herdUtary  preiudice$.  Thus  every  Highlander  «an 
talk  of  his  ancest<Nrs,  and  proudly  recount  the  outrages  they  suf- 
fered from  the  inhabitants  of  the  next  valley. 
.  We  find  very  ridioukMis  aneodotes,  however^  relating  to 
^^ gei^tiemm  fiper^y*'  vldA  ^^ gmtkmm  alehaase^keep&r^/'  &c« 
who  do  not  lose  one  ^tom  of  their  hereditary  rank  by  the  mean^- 
ness  of  thehr  calling.  These  talds  are  decidedly  at  variance 
with  what  has  been  previous^  advanced '  on  **  Shtkful  Gen- 
S^.'*  But  it  is  certain,  that  frugality  arid  poverty  went  hand 
In  hand.  ...  ! 

The  lady  of  a  lalr4,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Highland 
garrisons,  was  often  seen  on  th^  ramparts,  pn  a  Sunday,  inbrn^ 

'im    [fc     liL    II       -  -  -  ■   -     -    -  -  •  ■       .      .-- .     >  .- 

'  '*  'Ata  Ekiflifih  sotdier,  who  was  a  t)ird-catc1ier,  and'i»rovidccl  a  Highland  laird 
'tMk  tmMiMiB fbr  «lffe«Kerd9^of  his  faowka,  relates  the  following'  anecdote :-- 
lb  hMlobwrv»d»at  hit  .first  coming,  a  parcel  oi  dirty  dhUdren  haliaakedi, 
whoBilif  8mipoi<i€d  to  belong  to  eooic  poor  peasant :  he,  however^  discovered 
they  wwa  put  of  iihe  laird's  feunily;  and  that,  notwithstanding  thv^  were  so 
disregardaa*  W  yoan^  \9ufAf  abopi  t^  a^  of  fourteen,  \fiC%  ^nig  to  the  Uut; 
«^rBltyi  Mid  tike  aid^bl  dAu^ter*  about  iik^ecn;' always  uppeiired  gentMly 
dv4Sied.  ';.'■.'.       t  ..   i,'.i:.    :..i    ■•/    r  .  .'      •  » 
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mgj  going  twefootgJ  to  ki*,  wife  Iker  M>id  uniy iwg ! 

'81^  stoc&Dgs.  The  lariy  stopped  near  the  Idwte  amftelMf 
toilet,  assisted  by  the  maid  of  honour^'  and,  at  herBetiiKi>  thnm 
off  her  superfluous  ornaments. 

**  The  ordinary  girls  wear  nothing  upon  their  heads  untfl  they 
are  married  or  have  a  child^  except  somethnes.fl  fiUet  of  red  or 
blue  coarse  cloth,  of  which  they  ffre,  very  proitdv  bntofrtbu  that 
hair  hangs  down  over  the  lK>i«head;  like  that  of  a  wild  colt. 

"  If  they  wear  stocfklags^  wbiieh  is  vei^  rarei'  th«^  Ytf  them 
in  plaits  one  above  another  tmm:  the  amte  up  l»  Hk-  caUV  ^ 
nake  their  legs  appear  as  neav  as  thiSy  can  in  the  foiini  af  m 
cylinder;  but  I  think  I  have  seen  somethiagt  lite  tiiis  Amoagtfaa 
poor  German  refiigBe  women  and  the  Moorish^  m^  in  Loawkmi 
By  the  way,  these  girls,  if  they  have  nq<  pireii^nfiions  ,to  ftmilf 
(as  many  of  them  have,  though  in  n^)>  are  vain  of  beings  with 
child  by  a  gentleman;  and  when  he  makes  love  to  one  or  them, 
she  will  plead  her  excuse  in  sayine  he  undervalues  hiulself,  ana 
that  she  is  a  poor  girl  not  worth  his  tn^uble,  or  something. to  that 
purpose.  This  easy  compliance  proceeds  chiefly  fVom  a  kind  of 
ambition  established  by  opinion  and  custont;  fbr,  as  gen^lity  H 
of  all  things  esteemed  the  most  valnaUe  in  tMe  notion^of  tboifei 
peoptei  so  this  kind  of  commerce  readers  Mie  poor  plebeian  gkt; 
in  somemeasure,  superior  to  her  ftmner  equalsiT      ' 

It  might  reaaonabl]^  b^  supposed,  that  this  piv>claiBation  of 
wietcheoieaa  would  divest  the  chief  of  his  proud  siipttioiitf 
over  Ids  vassals ;  but  that  fatality  is  ca4refttlly  provided  ,apdnst» 
The  love  of  their  chief  is  inculcated  from  the  eariiest  dasrn  of 
perception  in  the  infant  mind;  from  which  ciicuttislaiMl?^>  oof 
author  observes,  he  is  fuUy  persuaded  that  the  Highlandee^liCy 
atieast,  as  fond  of  their  chiefs,  as  a  ^^FrmKimcm  u^  qf  ike 
Home  qf  Bcmrbm*' ' —  Ten^ra  nrntantmrJ 

*^  At  the  battle  of  Qlensh^eis^  in  the  rebellion  of  the  yea»  \Sf\9i 
a  gentleman  (George  Munro,  of  Culcairne).  for  whom  I  have  a 
great  esteem,  commanded  a  company  of  Highlandmen,  raised  out 
of  his  father's  clan,  and  entertained  at  his  own  expense.  Tliere 
he  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  thigh  from  a  party  of  ^  the 
rebel  Highlanders  posted  upon  the  declivity  of  a  mouittaliir,  tdiO 
kept  on  firing  at  him  after  he  was  down,  according -to  theic^wani 
of  discipline,  in  spending  much  fire  upon  one  single  officei^  which, 
distributed  among  the  body,  might  thin  the  ranks  of  tbf  jr.  enemy. 
When,  after  he  fell,  and  fouod  by  their  bebavioar  thaf.fwase  re» 
solved  to  dispatch  him  outright,  he  bid  bis  servant,  titio  "vhtH^hf, 
get  out  of  the  danger,  for  he  might  lose  his  life,  bUCc6iiI9  be  of 
no  manner  of  succour  or  service  lo  him  j  and  oaly^.desii^  himp 
that  when  he  returned  home,  he  would  let  his  father  and  Jrb 
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Amkily  know  that  be  liad  not  misbehaved.  Hereupon  the  High- 
lander  burst  out  into  tears;  and^  asking*  him  how  he  thought  he 
could  leave  him  in  that  condition^  and  what  they  would  think 
4>f  him  at  home,  set  himself  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  over 
^  huB  master,  and  received  several  wounds,  to  shield  him  from  further 
hurt;  till  one  of  the  clan,  who  acted  as  a  serjeant,  with  a  small 
party  dislodged  the  enemy,  after  having  taken  an  oath  upon  his 
dirk  that  he  would  do  it." 

Dalrymple>  in  his  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,  states,  that  the 
membors  of  every  tribe  were  tied  to  one  another,  not  only  by 
the  fcttdal,  but  the  patriarchal  bond ;  for,  while  the  individuals 
which  composed  it  were  vassals  of  their  own  hereditary  chief- 
tain, they  were  also  descended  from  his  fiunily,  and  coiild  count 
exactly  the  degree  of  their  descent;  so  that  the  revolutions  of 
time  eventually  converted  these  natural  principles  of  connec* 
lion,  between  the  chieftain  and  iiis  people,  into  the  most  sacred 
bond  of  human  life.  The  castle  of  the  diieftain  was  a  kind  of 
palace,  to  which  every  ipau  of  his  tribe  was  made  welcome,  and 
tefeeftained  according  to  his  station,  in  time  of  peace,  and  where 
th^  an  flocked  at  the  sound  of  war.  There  the  meannest  of 
the  dan,  believing  himself  to  be  as  well  bom  as  the  head  of  it, 
revered  his  chieftmn  in  respect  of  himself. 

Hence  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  ^vtry  Highlander  is  a  ge- 
nealogist. The  first  specimen  of  manhood*  in  a  young  chief- 
tun  was  dexterity  in  htm  ting.  The  next,  to  make  an  incursion 
-attended  with  extreme  hazard  on  some  neighbour,  with  whom 
he  Mras  at  open  variance,  and  to  carry  olF,  by  force  of  arms, 
whatever  catfle  fell  in  his  way.  In  this  manner,  conflicts  antf ' 
feuds  were  nourished,  and  kept  constantly  alive,  among  our 
Scottish' Highlanders. 

'  But  these  conflicts  ceased  almost  entirely  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  centmy;  and  hereditary  jurisdiction  M'Vis 
abolished  (as  we  have  stated)  in  17^3,  by  an  act  of  the  British 
legislature.  The  solemnities,  at  the  inauguration  of  a  chief- 
tarn,  are  no  more.  The  voice  of  the  bard  is  silent  in  the  hall. 
The  deeds  of  other  times  are  no  longer  recounted  as  incentives 
to  emulate  their  forefath«rs.  The  system  is  altogether  changed  ^ 
and  the  mamiers  of  civilized  Europe  are  rapidly  prevailing  ia 
the  remotest  comeits  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Western  Isles.   . 

0<ir  audior,  it  will  be  remei]^>ered^  treats  of  customs  prior  to 
this  legi^ative  act  of  refinement :  we  merely  offer  occasional 
comparisons.  '  ■ 

•  Vide  Campbell'f  ioumey,  vol.  i.  p.  IS5. 

Cjiij.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  May,  1815.  3  N 
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"  When  a  chief  goes  a  journqr  in  the  HiBi^or  mfd^cs  a  fmul 
▼iftit  to  an  equals  he  is  said  to  be  attended  by  j^l^  of  most  pitft^at 
the  officers  following,  viz,  .  . 

The  Hanchimm, 
Bofd — ^His  poet. 
Biodicr— Hia  apokeaman. 
V    GiZlt^mor^'— Carries  his  broadawoi4« 
GiUirca^ue — Carries  him>  when  on  foal^  oyer  the  foi^s. 
GiU^'ComiiraiiM — ^Leads  his  horse  in  rough  and  dangerous  ways* 

GiUif'imhemMntt^^^Tbe  banyige-mfOL 

The  P^— >Vho,  being.a  gentleiaan>  I  SouM  ^Y^  i^iMd.  hij9 

sooner*     And  lastly, 

The  Pwer'9  Gt% — Who  carries  the. bagpipe. 

''  There  are^  likewise,  some  gentlemen,  near  cS^kin^  wh^i  bear 

him  company;  and,  besides,  a  number  of  the  common  sort^  who 

have  no  particular  em^doyment,  but  follow  him  only  to  partake 

of  the  cheer.    I  must  own,  that  all  these  attendants],  and  the  pm- 

iband  respect  they  pav;  must  be  flaitteriug  enough,  though  the 

ei|u^page  has  ncme  of  the  best  appeanmce/' 

The  piper  is  an  indispensable  smj>end|^e  to  the  dimity  of  a 
chieftain;  he  slays  at  meals;  aa^  in  an  evenliig,  (Uv^ils  the 
company  with  his  native  strains.  Ilia  giily  holds  tl^  pipe  tiU 
he  begins;  and  the  nKMoent  he  }wi  dtim,  with  the  instminent 
b^  disdainfiilW  throws  it  on  tike  ground,  as  being  only  the  pas* 
sive  means  of  conveying  his  skiU  to  llie  ear^  and  not  a  prapcr 
weight  for  him  to  bear  at  otber  times.  >  But  the  gillf  snaftdias 
it  up,  which  is^  that  the  pipe  m«j  not  suffer  indignity. 

The  Higldand  dress  consisted  of  a  bcmnet  nyade  of  tbrum> 
without  a  brim,  a  short  coat,  a  waistcoat  longer  by  '6ve  qs  sis 
inches,  short  stocking,  and  brogues  or  p«mps  without  heels; 
they  cut  holes  in  their  brogues,  though  newly  made^  to  let  out 
the  water  when  they  had  far  totravd,and  rirers  to  pass.  This 
they  still  do,  to  preserve  their  feet  fhun  galling. 

**  Few  besides  gentlemen  wear  the  ^loz^;  that  ^  Hie  lueeches 
and  stodrings  all  of  one  piece,  and  drawn  on  logetlMr;  over  thb 
habit  they  wear  a  plaid^  which  i^  usually  three  yiusis  Iqtag  and  tw^ 
breadths  wide,  and  the  whole  garb  is  made  of  cl^eqttered  tartan  or 
plaiding:  this,  with  tiie  sword  and  pistol,  is  called  a  &22  dret$, 
>aftid  to  a  well-proportioned  man,  with  any  tolerable  air,  it  makes 
an  agveeaUe  figure.  Bat  this  you  have  seen  in  Xiondbn,  and  it  is 
chieiiy  thehr  mode  of  drsssing  whan  they  are  in  the  Lolrlands,  or 
when  they  niak«  a  neighboiiriag  viiit,.ar  g^aiQjr.wiitiPe  9m  l»iws 
backf  bat  when  those  among  them  who  travel  on  f^^Ai^^kave 
not  attendants  to  carry  them  over  the  waters,  tb^  vary  il  into  the 
9iiel^,  which  is  a  manner  I  am  about  to  describe. 

''  The  coBunoa  habit  of  the  otdimuy  HigUandeni  is  for  from 
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t>efiiig;  ateeptable  to  iffi^  eyet  tdtli  t^tem  a  smaH  part  of  the  plaid^ 
IMldch  iff  not  so  large  asth^  toUftxi^,  is  set  in  folds,  and  girt*  round 
tte  waists  to  make  of  it  a  sbort  petticoat  that  reaches  half  way 
down  the  thi^;  and  the  yestis'brovght  over  the  sltoolders,  and 
Mien  faateneabefbre,  belov^the  neck,  often  with  a  fork,  and  some- 
times with  a  bodkin,  or  sharpened  piece  of  stick,  so  that  they 
make  pretty  near  the  a^)pearance  of  the  poor  women  in  London, 
when  they  bring  their  gowns  over  their  heads  to  shelter  them 
tt6tti  the  rain,  in  this  way  of  wearing  the  plaid,  they  have  some* 
times  nothing  else  to  coyer  them,  and  are  often  barefoot;  but 
tottie  I  hare  seen  shod  with  a  kind  of  pumps  made  out  of  a  raw 
cow-hide,  with  the  habr  turned  outward,  which  being  ill  made, 
the  wearer'ii  fleet' looked  something  like  those  of  a  rough-footed 
hen  or  pigeon :  tliese  are  called  mHtrrants,  and  are  not  only  of« 
fendive  to  the  d%ht,  but  intolerable  to  tlie  smell  of  those  who 
are  near  them.  The  stocking  rises'  no  higher  than  the  thick  of  the 
calf;  and  flrom  the  middle  of  the  thigh  to  the  middle  of  the  lef 
is  a  naked  space,  which,  bein^  exposed  to  all  weathers,  become^ 
tanned  and  freckled;  and  the  joint  being  mostly  infected  with  the 
country  distemper,  the  whole  is  very  disagreeable  to  the  eye.-— 
*rhis  dfesi  is 'called  the  quelt;  and,  for  the  most  part,  they  wear 
the  petticoat  so  very  short,  that  in  a  windy  day,  going  up  a  hiU^ 
or  stooping,  the  indecency  of  it  is  plahily  discovered. 

*^  AHighlahd  gentleman  told  me  one  day,  merrily,  as  we  were 
speaking  St  a  dangerous  pvecipice  we  had  passed  over  together, 
that  s  lady  of  a*  m^le  fkmuy  had  complained  to  him  very  seriously, 
Ihat  as  she  was  goin^  over  the  same  place  with  a  gilly,  who  was 
upon  an  upper  path  leading  her  horse  with  a  long  string,  she 
was  so  terrified  with  the  sight  of  the  abyss,  that,  to  avoid  it,  she 
was  forced  to  look  up  towards  the  bare  Highlander  all  the  way 
fong." 

With  the  ardloiffy  people,  the  plaid  is  a  dress  by  day^  and  a 
bed  by  night.  When  constrained  to  lie  among  the  hills  in  cold 
dry  windy  weather,  they  sometimes  soak  the  plaid  in  a  river; 
anud  then,  holding  up  a  omier  of  it  a  little  above  their  heads^ 
they  torn  themadves  nrnnd  and  lound,  tiU  they  we  enveloped 
by  the  whole  mantle.  They  then  lie  down  on  the  ^eath,  upon 
the  leeward  side  of  s<mie  hill,  when  the  wet,  and  the  warmth  of 
their  bodies,  make  a  steam  like  that  of  a  boiling  kettle.  Thin 
adoption,  by  thickening  the  stufF,  prevents  thewmd  irom  pene- 
trating, and  keepd  them  warm. 

On  AGRICULTURE— * 

"  The  Highlanders  have  a  notion,  that  the  moon  in  a  clear 
night,  ripens  their  com  much  more  tlum  a  sunslnny day:  fbr  this 
they  plrad  experience;  yet  they  cannot  say  by  what  rule  they 
make  the  comparison.  But,  by  this  opinion  of  theirs,  I  think  they 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  thosetwo  planets. 
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"  In  larger  Urm^,  belonging  fo  geiill«inM  of  the-  clan,  whart 
there  are. any  number  of  women  employed  in  harvest-worfc)  they 
all  keep  time  together,  by  several  barbarous  tones  of  the  voices 
mid  stoop  and  rise  together,  as  regularly  as  a  mak  of  aoldieM 
when  they  ground  their  arms.  Sometimes  they  are  incited  to 
their  work  by  the  sound  of  a  bagpipe  |  and,  by  either  of,  these, 
they  proceed  with  great  akcri^,  it  being  disgroce^l  for  any  one 
to  be  out  of  time  with  the  sickle.  They  use  the  same  .tone,  or  a 
piper,  when  they  thicken  (he  new-woven  plaadtng^  instead  of  a 
fulling-mill. 

"  This  is  done  by  six  or  eight  women  sitting  upon  tbe  ground, 
near  some  river  or  rivulet,  in  t^o  opposite  ranks,  with  the  wet 
cloth  between  them;  their  coats  are  tucked  up,  and  with  their 
naked  feet  they  strike  one  against  another's,  keeping  exact  time 
iks  above-mentioned.  Ai^d  among  numbers  of  men,  eofiployed  in 
any  wo^k  that  requires  strength  apd  joint  labour,  as  the  launching 
a  large  boat,  or  t^e  like,  they  must  have  the  piper  to  Regulate  their 
time,  as  well  as  usky,  to  keep  up  their  spirits  in  the  performance  ^ 
for  pay  they  often  have  little,  or  none  at  all. 

"  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  thelligblanders  boast 
^ow  much  their  country  might  be  improved,  and  that  it  would 
prodpce  doi;ble  iffaat  it  does  at  present,  if  better  husbandry  were 
introduced  ampng  them.  For  my  own  part,  it  was  always  tl^ 
only  amusement  1  had  among  the  Hills,  to  observe  every  minute 
thing  in  my  way;  and  I  do  assure  you,  1  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  ihe  least  spot  that  would  bear  com  uncultivated,  not  even 
upon  the  sides  of  the  hills,  where  it  could  be  no  otherwise  broke 
up  than  with  a  spade :  and,  as  for  manure  to  supply  the  salts,  and 
enrich  the  ground,  they  have  hardly  any.  In  summer,  their  cattle 
are  dispersed  about  the  sJieelmgs,  and  almpst  all  the  rest  of  th^ 
year  in  other  parts  of  the  bills;  and,  therefore,  all  the  dung  thej 
can  have,  must  be  from  the  trifling  quantity  made  by  ,%h^  cattle 
while  they  are  in  the  house.  I  never  knew  or  heard  of  any  lime- 
stone, chalk,  or  niarl,  they  have  in  the  country ;  and*  if  some  of 
their  rocks  might  serve  for  limestone,  in  that  ease  ^eir  kUns,  car^^ 
rtage,  and,fud,  woidd  render  it  so  expensive,  it  would  be  ^the 
same  thing  to  them  as  if  there  was  none.  Their  great  depcnd<t 
ance  is  upon  the  nitre  of  the  snow ;  and  thpy  lameiit  the  disap^ 
pointment  if  it  does  not  fall  early  in  the  season.  Ye^  I  haw 
known,  in  some,  a  great  inclination  to  improvement^  and  shalf 
only  instance  in  a  very  small  matter,  which,  peKhaps,  may  be 
thought  too  inconsklerable  to  mention.  Not  far  fix)m  Fort  Wil* 
Ham,  I  have  seen  women  with  a  little  horse-dung  brought  upon 
their  backs,  in  creeU,  or  baskets,  frpm  thaX  garrisonV  and,  on 
then:  knees,  spreading  it  with  their  hands  upon  the  land,  and  even 
breaking  the  balls,  that  every  part  of  the  little  spot  anight  have  its 
4ue  proportion. 

"  These  women  have  several  times  bronght  me  hay  to  the  fort, 
which  was  modQ  from  f^rass  cut  with  a  knife  by  the  way  side  j^ 
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and.  from  ttnfi.I  Ivtve  bought  two  or  tbree  pennyworths ;  from 
another^  Uie  porchafle  baa  been  a  groat  -,  but  sixpenny  worth  was 
fL-  most  CDttsideffahle  bargain.  At  their  return,  from  the  hay« 
marked  they  carried  away  the  dung  of  my  stable^  (which  was  one 
end  of  a  dwdiipg-hut)  in  manner  above  mentioned. 

''  SpeaJcing  of  grass  ^d  hay»  it  comes  to  my  remembrance^ 
that  in  .passing  through  a  space  between  the  mountains,  not  far 
from  Keppooh,  in  Lool|aber>  I  observed  in  the  hollow  (though 
too  narrow:  to  admit  much  of  the  sun)  a  greater  quantity  of  grass 
(han  I  remembered  to  have  seen  in  any  such  spot  in  the  inner 
paMs  of  the  Highhtnds.  It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  when  it 
was  grown  flank  and  flagged  pretty  much,  and  therefore  I  was  in- 
clttoed  to  ask  why  the  owner  did  not  cut  it?  To  this  I  was  an- 
swered, it  never  had  been  mowed,  but  was  left  every  year  a^  na* 
tural  hay  for  the  cattle  in  winter,  that  is,  to  lie  upon  the  ground 
like  litter,  and  (according  to  their  description)  the  cows  routed 
for  it  in  the  snow,  like  hogs  In  a  dunghill:  but  the  people  have 
no  barns  fit  to  pontain  a  quantity  of  hay,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  secure  it  in  mows  from  the  tempestuous  eddy  winds, 
which  would  soon  carry  it  over  the  mountains:  besides,  it  could 
not  well  be  made,  by  reasop  pf  rains  and  want  of  sun,  and  there- 
fore t|ie^  think  it  best  to  ki  it  lie,  as  it  does,  with  the  roots  in  the 
ground. '< 

''  The  advantage  of  enclostires  is  a  mighty  topic  with  the  High- 
landers, thoiigh  they  cannot  spare  for  grass  one  inch  of  land  that 
will  bear  corn;  or,  if  they  could,  it  would  be  a  much  more  ex- 
pensive way  of  grazing  their  cattle  than  letting  them  run,  as  they 
do,  in  tb^e  hills ;  but  enclosures,  simply  as  such,  do  not  better  the 
soil,  or,  if  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  an  advantage  to  it,  where 
is  the  Highland  tenant  that  can  lay  out  ten  shillings  for  that  pur- 
pose? and  what  would  he  be  gainer  by  it  in  the  end,  but  to  have 
his  rent  raised,  or  his  farm  divided  with  some  other?  Or,  lastly, 
where  are  the  number  of  Highlanders  that  would  patiently  suffer 
such  an  inconvenient  innovation  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  nature  has 
sufficiently  enclosed  their  lands  by^  the  feet  of  the  surrounding 
mountains.  -Now,  after  what  has  been  said,  where  can  this  im- 
provement be? 

"  Bu^,  it  seems,  .they  liad  ^rather  you  should  think  them  igno- 
rant, lazy,  or  any  thing  else>  than  entertain  a  bad  opinion  of  their  . 
cpuntiry.    But  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  head. 

'*  Their  rent  is  chiefly  paid  in  kind,  that  is  to  say,  great  part  of 
it  in  several  species  arising  from  the  product  of  the  farm  5  such 
as  barley,  oatmeal,  and  what  they  call  eusUms^  as  sheep,  lambs, 
poultry,  butter,  he, ',.  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  is  paid  in  money, 
or  an  addition  of  9ome  qne^of  the  afofe-mentioned  species,  if 
money  be  wanting. 

''  The  gentlemen,  who  are  near  relations  to  the  chief,  hold 

firetty  large  farms,  if  the  estate  will  allow  it,  perhaps  twenty  or 
hirty  pounds  a  year  y  and  they  again,  generally,  parcel  them  out 
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lo  under  tcaatil»  ill  snmU  ptNtioiM.  fivvee  fl^omev,  Hiitbf  Meh 
•  dii^isioii  of  an  old  form,  (part  of  an  upper  tefeaiil%  ttoMinglt 
vuppose  among  eight  persons,  each  of  them  pf^rs  afiHeigbfthpad  of 
ererj  thing,  even  to  the  fraction  of  a  eapon,  which  camKil  ia  the 
nature  of  it  be  paid  in  kind,  but  the  Talue  of  it  is  caat  in  with  the 
reat  of  fhe  rent;  and,  notwithstanding  the  above^menttooed  cus* 
tomt  are  placed  in  an' upper  tenant's  rentaT,  yet  they  prope¥!(y  be^ 
long  to  the  dhief,  fM*  the  maintenance  of  the  fomily  in  provisions. ' 
mfory  year,  after  the  harvest,  the-  sheriff*  of  -the  county,  or  his. 
40p«^,  together  with  a  jury  of  ianded-  men,  sets  a  r^te  upoto  coni 
proiritioBa ;  and  the  eualaiH  of  the  oomntry  reg«Mea^  the  resti*' 

The  following  is  offered  by  our  authocy  aa  a  geouaia  sgmih 
men^  taken  from  a  Highfauui  rent-nil : 
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•Bii^  tUt  irilifidC  ifpcUr  8mgtri»v  ^eiiit  is  known  thit 
liwiy  of  Ihs  Higldwd  temoftB  mtdntain  a  (asaSfy  jxpan  a  ftrnr 
df  twtfliFft  itteifa^  Seiyts^ptertmnuin^  which  is  thirteen  shillings 
ffid  fcui^pence  dteiling,  with,  perhaps,  a  cow,  or  two  or  tbree 
shteb  or  goats.  Hie  rental  is  frecjaentljr  still  less.  The  ga- 
flrmng-in  of  rents  is  caUed  upl^fH^  them ;  and  Ihe  stealing  ct 
cows  they  call  lifting^  as  if  it  were  only  collecting  their  dues. 

^  Rotooy  McGregor  ^^>-*4m  Pennaat-^'^  was  a  dktinguished 
Eesa  in  tiie  latter  end  of  the  ^ast,  and  beginning  of  the  pm  tuft 
eaitory.  He  opntributod  greally  tow»ds  fonmag  his  proJbs- 
sicHi  into  a  sdenoe.  The  Duke  of  Montrose,  unfortunately  fer 
hAi  Grace,  was  M^Qtegor's  neighboiir;  foif  he  ftmuently  col«- 
lected  tibe  Duke's  rents,  whic^  he  extorted  fiom  the  tenants^ 
giving  Ihem  formal  discharges.  <  One  of  the  tenants  l>eii^  un** 
able  to  p^  his  rent,the  Duke's  foctor  ordered  the  catQe  to  be 
seized.  Kobroy,  hearing  this,  sent  the  tenant  money  to  pay 
his  rent^  but  he  aAerwatds  waylaid  the  foctor,  took  it  Aon 
him,  and  presented  it  to  the  poor  tenant.  And  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  Duke  to  bring  the  dqiredator  to  justice,  so 
strongly  protected  was  he  by^several  gi^at  men,  to  whom  he 
wasn^foL" 

Robroy,  however,  had  his  good  qualities.  He  spent  his  re^ 
venue  generously ;  and  was  a  firm  friend  to  the  widow  and 
orphan.  Theft  and  plunder,  instead  of  being  infomous,  wen; 
reckoned  the  most  wholesome  exercises  of  youth  in  the  days 
we  treat  of.  The  greatest  robbers*  were  used  to  preserve  Ik>s- 
pitality  to  those  who  came  to  their  housesj  and,  like  the  Wild 
Arabs,  observed  the  strictest  honour  towaids  their  guests,  or 
those  who  placed  implicit  confidence  in  theniJ  The  Kennedies, 
two  common  thieves,  took  the  young  IVetender  under  then* 
{votectioti,  and  kept  him  wi&  faith  inviolate,  notwithstanding 
they  knew  an  immense  r^ivard  was  offered  for  his  head.  Tiiey 
often  robbed  for  his  support;  and,  to  supply  him  with  linen, 
they  once  surprised  the  baggage  horses  oi  one  joI  our  general 
officers.  They  ofted  weait  in  disguise  to  Invsrness,  to  buy  pro-' 
visions  for  him.-  At  length,  a  very  considerable  time  after- 
WsrBs,  one  of  these  poor  fdiows,  who  had  virttie  sufficient  Co 
resbt  die  temptation  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  was  hanged 
for  stealing  a:cow^  value  thirty  shiBingsi  The  magnanimity 
of  the  Spartan  boy' does  not  excel  that  o^' these  mountain 
robbers.  -  *  ^     . 

'      A  Highland  w<)iiian  begged  cliarify  x>f^*  Lowland  laird's 
kuly,  who,  among' ofiier  questions, -a&ed  her  petitioner  how 

"   ■     ■  ■         ■  I  ii  ij  II.       I    I  ■   .1  ■  ■■ li^— ^t      I 
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many  husband'^'she  had  had.  ^<  Three/'  was  the  rq>lr.^^^ 
«*  Were  they  kind  to  you  >"  contlntted  the  Uuly.  "Tlic  'tmr^ 
firsts' ^  answered  the  poor  woman,  ''were  honest  men,  axul 
careful  of  their  family,  for  they  both  died  for  the  law*-^that  is, 
nfere  hanged  for  theft.  But,  as  to  the  last— -hoot,  upon  the 
fulthy  peast  I  he  dy'd  at  hame,  like  an  auld  dug,  upon  a  puckl^ 
o'  strac*" 

But,  although  there  was  not  formerly  a  chieftain*  who  did 
not  keep,  in  some  remote  valley  in  tiie  depths  of  woods  md 
socks,  whole  tribes  of  thieves,  in  readiness  to  let  loose.against 
his  neighbours,  when  found  expedient,  either  from  a  real  or  an 
imaginary  injury,  thb  morals  of  the  Highlands  have  now  as* 
sumed  a  loftier  character.  Security  and  civilization  nowpos* 
aess  every  part.  From  former  habit  it  lost  all  appearance  of 
criminality;  they  considered  it  labouring  in  t^^  vocation — as 
Faktaff  did:  or,  like  Shakspeare,  who  followed  the  profession 
of  his  ancestors,  and  considered  skill  in  deer  stealing  as  ho- 
nourable as  skiU  at  the  Olympic  games*  Our  aothor's  anec- 
dotes, on  this  head,  are  extremely  curious. 

A  man  was  arraigned  in  a  court  of  justice  for  stealing  a  xnuo^ 
ber  of  cattle.  The  indictment  set  forth,  that  he,  as  a  common 
thiel^  had  lain  wait,.&c.  &c.  Upon  which  the  Highlander  ex.- 
claimed^  ''Common  tief!  common  tief! — steal  ane  cow,  twa 
cow,  |>e  common  tief:  lift  hundred  cow,  dat  be  slientilman's 
trovers." 

This  iMalls  to  our  memory  Dr.  Aikin's  scene'  between  the 
^'two  KounEns,"  Alexander  the  Great,  and  aThraeian  soldier. 

Alest.  State,  what  art  tliou  but  a  robber — a  base  dishonest 
robber? 

Thrac.  And,  what  ii  a  conqueror?  Have  not  you,  too, 
gone  about  the  earth  like  an  evil  genius,  blasting  the  fair  fruits 
of  peace  and  indujstry ;  plundering,  ravaging,  killing,  without 
law — without  justice — ^merely  to  gratify  an  insatiable  lust  of 
ambition  ?  *  AU  that  I  have  done  to  a  single  district  with  a  hun- 
dred followers^  you  have  done  to  whole  nations  with  a  hundred 
thousand*  If  I  have  stripped  individuals,  you  Iiave  ruined  mo- 
narchs.  If  I  hav«  burnt  a  few  hamlets,  you  have  desobted 
whole  kingdoms.  What  then  is  the  dii&renoe,  but  that  you 
were  bom  a  prince,  and  I  a  private  man*  You  ha^e  been  able 
to  become  a  mightier  robber— that  is.alH 

The  adage  in  the  Lowlands,  "Shew  me  a  Highlander,  and 
I  will  shew  you  a  thief,"  is  most  illiberaL  The  Highlanders 
paid  a  sacred' regard  to  their  oath;t  but,  as  superstition  ammg 

*  Vidft  Peonaat'fi  ScoUaad.  f  Ibid. 
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a  banditti  m^t  lofdHUy  supersede  pietjr^  eaeh,  like  the  <fistmct 
&nstB  of  indiani^  had  his  particular  object  of  venaration.  One 
would  swear  upon  his  diric^  and  dread  the  penalty  of  peijury, 
yet  OBtake  no  scrapie  of  forswearing  himself  upon  the  Bible.  A 
seoond  would  pay  the  same  respect  to  the  name  of  his  chief- 
tain:  A  third  Wouki  be  most  religiously  bound  by  the  sacred 
book:  a  fourth  regarded  none  of  these  three^  and  swore  by 
his  crucifix.  All  were  equally  inviolable. 
,  Our  author,  however,  accuses  4he  Highlanders  of  being  a  re- 
vengeful, bkKMi-thirsty  people. 

^^  Yet  truth  oUige6  me  jto  confess^  that  in  some  parts  there  re^ 
mi^ins  among  the  natives  ai  kiod  of  Spanish  or  Italian  inclination 
to  revenge  themselves,  as  it  were  by^  proT^y,  of  those  who  they 
think  have  injured  them,  or  interfered  with  their  inte^st.  Out  of 
many  enormities  I  shall  only  mentioij.  two. 

"'  The  first  was, — that  being  oiTended,  though  very  unreason- 
ably, with  h  gentleman  even  of  his  own  name  and  clan,  he,  by 
horrid  commerce  with  one  who  governed  another  tribe  in  the  ab* 
sence  of  his  chief,  agreed  with  nim  fbr  a  parcel  of  assassins  to 
smrder  his  vassal,  and  bring  him  his  head,  I  suppose,  as  a 
voucher.  The  person  devoted  to  death  happened  to  be  absent  the 
night  the  murderers  oame  to  his  house,  and  therefore  t|ie  villains 
revived  not  id  go  away  empty  handed,  but  tt>  take  hii  daughter's 
head  in  lieu  of  his  own;  which  the  poor  creature  perceiving,  was 
frighted  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  has  not  recovered  her  uhder^ 
standing  to  this  day.  The  servant  maid  they  abused  with  a  dhck 
m  a  butcherly  manner,  too  shameful  to  be  described.  To.  be 
short,  the  neighbours,  though  at  some  distance,  hearing  the  cries 
and  shrieks  of  the  females,  took  the  alarm,  and  the  inhuman 
monsters  made  their  escape. 

''  The  other  violence  related  to  a  gentleman  who  lives  near  this 
town,  and  was  appointed  umpire  in  a  litigated  aiTair  by  the  chief 
and  the  other  party;  and,  because  this  laird  thought  he  could  not^ 
with  any  colour  of  justice^  decide  in  favour  of  the  chief,  his  cattle, 
that  were  not  far  from  his  hduse,  were'  some  hocked,  and  the  rest 
of  them  killed;  but  the  owner  oftheni,  as  the  other,  was  absent 
that  night,  in  all  probability  suspecting  (or  having  some  private 
intelligence  of)  his  danger.  And  when  this  horrid  butchery  was 
finished,  the  suffians  went  to  his  house,  and  wantonly  diverted 
themselves  in  telling  the  servants  they  had  done  their  master  a 
good  piece  of  service,  for  they  had  sav^  him.  the . eticpense  of  ii 
butcher  to  kill  his  cattle;  and  I  have  been  told,  that  the  next 
morning  there  were  seen  a  number  of  calves  sucking^ at  the  dugs 
of  the  dead  cows.  But  two  of  them  were  after^vards  apprehended 
and  executed." 

I  happened— continues  our  author-— to  be  at  the  house  of  a 
Crit.  Rbv.  Vol.  I.  May,  1815.  3  O 
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certain  chiefs*  when  the  cbkft^  of  a  tribe  helMging  to  i 
Iher  claa  cai^^  to  qjis^e  a  visit*  After  taUd^i^  im  dUferat  anb* 
jects^  I  told  him  I  thoi^t  some  of  his  people  had  mt  liehMred 
towsords  me>  in  a  particular  afiuc>  vmx  that-  chUilkf  I  wak^at 
have  expected  fsesa  the  d^n.  He  started^-^and  tnunediatN  ~ 
with  an  air  of  fieroeaess^  cliq^ped  hi«  hand  to  his  broadswe 
and  Udd  xoe,  if  I  requested  it^  he  woiild  send  me  tivo  or  tiumt 
of  their  heads.f 

Adam  ^mith^  i^  bi^  Wealth  of  Nations^  observe^  that  ^<  ihe 
common  people  in  Scotland,  who  are.  fed  with  oatmeal,  aie,  ia 
general,  neither  so  strong  nor  so  handsome  as  the  same  rank  of 
pepple  in  Engltmd,  who  are  fed  with  wheaten  brsad.  ^ey 
neither  work  so  weU,  nor  look  so  well ;  and,  as  there  is  not  the 
same  difference  between  the  people  of  fashion  in  the  two  oomi- 
tties,  experience  would  seem  to  shew,  that  the  food  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  Scotland  is  not  so  suitable  to  the  human  oon^- 
tution,  as  that  of  their  neighbours  of  the  same  rank  in  England. 
But  it  seems  to  be  otherwise  with  potatoes.  Thie  chainneui 
porters,  and  coal-heavers,  in  JLondod,  and  those  unfortunate 
women  who  live  by  prostitution — the  strongest  meo^  and  the 
most  beautiful  women,  perhaps,  in  the  Biittth  dominions — arc 
f  aid  tq  be  the  greater  part  of  them  bom  the  knmest  rank  of 
people  in  Ireland,  who  are  generally  fed  with  this  root.  No 
food  can  affind  a  more  decisive  proof  of;  its  nourishing^  quality, 
or  of  its  being  peculiariy  smtable  to  the  health  of  tli^  human 
oon8tit«ition/'  -^  , 
.  ^  The  Highlander,  notwithstanding,  walks  nimbly  and  up- 
right; insomuch,  that  the  meanest,  among  thjem,  and  id  the 
most  remote  parts,  are  perfectly  free  from  the  clumsy  stooping 
.-....'    ft     '  • 

♦  The  chiefs,  bein^now  deprived  of  their  jurisdiction,  have  alrendv  Jost  xntck 
<tf  their  ittflueftce ;  and^  as  they  gradually  degenerate  from  patriarchal  rulers  to 
rapaciQiiftlaQdkiKds,  they ^iU  divest  tberoselvesof  the  little  that  mnaitis.  lli^t 
du;iiUy  which  thcv  derived  from  as  opium  of  their  nditosy  impDrteiioe,  the  law 
which  disarmed  them  Las  abated.  An  old  g«aUeman  t^at  Ml^i^te^  hinsatf 
with  the  recollection  of  better  da^'s,  related  that  fo'rW.  years  aeo  a  chieftain 
walked oat»iittaided  by  ten  or  twelve  followers,  with  their  arm^ttltnr.  "Hiat 
aaUnnitng  rabble  has  now  oeased.  The  chief  baa  lost  his  formiaaUetetfaiue. 
and  the  Highlander  walks  his  heath  unarmed  ami  defienoeleMy  with  the  peace- 
able submission  of  a  French  peasant,  or  an  £ngbsh  cotta^r.7— i)r.  ft/«Afuwi. 

j-  A  Highland  chief  had  occasion  for  three  or  four  of  his  cla^,  at  that  time  em- 
ployed in  another's  service.  When  about  to  dischai^ge  them,  li  offered  each 
sixpence  aday,  m  consideration,  not  only  of  his  labours/but  of  his  bcingtaken  , 
from  other  employ.  This  he  considered  great  wagw,  «ven  if  thepeopla  hadnot 
been  of  his  dan  :  but  they  were  dissatiaAed,  and  remonstmted,  t^  thtf.  had 
^  been  taken  away,  from  sixteen  pence  a  day  to  receive  sixpence*  «*  Formerly," 
exclaimed  the  chief,  *•  had  these  people  dared  to  have  said  half  so  much,  they 
would  have  been  carried  to  the  next  rock,  and  precipitated."  The  Tarpeiaa 
rock,  if  gifted  with  speech,  oouki  not  paraltel  this  boast  of  despotism ! 
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jail otfmtJSM^iA ^euaiKtoy.  Tliej ara sMdy in tbe niidflt of 
their  poverty^  which  circumstaniee  altechei  to  thdr  fetidly*- 
cherished  family  pride« 

A  Highland  town  is  composed  of  a  few  huts  for  dwelBngs^ 
with  bams  and  stables;  very  diminutive,  and  so  irregularly 
placed,^  that  they  resemble  heaps  of  mud,  more  than  habi-. 
tations»  Tliese  are  built  in  glens  and  straths,  which  are  the 
conk  countries,  near  rivers  and  rivulets;  and  also  on  the  bcNrderB 
of  lakes,  iwhere  the  infaabitwts  find  arable  land  for  the  support 
of  theif  fiMBihes.  .  . 

IW  i»  farther  eonroboiafted  inGanset's  Tour.  Ilunr  eot** 
tages,'he  tells  tts,  are  i»  general  miserable  htMtations,  buillF 
ef  roittid  stones  without  any  cement,  thatehed  wich  sods;  and 
sometimes  heatt.  They  are  generdly,  ahhotigfa  not  always^ 
divided  by  a  vricker  parti^on  ihto  two  apartments,  in  the  larger 
of  which  the  family  reside.  It  serves,  likewise,  as  a  sleeping 
room  for  them  all*  In  the  middle  of  this  room  is  the  fire^ 
made  of  peat  placed  on  the4oor;  and  over  it,  by  means  of  a' 
hook^  hangs  the  pot  for  ibessing  their  victual*.  There  il,  Are* 
qiiently,  a  hole  id  the  loof  to  give  exit  to  the  smoke;  but  thitf 
is  not  directly  over  the  fire,  on  aooount  of  the  rain,  and  voy 
little  of  tbe  s«ioke  finds  ita  way  out  of  it.  Thegreatest  ptfrt, 
after  haviog'fiHed  every  cMoer-oC  therdooi,  issues  oat  at  the 
door:-  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  unaeoustoBHid  to  it^ 
tor  breathe  in  the  hut.  The  other  apartment,  to  which  you  eA«* 
ter  by  the  door,  is  reserved  for  cattle  and  poultry,  when  these 
donotdioose  tomessandkMJ^with  thefamiljF- 

This  characteristic  feature  of  native  poveity  is  enlarged  in 
Knox's  View  of  the  British  Empire.  .That  intelligent  traveller 
informs  us,  that  ^^  during  winter,  when  the  grouncU  are  coveted 
with  snow,  and  when  the  naked  wilds  aSard  them  neither  shel- 
ter nor  subsistence  the  few  cows,  small,  loan,  and  ready  to 
drop  from  want  of  pasturage,  are  brought,  into  tiie  but,  and* 
shate  with  the  famtty  in  thdr  slender  stock  of.iMeal.  The 
cattle^  thus  sustained,  are  bled  ooca»onally,  to  a^rd  nojiirish- 
ment  for  the  children,  after  die  Uood  has  beea  boiled  and 
made  into  cakes."  Add  to  thi»  catalogue  of  internal  misery;^ 
that  which  the  Highlander  ha$  to  encounter  frQm  tviithout*. 
The  war.  of  element»--*4he  impetuous  torrent  sweeping  every 
thing  before  it^^he  thunder  of  the  heavens  reverbi^aBng  In 
echoing  peals  througho^t  the  mountains-^be  viokaee  of  tlie 
winds  rendered  temfimlly.  furious  bf  beuig  c^fined  by  the. 
narrow  pent  of  deep  valleys— ^nd,  the.3now  coiled  up  in  heaps^.  * 
that  interrupt  the  interoouisQ  of  a  wfaok  district ! 

3  O  2 
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In  heavy  drifts  of  snaWj  the  following  desperate  ihethod  19 
used  to.  open  a  communication : 

''  If  the  hjutts  are  at  any  distance  asunder^  one  of  them  begins 
at  the  edge  of  the  snow  next  to  his  dwelling,  and  waving  his  body 
trom  side  to  side,  presses  forward,  and  squeezes  it  from  him  on 
either  hand ;  and  if  it  be  higher  than  his  head,  he  breaks  down 
ihat  part  with  his  hapds.  Thus  he  proceeds  till  he  comes  to  ano- 
ther hut;  and  when  some  of  them  are  got  together,  they  go  on' 
in  the  same  manner  to  open  a  way  for  the  cattle  ^  and  in  thus 
doing  they  relieve  one  another,  when  too  wet  and  weary  to  pro-i 
ceed  further,  till  the  whole  is  completed.  Yet,  notwithttanding 
all  their  endeavours,  their  cattle  are  sometimes  lost. 

"  As  this  may  seem  to  you  a  little  too  extraordinary^  and  you 
will  believe  I  never  saw  it,  I  shall  assure  you  I  had  it  from  a  gen- 
ileman^  who  being  nearly  related  to  a  chief,  has  therefore  a  con-, 
siderable  farm  in  the  inner  Highlands,  and  would  not  deceive  me 
in  a  fact  that  does  not  recommend  his  country ;  of  which  he  is  as 
jealous  as  any  one  I  have  known  on  this  side  the  Tweed." 

'  A  drift  of  snoWj  like  that  above  described,  is  alledged,  by 
historians,  to  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  Swedish  anny,  in  the 
last  expedition  of  Charles  XII. 

When  a  son  is  born^-eontinues  our  author"-^  the  chief  of 
a  family,  there  generally  arises  a  contention  among  the  vassals^ 
which  of  them  sHall  have  the  fostering  <^  ther child,  when  it  is 
taken  from  the  nurse;  and,  by  this  means,  such  differences  are 
sometimes  fomented,  as  are  scarcely  ever  after  thoroughly  re- 
conciled. The  happy  man  who  succeeds  in  his  suit,  is  inva- 
riably styled  foster  father ;  and  his  children,  the  foster  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  young  laird. 

Our  readers  will  have  discovered,  throughout  these  latter 
passages,  so  strong  an  affinity  between  the  ^unily  affections  in 
Scotch  and  Irish  peasantry,  that  the  same  tale  would  charac- 
.  terize  either  people.  And  their  national  approximation  is  still 
more  powerfully  c<MToborated  in  their  native  languages.  The 
Highland  Erst  is  a  tongoe  i^nknown  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land. This  is  either  a  corruption  of  the  Irish,  qr  riee  versa^ 
Certain  it  is,  that  an  Irish  traveller  would  converse  freely  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Highland  mountains. 

Their  funeral  ceremony  of  lamentation,  or  waking  a  corpse, 
is  neariy  similar.  The  Scotch  mourners  cover  their  heads  with 
a  small  piece  of  cloth,  mostly  green,  and  every  now  and  then 
break  out  into  a  hideous  howl,  and  Ho-bo-bo-bo-boo,  precisely 
as  they  do  at  an  Irish  wake.  This  ceremony  the  Highlanders 
rail  C0RONOCH5  it  is  the  cause  of  excessive  drinking,  and  often 
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leads  to  mischievous  and  bloody  broils;  for  all  who  have  arms 
in  their  possession  attend^  fiilly  accoutred^  at  the  Coronoch. 

0ur  author  dwells  upon  the  second  sight,  and  belief  in  witch- 
craft, so  prevalent  in  the  Highlands,  which  he  strongly  enforces 
by  a  variety  of  well-attested  anecdotes,  tending  to  confirm  the 
assurance,  that  ignorance  and  bigotry  are  often  companions 
through  lifip. 

We  will  not  extend  our  review,  presuming  we  have  already 
been  sufficiently  diffuse;  but  we  cannot  resist  to  add,  that  the 
perusal  of  this  work  has  afforded  us  great  pleasure.  The  detail 
is  perfectly  free,  sim]ple,  and  natuial.  No  affected  efforts  to 
stfMnp  it  with  conviction ;  on  the  contrary,  a  general  flow  of 
candour  pervades  the  whole  correspondence,  whiph  is,  perhaps, 
its  best  recommendation.  The  emtor's  notes,  some  of  which 
we  have  brought  into  action,  are  collated  with  much  care,  and 
are  illustrative  of  his  text.  The  customs  and  manners  of  the 
Lowlanders,  as  narrated  in  the  first  volume,  are  considerably 
divested  of  interest  by  the  refinements  of  time.  Many  anec- 
dotes are  told  of  their  (we  beUeve  still  jMrevailing)  filth.  We 
will  give  one  extract,  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  conclude. 

'^  Some  few  years  ago  be  thought  it  woul()  be  his  lot  to  con- 
tinue long  iQ  the  Lowlands  j  and»  aocordingly,  he  took  a  house^ 
or  floor,  within  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Edinburgh,  which  waa 
then  about  to  be  left  by  a  woman  of  distinction  y  and  it  not  being 
thought  proper  he  should  see  the  several  apartments  while  the 
lady  was  in  the  house,  (for  he  might  judge  of  them  by  those  be- 
neath) he,  immediately  after  her  removal,  went  to  view  his  bar- 
gain. The  floor  of  the  room  where  she  saw  company  was  clean,  - 
being  rubbed  every  morning,  according  to  custom  j  but  the  in- 
sides  of  the  corner  cupboards,  and  every  other  part  out  of  sight, 
was  in  a  dirty  conditidn.  But,  when  he  came  to  the  kitchen,  he 
was' not  only  disgusted  at  the  sight  of  it,  but  sick  with  the  smell, 
which  w^  intolerable.  He  could  not  so  much  as  guess  whether 
the  floor  waa  wood  or  stone,  it  was  covered  over  so  deep  with  aoou- 
mulated  grease  and  dirt  mingled  together:  the  ilrawers  under  the 
table  looj^ed  as  if  tliey  were  alpaost  transparent  with  grease  3  the 
walls,  near,  t^e  servants'  table,  which  had  been  white,  were  al* 
most  covered  with  snuif  spit  against  it;  (tnd  bones  of  sheep's 
heads  lay  scattered  under  the  dresser.  His  new  landlord  was,  or 
affected  to  be,  as  much  moved  with  the  stench  as  he  himself  3  yet 
the  lodging-apartment  of  the  two  young  ladies  adjoined  to  this 
odoriferous  kitchen.  Well,  he  hired  two  women  to  cleanse  this 
Augean  part,  and  bought .  a  vast  quantity  of  swieet  herbs  where- 
with to  rub  It  every  where;  and  yet  he  could  not  bear  the  smell 
of  it  a  month  afterwards :  of  all  this  I  was  myself  a  witness. 

"  You  know  very  well,  that  a  thorough  neatness,  both  in  house 
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mid  pereott,  i«q/ubre6  expend;  and,  thtrelFore,  swsh  in  ore  in  av-i 
row  circumstances,  may  reasonably  f\&u\  an  excuse  for  the  waiO; 
of  it.  But  when  persona  of  fortune  will  suffer  their  housei  to 
be  worse  than  hog-sties,  I  do  not  see  how  thqr  differ,  in  that  par- 
ticular, from  Hottentots;  and  they  certainly  deserve  a  verbal 
pttnishment,  though  I  could  very  wiDingly  have  been  excused  from 
being  the  executioner.  But  this  is  only  to  yoa;  yet,  if  it  were 
made  public,  (reserving  names)  I  think  it  might  be  serviceable  to 
some,  in  whatever  part  of  this  island  they  may  be.**  e. 


Art.  III. — Travels  in  South  Africa,  und'ertaken  at  the  Request  tjf  the 
Misshnarg  Society.  By  John  Campbell,  Minister  of  Kiwgslend 
Chapel    8vo.    Pp.589.    Black  and  Co.     1815. 

Sfarrman,  Vaillant^  and  Pattersooc^have  published  their  ifi«- 
tercsting  accounts  of  the  Hottentots,  who.  inhabit  a  part  of 
iA  South  Africa;  Inseofiible  to  thmr  razdc  as  hiunan  beings^ 
they  clothe  themselves  with  the  skins  of  banted  animalSy  and 
grease  themselves  ail  over  with  £at* 

Few  objects  are  more  imperative  over  &e  .benevoieace^  of 
distressing  to  the  sensibility,  of  a  cultivated  mind,  than  the 
contempbtion  of  fellow  man  wandering  in  the  masses  of  intel- 
leetual  diirkness;  either  unconscious  of  his  Maker,  or  pursuing 
religious  errors,  undirected  by  civilized  society  to  the  light  of 
reason,  and  an  awful  comprdiension  of  the  divine  majesty  of 
God. 

^  Wlien  the  Portuguezc  originallv  discovered  the  passage  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  met  a  most  friendly^  reception 
from  its  rude  inhabitants.  Hospitality  is  an  evident  proof  of  a 
susceptible  mind:  it  is  the  presage  of  a  profitable  soil,  and  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  a  Christian  world  to  strew  it  witli  the  good 
$eeds  of  religious  hope  »pid  faith.  This,  or  something  like  it, 
was  the  oll^ed  motive  of  the  Portuguese  visit .  to  this  savage 
people*  They  were  promiaed  an  amicaUe  intercourse  with  the 
modier  country.  Mis^onaries  were  to  be  dispevaed  among 
tfaem;  fhey  were  to  be  instructed  in  religious  principles  $  and 
their  children  were  to  be  educated  in  Europe,  and  to  become 
disciples  df  the  church  of  God,  and  ministers  of  grace,  through- 
out the  wilds  of  Africa.  These  fair  promises,  however,  like  all 
political  engagements^  died  away  with  the  specious  breath  that 
gave  them  utterance. 

The  Cape^  has  sineie,  at  di£Ferent  periods,  been  subject  tq 
I>utch9  Frencti,.and  English  governm/^nts;  and  it  is  most  ho- 
nouraUe  tOx  the  British  ehaxaclcr,  that  sodeties  haive  established 
Aemsdvea  in  the  kingdom,  denominated  Missionary.  Societies^ 
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It  afipeacs^  thut^  an  ifae  demiae  of  Dr.  Vanderkempty  Mr. 
CaiBpbell,  atf;  the  request  of  this  society,  undertook  a  voyage  to 
$<mtii  Afrioh  in  aid  of  thci  humaoe  purposes  of  that  ndM^  in« 
stiMdon,  This  good  m»k,  ^^  the  active  laboui^r  in  the  viiie- 
yard^^'  took  an  aSu^tiomite  leave  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
his  friends,  to  explore  Ae  jiitarior  of  a  couxitry,  everyday  in- 
iniical  to  the  comforts  of  life,  and  little,  if.  i^  aU,  Jcaowh  t^ 
Europeans.  , 

Oiur  worthy  adventurer  sadled  from  Portsmouth,  accompaniedi 
by  Mr.  George  Thorn,  a  missionary  for  India,  and  airived  hi 
Novpmber,  1812,  at  Cape  Town,  the  seat  of  the  British  go- 
vernment in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Campbell's  predecessor  waa 
an  enthusias;t  in  his  religious  hopes.  Dr.  Vanderkempjt*  had 
formerly  lived  in  good  professional  practice  in  Holland;  but^ 
iiopeUed  by  the  noblest  suggestions  of  humanity,  he  came  to 
England,  and  solicited  to  become  an  agent  to  the  Missionaiy 
Sooety.  To  fiaciiitate  the  progress  of  his  sanguine  hopes,  be 
submitted  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  several  itseful  arts; 
among  others,  that  of  brick*making,  which  he  learned  in  Hack- 
ney fields. 

At  Cape  Town,  Mr.  Campbell  visited  Mr.  Kitchncr,  the  mi- 
nister, with  whom  he  consulted  as  to  his  future  niode  of  pro- 
ceeding. He  found  Mahoniedanism  very  prevalent  at  Cape 
Town,  where  they  have  no  less  than  five  mosques  for  public 
worship.  The  wealthy  part  of  this  sect  use  every  artifice  tq 
seduce  the  slaves  to  becopie  partlzans  in  their  faith ;  and  they 
Succeed  to  an  alarming  degree.  The  hatred  of  a  MussuLnAn  t<^ 
a  Christian  is  proverbial.  Tliis  innovating  systeni  is  very  inju- 
rious to  the  interests  of  slhve-holders,  whose  supremacy  rierc  i^i 
like  that  of  other  countries,  where  man  is  permitted,  by  state 
policy,  to  be  the  property  of  man.  The  general  treatment  of 
slave-owners  is,  however,  tiierciful. 

Our  author's  first  visit,  in  his.  missionary  capacity,  was;  to  the 
Moranan  settlement  at  Groene  Kloof,  thirty-five  mil^s  from 
the  Cape,  through  a  beautiful' country.     He  there  found  ^bout 


•  Dr.  Vanderkempt  is  representcil  by  M.  Albert!  and  Professor  LicheDstein, 
who  lately  travt^Ued  in  S^iith  Africa,  to  h%ve  beep  a  very  eccentric  character. 
'  The  Profeesor,,  indeed,  rather  censures  hit  niission>  eontending*  that  a  j^mmui- 
fstim  &t  the  mfichaniciEd  artB  U  the  iirst  step  towards  civiUjdatiun,  wkuch  bad 
i^c^u  neel^ted.  Mr.Campb^  admits  the  Doctor  to  have  been  eccentric,  but 
nefi^tes  the  suhs^qn^ot  charge.  The  Doctor  was  zealous  iii  his  cause ;  and,  on 
Mr.  Campbell's  arrival,  h^  found  almost  every  necessary  trade  established 
amoni^  the  Hottentots  at  the  principkl  mtssionary  station*. 
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a  hundred  Hottentots  decently 'assenibled  ip  the  cffacqpd;  thi^ 
males  sat  at  one  cnd^  and  the  females  at  the  other.  EKtine 
service  was'  performed  hy  Mr.  Smit :  the  Hottentots  were 
^parently  devout,  and  joined  in  singing  hymns.  One  of  theni^ 
a  young  female,  wept;  and,  being  asked  the  reason^  she  said^ 
'^  ghe  oould  not  but  weep,  when  she  thought  of  people  .coming, 
finom  a  fiur. distant  connti^  to  see  poor  Hottentots.'' 

Mr/ Smit  th|ia  relates  his  narvow  escape  froio«  a  tiga:  on  a 
n€igIibo«ueing  hiil: 

t 

'•^  Forty.  Hottentots^  aboiit  a  y^ar  b^ore,  had  gf  ne  ..to  hunt . 
wolves^  whi^h  had  c^iQmitted  various  .depredation;^  among  the 
siKep.'.  While  searching  for  them^  a  (tiger  sprung  froi?!  a  bush^ 
and  seized  one  of  th^  Hottentots  by  the  forehead.  I  gould  not 
kavethe  Hottentot  to  be  killed  5  therefore,  1  .went  with  my  gun 
to  kill  the  tiger.  On  observing  me,  he  left  the  .Hottentot,  and' 
altacked  me«  My  gun  was  us^ess,  for  he  caught  my  arm  in  his 
mouth  in  a  moment,  having  directed  my  elbow  tawafis  him  to 
defend  my  faee.  •  I  held  his  throat  down  with  the  other  hand,  with 
my  knee  on  his  beUy,  and  called  out'  to  the.H(Mtoitots  to  come  to 
my  assistance.  When  they  heard  I,  was  in  danger,  they  ventured 
their  lives  tb  save  mine^  theyxa^ie  runuiog,  and  one  of  th^m  ^hqt 
him  dead>  and  we  brought  hoipe  his  skin.'' 

The  horses  at  the  Cape  appear  excellent.  They  gallopped 
up  a  high  and  sandy  hill^  as  is  customary,  with  tlu^  vehicle  which 
carried  the  missionaries.  Th^'  farm-houses  are .  good,  but .  the 
crops  so  indifferent^  that  they  would  not  be  gathered  by  an, 
English  farmer.  - 

At  Stellenbosch,  the  party  found  good  houses  and  gar- 
dens; the  former  ornamented  with  carved  work,  and  painted 
white  as  ^ow,  like  those  of  Cape  Town.  At  Mr.  Bakher's 
slave  meeting  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty  niatives,  the 
majority  females,  who  were  very  attentive  to  the  discourse— ^one 
in  particular.  The  preacher  addressed  him  about  Jesus;  he 
answered  with  a  pleasing  smile  on  his  sable  face.  The  slaves 
sanff  as  well  as  the  wmte  Christians.  A  female  slave  spoke 
with  particular  fervour;  but  Mr.  Campbell  only  understood  her 
actions,  which  were  expressive. 

Our  traveller  next  presents  us  with  the  effects  .of  an  earth- 
quake, which^  differing  from  those  in  Europe,  we  transcribe: 

''  !Fr6m  Mr.  Burroughs,  minister  of  Stellenbosoh,  I  received 
the  following  account :  '  The  church  of  Paarl,  about  eight  miles 
distant,  was  then  vacant.  The  governor  desired  me  to  preach 
once  a  month.  ''On  a  Saturday  before  setting  oS  to  that  ]Aace,  I 
felt  extremely  dull  and. indolent  -On  sabbath  moniiag  my^wife 
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tb4 1  went  toFwl  Oo  pentUi^  it,  Iftlt  v^ry  fedble^  «iii  adka^ 
fior  aonie  wnter^^lwit  Modd  nol  drufc  H*  lor  it  tras  lidce  wjarm.  I 
9»»i  my  4»ni  dftve  (we  iwe  tonrfr  to  Sod.  a  miMnftry  m  diuirtf 
bflUcr)  to  tlie  fovnibtuRj  biit  irkAt  lie  brought  bftck  was  wami 
abo.  I  went  myse^if,  mi  foumd  it  ike  $aae.  We  cmiU  oat  «c* 
ooiiiit  for  tlik.  M^[bik  pte»ebing>  I  femui  myself  ao  diiU^  I  hardly 
knew  whftt  I  laid.  I  mmtionad  i»y  foeUngB  to  «om£  of  the  f>^# 
pie  after  the  f ermon,  wjho  awd  4bey  fdt  m  ihe  aame  iray.  Next 
moroing  we  •returned  .to  SteUeAboacJb.  AU  my  famly,  myBelf, 
and  «lave8,  and  evep  the  dogs,  were  unwell.  At  ten  g*clock  at 
night  we  were  atl  alarmed  with  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  thou- 
sand waggous  running  along  the  struts.  We  did  not  know  what 
it  was^  but  my  family  were  terrified.  A  great  Kcht  ^One  into  "rtie 
room.  Supposing  it  had  been  tliuficler,  I  tM  them  net  to  he 
aJbaidj  inr  the  danger  3fM6  over^  the  lighting  being  gone.  Whfle 
tidicing^  tbe  same  noise  as  be^e  was  oepeated,  and  ei?ery  thing 
liiook.  Qhl  mi  I«  it  M  »a  eanbhquakeT  oome  M  umi  oS  tho 
house  into  the  garden.  We  felt  as  if  there  had  betii  iio  life  ia  ^« 
as  this  scripture  expresses  it.  There  was  ^  ^Q^j  which  was  in- 
ferior to  ihe  former  tW4>.  The  noise  was  /lot  oxdy  4iwful^  ^ecau^ 
of  its  loudness;  but  also  from  the  uatui!e  of  the  sound,  it  was  ^ 
kind  of  melancholy  groan  or  howl.  The  dogs  and  birds  shewed^ 
by  .their  poise^  that  they  were  terrified,  which  added  to  the  terror 
of  the  night.  The  night  was  ^'^ry  still :  there  was  no  wind ;  but 
f  observed  a  number  of  iittle  ^enr  meteors.  I  noticed  some 
Uttle  cfetids,  in  different  directions-  fike  thunder  <:l&uds ;  imt  ^Aiey 
had  «omcithftiig  new  in  their  aspects'  The  people ^eame  attflocdckig 
to  aoe  in  iChe  garden,  much  aknAetl: '  I  said  what  I  oould  to  aup- 
poii  {fheir  aunfls.  At  k^^,  we  k^tm^d  .again  jiiito  our  itouaa, 
when  we  lirted  to  get  a  little  isleej^^to  refi^  ouiselves^  hut  wfi 
tried  in  y,w.*  " 

After  sevjeToI  days  weary  tcavelliug,  .through  cultivated  fields 
of  little  promise^  the  mi^Qnari^^  w^e  cheered  with  a  distaut 
vjf  w  of  the  large  church  of  Caladoa.  The  Pottoritots  arpuod 
ftus  settiemcut  w^re  civilized,  and  <h:essed  in  loose  sheepsfcins. 
The  houses  of  the  jcnfcsiooary  brethren  were  b\ult  upon  it  plea- 
sant spot;  and  the  consideration  that  all  was  ^barren  wilde]:nes^ 
when  they  c^me  there,  gav.e  a  j?;cst  to  their  enjoyments.  After 
dinner,  which  was  plentiful,  and  served  wUb  as  nauob  pro- 
priety hy  Hottentots  as  it  would  hai^e  been  by  English  s^rvfints, 
our  author,  attended  by  the  missionaries,  .ma4e$i  circuit  of  the 
settlement.  The  houses  were  neat,  same  with  foyrs^^rtments, 
other*  very . mewl,  .but  all  with  «Qod  gjffdens,  well  stodked  with 
fruit  trees. 

'^  In-mtr  waBc  fve  patted  tihe' house  of  a  man  who  is  a  lepcr> 
hut  his  nriQd  it  aupiMntod  by  the  oomforls  of  the  vgotpd.    Hift 
Crit.  Rby,  Vol.  I.  May,  \S15.  S  P 
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body  WHS  dark  brown,  but  the  leprous  part»  were  whke.  We 
viewed  also  the  burying  ground.  They  pointed  out  the  spot  b1* 
lotted  for  the  missionaries,  another  where  the  sisters  were  interred, 
another  for  the  baptized  male  Hottentots,  another  for  the  females, 
and  likewise  a  separate  place  for  the  children.  As  Uiere  will  be 
DO  distinction  between  male  and  female,  young  or  old,  at  the  re- 
surrection, I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  and  I  forgot  (strange  omis- 
sion) to  inquire  their  reason  for  separating  them  How." 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  missionaries  have  tbeir 
slaves — their  fellow  men — to  wait  at  their  table,  and  perform 
other  domestic  services^  When  death  has  removed  master  and 
servant  to  ope  common  levels  the  remains  of  the  slave  are  not 
suffered  to  moulder  near  the  dust  of  his  earthly  tyiaat.  This  is 
a  sad  derogation  from  the  precepts  of  our  Redeemer;  but,  per- 
haps, the  missionaries  found  this  custom  indispensable  in  Africa, 
notwithstanding  the  laws  of  their  native  country  bad  abolished 
the  infamous  traffic. 

We  are,  however,  glad  to  find  that,  in  this  barren  and  lii- 
^herto  little  explored  region,  the  missionaries  sustain  neither 
hunger  nor  thirst ;  nor  do  they  want  clothing,  or  a  suitable  roof 
to  shelter  them  from  the  extremes  of  an  African  climate. 

We  have  all,  when  children,  read  of  the  es^le  taking  the 
tortoise  into  the  air,  aud  dropping  it  on  a  rock,  by  which  the 
hard  shell  was  broken,  and  the  substance  became  a  prey  U> 
the  king  of  the  feathered  race.  Mr.  Campbell  ascribes  this  in- 
stinct to  the  crow,  which  is  both  black  and  wliite  in  Afirica; 
and  he  describes  a  smaller  bird  that  engrafts  the  bark  of  trees, 
by  making  an  incision  with  its  beak,  and  dropping  a  seed 
therein,  which  system  produces  a  large  branch  teeming  with 
medicinal  properties.     Tliis  is  quite  new.         .  . 

The  travelling  party  having  procured  a  scorpion,  made  an 
experiment,  on  the  assertion  of  naturalists,  that  tliis  insect,' 
when  surrounded  by  fire  without  hopes  of  escaping,  will  sting 
itself  to  death.  The  scorpion,  however,  suffered  without  any 
other  e&rt  than  that  of  darting  out  its  sting,  as  it  would  have 
done  to  oppose  an  ordinary  assailant. 

In'  various  jSarts  of  our  author's  narrative,  he  describes  the 
coimtry  ns  swarming  with  poisonous  insects,  which  creep  about 
children  wliile  rolling  on  the  ground ;  yet  they  seldom  stingi 
Mrs.  Sass,  a  missionary's  wife,  found  twelve  scorpions  in  her 
house  in  the  course  of  a  month  j  and  once  a  centipede,  another 
very  venomous  reptile,  in  her  bed;  but  she  was  not  stung  by  any 
of  them.     A  curious  account  is  given  of  a  fight  of  scorpions. 

"  They  dug  a  h<^e5  ifcto  whieh  they  put  four  of  them.  They 
soon  began  to  fight,  until  they  killed  each  other.    Haying  two 
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daws  nice  a  crab,  with  tlKse  tkey  alitem{>Ced  to  seise  each  other 
by.the  head.  When*  one  happened*  to.be  thus*  caught,  he  seemed 
sessibie  of  his  danger  fiiom  his  opponent^  and  crt^  out  3  but  the 
other,  regardless  of  his  eries,  turned  round  his^tail,  and  gave  htm 
a  sting:  the  one  that  was  stung,  ^  if  a^vare  of  its  mt^rtality,  re- 
stated no  more,  but  lay  down  till  he  died  ^  the  other",  as  if  aware 
of  the  same  thing,  gave  hims^  no  further  .trouble.  They  had  all 
the  same  method  oS  fighting,  and  all  the  vanquished  acted  in  the 
same  manner."         .  , 

The  natives^  when  stung  by  scorpions^  ^PP^y  ^  living  frog  to 
the  wound;  the  poison  beiug  transferred^  the  frog  dies.  They 
try  a  seccHidy  which  also  dies-:,  atlurd  is  only  rendered  weakly  y 
a  fourth  is  not  afleeted.  They,  then  conclude  the  'poison  ex*. 
tracted,  and  the  patient  cured.  Another  method  is  to  apply  4 
scarlet  kidney,  or  other  bean,  which  swells  from  the  effbcts  of 
the  poison :  this  is  i^epeated,  until,  like  the  frog,  the  bean  ceases- 
to  be  impregnated. 

At  tleven  a,  m.  the  thermometer  stood  at  92  in  the  shade ; 
and  at  three  p.  m.  94^  This  extrenle  of  heat  is  often  as  great 
in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
At  Boston,  in  New  England,  many  degrees  north,  the.thempio- 
meter  will  po^nt  at  92:|, 

The  nlissionaries  (for  Mr.  Campbell  was  attended  by  one  or 
more  of  the  society)  had  now  proceeded  a  considerable  distance' 
from  the  Cape.  They  found  the  Hotfentots,  who  had  oppor- 
tunities, anxious  to  attend  divine  worship,  and  eager  in  theit 
enquiries  for  teachers. 

'  <'  On  naming  my  intention  to  the  Hottentot  captain  (who  had, 
now  joined  our  party)  of  visiting  his  krmil,  he  dispatched  two  of 
his  people  for  horses  to  cany  me  and  Brother  Bartlet,  who  was  to 

'  act  as  my  interpreter.  At  one  p.  in.  we  set  off,  the  cai)tain  and  the' 
others  having  gone  forward  on  foot.  On  arriving,  we  collected 
the  people  in  and  about  the  captain's  hut,  which  >yas  ^m'all,  a^d 
composed  of  ruslies  and  branches  of  trees.  The  furnftilre  con- 
sisted of  two  low  stools,  and  two  or  three  pails  for  •coatitining'; 
water.  A  very  aged  man,  almost  destitute  of  dotfaiag,  oame  into- 
the  hut,  sat  down  at  my  aide,  kissed  my  hands  and  legs,  and  by 
the  more  si^niiicant  gestures,  expressed  the  greatest*  joy  and  gra- 
titude that  a  missionary  was  to  be  sent  them.  We  asked  him  if 
he  knew  any  thing  about  Jesus  Christ.  His  answer  almost  pe^ 
trifled  me :  '  I  know  no  more  about  any  thing;  than  a  beast.' 
Could  I  have  brought  the  great  missionary  meetings  of  the  month 
of  May  to  this  kraal,  to  witness  the  scene  that  passed,  I  think  they 
would  have  thrown  in  handsful  of  gold  to  aid  the  missionary 
fuods,  till  the  directois  should  be  alarmed,  and  cry  like  Moses  a(> 
thetabermicle  iQ^tliewi^dQriiess«^|op,bretiiMt<i>you  arc  giving  more' 
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thfkfyis  vttceBSBS^.  QixoftiglA^fii  llrenCf  of  ttswerepaelMiiato^ 
fi^ail  hut  J  a  crowd  at  tiM  do6r  ^  erery  ^ye  and  titr  vatefafai§p  ibe 
m^on  of  my  lips,  to  know  wben  I  shonld  Aflmm  them  that  a  ibm^ 
mnary  would  cbme  aanong  them.  The  eaptaln  ofRbrad  to  go  t«i 
Zwelkndam  for  Brother  Fac&lt^  whk}h  is  a  fortmght'tf  journey* 
They  offered  the  largest  houte  they  had  lor  Mi  pf  eseni  aoeommoda;- 
ti6n,  aild  ptombed  hmhediately  to  begin  buOdiiig  a  better.  After 
i^iielr  conversation  I  assured  them  he  shOtAd  conn,  and  wrote  n 
letter  to  lyir.Facalt  in  their  presence,  which  I  gave  to  their  cap-* 
tain,  who  engaged  to  go  with  it  so  soon  as  his  waggon  returned 
fibril  the  anil,  where  it  tlrft^  seAt  for  sotfie  meftl.  We  theh  got  all 
the  young  peoi^le  u^er  tvt^ntjr  yeaM  6f  ^e  collected  before  119. 
Th«t^  wete  itbout  fbrly,  ihiiny  of  them  intete^ting  figures :  they 
att  expressed  their  desire  ter  be  tmght  to^  tMd,  whkrh  not  tm«  in 
the'kraal  ctm  dt  present.  We  then  widked  io  a  rising  giound,  to 
-WkSeh  we  were  ac«am|JaBtad  by  almost  the  Whole  kraal,  jDaen>  hk^- 
men,  and  children.  Tiie  ^oung  people  played  atound  us  with  un«* 
common  qheerfnlhess.  I  doubt  if  they  had  ever  witnessed  so 
l^appy  a  day  in  their  kraal.  1  trust  this  is  a  people  prepared  of  the 
ilbW  for  receiving  the  gift  of  eternid  life,  through  Jesus  Christ 
mifJLofd.'' 

During  tiieir  tedious  and  often  dangerous  progress,  «mr  tra- 
vellers were  consUintly  supplied  by  the  inhabitants  with  the 
I«MiA  of  oken^  cattle,  shcep^  (nreftd^  cheesej  wihe>  spirititous  11- 
.  qiiefSy  dnd  Vegetables,  fdr  their  supfKMrt. 

On  one  ocoarionj  tiie  bo^  of  Shieiiberg,  4>f  whom  tkey  hod 
ptetKased  fifty  sheep  fof  a  hundred  rix  doilan,  sent  dur  autkor 
intimation  by  Mr.  Kitchener,  on  his  return  to  Gape  TdWD)  that 
they  designed  to  return  the  money,  through  him,  to  the  society, 
Subh  is  the  trtiatactetistit*  of  this  race  of  out  fellow  cteatures^ 
who,  from  the  thost  abject  and  fibrocions  i^noranq^,  are  be- 
doming  civilized,  through  the  perse\^ng  piety  of  the  mission* 
aries,  and  the  blessings  of  the  Qitistian  religion. 

Our  author  found  the  country  romantic  and  luxuriaat  f  the 
cooler  pssta  of  the  day,  healtl^  and  i^gfeeable ;  iKtt  the  nights 
wete  v«ry  cold.    The  folkming  is  a  specimen. of  cvr  authir'i^ 
itesitriptife  taienle: 

*'  ]>ticiag  astt^ieosinn  «f  il»  fain  two  of  us  walked  to  a  n«igh- 
hbvring  wood,  vuhere  et^fy  thing  appeaaped  to  be  In  »«tate  of  na- 
ture, nevet  haying  exfief ienced  human  interference. '  The  appafent 
disorder  in  which  tffc  trees  and  sh^rubs  stood,  wus  far  inore  en- 
chanting to  the  beholder  than  any  human  arrangement  could  have 
made  them,  like  the  tkn^qufd  Utij^rs  on  the  hand,  who^e  inequality 
is  an  ornament.  Many  ir^es  of  atritq^Uty,  rendered  Feeble  by  Ibpse 
of  ttine^  wefe  tynaib^  m  vuppoiik  tiMHXM«l^fte$  and  tlterefbi^  re- 
clined^  in  various  poslttoHs^  on  Uloie  tiM  wct«  able  to  support 
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tbett^i  and  m  th«y  .bad^  kuBi  «U  tbsi'  owjb^  oxwioicata  of  leavea  wn| 
^^€96, othftr  planitej such  afiivy  aoU^wUd  ^fi^^^  were  supplying 
tikis  defect.  Many  beautiful  Hi^yrtles  were  Rowing  to  the  height 
pf  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  The  wood  tay^b^tween  two  mountains^ 
and  a  river  fiowed  between  them)  but  so  toll  are  the  trees,  and 
BO  abundant  their  foliage^  and  so  thick  are  shrubs  on  each  side^ 
fhot  eyen  at  mtd-doy  the  river  mns  in  an  agreeable  obscurity. 
With  great  pleasure  we  walked  along  the  left  bank  of  this  con* 
etBAtd  river^  under  t^e  -sbade  of  healthy  evergreens.-  No  fiiliic« 
cpuM  be  BKrre  vetixftd^  But  white  ^ei^oying  thk  suhtin&e  grwlifi^ 
nation,  I  observed  a  seovpion,  wliwh  we  killed,  Cupido  preached 
to  alxHit  sixty  people  in  the  evening*" 

Gtipidp  was  a  converted  jtlottentot^  and  zealous  in  his  ntyf 
hlth.  He  became  a  preacher  among  his  countrymen^  and  was 
a  useful  guide  to  the  mlssionaties  tlooughout  their  tour.  Our 
autlior  observes^ — 

'^  They  were  frequently  saluted  by  the  barkings  of  numbers  of 
dogs  where  they  halted 5  that  they  Were  useful  watchers,'  but  that 
one  English  shepherd's  dog  would  have  given  more  assistance  in 
driving  cattle^  than  a  thousand  of  the  African  br  ed  3  and  that  it 
would  be  well  if  these  were  sent  over  to  instruct  African  dogs  to 
be  more  useful  to  their  masters.  On  proceeding  to  another  settle- 
ment the  dogs  were  meagre,  and  made  various  attanpts  to  plun- 
der the  waggons  of  the  travellers.  Here  Cupido  again  preacKad 
pf  every  thing  coming  from  God.  He  asked.  Who  made  the  tre^s  ? 
You  will  say,  they  came  from  other  trees.  Well  then,  said  he, 
who  made  the  first  trees.    It  could  not  be  maa — it  must  be  God.** 

Covld  our  bishops  give  a  stronger  piroof  of  ths  divinity? 
AiCconling  io  Alberti^  the  Cafires  have  no  idea  of  a  divinity, 
or  4B^  lAviBible  beiog  to  whom  tkey  might  attribute  the  exertion 
of  any  influence  oretr  them.  Other  uncivilized  nations  render 
atfpeoies  of 'woeahip  to  the  sun^  or  other  object  Teal.xn:inaa- 
ginaryy  by  wMch  ih&y  disoorer  certaiti  notions  of  a  cause  foe  the 
ordinary  and  tetraoidinary  phenoaoiena  of  nature,  and  acknow* 
ledge,  in  a  general  way,  the  existence  of  a  powes^frpm  which 
they  await  either  good  or  evil :  but  no  trace  of  any  such  belief 
is  found  among  the  Cuffires.  They  have  neither  priests,  nor 
religious  ceremoniesl  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  seem  to  attri- 
bute an  unfbrtimate  event  to  the  influence  of  some  inexplicable 
power,  displeased  or  angry  with  them.  On  such  occasions 
they  endeavour  to  appease  the  supernatural  wrath,  by  submis- 
sions; but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  believe  in  a  supreme 
agency,  either  corporeal  or  spiritual.  Occasionally,  for  in- 
stoocc,  they  regard  sickaess  as  the  consequence  of  some  offence 
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given  to  a  river,  from  which  their  horde  lias  been  accustomed  t^ 
draw  water.  In  this  case  they  fancy  they  can  appease  the  river, 
by  throwing  into  it  tlie  entrails  of  some  bieast  from  their  herd> 
or  a  certain  quantity  of  millet.  A  Caffire  died  accidentally, 
some  days  after  he  had  carried  away  part  of  the  anchor  of  a 
vessel  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  his  death  wa^i 
regarded  as  a  punishment  for  his  offence  committed  against 
the  anchor.  Since  that  period  no  Caffire  passes  by  the  broken 
anchor  without  saluting  it,  with  a  design  to  avert  danger  frcMn 
himself.  Their  ideas  of  religion  go  no  further. 
Out  author  proceeds 


. "  The  ground  gparkled  with  glow  worms,  like  the  stany 
heavens.  Naturalists  suppose  that  the  females^  are  furnished 
(only)  with  this  hmiinous  appearance,  to  discover  to  their  mates 
where  they  may  be  found.  I  cannot  refute  this  supposition.  I 
imagine  it  may  answer  another  purpose,  viz.  that  of  self  defenee. 
Providence  has  kindly  given  to  every  living  creature  some  meajis 
for  defending  its  own  life :  to  some  he  has  given  stings;  to 
others,  horns  or  sharp  claws,  or  coats  of  mail,  or  wings,  or  swift- 
ness, or  tusks,  or  power  to  make  a  terrifying  noise,  or  muscular 
strength,  or  a  strong  castle  to  retreat  into,  like  the  tortoi^^e  and 
other  shell  aaiu^als)  and^  perhaps,  God  has  given  this  little  star  to 
the  glow  worm  to  frighten  away  some  particular  foe.  It  is  ccr- 
tiiin,  that  the  light  of  fire  in  the  night  frightens  away  the  most 
ferocious  animals.  Hence,  when  God  promises  the  utmost  pro- 
tection to  the  church,  he  says  he  will  he  as  a  wall  of  fire  around, 
where  neither  lions  nor  tigers  will  penetrate.  Perliaps  many  in- 
ferior animals  are  e<jually  afraid  of  that  element.** 

Of  the  aloe,  our  traveller  says,  he  ooonted  a  gronpe  of  twch- 
ty-nine  in  flower,  some  of  the  stalks  measuring  thvty^ight 
inches  in  circumference :  they  were  the  growth  of  a  single  y^ar. 
The  Africans  laugh  at  our  gardeners,  who  prethid  that  the  »loe 
blossoms  only  once  in  a  century.  There  must,  however,  b© 
great  distinctions  made  in  the  diflerent  climates  where  the  aloe 
is  propagated.  In  Africa,  it  seems  to  bo  indigenoul^:  iti 
England,  it  is  an  exotic.  The  former  dimate  is  represented  to 
be  so  congenial,  that  large  geraniums,  and  other  luxuriant  flow« 
ers,  grow  around  the  banks  of  streams  of  iMiter, 

'^  The  aborigines  of  this  eountr)',  are  nearly  extinct;  a  few 
kraals  only  remaining  witliin  the  limits  of  the  colony.  They  are 
lar  from  being  a  barbarous  race  as  supposed  by  Europeans — ^there 
being  nothing  more  sav^ige  about  them  that;  the  peasantry  in 
liligland.'* 

Among  the  variety  of  insects  abounding   in   Africa,   Mr. 
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Gadiplmtt  particalarly  notiises  the  ant<t.  He  paid  minute  atten-^ 
tiaa  to  their  munbers,  to  their  industry^  and  to  their  superior 
ait  in  amassing  ibod  for  the  winter.  So  »nple  is  their  stocky 
that  the  natives  sometimes  break  into  their  little  granaries^  aii4 
plunder  the  contents.  Their  nests  resemble  a  baker's  oven : 
they  aJne  from  two  to  three  feet  high.  These  industrious  in- 
sects have  their  enemies^  especially  one  about  the  size  of  a  fox^ 
wbo^  after  piercing  a  hole  through  the  side  of  the  nest,  puslies 
ii^  his  tcmgue,  when  the  unwary  ants  rush  towards  it  in  disorder^ 
until  the  tongue  being  covered  with  his  prey,  he  swallows  the 
whole.  This  he  repeats  until  he  has  devoured  millions.^  The 
bees  sometimes  covet  and  take  possession  of  the  house  the  ants 
have  reared  with  so  much  labour.  The  boors  also  clear  out 
these  nests,  and  use  them  as.  ovens  for  baking  bread.  One  of 
these  nests  appeared  about  five  feet  high,  and  twelve  in  circum-^ 
ference. 

At  Bethclsdrop,  one  of  the  principal  missionary  settlements^ 
our  author  found  the  houses  mean  in  the  extreme — tlie  ground 
barren — neither  trees  nor  gardens  to  relieve  the  eye — the  set- 
tlers indolent;  all  from  the  total  want  of  good  water  5  a  strange 
choice  for  a  missionary  settlement,  as  it  appears  that  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  half  fafrtlier,  on  little  Zwartkop^s  river, 
there  is  more  cultivated  land  than  in  anvpart  of  Africa  through 
which  Mr.  Campbell  had  travelled,  ife  says  it  is  the  *^  metro* 
polis"  of  oxen:  he  had  never  seen  so  many  together  except  at 
Smithfield. 

Our  missionaries  next  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Colonel 
Vicars,  the  co](!nmandant,  and  Major  Cuyler,  the  landdrost,  who 
received  them  in  the.  most  friendly  manner.  The  MTetched 
slate  of  .Bethelfldrop  was  diseussedv  when  it  appeared  tiiat  there 
e^ted  causes  whidi  the  mttssionaries  could  not  controul. 

Retuintng  to-Bethebdrop,  they  fbund  between  twenty  and 
thirty  cliildren,  who  came  voluntarily  and  regularly  every  even- 
ing to  divine  worship;  they  were  waiting  for  Mr.  Read,  their 
instructor ;  uMf  of  thar  own  accord,  they  sang  a  hymn  toge- 
ther; This  early  sense  of  their  duties  to  the  Almighty  among 
this  rising  generation  of  savages,  is  truly  sufprishig;  and 
proves  how  man,  in  the  most  abject  state,  may  be  made  sensible 
of  his  dependance  on  his  Creator. 

The  boors  are  represented  as  lazy  and  arrogant,  (a  counter- 


♦  PaUcrson  says,  that,  in  Caffrar»a,the  wliitc  ants,  toniie<l  termites  by  Staea- 
ton,  sivarni  abroad  duriu^  the  rainy  wcatlier,  ami  thai  tbey  are  wiuj^d.  'VhB 
natives  collect  lUem  for  food ;  auJ  th«'y  are  by  no  mciuib  disa;;Tecablc  to  tl^e 
palate*. 
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part  of  the  Viipnia  planter)  oerer  <5Qaiteni  but  wbca  tbe^  hmri 
twenty  or  thirty  Hottentot  slaves  abovt  ikem,  for  whom  they 
bave  little  employment,  agriculture  in  geaecal  being  gitstif 
neglected. 

*^  Many  of  the  boors  hare  four  or  five  «tout  flons,  who^  in  con" 
sequence  of  the  crowd  of  Hc^tentots  about  the  house,  have  no 
occasion  to  put  their  bands  to  any  work !  they  sit  with  their  legs 
across  the  greater  part  of  the  day^  or  indulge  in  sleep.  In  tliis 
way^hehr  days  and  years  pass  in  miserable  idleness.  Perhaps^  the 
only  thing  which  a  HoCl^ot  will  have  to  4o  daring  a  whole  day, 
is  t*  bring  his  meBter*s  wliip  from  the  next  room ;  aliother  will 
have  to  briag  his  mistresses  6re-beK,  and  plftce  H  vnder  tier  feet ; 
a  thinl  io  bring,  two  or  three. times,  wood  firam  the  five  to  light 
her  BoniBter's  pipe.  Having  nvthia^s^  to  <do»  or  teik  of,  and  fee&ig 
themselves  miserable,  they  endeavour  to  derive  fpkaetve  from 
making  others  miserable  also.*' 

Owing  to  this  hereditary  sloflxfulncssi  the  government  are 
mider  the  necessity  of  sending  com  from  Cape  Town  to  their 
small  distant  garrisons.  The  number  of  Ho^tentot^  received  at 
fiethelsdrop  smce  the  comraencemcn^  were  254iJ;  and  whon 
Mr.  Campbell  visited  it^  April  l6t«  i8I3#  tiiere  ^remained  1052« 
Thus  it  appears^  allowing  for  cafiualtiea,  whidi  indeed  are  jqu-^ 
merous^  this  setflement  does  inorease  in  population.  The  resi- 
dents are  tractably  and  improving  in  dudsliauity. 

'^  Labour  and  civilization  are  not  to  be  fenced  on  any  set  of 
people,  1i>nt  inust  be  ^Rscted  by  gradml  progression.  The  H^pa- 
niaids  in  Soirth  'America  had  «e  ialefise  a  SfMt  for  the  ^gc^den 
eve,  after  its  discovery  and  eonqotst^  ^hattiieylMkd'ROt  ptftleaee 
to  lead  lorwaid  <die  fee^e  nativts  of  that  vegion  %  ^tegvees  io 
labour  in  tiieir  miaies  -,  butcmnpoEM'tiMSi  to  work  ikae  men  that 
had  been  long  ewued  to  ImnM^p.  Tbemtttttwai,  Ite^^aiost 
entire  depopuktion  of  the  oounliy/' 

^  This  settdeineDt  exhibited  many  trails  of  .indnsti^.  TLeee 
were  among  the  Hottentots  smi^^icaiqpeiilers^  wiiggon  makers, 
blanket  makers  (of  sheep  skins),  t<^acco«fripe  «BttberBiyjsaiwy«Sy 
tiumers,  hewers  of  wood>  carriera,  sofqp  iraikrs^  mat  manirfae* 
turers,  stocking  makers^  tailonsi)  hridk  .maken^  thaldicrsy  and 
Um^  burners;  likewise  an  axutioneer  aod  amilkr.  Many  in- 
dustrious people,  who  were  not  mechanics^  had  accumulated 
wealA :  9ome  natives^  ivho  had  joined  in  abject  poverty,  had 
.  acquired  oxen  and  waggons.  The  igentie  and  luMieitigable 
preacher,  •Cnpido,  was  t}»  owner  of  a  waggon  and  ten  oxen— -« 
connderable  reinforcement  to  our  traveller's  caravan. 
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We  next  find  our  travellers  examining  a  cave*  For  about 
two  hundred  yards  they  walked,  under  the  direction  of  their 
guide,  on  projecting  rocks,  where  they  were  obliged  to  take  off 
their  shoes  and  stockings,  to  prevent  their  sliding  down.  It 
was  very  difficult  to  climb  to  the  mouth  of  v  the  cave.  Striking 
a  light^  they  ventured  into  it  with  three  candles.  On  the  ipooi, 
which  resembled  «  eathedral  in  miniature,  hung  hundreds  of 
bats  f$st  asleep*.  The  lights  awoke  many  of  them,  whose  8ud« 
den  flight  thresteoed  their  visitors  with  darkness.  The  ex- 
pjoarers  sunk  hatf  way  up  the  leg  into  their  dung,  wfaieh  pro- 
bably had  been  eoilectirtg  many  centuries.  The  bats  hung  by 
their  feet  so  dose  together,  that  at  first  sight  it  appeared  to  be 
a  carved  work  on  the  roof.'  After  viewing  difierent  apartments, 
they  found  considerable  di0iculty  in  returning. 

We  extract  Mr,  Campbeirs  account  of  the  lion, 

''  Two  of  our  horsemen  .cqiae  hastily  tow^ds  our  waggons ; ' 
on  which  the  driver  said  they  had  seen  a  lipu.  We  enquired  hoiy 
he  knew  it :  he  said,  by  their  faces.  But,  like  all  other  Hotten- 
tots, he  had  good  eyes;  for  not  one  of  us  could,  at  that  diatance^ 
distinguish  one  feature  in  their  countenances.  On  reaching  us, - 
they  informed  us  that  two  lloiis  %vere  crouching  among  the  reeds' 
beWw.  All  die  waggons  drew  up  oil  an  ascent  immediately  op- 
posite th0  place  where  they  lay.)  and  the  wheels  were  chained,  lest 
the  roaring  or  appearance  of  the  lions  should  terrify  the  oxen,  and 
make  them  run  off,  which  frequently  happens  on  such  occasic'.is. 
Thirleea  jmen  then  dre^  ttp,  about  fifty  yardb  from  the  Hons,  with 
their  loaded  muskets;  and  we,^viio  ^ere  only  to  be  spectators, 
stood  upon  a  heap  of:  rocks  About  fifty  yards  behind  them,.guanled 
by  three  armed  meD>  leist  the  lions  should  either  not  be  wounded'^ 
or  only  filightly,^  and  rush  upon  us.  When  all  was  in  reA^ness, 
the  men  below^  poured  &  vottey  of  shot  towards  tlie  libns.  One 
of  them,  the  maie^  made  off,  apparently  wounded  ^  bul.  the  other 
was  disabled,  so  that  It  remained.  The  dogs  ran  towards  her^ 
making  a  great  noise,  but  ventured  no  nearer  than  five  or  six 
yards.  She  was  a  large  and  fat  lioness^  with  a.  furious  coun- 
tenance. She  was  dragged  from  the  reeds  wlule  yet  warm,  and  ' 
skinned  directly..  A  bullet  was  found  under  tlie  skin,  within  ar 
few  inches  of  the  tail,  which  she  must  have  received  long  ago,  as 
the  wound  was  healed.  She  had  received  many  wounds  from  our 
•  people,  particularly  a  severe  one  in  her  mouth. 

*'  I>uring  supper, "^hile  talking  of  the  lions  and  lion  hunter.s, 
we  heaiti  a  iion  roaring  at  some  distance  3  and  a  little  after,  the 
roar  was  heard  mor«  dlstiiKAily,  which  prol^bly  was  the  male  lion 
come  in  seorch^of  hitf  mate.  If  he  foundher  carcase,  the  boors 
said  he  would  eat  It,  and  asserted  (what  is  very  horrid^  that  the 
Bushmen  oft<m  tliro^ir  their  childKU  to  .the  lioi^  to  preserve  them- 
selves, which  has  greatlv  increased  the  desire  of  these  animals- 
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after  human  fleshy  especially  the  flesh  of  the  Bushmen  |  so  much 
so,  that  were  a  lion  to  And  a  white  man  and  Bushman  asleep  to* 
gether,  he  would  attack  the  Bushman,  and  leave  the  white  man. 
At  present^  thesfe  ferocious  animals  are  sa^l  to  Eill  more  Bushxaoil 
than  sheep." 

Though  we  place  much  confidence  in  Mr.  Campbell's  nar* 
rative^  yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  thts  discrimination  in  a 
hungry  beast  of  prey. 

"  Caffireland,*  being  near,  Caffres  are  often  lurking  among  the 
bushes ;  but  the  soldiers  have  never  been  able  to  seize  one^  they 
are  so  expert  in  pushing  through  what  to  others  is  impenetrable 
underwood.  They  wrap  themselves  up  in  their  carosses  or  skin 
doaks^  which  is  their  only  dress,  and  leaping  into  the  closest 
thickets,  will  get  through  without  a  scratch,  where  none  can  fol- 
low so  as  to  overtake  them.  Now  and  then  they  listen  to  hear  if 
their  pursuers  are  near,  when  they  dart  forward  in  another  direc^ 
tion,  and  always  escape.** 

Passing  through  the  Cafires  in  safety^  our  enterprising  tra- 
veller entered  the  Bushman's  country,  so  called  from  the  na- 
tives firing  on  travellers,  unseen  through  bushes.  They  are 
designated  by  the  appellation  of  tame  and  unld  Bushmen.  The 
former  are  such  as  have  visited  the  Cape,  or  attended  to  the  in-^ 
stn^ction  of  the  nussionaries :  the  latter  are,  perhaps^  the  most 
ferocious  of  mankind.  Upon  the  borders  is  a  missionary  settle- 
ment, « 

**  Some  of  our  stragglers  brought  to  us  three  young  Bushmen> 
whom  they  had  met  on  a  journey.  They  possessed  more  lively  and 
interesting  countenances  than  the  Hottentots.  Their  father,  an 
old  man,  they  said,  was  lodging  in  a  hole  among  the  rocks  at  a  lit- 
tle distance.  We  informed  them  that  we  had  come  from  a  distant 
country,  had  taught  the  Hottentots  many  good  things,  and  de- 
signed idso  to  send  teachers  to  their  nation.  They  said  they  were 
glad  to  hear  it ;  and  one  of  them  ofierred  to  accompany  us  to  the 
Great  River.  The  other  went  off  with  the  food  we  had  given  them 
fbr  their  father;  they  carried  along  with  them  pieces  of  lighted 
wood  to  frighten  away  the  lions ! 

'^  The  Bushman*s  family  came  to  us  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
consisting  of  the  father,  his  two  sons,  with  the  wife  of  one  carrying 

«  Caffrwia  commences  at  the  preat  Fish  river,  which  divides  it  fiom  Aibai^ 
in  the  Cokmy,  and  runs  along  the  Indian  ocean,  in  a  north  east  direction,  to  the 
river  BasSee,  which  divides  it  frum  the  Tambookie  country.  It  does  not  extend 
more  than  seventy  miles  up  the  country,  or  to  the  west;  at  least  at  the  south  end 
of  it,  being  separated  from  the  Colony  atid  Bushman  louBtiy  on  that  side  by  a 
chain  of  mountains. 
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•  child  about  tea  monthB  old.  When  we  went  to  prayer^f(the  na- 
ture of  which  had  been  ei^plained  to  them)  thej  lay  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  in  imitation  of  our  Hottentots.  The  woman  had.ra* 
ther  an  interesting  appearance  ^  her  eyes  indicated  natural  talent^ 
and  her  child  looked  well^  notwithstanding  its  copper  colour.  She 
gave  me  three  rings^  made  of  cord,  which  the  child  wore  on  its 
arm,  and  I  presented  her  with  some  beads  to  put  in  their,  placd. 
The  child  wore  nothing  more  than  some  strings  of  berries,  as  sub* 
fltitutes  for  beads,  interspersed  with  circular  pieces  of  the  ostrich 
egg,  When  preparing  to  shave>  I  held  my  looking  glass  before 
each  of  them.  All  expressed  astonishment  at  beholding  their 
faces,  which  they  knew  to  be  their  own,  by  opening  their  mouths 
wide,  and  holding  out  their  tongues,  which  they  perceived  to  be 
done  at  the  same  time  in  the  glass.  They  all  turned  away  their 
heads,  and  held  up  their  hands  before  their  mouths  when  they  first 
saw  themselves,  as  if  disgusted  with  the  sight.  The  woman,  in 
order  to  be  quite  certain  that  it  was  herself  she  saw  in  the  glass, 
turned  round  her  babe  that  was  tied  to  her  back,  and  on  seeing  it 
also,  she  seemed  satisfied.  At  ten  A.  M.  two  lions  appeared  at  a 
little  distance,  which  were  first  noticed  by  the  Bushmen,  who  are 
much  afra^i  of  them  j  we  dispatched  a  -party  to  drive  them  away, 
which  they  effected.  They  told  us,  that  some  time  ago,  a  lion 
came  and  dragged  a  man  out  of  his  house,  and  then  devoured  him. 
''  These  strangers  sat  the  whole  time  they  were  with  us  without 
once  moving.  They  were  employed  in  cooking  and  eating  meat 
till  we  separated.  Our  Hottentots  remarked,  that  Bushmen  would 
eat  constantly  for  three  days,  and  then  fast  three  days.  Not  one 
of  them  had  a  name  except  the  father,  whom  they  called  Old  Boy 
in  their  language.  I  advised  the  woman  to  wash  her  face,  which 
/  was  extremely  dirty  >  but  by  a  significant  shake  of  her  h^,  she 
expressed  aversion  to  such  an  operation  j  upon  which  our  Hot- 
tentots, by  way  of  apology  for  her,  said,  that  Bushmen  thought 
dirt  upon  their  skin  kept  them  warm.  Each  of  them  had  a  jack- 
all's  tail  fixed  on  afitick  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  their  faces  in  hot 
weather.  They  had  also  a  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows.  This  sea* 
son  may  be  called  the  Bushman's  harvest,  for  the  ground  being 
softened  by  the  rain,  thc^r  can.  easily  pull  up  the  roots.  In  sum- 
mer they  are  supplied  with  locusts,  which  they  dry  and  pound  into 
powder,  and  wnich  serves  as  a  substitute  for  flour.*' 

One  of  the  young  Bushmen^  providentially^  accompanied  our 
travellers  soflie  distance;  for  without  a  guide  they  would  neither 
have  found  grass  nor  water,  nor  firewood  for  the  night.  This 
part  of  Africa,  says  Mr.  C,  though  its  general  appearance  is 
charming,  can  never  be  inhabited,  for  want  of  water.  The 
thermometer  here  (the  winter  season)  at  two  o*  clock  in  the 
day  was  86 — but  the.  evenings  were  very  cold. 

^'  Ilk  the  ev^ing  (continues  our  missionary)  I  asked  our  young 
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Bushman  tqjcome  into  my  tent^  with  his  interpreteis  to  hare  some 
conversation  with  him.  I  enquired  what  he  thought  to  he  the 
iivorst  thing  a  man  could  do  ?  It  was  some  thne  hefore  we  could 
make  him  understand  the  meaning  of.  a  bad  things  for  he  never 
heard  that  one  thing  was  worse  than  another.  When  he  appeared 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  bad,  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  the  worst  thing  he  had  ever  seen  done  in  the  kraal.  He 
said  they  often  quarrelled,  and  when  any  of  those  quarrels  ended 
in  killing  one  another^  it  was  fine>  good  sport.  He  said  that  all 
.their  quarrels  were  about  their  wives:  one  was  for  having. the 
other*s  wife^  which  he  did  not  think  was  had.  Being  asked  if  he 
would  consider  it  bad  if  any  of  the  kraal  were  to  take  his  wife 
while  he  was  with  us,  he  answered^  Bad^  bad.  He  said  it  was 
fine  to  take  others  wives,  but  not  to  take  his.  He  said  he  never 
stole.  He  acknowledged  it  was  bad  to  quarrel,  steal,  murder,  and 
commit  adultery.  On  being  asked  which  was  the  worst,  he  said 
he  coiild  not  tell.  I  then  asked  him  what  he  thought  the  best 
thing  a  man  could  do?  His  reply  to  this  question  was  extremely 
affecting.  '  All  my  life,*  said  he,  *  I  have  only  seen  evil,  and  ne- 
ver any  good,  wherefore  I  cannot  tell  what  is  best.'  The  ques- 
tions appeared  to  him,  however,  as  mere  sport;  for  in  the  midst 
of  the  conversation  he  complained  that  he  had  a  bad  cap.  He  in- 
formed us,  that  a  boor  once  came  and  attacked  their  kraal,  and 
they  knew  not  why;  but  he  and  those  with  him  killed  ten  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  kraal.  We  asked  if  his  father  had 
'  given  him  any  good  advice  hefore  he  left  him  to  come- to  us.  He 
replied;  '  My  father  said  I  was  going  with  strange  people,  and 
must  be  obedient,  and  perhaps  I  should  get  something;  and  while 
with  them,  he  would  take  care  of  my  wife  and  child ;  and  when  I 
had  been  educated  and  returned,  I  should  be  able  to  teach  them." 

*^  Their  day  of  grace  has  begun  to  dawn !  The  work  of 
piety,  triumphs !  Under  the  auspices  of  legitimate  Christianity, 
protected  by  the  most  enUghtened  and  greatest  nionarchs  on 
the  earth,  thek  chains  lie  broken^  amd  the  scourge  felts  to  the 
giround/'*  a, 

[To  be  coK^tted.] 


Art.  IV. — J  Treatise  m  the  Abuses  of  the  Laws,  particularly  in 
Jc&ons  by  Arrest;  pmnting  cut  numerous  Hardships  and  Abuses  in 
the  digfeimi  Courts,  from  the  Commencement  of  an  Action  io  Us  Con- 
tluskn-y  and  the  vartous  ExtarUons,  from  the  High  Sheriff  to  the 
BaUyr*  Follower,  Tegether  with  the  Sfystem  of  the  Khig*s  Bench 
Friitm^  and  the  Spimging  Houses,  in  London,  Middksex,  and  Neigh- 


•  Vide  hfisfi  HatfieM'-s  Tt^logy  and  Mjthotofcy  of  the AocieatiPxievir. 
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haurvng  Counties.  Skewing  also  the  enormous  Expense  Parties  are 
put  to  on  small  Debts,  the  cruel  Praetice  of  bringing  numerous  Ac* 
turns t  only  to  increase  the  Costs;  and  the  Necessity  for  establishing  a 
Court,  in  which  the  Tradesman  can  recover  his  small  Debt.  The 
whole  tending  to  shew,  that  the  Arrest,  on  common  or  mesne' Process, 
as  now  carried  ^,  is  equally  oppressive  to  the  Plaintiff'  and  Defend- 
dant.  By  James  Fbarce^  Getit,  an  Attorney  of  Twenty  Years* 
Practice  in  Londjon,  and  who  has  served  the  Office  of  Undersherijf  of 
London  and  Middlesex,  8vo.  Pp.  184.  Sherwood  and  Co. 
1815. 

Thb  good  wishes  of  every  honourable  and  philanthropic 
meinber  of  society  are  decidedly  due  to  Mr.  Pearce,  for  having 
pointed  out,  in  the  course  of  his  progress  through  this  bene- 
volent work,  the  extortions,  hardships,  cruelties,  and  abuses, 
which  disgrace  the  execution  of  our  laws^  and  call  imperatively 
for  redress. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  allege  any  want  of  integrity  in  our 
judges^  who  translate  the  laws  between  citizen  and  citizen; 
but  we  contend,  that  oppression  too  frequently  arises  out  of  the 
execution  of  them,  by  means  of  the  cxkfty  machinations  of  a 
class  of  admitted  attorneys,  who  equally  disgrace  their  profes- 
sion, and  the  character  of  humanity. 

Formerly  it  was  a  common  practice  with  attorneys  to  article 
their  footboys,  by  which  detestable  subterfuge  they  ensured 
their  services  for  a  term  of  five  years;  and  the  latter,  after  a 
regular  slavery,  were  legally  admitted  to  practice.  That  the 
laws  of  arrest  should  have  suflFered  perversion  under  the  con- 
troul  of  such  legitimate  harpies,  and  that  power  should  be 
strained  to  its  most  baleful  purposes,  none  will  dispute.  Now^ 
indeed,  the  case  is  altered.  A  stamp  of  one  hundred*  guineas 
is  required  to  every  indenture  of  cletkship,  which  must  even- 
tually give  respectable  members  to  that  branch  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  that  sturdy  moralist.  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  the  motive  of  credit  is  the  hope  of  advantage.  Commerce 
tan  never  be  at  a  -stop,  while  one  man  wants  what  another  can 
supply;  and  credit  will  never  be  denied,  while  it  is  likely  to  be 
repaid  with  profit.  He  that  trusts  one,  whom  he  designs  to 
sue,  is  criminal  by  the  act  of  trust.  It  seldopi  happens  that 
any  man  imprisons  another,  but  for  debts  which  he  suffered  to 
be  contracted  in  hope  ofadvantage  to  himself,  and  for  bargains 
in  which  he  proportioned  his  profit  to  his  hazard.  He  ttiat 
once  owes  more  than  he  can  pay,  is  often  obliged  to  bribe  his 
creditor  to  patience,  by  increasing  his  debt.  Worse  and  worse 
commodities,  and  at  a  higher  price,  are  forced  upon  him :  he 
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is  unpoverished  by  compulsive  traf&ck;.and>  at  lasl^  over- 
whelmed, in  the  common  recepticles  of  misery,  by  debts  which, 
without  his  own  consent,  were  accumulated  on  hb  head*  It 
is  in  vain  to  continue  an  institution,  which  experience  shews  to 
be  ineffectual.  We  have  now  imprisoned  one  generation  of 
debtors  after  another;  but  we  do  not  find  their  numbers  lessen. 
We  have  now  learned,  that  rashness  and  imprudence  will  not 
be  deterred  from  taking  credit :  let  us  try^  whether  fraud  and 
avarice  may  be  more  easily  restrained. 

Again — '^  The  misery  of  gaols  is  not  half  their  evils:  they 
are  filled  with  every  corruption  which  poverty  and  wickedness 
can  generate  between  them;  with  all  the  shameless  and  pro- 
fligate enormities  that  can  be  product  by  the  impudence  of 
ignominy,  the  rage  of  want,  and  the  malignity  of  despair.  In 
a  prison  the  awe  of  the  public  eye  is  lost,  and  the  power  of  the 
law  is  spent;  there  are  few  fears,  there  are  no  blushes«  The 
lewd  inflame  the  lewd;  the  audacious  harden  the  audacious. 
Every  one  fortifies  himself  as  he  can  against  his  own  sensi- 
bility, endeavours  to  practise  on  others  the  arts  which  are  prac- 
tised on  himself,  and  gains  the  kindness  of  his  associates  by 
similitude  of  manners.  Thus  some  sink  amidst  their  misery, 
and  others  survive  only  to  propagate  villany.  It  may  be  hoped, 
that  our  lawgivers  will  at  length  take  away  from  us  this  power 
of  starving  and  depraving  one  another:  but  if  there  be  any 
reason  why  this  inveterate  evil  should  not  be  removed  in  our 
age,  which  true  policy  has  enlightened  beyond  any  former 
time,  let  those,  whose  writings  form  the  opinions  and  the  prac- 
tices of  their  contemporaries,  endeavour  to  transfer  the  reproach 
of  such  imprisonment  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  till  uni« 
versal  infamy  shall  pursue  the  wretch  whose  wantonness  of 
power,  or  revenge  olf  disappointment,  condemns  another  to 
torture  and  to  ruin ;  till  he  shall  be  hunted  through  the  worid 
as  an  enemy  to  man,  and  find  in  riches  no  shelter  from  con- 
tempt. Surely,  he  whose  debtor  has  perished  in  prison,  though 
he  may  acquit  himself  of  deliberate  murder,  must  at  least  have 
his  mind  clouded  with  discontent,  when  he  considers  how  much 
anoth^  has  suflered  from  him ;  when  he  thinks  on  the  wife  be- 
wailing her  husband,  or  the  childten  begging  the  bread  which 
the  father  would  have  earned.  If  there  are  any  made  so  ob-« 
durate  by  avarice  or  cruelty,  as  to  revolve  these  consequences 
without  dread  or  pity,  I  must  leave  them  to  be  awakened;  by 
some  other  power,  for  I  write  only  to  human  beings." 

And  my  Lord  Moira,  with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  have  been 
benevolent  advocates  for  the  imprisoned  debtor.     It  is  in  the.- 
contemplation  of  Parliament,  at  this  moment,  to  new  model 
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the  laws^  as  they  affect  the  inscdvent  debtor;  and  we  rely  on 
thrar  wisdom  impartially  to  determine  between  the  real  claims 
of  plaintiff  and  defendant.  But  when  is  the  warning  voice  to 
pour  into  the  ears  of  our  legislature/  our  judges,  and  others 
iioncemed^  the  policy,  as  well  as  the  justice,  of  amending  the 
practical  operation  of  arrest  ?  and  the  more  so^  as  the  question 
of  holding  persons  to  bail  upon  common  or  mesne  process  has 
been  lately  much  canvassed  by  public  opinion — not  to  enume-» 
rate  the  heavy  law  expenses  which  fall  upon  individuals  who 
either  sue,  cht  are  sued,  for  the  recovery  of  debts.  It  deserves 
to  be  remembered,  that  these  costs^  at  least  for  the  most  part^ 
must  fall  upon  the  former^  when  the  latter  surrenders  to  pri* 
son,  after  having  gone  through  the  whole  process,  froip  a  bail 
bond  to  a  justification  of  bail,  and  then  to  final  judgment. 
TTie  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  plaintiff  becomes  addi- 
tionally epraged  against  his  prisoner;  and  the  lack  of  humanity^ 
which  originally  urged  him  to  hostile  jproceedings,  assumes  the 
character  of  tyranny^  which  he  exercises  despotically  over  his 
victim. 

Aware,,  from  his  respectable  practice  of  twenty  years  as  an 
attoraey^  that  the  abuses  of  the  law  were  manifold,  Mr.  Pearce 
originally  {Nroposed  merely  to  point  them  out  for  redress;  but 
when  be  sat  down  seriously  to  explore  these  evils,  he  confesses 
that  one  abuse  branched  out  into  another,  and  the  torrent  came 
upon  him  with^o  much  rapidity — ^betraying  such  a  system  of 
corruption,  extortion,  peijury,  and  all  things  base — ^that  he 
found  he  had,  in  reality,  undertaken  an  Augean  labour:  he 
foimd — ^he  emphatically  expresses  hiraselfT— that  the  stronger 
every  abuse  pressed  upon  him,  the  stronger  was  the  impression 
<Na  bis  mind,  that  the  laws  in  themselves  were  good  and  whole- 
some, and  that  the  defect  was  in  the  administration;  that  as  the 
charges  had  increased  imperceptibly,  corruption  had  increased 
in  an  equal  degree ;  that  he  was  attacking  no  man's  character ; 
that  be  was  doing  no  man  an  injury;  that  he  was  only  combat- 
ing a  system,  which  had  got  to  an  alarming  height;  that  if  he 
succeeded  in  a  small  degree,  he  was  benefiting  society  at  large — 
and  no  part  of  society  more,  than  the  fair  and  liberal  practicer  of 
the  law ;  that  every  feet  he  should  state  was  capable  of  proof; 
that  he  could  establish  the  whole  before  any  tribunal  in  the 
kingdom ;  and,  finally,  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  state  an  ex- 
jaggeration,  much  less  a  falsehood. 

On  these  broad  principles  of  equity^  he  proceeds  to  shew 
that  the  arriest  itself,  on  common  or  mesne  process,  as  it  now  is, 
and  for  many  t^sars  has  been,  carried  on,  is  inexpedient,  and 
equally  oppres^B  in  its  consequences  to  the  plaintiff  and  to 
the  defendant. 
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'^  But  how  is  this  to  be  dove? 

*'  By  going  through  the  existing  abuses  and  hardships  minutely^ 
and  showing  how  they  operate  oppressively  and  how  beneficially 
on  each,  and  by  weighing  the  whole ;  by  showing  that  there  is  no 
court  in  this  commercial,  and  I  may  say  happy^  country^  (whera 
the  laws  are  administered  with  equal  justice  to  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  provided  the  poor  man  can  get  into  coij^t)  in  which  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  or  any  other  tradesman,  can  recover  a  just 
debt,  of  j^l5,  for  goods  sold  and  delivered,  without  the  risk  of 
losing  the  enormous  sum  of  ^100,  in  law  expences,  and  all  his 
debt ',  and  that  so  tedious  is  the  job  ^  in  consequence  of  the  writ 
of  error,  and  various  other  fictitious  processes,  which  have,  from 
time  to  time,  crept  into  use,  though  never  intended  by  the  legis- 
lature, or  the  court,  that  the  plaintiff  frequently  gets  into  a  prison 
for  the  law  charges  of  his  own  suit,  whilst  the  defendant  is  out^ 
laughing  at  hia  folly ;  by  showing  that  the  tradesman  has  found 
out,  and  particularly  since  Lord  Redesdale*s  Insolvent  Act,  that  it 
is  not  worth  his  while  to  hold  the  defendant  to  bail,  considering 
that  his  own  interest  is  best  promoted  by  leaving  him  at  full 
liberty. 

*'  If,  notwithstanding  I  show  this,  ^nd  show  also  that  the  principal 
part  of  these  heavy  law  charges  arises  from  the  arrest  itself  by 
mesne  process,  the  plaintiff  should  still  cling  to  his  arrest,  under 
an  idea  of  benefit  ^  give  him  a  Court,  to  be  hereafter  established, 
with  benefits  tantamount  to  it;  he  cannot  be  expected  unless  he 
is  satisfied  upon  that  point  to  give  it  up  quietly.  Liet  him  have  a 
more  rapid  mode  of  recovering  his  small  debt  and  .at  one  tenth 
*  part  of  the  risk,  and,  from  the  moment  this  new  system  is  esta* 
blifihed,  it  will  be  his  interest  to  relinquish  it. 

'^  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  indeed,  who  will  oppose  the 
arrest  on  mesne  process  being  discontinued  ?  no  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  f  they  themselves  feel  the  benefit  of  their 
liberty.  No  man  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  they  feel  the  benefit  of 
it  also.  ^Vhere  then  is  the  individual  to  be  found  who  would 
hold  up  his  hand  against  it  > 

''  All  the  defendant  says  is,  'Don't  imprison  me  upon  iny  plain- 
tiff's  simple  affidavit.  I  deny  I  owe  the  montiy,  I  cannot  find 
bail,  but  I  am  not  going  to  run  away.  When  he  has  got  ajudg* 
ment  against  me,  let  him  take  my  body  or  my  goods.** 

On  the  EFFECT  of  arrest,  Mr.  Pearce  states,  that  when  one 
man  arrests  another,  the  object,  generally,  is  not  the  obtaining 
two  good  ball  for  the  defen<}ant  s  forthcoming,  although  that 
would  appear  to  be  his  only  benefit,  for  he  is  not  afraid  of  any 
running  away;  on  the  contrary,  a  man  being  enabled- to  get 
bail,  is  the  daily  reason  why  the  pLahitifiT  will  not  arrest  him. 
But  the  arrest  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  comp^hg,  or  rather 
of  extortingj  payment  in  various  ways  and  shapes* 
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Under  theae  dtcuimltiiceay  desperation  sometimes  leads  tha 
delrtor^  who  chaBces  to  have  the  money  of  others  in  his  posses- 
8K>n,  to  obey  the  frenzied  impulse  of  the  moment^  and  to  obtain 
his  release  by  fraud.  We  will  suppose  this  money  is  intended 
to  be  replaced  ;<  but  once  broken  mto^  the  probability  is^  that 
the  certain  ruin  of  the  party  follows, 

TTie  plaintiff  may  say,  **  What  is  that  to  me?  I  have  a  right 
to  take  «U  legal  meaqs  to  secure  my  debt.  I  don't  care  who 
pays  it^  so  long  as  it  is  paid  by  somebody/' 

*'  All  this  may  be  very  plausible^  and  the  operation  of  the 
statue  may  bear^as  hardly  on  one  as  another  >  but  why  should  any 
law  be  so  severe  as  to  plunge  a  man,  who  does  not  m^an  to  run 
away>  without  a  moihent's  noticej  into  that  distressing  situation  V 

The  next  object  is — ^the  defendant  being  liberated  on  bail — . 
to  fix  the  sheriff  with  the  debt :  an  event  often  brought^bput 
by  the  chicanery  of  an  attorney,  when  it  is  the  defendimt's  fixed 
principle  to  surrender  his  person  in  discharge  of  his  bail.  What 
IS  the  consequence  ?     The  following  extract  will  clearly  shew  it. 

*^  A  young  man>  just  of  age,  was  indebted  to  his  taylor  ^^15  or 
g£90,  and  he  wa«  entreated  by  him  to  call  at  his  house,  to  make 
some  arrangement  for  payment :  he  did  so»  and  while  conv^rsii^ 
on  the  subject,  a  Middlesex  officer  was  introduced  to  him,  and 
arrested  him  for  ^£36,  at  the  taylor's  suit.  This  included  his  own 
debt  and  the  debt  of  a  friend  of  his  he  had  recommended  to  the 
taylar,  but  which  he  said  he  had  neither  undertaken  nor  promised 
to  pay.  It  is  f ufiicient,  however,  to  say,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  debt  was  disputed :  he  was  conveyed  to  a  spunging  house, 
where  he  remained  three  days,  for  want  ik  bail,      v 

*'  The  defendant  had  lately  married,  and  it  was  known  to  the-^ 
plaintiff,  that  he  had  some  money  he  was  entitled  to  receive,  in 
right  of  his  wife  on  her  doming  of  age.  The  defendant  became, 
anxious  to  procure  bail,  with  a  view  to  dispute  the  debt,  and  par- 
ticularly 8o>  from  the  unhandsome  treatment  he  consid^^  he  had 
met  with  from  the  plaintiff.  .A  person,  at  the  house  where  he  was, 
after  three  days  had  elapsed,  informed  him,  he  could  recommend 
him  to  a  man  who,  he  thought,  could  find  one  bail,  provided  he 
could  find  another.  The  defendant  having  already  procured  one 
friend,  the  offer  was  acceptedTand  the  person  introduced  agreed 
to  get  him  out  for  ^10;  and,  that  it  might  be  expeditiously  done, 
he  sent  for  a  friend  of  his,  another  Middlesex  officer,  of  the  coun- 
try, to  give  a  receipt  to  the  one  in  whose  custody  the  defendant 
was,  and  he  was  then  liberated.  The  bail  introduced  by  the  officer 
happened  to  be  a  coffee-house  keeper,  who  considered  his  own 
house  would  be  as  convenient  a  situation  as  any  for^^iie  defendant, 
to  pass  his  time  away,  till  the  return  of  the  writ ;'  he  therefore 

Crit.  Rbv.  Vol/ I.  May,  1815.  3  R 
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introduced  him  to  his  attoraey«  and  a  list  of  other  MtmA,  who 
Were  to  be  bail  for  him^  if  wanted,  to  any  amount.    A  pretty 
long  account  wa0>  however,  run  up,  between  the  time  of  the  libe- 
ration from  the  spunging  house  and  the  return  of  the  writ,  when 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  make  additicmal  calls  for  money, 
and  which  he  did,  viz.  four  guineas  for  putting  in  bail  above, 
four  guineas  to  procure  bail  to  justify,  and  six  or  eight  pounds 
more  to  get  them  justified.    Th^se  calls  and  the  enormous  expenses 
induced  the  young  man  to  think  he  had  been  made  a  complete  prey 
of,  and  he  thought  it  best  to  employ  an  attorney  of  his  own.   It  hap* 
pened,  some  how  or  other,  between  the  two,  that  the  bail  were  not 
justified  by  the  time  limited  by  the  rules  of  the  court.  The  defendant, 
however,  was  informed  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  render  himself 
to  the  fleet  prison,  to  save  his  bail,  which  he  immediately  did  $  but 
he  was  too  late,  for  an  attachment  was  obtained,  of  course,  against 
the  sheriff,  and  seht  into  the  office  for  j^8.    The  officer  disputed 
the  regularity  of  it,  but  the  Court  determined  the  attachment  was 
regular.    The  plaintiff's  attorney  then  applied  and  received  from 
the  Sheriff  the  amount  of  the  attachment,  with  £9  more,  for 
additional  expences,  to  the  tail  of  it,  making  together  ^£S7,    Du* 
ring  these  proceedings,  the  defendant  was  confined  in  the  Fleet, 
at  the  suit  of  the  plaintiff,  where  he  remained  for  near  ten  days. 
The  plaintiffs  attorney  having  received  the  debt  and  costs,  the 
defendant  got  discharged  a  second  time.    The  officer  who  gave 
the  receipt  and  who  had  paid  the  money,  now  made  his  appear^ 
ance,  and  immediately  commenced  three  separate  actions,  in  the 
name  of  the  Sheriff,  by  their  attorney,  upon  the  bail-bond,  all  of 
whom  were  served  with  writs,  notwithstanding  repeated  overtures 
had  been  made  tp  the  officer  for  the  securing  the  repayment  of  the 
debt  by  a  joint  warrant  of  attorney,  and  appointments  actually 
made  to  execute  it,  at  which '  the  defendant  and  his  friend,  the 
real  bail,  duly  attended,  but  the  hired  bail  did  not,  and  it  turned 
out  afterwards,  that  this  was  a  mere  amusement,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  the  officer,  that*  the  sheriff's  attorney  might  get  a 
judgment  and  execution  against  the  defendant  and  his  friend; 
for  as  soon  as  this  was  effected,  another  appointment  was  made  at 
the  officer's,  who  keeps  a  lock-up  house,  to  sign  the  warrant  of 
attorney,  where  they  went  together,  when,  to  their  great  mortifi* 
cation,  they  ^were  given  to  understand  they  were  in  execution  at 
the  suit  of  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex;  and  thutfrom  that  place  they 
could  not  proceed  farther,  until  the  debt  and  all  the  costs,  toge* 
ther  with  the  sheriff's  poundage,  officer's  fees,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses were  paid.    Here  some  altereation  took  place  &&  to  the  re- 
gularity of  the  proceedings,  as  no  other  notice  had  been^given 
than  by  the  service  of  a  writ,  it  being  necessary  they  should  have 
notice  of  a  declaration  also;  but  the  only  satisfifiction  they  could 
obtain  was,  that  proper  notices  of  declaration  could  be  proved  to 
have  been  given. 
'*  The  parties  remained  there  for  a  fortnight. '  The  distress  of 
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the  defendant  and  his  -wife,  who  was  with  him^  was  great  fbr  their 
own  situation  J  but  it  was  nothing  to  what  the  defendant  felt  for 
the  situation  he  hadbrou^t  his  friend,  the  bail,  and  his  wife  into^ 
Who  was  ako  there.  He  resolved,  therefore,  and  by  the  consent 
of  his  wife,  it  was  immediately  carried  into  execution,  to  contract 
for  the  sale  of  a  little  property  he  was  entitled  to,  through  her,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  provid^  she  .attained  twenty-one.  They 
agreed  to  sell  for  i£469vwhat  he  had  considered  was  worth  double 
the  sum.  It  was  not  the  place,  of  all  others,  certainly,  for  a  man 
to  conclude  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  his  property.  He  received 
^150  down,  and  the  remainder  he  was  to  have  at  the  expiration  of 
a  certain  period. 

"  Having  got  money>  he  paid  i^ldO  to  the  sheriff's  attorney^ 
exdusive  of  the  officer's  civility  fiees  and  house  expenses ;  and,  for 
the  third  time,  effected  the  liberation  of  himself  and  his  friend^ 
They  now  concluded  the  matter  was  at  ^an  end:  that,  however, 
was  not  the  case;  for  a  short  time  only  a^rwards  they  were  both 
arrested,  at  the  suit  of  the  hired  ball,  and  locked  up  together  in  tho 
same  spunging  house  in  the  city,  for  ^58  and  upwards.  Here 
they  were  again  detained  a  week  for  want  of  bail,  which  at  lasl^ 
they  with  great  difficulty  obtained;  and  after  paying  the  usual  ex- 
penses of  officer's  fees,  bail-bonds,  &c.  the  defendant  was,  for  a 
fourth  time,  libemted,  as  weU  as  his  friend,  the  bail. 

''  The  poor  man  now  became  very  much  dejected,  and  almost 
broken  down  with  grief  and  illness.  Term  time,  however,  nearly 
approaching,  he  was  eontemplating  what  to  do,  when,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  bloodhounds,  he  went  to  his  last  home!  At  the 
return  of  the  writ,  the  survivor  made  his  appearance  in  court,  by 
putting  in  and  justifying  his^bail;  and,  on  enquiry,  it  was  found 
that  tl^  hired  bail  had  defended  the  action  on  the  badl-bond,  and 
that  theamst  was  for  the  law  expenses  of  it>  and  a  bill  for  wine, 
dinners,  &c.  at  his  house.  I^e  cause  is  now  at  issue  between  the 
lured  bail  and  the  real  bail,  who*  is  quite  ignorant  how  any  re- 
sponaibiMty  can  attach  on  him.  i 

'*  I  will  now  sum  up  the  expenses  which  were  run  up,  in  a 
very  short  time,,  upon  tins  small  disputed  debt^  of  j£86. 

Paid  officer  for  cIviHty  fees,  house,  &o.  on  getting 'dis<». 

charged  from  the  first  arrest  »        •        -         a£  O    O    0 

Paid  bail        t  *      -,       *    .    •        -  .      -        -.     '  i.    10    o    o 
Paid  offioers'  iees^&e,  .  ..       .        .. ,    ..*    ....    fi  12    c 

Paid  putting  in  bail  above,  and  expenees  in  justifying  TOO 
Paid  costs  of  render  to  the  Pleet  -       .-    •    «      &    O    O 

Paid  expenses' of  getting  discharged  from  tiiejlleet  w*    6    5    O 
Paid  d^t  and  costs  of  ottaehment,  and  also  costs  upon 
the  bail<»bond  to  the  sheriff  of  Middle8ex,ioa  being 
discharged  when  taken  in' execution     <«     ^  ^        -'Ido    O    O 

Carried  fonnwd        166  17    6 
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Biongbt  forward        166  17    6 
Paid  officer  for  civility  fee,  and  spunging  house  ex- 
.  fennea  for  both  whilst  in  emtody  -        -        -;  90    O    O 

Pfud  riienff '8  officerimd  secondary's  fees^  bail-bonds^ 
and  liovse  expenses,  &c.  on  getting  disdiarged  ftom 
the  apnnging  honse  in  London      -        »        •        -     10    0    O 
His  own  attorney's  bill  of  costs  during  this  b^iness^ 

(part  paid  and  part  not)       -        •        -        -        -    35  lO    O 

■  >■      11      ■■■■II   W        ■       I 

£93^    7    S 


**  If  the  plaintiff  recover  the  debt  and  costs  now  at  iasue,  the 
defendant  will  have  at  least  ^OO  in  addkion  to  pa^.  If  not,  he 
wtH  be  at  the  loss  of  bis  own  costs  only,  which  wfll  be  ^^60  or 

£7or 

Various  other  6a8es  are  recited  te  prove  the  'oppression  inci- 
dental to  bailable  process.  Mr.  Pearce  exfplains  minutely  the 
Wdole  history  of  an  arrest,  comprising  the  delays,  extortions^ 
and  other  incidental  evils,  attending  a  spunging  house  confitie- 
nretit^  which,  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes,  trill  ap- 
pear fobuloiis.  They  are,  nevertheless,  strictly  true;  and 
might  be  read  with  advantage  by  imfeeling  affluence,  or  upstart 
insolence.  We  will  take  a  case  of  arrest,  wherein  the  aefen- 
dant  is  able  to  get  good  and  immediate  bail;  and  then  coDtem- 
]>late  his  situation  with  all  the  train  of  vexations  that  will  at- 
tend it. 

/ 

**  Suppose  the  defendant  is  arrested  for  s£^hy  no  less  a  fee  is 
ever  taken  than  one  guinea  by  the  officer,  as  his  r^nlar  civility 
fee,  and  56.  man  and  search.  But  that  is  not  sufficient  5  he  teUs 
the  defendant  that  another  officer  arrested  him,  and  that  he  can- 
not tum'him  out  without  a  fee  for  him,  though  no  responsibility 
whatever  atlaohes  upon  tiiat  officer,  the  officer  at  the  spunging 
house  having  taken  it  off  his  shoulders;  nor  has  he  shewn  the  de- 
fendant the  smallest  accommodation;  perhaps  he  has  taken  him 
out  of  his  bed,  and  carried  hhn  tliere,  without  allowing  him  even 
time  to  btitton  the  knees  of  ids  breeches. 

'<x  ThiB  is  an  extortien  and  oppression  in  every  point  of  view, 
although  at  present  treated  only  as  two  rti^ulor  fees,  instead  of 
one.  But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  the  grievance,  for  the  defendant 
is  alwaiys  taken  off  to  the  spunging  house.  The  officer  who  ar- 
rested him,  unless  something  very  tempting  is  offered  by  the  de- 
fendant, would  niAier  have  hit  r^;ular  fee  and  no  responsibility. 

*'  It  must,  however,  be  complied  with,  and  why^  Because 
the  officer  is  a  customer  of  his,  and  locks  up,  as  the  term  is,  at  his 
house;  and  if  he  lets  a  man  out,  without  taking  care  of  his  bro- 
ther officer's  fe^,  the  next  cnstpnaer  gofes  elsewhere.    The  charge 
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c€  the  lioufle^  tibe  seavcheB^  the.  letters,  and  messengers,  and  wbkit 
defendant  hw  ftpenf  in  the  house,  amounts  to  another  pound. 

*'  I  will  point  out  now  what  the  defendant  pays.  The  writ,  as 
is  very  commonly  the  case  in  term  time,  is  returnable  the  next . 
day^  or  the  same  day  of  arrest,  in  which  case  the  expenses  increase 
daily,  like  an  overwhehning  torrent  ^  and  the  defendant  is  com- 
pelled to  use  all  his  exertion  the  next  day  to  pay  the  debt  and 
costs^  which  are  as  follow  :•     * 


Debt 

. 

^15     0 

0 

Lock-up  house 

. 

1     0 

O 

Two  officers  and  men 

- 

2  12 

• 

Attorney . 

- 

1     0 

0 

Boady  (if  in  London) 

- 

1     3 

6 

Cost  of  writ      -        -    . 

- 

4     4 

0 

Ditto,  declaration,   rule. 

&c 

:.       5     0 

0 

£29  19 

6 

An  i^tomey  is,  in  his  own  person^  exempted  from  sharing  in 
the  miseries  he  $o  unceremoniously  inflicts  on  others.  The 
supposition  is>  that,  by  his  confinement,  his  client  might  be- 
come an  innooent  sufferer*  Would  not  the  same  rule  apply  in 
aa  hundred  other  causes?  Why  should  not  the  medical  man 
be  equally  protected?  May  his  arrest  not  prove  fatal  to  a  wo- 
man in  labour?     Humanity  shudders  at  the  idea. 

AnoUier  case-^ 

''  A  defendant  is  frequently  arrested  on  the  return  day,  which 
is  a  great  hardship;  and  no  harm  could  be  done  to  the  plaintiff 
by  preventing  that,  as  the  only  consequence  would  be,  the  making 
the  return  longer.  The  hardship  is  as  follotrs :  There  is  no  time 
to  get  the  bail-bonds  completed  3  and  the  sheriff  has  no  power, 
aftCT  the  return  day,  to  take  the  bail.  The  bond,  therefore,  must 
be  completed  on  the  same  day,  or  the  defendant  must  stay  in  cus- 
tody, and  give  forty^eight  hours  notice  of  bail.  But  even  that  is 
not  permitted  in  London:  there  the  defendant  is  taken  to  the 
Compter,  the  secondary  insistmg  upon  it,  that  no  man  shall  be 
kept  in  custody  after  the  return  of  the  writ;  and  nothing  saves 
him,  excepting  the  payment  of  the  debt  and  costs,  or  the  money 
being  lodged  under  Lord  Moira*s  Act." 

Again-^ 

''  If  a  defendant  happen  to  be  arrested  a  day  or  two  before  the 
change  of  the  sheriffs,  which  of  course  is  done  annually,  he  has 
great  difficulty  indeed  of  getting  QUt.  The  officers  will  arrest 
yoif,  notwithstanding,  on  the  very  day  of  the  change;  and  this 
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cifcumstance  is  an  excuse  for  their  not  hurrying  tberaselTeir.  A 
man  is  frequently  kept  in  custody  on  this  account*  whilst  the 
transfer  of  the  prisoners  from  one  sheriff  to  another  is  making 
out,  and  in  general  taken  to  Newgate." 

Again— 

"  Suppose  a  man  is  arrested  late  in  the  evening,  or  on  a  Satur- 
day evening,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  the  names  of  the  baO 
cannot  in  that  case  be  given  in,  much  less  enquired  after,  till 
Monday  mornine,  and  peoiaps  the  man  will  not  be  aUe  to  get 
out  before  Tuesday." 

Mr.  Pearce  proceeds  to  describe  the  extortions  of  the  spung* 
ing  house,  which  we  do  not  follow  him  through.  The  scene 
would  be  appalling  to  a  mind  of  any  sensibility.  But  we  con-  , 
cientiously  dwell  on  his  remarks^  so  honourable  to  the  shrievalty 
of  Sir  Richard  Phillips.  That  gentleman,  while  in  office^  took 
infinite  praiseworthy  pains  in  regulating  dl  the  departments  of 
the  sheriiis,  and  the  sponging  houses  among  the  rest;  but  his 
humane  regulations  were  soon  dropped.  Is  this  connivance? 
It  is  omsolingy  however,  to  be  assured)  that  an  action  for  ex- 
tortion will  prove  a  check  upon  the  of&cer;  and  if  it  were  more 
frequently  brought  than  it  is,  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  pub- 
lic. But  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  humiliation  of  confine- 
ment, will  do  any  thing  to  expedite  their  freedom ;  and  if  they 
afterwards  find  they  have  been  imposed  upon,  a  conscious  feel- 
ing induces  them  to  submit,  rather  than  to  expose  their  situa- 
tion. There  is,  however,  no  risk  in  bringing  an  action;  for  the 
officer  will  always  return  the  money,  with  costs,  and  that  im- 
mediately. He^  too,  has  his  conscious  feeUng;  but  of  a  very 
different  description.  He  knows  he  cannot  resist;  and  that 
the  exposure  of  his  conduct  would  disable  him  from  preying 
upon  other  unfortunates.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  a  tribute  to 
justioe  toadd^  that  some  spunging  houses  msure  a  gentl^eman 
good  aecommodation  and  fair  treatment-*-whcn  he  can  pay 
for  it.  Any  extra  complhnait  on  such  occasions  is  dictated  by 
a  correct  mode  of  thinking,  and  is  not  misapplied. 

From  these  8|iecimens  of  the  process  of  arrest^  •as  bsuing 
from  the  snpenor  courts,  Mr.  Pearce  descends  to  Ijie  Mar- 
shakeaand  other  courts.  That  our  Headers  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  pure  justice  emanatii^g  from  the  Marshalsea  Court, 
we  shall  state,  that  there  are  six  attorneys,  all  of  whom  pur- 
chase their  places;  there  are,  likewise^  6m  ommselj  aU  of 
whom  purchase  their  places:  so  that  the  defendant  has  no 
means  of  trj^ng  hift  cause^  without  emploving^  one  or  the.  other 
of  this  confederated  body.    Every  poor  devil  entDaged^in  this 
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carazy  court  remembers  his  Litany^  and  fetrentiy  cxclaimsj 
*'  Good  Lord  dblivbr  us  !" 

The  various  <»ther  objects,  comprehended  in  his  title-page^ 
are  noted  by  Mr.  Pearce  with  equal  ability  and  benevolence: 
but  we  can  go  no  further.  The  prayers  of  the  unfortunate  will 
be  his^  whatever  the  issue  of  his  meritorious  labours.  s. 


Art.  v.— Numbers  II,  III,  and  IF,  of  the  Secrnid  Series  of  the  Vocal 
Works  of  Handel }  arranged  for  the  Organ  or  Piano-Forte,  by  Dr, 
John  Clarke^  of  Cambridge,    Pp.  90.    Button  and  Co.     1815. 

It  is  too  commonly  the  mortifying  lot  of  the  luckless  indi- 
viduals who  toil  in  our  vocation^  to  pore  over  a  train  of  repul* 
sive  noi^^ense^  which  would  irrecoverably  sicken  ordinary  minds, 
and  to  wade  through  a  series  of  nugatory  trashy  well  calculated 
to  destroy  the  energy  of  less  stubborn  nerves.  In  pursuing  the 
path  prescribed  by  his  hard  destiny^  the  unfortunate  critic  is 
almost  uniformly  condemned  to  encounter  the  sallies  of  am* 
bitious  ignorance^^— to  resist  the  claims  of  untutored  presump- 
tion; and,  though  he  come  oif-  triumphant  from  the  conflict, 
hi^  rising  exultation  is  checked  by  the  remembrance  of  the  im- 
becility and  uhworthin^s  of  his  adversary,  and  he  feels  his  vic- 
tory to  be  barren,  while  his  quietude  is  disturbed. 

But,  though  our  hapless  fraternity  too  often  experience  the 
pungency  of  these  truths, — though  the  cruelty  of  our' condition 
be  such,  Ihal  our  professional  life  is  nearly  one  continued 
struggle  between  anxiety  for  peace  and  necessity  for  war, — ^it, 
nevertheless,  must  not  be  suppressed,  that  our  gloom  is  some- 
times interrupted  by  brightness,  and  our  misery  superseded  by 
pleasure.  We  receive  considerable  gratification  from  avowing 
this  fact.  FirHly,  because  to  beings  whose  functions  consist  for 
the  most  part  in  analyzing  stupidity  and  meretriciousness, — in 
dealing  with  the  errors  and  dehnquencies  of  ostentatious  inca- 
paeity,*-iiothing  is  more  delightful  than  to  announce  a  tempo- 
rary relief  from  the  usual  irksomeness  of  their  occupation ;  and, 
secoNcUy,  because,  notwithstanding  habitual  temptation  to  cen- 
soriousness  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  render  us  perma- 
nently moody,  it  shews  that  we  are  yet  inclined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  legitiiliate  opportunity  of  indul^ng  our  more 
grateful  propensities,  and  are  sufficiently  alive  to  the  pretensions 
of  real  merit,  and  unequivocal  excellence. 

These  observations  owe  tlieir  origin  to  the  irritated  state  of 
our  ^feelings  in  surveying  the  gefierality  of  publications,  and  to 
tfie  pleasure  with  which  we  contemplate  the  few^  which,  like 
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the  one  before  usj  ass^  a  just  title  to  rank  bigh  m  oor  i 
sideratioD. 

In  page  121  of  our  present  series^  we  took  occaaon  to  can- 
vass the  merits  of  the  first  portion  of  this  work*  to  express  our' 
unreserved  approbation  of  the  undertaking,  of  the  skill  con-* 
spiGUous  in  the  execution,  and  to  set  forth  the  advantages  likely 
to  accrue  to  the  public  from  the  diligent  prosecution  and  liberal 
encourageaient  of  the  design* 

It  is  no  small  addition  to  our  stock  of  complacency,  to  find 
that  these  remarks  have  had  their  due  influence.  The  work  Lr 
continued  with  the  same  spirit  and  care;  equal  judgment  and 
ability  characterize  the  arrangement;  and  the  undiminished 
patronage  speaks  powerftilly  for  the  reformed  conditioa  of  po* 
pular  taste« 

Our  readers  will  not,  we  imagine,  deem  it  necessary  that  we 
expatiate  on  the  genius  of  Handel.  His  great  merits  have  too 
long  withstood  the.  arts  of  detraction,  too  long  received  the  ap^ 
plause  of  admiration,,  to  stand  in  need  of  demonstration  at  the 
present  day.  Never((ieless,  we  cannot  omit  to  observe,  that  as 
every  production  of  true  genius  exhibits  some  sinsgie  vuikmce  of 
extraordinary  felicity  of  eonoeption,.  some  iiotalerf  example  of 
excellence  transcending  the  general  character  of  the  othar  parts ; 
so  the  oratorio  of  Theodora  (nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  Qom-* 
prized  in  the  pages  under  review)  contains  one  specimen  €i 
united'  sublimity,  pathos,  and  grace,  very  far  snrpasnng  the 
main  qualities  of  the  bulk  of  the  work:  we  allude  to  the  sup- 
plicatory address  of  Theodora,  ^^' Angels  ever  bright  and  fair, 
&c.  &c/'  In  this  captivating  air,  the  author  appears  to  have 
been  deeply  sensible  of  the  necessity  for  the  calling  forth  of  his 
great  powers  in  the  expression  of  elevated  emotion  and  pious 
resignation,  and  to  have  exerted,  them  with  a  success  which, 
we  think,  it  would  be  difficult  to  shew^^  has  ever  been  matched 
by  others,  or  exceeded  by  himself.  It  is  a  perfect  model  of  its 
kind«  The  beauty  of  the  accompaniments,  the  dexterity  of 
their  construction,  and  the  rich  flow  of  the  harmony,  though 
entitled  to  distinguished  commendation,  are  by  no  means  the 
predominant  merits.  Its  best  attraction  is  of  another  oast.  It 
str<HigIy  interests  the  feelings.  It  appeals  powerfully  to  our 
kindest  afiections.  It  awes  by  its  solemnity,  and  sofUms  by  its 
sweetness* 

Of  the  address  displayed  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  task  he  has 
assigned  to  himself,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ^peak  at  any  length* 
Suffice  it  to  say,  (in  the  language  in  which  we  have  already  de- 
livered our  opinion  of  the  first  part  of  his  labours)  that  the 
organ  or  piano-forte  part  is  digested  with  considerable  skill. 
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and  manifests  a  knasterly  acquaintance  with  ,the  original  fronl 
which  it  is  deduced.  In  it,  the  parts  allotted  by  the  author  to 
the  respective  instruments  in  the  score  are  ably  collected  and 
embodied;  the  principal  points  are  dexterously  taken  up;  the 
hanhony  is,  in  every  instance,  complete;  and,  though  it  cannot 
produce  those  imp^sioned  feelings,  those  thrilling  emotions^ 
resulting  from  the  performance  of  an  orchestra,  it,  nevertheless, 
reflects,  in  no  faint  manner,  many  of  the  bright  and  fascinating 
features  of  its  prototype* 

We  ought  not  to  conclude  without  stating  our  opinion  of 
the  substitution  (in  the  voice  parts)  of  the  treble  cliff  for  the 
tenor  and  soprano,  cliffs.  It  meets  our  entire  approbation. 
For,  notwithstanding  such  a  plan  must  be  offensive  to  the  cri- 
tical sensibility  of  the  theorist,  by  frequently  presenting  a  series 
of  consecutive  fifths  undiscoverable  in  the  original  arrangement, 
it  is  yet  of  great  utility  to  the  amateur,  (for  whose  use  alone  it 
is  adopted)  because  it  ehahles  him  t6  exercise  his  vocal  acquire- 
ments with  facility  and  convenience.  Besides;  the  progression, 
unlawful  in  the  sight  of  science,  vanishes  in  practice.  The  re- 
lative pitch  of  the  parts  intended  by  the  composer  is  preserved 
unaltered;  and  the  aberration  from  technical  propriety,  though 
perceived  by  the  eye,  is  without  effect  on  the  ear.  u. 


Art.  VT.—Tfec  Nature  of  Tilings.  A  Didascalic  Poem.  Tramlated 
from  the  Latin  'of  Titus  Lucretius  Tarus,  8(c.  Sfc.  By  Thomas 
BuBBY,  Mus.  Doc.  Cantah.  2  vols.  4to.  Pp.  418, 416.  £5. 5s. 
Kodwell,  and  White  and  Cocihrane.     1813. 

\^Concluded  from  p.  165.] 

It  is  with  the  sinccrest  delight  that  we  resume  the  analysis  of 
this  animated  and  polished  version  of  the  finest  didactic"^  poem 
ever  produced  by  human  genius.  What  the  powers  of  the 
Translator  may  be  as  an  original  poet,  we  cannot,  at  present, 
decide;,  no  considerable  poem  by  the  Doctor  having  yet  come 
under  our  juridical  inspection;  but  if  the  effusions  of  his  native 
musef  should  possess  the  strength  and  melody  of  his  Lucretius, 
we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  him  a  very,  distin- 
guished place  among  the  great  and  established  poets  of  the 
country,  and  repositing  his  bust  between  those  of  Dryden  and 


*  Why  will  Dr.  Busby  use  that  quadrupedial  term,  didascaUc  ? 
f  A  rumour  has  reacncd  us,  that  Dr.  B.  is  en^a^ed  upon  a  poem  of  consi- 
derable magnitude. 

Crit.  Rbv.  Vol.  L  May,  1815.  3  S 
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Pope.  Thk  is.  by  BO  means  the  extrava^ce  of 
We  are  acquainted  with  no  translations  since  those  of  Vagil 
and  Homer  that  we  would  for  an  instant  think  of  putting  into 
competition  with  Dr.  B/s  Lucretius;  and  eren  in  comparing 
him  with  the  above-named  vki  iUustrissimi,  he  would,  perhaps^ 
be  found  occasionally  rising  above  those  great  models.  Than 
Dryden,  he  is  more  unifomly  smooth  and  mellifluous;  more 
generally  masculine  and  potent  than  Pope.  His  verses  are 
never  rough-cast,  like  those  of  the  first.;  never  melted  into  ef- 
feminacy like  the  lines  of  the  latter.  Yet  there  are  passages 
in  his  Lucretius  tj^at  have  more  vigour  than  Dryden  usually 
displays;  and  some  extracts  we  could  make,  ''verse  that  wUh 
Hybloean  sweetness  flows/'  in  which  Pope's  general  melo« 
diousness  is  surpassed.  The  construction  of  Dhryden's  poetry 
is  not  infrequently  loose  and  straggling ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  customary  with  Pope  to  marshal  his  verses  in  the 
•  exactest  order  and  minutest  discipline:  the  Translator  of  Lu- 
cretius has  the  healthful  flow  of  the  first,  without  his  laxity; 
.and  the  symmetry  of  the  latter,  without  his  rigidity.  He  occa- 
sionally labours,  but  his  labour  b  always  happy.  From  what 
J  we  have  been  able  to  collect  firom  his  Lucretius,  our  respect  for 
Dr. Busby's  poetical  powers  is  justly  and  sincerely  high;  and 
we  do  not  scruple  to  confess,  that  if  he  does  not  transcend  the 
majesty  of  Dryden,  apd  the  suavity  of  Pope,  when  the  one  is 
the  most  grandly,  and  the  other  the  most  delicately,  exhi- 
bited,— it  is  to  be  attributed  less  to  inferiority  of  genius,  than 
to  the  circumstance  of  those  illustrious  men  .haying  exploreft 
to  their  utmost  confines  the  diversified  regions  of  poetic  sub- 
limity and  loveliness. 

The  three  last  books  of  "Thb  Nature  of  Things'*  being 
of  an  explanatory  description,  and  illustrative  of  his  midn  theory, 
(the  Mortality  of  the  Soul)  chiefly  engage  our  notice  by  the 
splendour  and  variety  of  their  poetic  embellishments.  The 
Fourth  Book  (independently  of  its  singular  discussions  of 
some  very  important  and  delicate  matters)  has  some  most  in- 
genious and  absurd  disquisitions  on  the  Senses,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  impressions,  are  produced  on  them,  &c.  The 
Fifth  Book  is  occupied  with  the  Epicurean  theory  of  tiie  uni- 
verse, the  rise  and  progress  of  society,  and  the  ori^n  of  go- 
vemmentj  religion,  and  the  arts.  The  more  awful  phenomena 
of  nature,  storms,  earthquakes,  vulcanoes,  &c.  the  expo^tbn 
of  oracular  frauds,  and  the  causes  of  disease,  are  the  topics  of 
the  concluding  book,  whose  chief  and  most  illustriotis  feature, 
however,  is  thexelcbrated  description  of  the  Plague  of  Athens, 
forming  the  termination  of  the  whole  poem.    Of  this  master* 
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piiece  we  ^hall  only  say,  diat,  as  far  it  respeclts  Lucnretins^  it 
may  bexnnsidered  as  a  highly-enricbed  and  metrical  version  of 
the  daric  and  powerfdl  prose  of  Thucydides ;  and  Dr.  Basby's 
transhlion  invests  the  dreadful  picture  with  an  additional  shade 
of  gloom  and  aggravation. 

We  proceed  to  make  such  extracts  as  will  afford  our  readers ' 
the  means  of  judging  for  themselves.  The  following  iUnstra- 
tions  of  the  iniallilnlity  of  the  senses^  and  frcdlty  of  concl^usions 
drawn  by  the  mind  from  deceptious  ^pearances  in  nature^ 
atruck  us  very  forcibly  as  pictures  of  great  natural  and  poetiq 
beauty* 

"  When  first  the  sun  his  rising  disc  displays. 
And  nature  glistens  with  his  trembling  rays; 
When  ruddy  beams  the  glowing  hills  infold. 
And  lofty  mountains  shroud  their  heads  in  gold. 
Though  scarce  two  thousand  bow-shot  distant  stand 
These  elevations  of  the  neighbouring  land. 
The  hill  o*er  which  the  glorious  orb  appears 
A  crown  of  globular  effdlgence  wears; 
To  touch  ^the  top  the  solar  body  seems. 
And  bum  the  hfll  with  his  embracing  beams : 
Yet  spacious  seas,  and  ample  tracts  of  sky. 
Between  the  sun  and  shining  mountains  lie; 
And  many  thousand  leagues  of  foreign  sway. 
And  woody  wqrlds,  where  rove  the  beasts  of  prey. 

So  shallow  kennels  in  the  broad  highway, 
A  nether  sun,  and  downward  heaven  display  j 
As  far  above  as  heaves  the  vaulted  sky. 
So  far  below  descends  the  piercing  eye : 
Beneath  the  earth  for  other  heavens  we  search. 
And,  wondering,  eye  the  deep  inverted  arch. 

Lo !  the  long  colonnade,  whose  equal  height. 
And  breadth  unvaried,  court  the  stretching  sights 
Gradual  the  roof,  the  sides,  the  pavement,  close. 
And  to  a  conic  point  the  distance  grows. 

Where  morning's  beams  salute  the  sailor's  eye$^ 
From  ocean's  bed  the  sun  appears  to  risej 
At  eve  to  settle  on  the  briny  plain. 
Dip  his  bright  orb,  and  bathe  his  fires  again. 
For,  but  the  vault  of  heaven  his  eyes  survey  j 
And  spreading  surface  of  the  Watery  way. 
Yet  reason  well,  nor  rashly  hence  conclude  ^ 
These  things  the  mind,  but  not  the  sense,  delude.'* 

/     The  nice  distinction  made  by  Lucretius  between  the  deduc 
tions  of  the  senses  and  those  of  the  mind  are  truly  surprising, 
when  the  scaBtifibas  of  phUosophical  knowledge  in  the  age  m 
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ivhich  he  flourished  is  properly  considered.  All  onr  readers 
hsve^  probably^  repeatedly  witnessed  the  phenomena  described 
in  the  above  splendid  lines ;  and  all  of  them  will  agree  wi£h  the 
poet  when  he  asserts,  that  it  is  the  ndnd  that  is  deluded,  and 
not  the  sense  on  which  the  impression  is  made.  Of  this  de* 
scription  of  illustrative  instances  we  cannot  refrain  from  pre- 
senting the  reader  With  one  familiar^  to  all  persons,  and  which 
is  not  more  elegantly  than  faithfully  depicted. 

'^  When  with  soft  sleep  our  weary  limbs  are  blest. 
And  all  the  body  sinks  in  downy  rest. 
Still  seem  we  as  awake,  we  sport,  we  play,  "^ 

Through  night's  dark  gloom  descends  the  solar  ray,  > 
And  gilds  our  dreams  with  pleasures  of  the  day.     J 
The  shining  streams  we  skim,  the  skies,  the  maio> 
Top  the  high  mountain,  pace  the  verdant  plain  3 
Hear  loud  debates  amid  the  silent  night. 
Speechless  retort,  and  urge  the  verbal  fight." 

Yet  the  above,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is,  perhaps,  excelled  by  the 
more  detailed  delineation  subsequently  given  of  the  action  of 
the  mind  when  in  a  state  of  somnolency.  The  similarity  of  the 
lines  hi  italics  to  Shakespeare's  Q^een  Mab  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  curious  coincidences  in  poetical  composition  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

"Again  5  the  subject  of  our  dailjf  thought. 
What  moved  our  care,  or  most  our  fancy  cauglit, 
Whf  n  business  pressed  or  leisure  waked  delight. 
Sleep  brings  again,  and  acts  them  o*er  at  night. 
The  lawyer  dreams  of  pleading  and  the  laws^ 
The  soldier  J^hts  again  his  country* s  cause; 
Tempestuous  bUlows  rock  the  sailor* s  mind. 
He  rolls  in  sleep,  and  wars  against  the  wind. 
Me,  Memmius,  Nature's  Secrets  then  employ. 
These,  and  my  Native  Verse,  my  dreams  enjoy. 

Thus  various  labours,  studies,  mortals  please, 
.    And  crowd  their  sleep  with  empty  images. 
They  who  assiduous  sacrifice  their  days 
To  gaudy  pageantry,  and  sports,  and  plays, 
E*en  when  they're  o'er,  the  shining  scenes  descry  j"j 
Some  traces  in  the  mind  still  open  lie,  > 

Channels  thro*  which  the  pleasing  phantoms  fly.  J 
In  fancy's  sight  the  mimic  feasts  remain. 
In  many  a  dream  are  acted  o'er  again : 
E'en  when  their  senses  wake,  they  seem  to  view 
The  bounding  dance,  the  winding  feet  pursue; 
With  liquid  notes  the  lyre  salutes  their  ear. 
The  speaking  strings  ag^  tbeyi  joy  to  bear ; 
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Ag^n  the  splendid  atage^  the  actors,  rise. 
And  the  some  audience  greets  the  ^addened  eyes. 
So  strong  the  impressions  frequent  objects  make. 
The  sense  receives  them,  sleeping  or  awake. 

Business  or  pleasure  haunts  the  active  mind; 
Exempt  from  dreams  nor  man  nor  brute  we  find — 
Behold  the  fiery  courser  in  his  sleep; 
He  sweats,  he  snorts,  and  would  the  barriers  leap; 
Impatient,  panting,  stretches  for  the  prize. 
And  heaves  his  flaming  nostrils  to  the  skies. 

The  slumbering  hounds  their  restless  spirit  show. 
Yelp,  8nu£f  the  breeze,  abroad  their  members  throw  j 
Hear,  as  they  snore,  the  hunter's  jovial  cry. 
Hang  on  the  scented  deer,  and  forward  fly. 
Oft,  e'en  awake«  the  shadowy  game  they  view. 
Start  to  the  chace,  the  fancied  prey  pursue; 
Before  their  eyes  deceptive  phantoms  play. 
With  fellow  hounds  o'er  hills  and  vales  they  stray, 
Nor  quit  the  sport  till  melt  the  cheating  shades  away 

Oft,  too,  the  faithful  watch-dogs  sudden  rise. 
Shaking  the  light-winged  slumbers  from  their  eyes. 
As  some  clandestine  visitor  they  heard. 
Or  in  the  mansion  unknown  guests  appeared. 

As  sharper  seeds  these  images  supply. 
More  is  the  mind  disturbed — ^thus  birds  will  fly 
To  closest  coverts  of  the  sacred  shades; 
"The  imagined  hawk  their  fluttering  breast  pervades; 
In  startling  dreams  they  view  him  on  the  wmg. 
Eye  his  diead  beak,  and  mark  his  downward  spring. 

And  then  what  gallant  deeds  oua  dreams  engage ! 
How  burns  the  soul  amid  the  battle's  rage ! 
Fired  by  the  fury  of  the  steely  storm,  * 

What  prodigies  of  valour  we  perform ! 
'Gainst  kings  and  heroes  we  the  faulchion  wield. 
And  now  are  captives  in  the  sanguine  field. 
Now  mid  the  battle's  heat  we  wounded  lie. 
With  loud  lamenting  anguish  pierce  the  sky; 
Our  gushing  wounds  exclaiming,  groaning,  mourn. 
As  by  the  lion's  teeth,  or  cruel  panther  torn. 
Some  talk  of  plots,  their  secret  crimes  betray. 
Disclose  at  night  the  treason  of  the  day. 
Some,  fainting,  scarce  retain  their  fleeting  breath. 
And  seem  dissolving  in  the  arms  of  death : 
And  some  from  lofty  mountains  think  they  fall ; 
The  craggy  depths  their  shuddering  souls  appal ; 
As  down  they  rush,  they  wake  with  dread  alarm. 
And  scarce  their  senses  break  the  fatal  charm. 
Some,  parched  with  thirst,  beside  a  river  seem. 
And  with  capacious  draughts  exhaust  the  stream.*.* 
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The  following  lines  wc  extract,  as  well  ftnr  their  own  intrin-" 
sic  merit,  as  for  the  very  keen  and  loglenl  note  wluch  they 
afforded  to  Dr.  Busby  the  opp<Hrtanity  of  writing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  scepticism :  ' 

"  Again; — since  some  confess  they  nothing  know; 
£*en  this  they  know  not,  and  in  darkness  go; 
Studious  to  err,  unlearn  their  former  lore. 
And  backward  tread  the  steps  they  trod  before : 
Such  froward  triilers can  the  muse  refute? 
Perverting  all  things,  all  things  they  dispute. 
Yet  granting  this  they  know,  I  st'dl  admire, 
(Since  by  no  previous  guide  they  light  acquire) 
By  what  rare  talent  they  to  this  adyance-— 
To  know  what  knowledge  is,  and  what  is  ignorance; 
The  sense  of  truth  and  falsehold  whence  they  cau^t. 
And  whence  they  doubt  and  certainly  were  taught.'* 

We  extract  the  main  part  of  the  admirable  commentary  oa 

the  above  verSes. 

"  How  do  the  sceptics  wish  to  be  understood  when  they  say 
that  they  know  nothing?  Would  they  persuade  us  tliat  they 
know  nothing  of  the  things  ^which  are  around  them  ?  Or,  that 
there  is  nothing  around  them  to  know  ?  If  they  mean  to  affirm 
the  first,  then,  speaking  of  things  of  which  they  know  nothing, 
they  know  not  of  what  they  speak.  If  they  affirm  the  second,  then, 
>again,  speaking  of  nothing,  they  speak  without  any  intelligible 
application  of  their  words.  To  say  that  they  know  nothing  of  the 
things  which  are,  is  to  allow  that  they  are ;  and  to  assert  that  there 
is  nothing  to  know,  is  to  admit,  that,  when  they  so  say,  they  say 
nothing.  U,  then,  they  either  mean  to  say  that  they  know  nothing 
of  the  things  which  are,  or  that  there  is  nothing  to  know,  they 
must  mean  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  things  but  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  senses. '  But  to  what  does  this  affirmation 
amount  ?  That  we  know  nothing  but  what  we  know.  Where 
men '  speak  of  >aiiy  parts  of  the  animate  or  inanimate  creation, 
what  can  they  mean  to  express  concerning  them  except  their  ex- 
istence as  they  impress  the  senses  ?  Except  as  objects  endowed 
with  those  qualities  and  properties  by  which  they  know  them  I 
Should  I  say  that  I  do  not  know  what  a  horse  is,  or  that  he  is,  I 
might  be  asked  what  I  do  not  know  to  be  a  horse  ?  Or,  what  I 
do  not  know  to  be  ?  If  I  answer,  nothing;  I  haive  been  speaking 
of  nothing.  If  I  answer,  that  animal  which  we  habituate  oursehea 
to  denominate  a  horse,  I  must  mean  something  of  which  I  obtained 
my  ideas,  from  its  power  so  to  impress  my  senses  as  to  excite  those 
ideas.  If  it  does  not  create  those  ideas,  I  am  not  oonscious  of 
what  I  am  talking.  If  it  does  excite  those  ideas,  it  is  all  that  the 
term  horse  can  imply.    I  cannot  pean  to  say  that  I  do  not  know 
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'it  to  be  a  liorst  because  I  do  not  know  it  as  God  knows  it :  lie* 
cause  I  do  not  know  it  by  properties  by  which,  as  a  being  of  finite 
sensibility,  I  cahnot  be  impressed  j  impressions  of  which  are  not 
included  among  those  which  created  my  ideas  of  a  horse.  I  mean, 
then,  by  the  term  horse,  that  of  which  I  have  ideas  excited  by 
that  which  I  so  term.  If,  therefdre,  there  be  no  such  animal  as  a 
horse,  I  am  speaking  agreeably  to  ideas  excited  in  my  mind  by 
something  else;  or  by  nothing.  If  they  have  been  excited  by 
something  else^  that  thing  does  exist,  and  is.  what  I  mean  by 
the  term  horse.  If  they  have  been  excited  by  nothing,  they  are. 
not  ideas  of  any  thing;  and  if  not  ideas  of  any  thing,  are  not 
ideas  I  that  is,  they  are  nothing.  Then  the  ideas  of  a  horse  are 
nothing.  But  if  the  positive  ideas  of  a  horse  are  nothing,  the 
negative  ideas  of  a  horse  are  nothing  -,  and  my  own  ideas,  whe- 
ther of  something  or  n^hing>  are  themselves  nothing.  The 
lYhole  meaning^  then,  of  a  sceptic,  correctly  expressed,  is  that 
which  every  philosopher  means;-  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  thing  except  by  those  properties  in  that  thing  which  made  on 
our  senses  the  impressions  to  which  we  owe  our'  ideas  of  that 
thing :  or,  that  we  do  not  know  the  thing  to  exist  in  any  other 
state  than  tliat  the  sensitive  results  of  which,  on  ourselves,  excited 
the  ideas  by  which  we  know  it.*' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  of  any  poem,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Iliad,  the  Encis,  and  Paradise  Lost,  a  poxtion  equal  to 
the  Fifth  Book  of  <<The  Nature  of  Things,"  so  replete  with 
images  and  desci:q>tioni;i  of  the  most  brilliant,  and  magnificent 
Un£  Lucretius,  in  th«e  composition  of  that  division  of  hi^ 
work,  seems  to  Iumtc  boiiie  down  upon  his  subject  with  the 
concentrated  force  of  his  >vhoIe  talents;  the  genius  that  in  the 
preceding  compartments  of*  the  poems  sent  out  its  fires  when- 
ever they  were  afforded  vent,  there  throws  forth  its  splendid  and 
aspiring  flames  without  restraint  or  circumscription.  Nor  is  it 
only  in  pictures  of  tlie  grand  ai^d  sublime  that  the  inspiration  of 
the  poet  has  traced  out  a  path  of  such  splendour  and  glory. 
After  wandering  through  the  vai*ied  and  dazzling  mazes  of  the 
heavenly  regions,  he  descends  towards  the  conclusion  to  his 
native  globe,  and  having  sung  the  glories  of  the  celestial  abodes, 
recreates  himself  in  the  deUneation  of  earthly^  scenes  which, 
though  of  a  general  nature,  the  mind,  itfter  su<5h  lofty  and  length- 
ened excursions,  is  disposed  to  invest  with  the  charm  of  domestic 
interest.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  o^evoted  to  the  Epicurean 
theory  of  the  creation— a  theory  generally  of  brilliant  absurdity; 
but  in  treating  of  the  origin  of  society  and  government,  the  au- 
thor displays  a  profound  knowledge  of  sound  political  principle ; 
and  in  the  descriptions  of  rural  scenery  and  I'ustic  amusements^ 
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neither  Theocritus  nor  Goldsmith  can  lay  claim  to  a  wreath  of 
fresher  verdure  than  Lucretius. 

The  opening  lines  on  Epicurus  are  conceived  in  a  strain  of 
manificent  panegyric;  and  the  translation  preserves  all  the 
grandeur  of  the  original. 

''  What  bard  sublime,  with  sacred  fury  fired. 
By  Phoebus  rapt,  and  every  Muse  inspired. 
Can  lift  his  numbers  to  that  height  supreme. 
To  match  the  mtgesty  of  Nature's  theme  > 
What  strains  heroic,  what  transcendant  lays. 
Of  Him  can  sound  the  unexampled  praise. 
Whose  wonderous  energies  of  soul  and  mind 
Such  glorious  blessings  shed  on  human  kind  ?  ■■ 

Thinkst  thou  with  His  the  Herculean  labours  vie? 
Far,  far  from  truth  thy  sense  and  judgment  fly. 
Nemaea's  lion,  or  Arcadia's  boar. 
Say,  could  we  now  their  ravages  deplore? 
The  Cretan  bull,  or  Liema's  hydra  pest. 
With  poisonous  serpents  hissing  at  her  breast; 
Or  fierce  Geryon,  bold  and  triple-faced. 
Whose  triple  crown  a  threefold  brow  embraced; 
Or  Diomed's  dread  steeds,  whose  nostrils  dire 
With  fury  swelled,  and  breathed  consuming  fire; 
Fearful  to  Thrace,  and  wild  Bistonia's  reign, 
Ismara's  mountain,  and  the  neighbouring  plain ; 
Or  Stymphalus'  fierce  birds,  with  stretching  necks. 
Extended  talons  and  terrific  beaks  -, 
Or  the  huge  dragon,  terror  of  the  world. 
That  round  the  Hesperian  tree  enormous  curled; 
With  eye  electric  withering  man  and  brute. 
Watched  with  a  jealous  rage  the  golden  fruit; 
Far  stationed  on  the  dread  Atlantic  shore,  ^ 

*        Whose  wide-extended  seas,  that  rave  and  roar,      > 
Nor  Roman,  nor  Barbarian  dared  explore ;  J 

These,  and  whate'er  Alcides,  conquering,  huried 
To  swift  destruction,  and  relieved  the  worid ; 
These,  though  they  ne'er  had  felt  his  potent  arm. 
Would  they  assault  us  now,  or  wake  alarm  ? 
Fo)r  still  in  woods  devouring  monsters  reign. 
Rove  the  wild  mountain,  scour  the  desert  plain : 
But  only  mountains^  woods,  and  wilds  infest. 
Nor  quit  their  savage  haunts,  nor  man  molest. 
These  we  may  shun:  but,  oh!  unpurged  of  care. 
What  pains,  what  anguish  are  we  doomed  to  share! 
From  luxury  and  sloth  what  evils  threat ! 
What  follies,  crimes,  from  passion's  maddening  heat !   ' 
From  pride,  from  fear,  what  ruin,  misery,  flows! 
And  from  uacurbed  desire  what  soul-consuming  woes ! 
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He  who  these  moiiBters  of  the  mind  subdued. 
Whose  mental  might  destroyed  the  restless  brood; 
Whose-sacred  precepts  earth  and  heaven  define. 
And  treats  so  nobly  of  the  Powers  divine  j 
Pour  a  new  light  on  Nature's  boundless  frame. 
And  touch  our  bosoms  with  a  godlike  flame. 
He  ranks  with  Gods  by  undisputed  claim.** 


} 


From  the  arguments  against  the  anterior  eternity  of  the 
world>  we  select  one  of  singular  acuteness,  and  of  which  both 
the  patriotism  and  genius  are  splendidly  eminent. 

"  Again;  were heaten  and  multi&rious  earth 
Eternal,  nor  produced  by  temporal  birth. 
Why  do  not  bards  more  ancient  deeds  declare 
Than  Troy*8  extinction,  or  theTheban  war} 
Why  hath  oblivion  snatched  from  endless  Aune 
The  patriot  virtue,  and  the  martial  flame. 
Of  those  whose  prowess  in  record  preserved. 
Had  graced  the  world  their  glorious  actions  served? 
Why,  but  because  this  mighty^Frame  is  young. 
Recent  the  world's  vast  substance,  or  not.long 
Hath  sprung  to  being  ?    Hence  new  arts  arise. 
Arts  ne'er  imagined  by  the  ancient  Wise; 
While  thosethey  knew,  we  polish  and  refine; 
In  navigation  stretch  the  bold  design. 
Music  but  now  assumes  her  sweetest  charnois; 
With  softness  melts  us,  and  with  rapiUre  warms; 
And  these,  Gbbat  Natusb's  Sxcrbts,  which  I  bring 
To  thee,  my  Memmius,  and  delight  to  sing,-* 
£*en  THB8B  are  new;=— and  new  the  reasons  all 
Their  truth  that  prove;  and  I  myself  may  call 
The  first  'mongst  those  who  nobly  dare  aspire 
On  themes  so  great  to  wake  the  Roman  lyre : 
True  to  myjiiaster,  all  my  powers  apply. 
And  with  his  precepts  bless  posterity.*'   ' 

The  story  of  Phaethon  is  briefly,  but  glowbgly  narrated,  and 
is  introduced  as  finely,  to  say  no  more  of  it,  as  the  description 
m  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  god  Pan  enchanting  the  listening 
satyrs  with  the  melody  of  his  pipe.  \ye  had  marked  it  for  ex- 
traction ;  but,  in  looking  over  the  passages  we  had  intended  tf> 
lay  before  our  readers,  we  found  them  to  be  too  numerous  to 
allow  the  insertion  of  all :  we  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  omit 
it,  as  well  as  many  others,  whose  splendour  or  beauty  had 
riveted  our  admiration. 

The  birth  of  the  Universe  has  been  a  favourite  theme  with 
the  poets  of  every  age  from  Hesiod  to  Darwin  t  but  we  do  cer« 
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tainly  think  that  lAicretius,  in  this  part  of  his  subject^  makes  a 
more  dignified  and  graceM  figure  with,  his  atoms^  than  most 
poets  manage  to  exhibit^  though  backed  with  all  the  advan* 
tages  of  theological  co<tes  and  religious  traditions.  The  seeds^ 
says  hc>  never  had  a  motion  prescribed  by  themselves^       ' 

''  But  from  eternity  by  Wmvs  assailed^ 
And  striking,  as  their  gravity  prevailed, 
Mtet,  straggled,  parted,  *mid  the  mighty  void. 
Till  every  motion,  every  union  tried. 
By  which  to  genial  order  they  migfat  spring, 
And  Nature's  manifold  productions  bring. 
At  length  they  mingled,  blended,  and  became 
The  principles  of  this  stupendous  frame  i 
This  fitful  globe,  the  wide-extended  main. 
Of  beings,  wodds,  and  heaven's  cerulean  plain. 
Hencfe  this  grand  scene;— ^arth  flourished— ocean  rolled- 
Day's  radiant  monarch  shone  in  vest  of  gold. 
Creatures  arose,  stars  gilt  the  vault  of  heaven. 
And  order,  beauty,  light,  and  life  were  given. 

Till  then  no  solar  chariot  rolled  on  high, 
No  steeds  celestial  coursed  the  flaming  sky. 
No  heavens  were  reared,  no  starry  splendburs  glowed. 
No  earth  with  beings  teemed,  no  ocean  flowed; 
Rude,  indigested  seeds  at  war  remained, 
*Twas  chaos  aU,  and  wild  confusion  reigned. 
Then  were  the  seeds  divided  and  airanged. 
And  anarchy  to  harmony  was  changed. 
'Congenial  seed  to  seed  congenial  flows; 
From 'One  daric  mass  one  lucid  fabric  rose : 
For  since  the  jarring  seeds  confusedly  moved, 
And  varied  motions  their  discordance  proved 
By  constant  intervals,  concussions,  weight, 
AU  that's  contingent  to  a  warring  state — 
Urged,  meeting,  parting,  as  each  varied  form. 
Concurred  to  aggravate  the  atomic  storm, — 
E'en  when  they  met,  no  harmony  they  knew. 
But  kind  from  kind  in  separate  masses  flew : 
At  length  (no  longer  in  confusion  hurled) 
They  formed  the  mighty  portion  of  the  world. 
Here  spacious  seas,  there  spreading  lands  appear. 
O'er  earth  the  heavens  their  lofty  concave  Tear ; 
-Aloft  the  buoyant  fires  exulting  sprung. 
And  all  on  high  their  radiant  Lunps  were  hung." 

What  follows^  the  concluding  lines  more  especially^  isy  we 
think,  executed  in  a  very  vigorous  and  glowing  style  oi  poetiy ; 
and  the  verses  in  italics  have  a  softened  ^[dendour  not  often 
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surpassed  by  any  of  our  dcseriptiire  poel»*wlihey  are  an  esqul* 
jiite  representation  of  a  very  beautiful  natural  appearance ; 

*^  The  seeds  tenene^  by  gravity  compregsed, 
jSougbt  thfi  mid  space^  and  severed  firoin  the  rest  s 
As  more  were  these  condensed,  more  closely  twined. 
Outward  they  forced  the  seeds,  whose  forms  combined, 
Pispersed,  collected,  ocean,  winds,  and  moon, ' 
And  clouds,  and  stars  compose,  and  blazing  sun> 
And  heaven,  the  Mralls  of  this  great  worlds  whose  cope 
Exalted  springs^  and  spreads  its  iiEilghty  slope: 
For  these  than  emrth  more  subtle  seeds  comprise. 
More  smooth^  more  round,  and  hence  o*er  earth  arise  ^ 
The  bursting  ssther  drew  the  seeds  of  fire. 
And  bade  them,  soaring,  to  their  sphere  aspire. 
Just  as  when  mommg  sheds  her  golden  ray$. 
And  gemmed  uMh  dew,  thegUitering  mead  displays 
The  rosy  lustre  of  the  bhuihing  shies. 
From  lakes  and  streams  while  trembling  splendour  fives. 
In  ruddy  mists  the  humid  aiomsflow. 
And  mantled  vales  confess  the  genial  glow. 
These  when  they  mount  and  blend,  the* skies  enshroud. 
And  veil  the  concave  in  a  vapourous  cloud. 
So  the  light  sther  as  diffused  it  flew. 
And  spr^ing  and  concreting  denser  grew, 
Enlarged  its  amplitude  from  space  to  space. 
And  held  the  mighty  earth  in  its  embrace.'* 

The  succession  of  the  seasons^  brought  forward  in  support 
of  the  absurd  notion  that  a  new  moon  is  diumally  created  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  preceding  one,  is  managed  with  ex- 
quisite skill,  and  the  transitipns  relieve  e^ch  other  with  great 
beauty  and  effect 

"  Jjo\  Spring  advances  with  her  kindling  powers. 
And  Venus  beckons  to  tlve  laughing  hours, 
%  Fly  the  winged  zephyrs  forth,  and  all  things  move. 
The  earth  to  beauty,  and  the  soul  to  love: 
Maternal  Flora  wakes  her  opening  b>ids. 
With  sweetest  odours  fills  the  groves  and  woods^ 
With  flowers  of  richest  dyes  prepares  the  way 
For  rosy  Pleasure  and  the  genial  May. 
Her  fervid  rays  then  scorching  Summer  pours. 
And  dusty  Ceres  brings  her  gathered  stores : 
Fierce  from  the  north  arrives  the  Etesian  blast. 
And,  roaring,  tells  the  fleeting  Summer's  past^ 
Then  Autmnfl  comes,  and  Bacchus  reds  along, 
jPlushed  with  the  purple  grape,  and  revelry  aiul  song : 
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Now  raging  storms,  and  boisterous  winds  awake^ 
The  loud  South  Best  and  South  their  prisons  break. 
The  sultry  South,  fiill  charged  with  burning  drought,     ^ 
And  heapy  clouds  with  bursting  thunder  fraught* 
Then  chilling  snows,  with  gelid  frost,  advance. 
And  shivering  Winter  ends  the  annual  danoe*" 

From  the  Fifth  Book  we  can  afford  to  make  but  one  or  two 
more  extracts.    The  rise  of  religion^  and  the  first  notions  con* 
ceming  the  Gods^  are  translated  in  a  strain  of  lofty  magnificence 
.  and  glowing  grandeur  worthy  of  the  original. 

''  At  first  creation  forms  divinely  bright,*— 
Radiant  in  beauty,  burst  upon  the  sight : 
Men,  e*en  awake,  the  shadows  wondering  ^w. 
Glowed  as  they  gazed,  and  felt^  sacred  awe$ 
But  to  their  dreams  still  grander  visions  came. 
Visions  of  brighter,  more  gigantic  frame  > 
Whose  active  limbs  astonishment  excite. 
Clothed  in  the  glories  of  supernal  might. 
On  these  bright  forms  their  fsmcy  sense  bestowed. 
Language  superb,  and  worthy  of  a  God. 

Where  glide  the  shining  orbs  for  ever  bright. 
For  ever  rolling  in  refulgent  light. 
There  they  established  the  celestial  bowers. 
There  fixed  the  mansion  of  th^  heavenly  powers ; 
There  where  the  sun  and  moon  their  fires  display, 
'the  beam  nocturnal,  and  the  flame  of  day ; 
The  stars  serene  that  shed  their  mingled  rays. 
The  flying  lightnings,  and  the  meteor's  blaze; 


The  hail,  the  rain,  the  dews  that  float  on  high. 
The  thunder's  awful  bolts  that  threatening  fly. 
And  all  the  dread  conmiotions  of  the  sky.*' 


} 


Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  the  author  enters  upon 
the  consideration  of  war  and  military  inventions,  which  has  af^ 
forded  Dr.  Busby  the  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  his  ideas 
upon  that  abominable  scourge  of  humanity— -an  evil  generally 
engendered  and  fomented  by  those  whoin  circumstances  secure 
from  its  dangers  and  ravages,  and  who  consequently  deserve  to 
be  abhorred  and  despised  as  malignant  cowards;  and  whose 
action  is  carried  on  through  the  instrumentality  of  men 
whose  worthless  existence  is  sustained  on  the  flesh  and^blood 
of  their  fellow-men,  a«d  who  consequently  ought  to  be  shunned 
as  brutes, 

'^  War,  the  most  dreadful  of  all  human  calaiiities,  and  the  se- 
verest reproach  to  humani^»  seems  to  have  commenced  almost 
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with  the  woild.  The  histoiy'of  every- age  and  nation  ^hibits 
little  more  than  a  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts/  We.  turn  over 
the  pages  for  useful  instruction,  and  find  them  uniformly  stained 
"wrilh  blood.  7%€  cultivators  of  wisdom,  fathbks  of  scie^cb, 
fmd  INVENTORS  OF  ARTS^  either  occupy  dmiinulive  spaces  in  the  records 
of  countries,  or  are  entirely  forgotten,  while  the  exploits  o^murdbrsrs 
and  DBSPoiLERs  of  the  earth  engross  the  main  body  of  the  work,  ren« 
dered  disgusting  by  the  minutise-  of  human  carnage  and  mutila* 
lion.  As  if  sensible  of  the  repulsive  horror  of  the  relation^  the 
historian  (in  imitation  of  the  genius  of  war)  covers  the  scene  with 
pomp,  and  dresses  in  splendour  deeds  that  level  the  actors  with 
the  direst  savages  of  the  forest. 

'*  War  is  so  utterly  irrational,  impolitic,  and  criminal  j  and  its 
foundation,  on  one  side  or  other,  by  necessity,  so  perfectly  in- 
DBFBK9IBLE,  that  it  IS  difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility  that  the 
ministers  of  dissenting  countries  (men,"  sometime  and  in  some 
countries,  ^*  of  superior  intellect  and  enlarged  intelligence)  should 
sit  down  to  the  fair  and  ingenuous  examination  of  the  subject  in 
dispute,  and  not  arrive  at  a  just  and  amicable^ decision.  In  the 
Jirst  place,  the  question,  honestly  viewed,  is  never  very  subtle;  and  in 
the  second,  the  true  interests  of  all  nations  are,  by  luminous 
minds*'  (aye,  true,  by  luminous  minds)  '*  known  to  be  more  allied 
than  is  generally  conceived.  With  a  mutual  and  sincere  disposition 
to  peace,  cabinets  could  not  be  blind  to  the  principles  of  right  f 
nor  could  either  of  the  disputing  powers  be  a  sufferer  by  an  horumr-^ 
able  engagement  Would  governments  be  mindful  that  force  is 
the  argument  of  brutes  -,  were  national  contests  the  contests  of 
reason;  did  liberal  and  candid  discussion  supersede  the' sword, — 
from  what  deplorable  waste  of  life  and  treasure,  public  calamity^ 
and  private  misery,  would  the  earth  be  spared!" 

The  origin  of  music  is  exquisitely  described;  the  passage  is 
eminent  for  its  Italian  sweetness  and  beauty  of  modulation — 
Pope's  "  O'er  golden  sands,"  &c.  is  not  superior — ^it  is  as 
fine  an  example  of  the  cantabile  of  poetry  as  we  have  ever 
perused. 

*^  And  with  their  liquid  lays  the  birds  begui 

To  teach  the  ear  of  imitative  man ; 

liong  ere  with  polished  notes  he  cheered  the  plains 

Or  poured  his  extacies  in  measured  strains. 

And,  moved  by  gentle  gales,  their  murmuring  sound 
•    The  tuneful  reeds,  soft  waving,  whispers  rounds 

To  wake  the  hollow  reed,  hence  man  acquired 

The  mehins;  art,  and  fJl  the  soul  inspired. 

Then  sounds  he  learned  to  breathe,  like  those  we  hear 

When  the  soft  pipe  salutes  the  enchanted  ear ; 
.    When  to  the  nimble  fingers  it  replies 

A^  vnA  the  blended  voice  io  sweetness  vies; 
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That  pipe  that  now  delights  the  lawns  and  groves^  ^ 
Where'er  thy  solitaiy  shepherd  roves,  > 

And  speaks  the  dulcet  language  of  the  Loves.'*        J 

The  above  exquiate  lines  naiuraUy  induced  from  Dr.  Busby 
a  note  upon  music,  and  its  origin;  a  subject  on  which  almost 
any  other  Translator  must  have  been  silent,  or  have  talked 
nonsense.  But  this  eminent  person  has  not  confined  himself 
to  the  bounds  chalked  out  by  the  text,  but,  agreeing  with 
Lucretius  on  the  probable  origin  of  music,  has,  in  a  concise 
but  finely-written  commentary,  entered  into  a  very  scientific 
and  conclusive  argument  on  the  difierence  of  the  effects  {wo- 
duced  by  the  Grecian  and  Modem  systems.  The  commoitarj 
is  admirable,  not  merely,  for  the  soundness  of  its  principhi  but 
as  a  sort  of  model  for  composition  on  scientific  subjects,  and 
at  once  exhibits  Dr.  Busby  as  a  very  superior  writer,  and  a 
personage  profoundly  versed  in  the  arcana  of  the  sublime  and 
delightful  science  he  peculiarly  professes. 

'*  That  vocal  music  had  its  origin  in  the  observance  of  the  me« 
lody  of  birds,  and  that  the  murmuring  sounds  of  hollow  reeds,  in- 
flated by  the  winds,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  musical  instru- 
ments,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  To  enquire  into  the  antiquity  of 
music,  is  therefore  to  seek  for  the  period  of  the  first  developement 
of  the  human  faculties.  Since,  as  a  science  operating  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  emotions  it  arbitrarily  excites,  it  may  be  enjoyed 
without  our  acquaintance  with  its  principles,  we  may  conclude 
that  sounds  were  gratifying  to  the  ear  long  before  they  were  mo-* 
didated  into  appreciable  intervals,  or  supposed  to  have  any  bar* 
monic  relation.  Poetry  speaks  of  the  mind  through  the  medium 
g£  some  sentiment,  founded  on  principles  previously  comprehend* 
ed;  and  painting  by  the  representation  of  objects  familiar  to  the 
sense  >  but  music,  as  a  power  operating  by  the  variety  of  the  sue* 
cessive  vibrations  it  imparts  to  the  nerve,  works  on  the  mind,  and 
moves  the  soul,  agreeably  to  the  relation  between  the  excited  tre* 
mulations,  and  this  or  that  passion  of  our  nature.  Music,  there- 
fore, to  arrive  at  some  of  its  powerfiil  effects,  had  not  to  wait  for 
that  scientific  form  which  it  gradually  assumed,  not  only  was  the 
untutored  sense  qualified  to  be  impressed,  and  the  mind,  in  its 
most  simple  state,  subject  to  the  vibratory  communication,  but 
the  mechanic  force  of  the  sounds  was  neither  evaded  nor  weak- 
ened by  any  systematic  regulation  of  the  ear;  and  the  soul,  un- 
occupied by  the  consideration  of  the  artificial  construction  of  what 
it  heard,  received  at  once,  pure  and  unmixed,  the  sonorous  appeal. 
But  when' science  formed  her  diagram,  and  by  her  diatonic,  enhar- 
monic, and  chromatic  scales,  gave  a  stated  order  to  tones,  semi- 
tones, commas,  and  dieses,  the  general  ear  began  unconsciously 
to  receive  an  education,  which  in  part  diverted  the  mind  firom  the 
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natural  impulse  it  had  at  first  involuntarily  obeyed;  and  though 
the  feelings  now  excited  were,  more  elegant  and  refined^  the  pas- 
sionB  were  less  powerfully  roused.** 

.  The  justness  of  these  obsen^ations  is  indisputabje.  The 
Grecian  music  was  the  uncontrouled  effusions  of  an  enthu- 
siastic temperament  addressed  to  temperaments  equally  sus- 
ceptible of  ardant  emotion.  Of  compositions  embracing  a 
complexity  of  parts,  simultaneously  moving  in  disciplined  and 
integrated  harmony;  of  the  powers  of  a  band;  of  any  regular 
and  concerted  operations  by  a  multiplicity  of  various  anstru- 
ments,  the  discovery  and  use  of  which  have  enabled  modem 
professors  to  enlarge  the  practical  sphere  of  musical  principles, 
and  through  novelty  of  means  to  produce  novelty  of  ^ect; 
of  that  knowledge  and  skill  essential  to  the  developement  and 
legislation*— if  the  word  may  be  used-— of  the  latent  but  prodi- 
gious varieties  of  vocal  and  instrumental  melody ;  of  that  won- 
derful art  which  enables  a  composer  of  genius  to  qombine  in 
one  composition  the  harmonizing  magic  of  diversified  parts; 
they  had  not  the  remotest  notion.  The  music  of  the  Greeks 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  melodious  but  unscientific 
expression  of  powerful  feeling,  and  as  far  as  principle  was  con- 
cerned, the  musician  of  ancient  times  was  not  much  superior  to 
the  audience  he  enchanted.  All  this  Dr.. Busby  proceeds  to 
explain  in  too  beautiful  a  manner  for  us  to  resist  the  extraction 
of  the  remainder  of  the  note. 

"  If  we  are  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  eflfects  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  Grecian  music,  especially  by  that  of  their 
seven  modes  called  the  Phrygian,  it  is  because  we  forget  that  with 
the  growth  of  our  science^  our  ears  are,  as  it  were,  newly  modu- 
lated. By  the  refinement  of  our  melody,  and  complex  construc- 
tion and  evolutions  of  our  harmony,  we  have  obtained  a  sweet- 
ness^  elegance,  dignity,  and -grandeur,  of  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
could  have  no  conception  -,  but  have  lost  the  means  of  making, 
and  the  fitness  for  receiving,  those  powerful  and  transporting 
impressions  which  their  music  was  calculated  to  impart,  and  the 
comparatively-natural  susceptibility  of  their  ear  to  feel.  How  far 
.  the  rule  may  hold  in  the  other  arts,  we  must  not  here  enquire; 
but  certainly,  with  respect  to  music,  the  most  simple  is  the  most 
sensible  state  of  the  mind;  the  state  in  which  it  is  most  alive  to 
warm  and  passionate  impressions. 

"  In  vain  would  it  now  be,  could  we  revive  the  softness  of  the 
Lydian  mode,  and  the  fury  of  the  Phrygian,  to  melt  the  soul  to 
pity,  or  exasperate  it  to  rage  by  the  power  of  music  5  much  less 
possible  to  command  its  transports  by  any  efforts  of  our  present 
profoundand -complicated  theory.    \Vheth(Br  the  ancients  were, or 
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were  not^  acquaoPlAl'UrMii  f^rxtb^ifi^pmht,  liabvlMMnf<a/-<itf<jftfiO]| 
long  and  s(ft»iMWly««;itlite4i'>  If  ft)icy^.'w&rt;  «o«e  of'tiie'^tra-^ 
ordinary  relations  of  th&(tffi)et6io£.tiieiv  mmie  are'tire^  Tk^  rich 
pealing  massea  of  plain  conottt'rpMiit^aml  the  pui«iant  maje&y  of 
public  de^etion>  will  not.kioKUe  the  eatacyof  love^  ortlMS  pa* 
roxysm  of  anger.  For  the  diatolviog  and  imaiBtible  unpTedBions 
asserted  by  the  Ifireeks^  we  aubstitaAe  the  noble  aed' the  sufaOtme ; 
for  their  simple  softnees^  aa  artifictai  refiociQent  j  and  induce  in 
an  elegance  of  expression  and  grandeur  of  combination^  suitable 
to  our  delieaey  of  aenttment^  tranquil  dignity,  and  elab^orate 
science." 

The  appearance  presented  by  the  new-formed  earth  h  de- 
scribed with  great  brevity  and  beauty;  and  produces  mucb  the 
same  effect  on  the  mind  as  the  eye  experiences  when  it  beholds 
a  painted  landscape^  where  the  objects,  though  few^am'lkrge^ 
where*amplitude  supplies  the  absence  of  diTenity^andthe4ight 
thrown  upon  the  picture  is  of  that  clear  and  temperate  kimf  that 
permits  every  feature  of  the  prospect  to-  come  fortb  dUltibctly 
and  visibly. 

''  Earth  with  green  herb  first  spread  the  yielding  greiMliI^ 

And  all  her  hills  with  shining  verdure  crowned ; 

Her  florid  hills  in  painted  vest  arrayed. 

And  gay  with  flowers  her  fertile  vales  displayed  j 

Bade  the  tall  trees  to  heaven  their  branches  bear» 

And  spread  them  dancing  to  the  wanton  air/' 

Creatures,  the  author  proceeds  to  observe,  next  sprang  from 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  which  is  by  no  means  extraordinary^ 

Sinoe ''  many  a  aenUent  being  now  she  y  ields^  ... 

And  shower  and  vunsbine  anin^ite  her  fields  t 
Then  wonder  less  that  Nature  bade  arise 
Creatures  moie  numerous  and  of  amp^r  Mii», 
When  earth  was  in  her  f  oung  prolific  stage 
And  i&ther  in  the  verdure  of  his  age/* 

^Ve  have  room  for  only  one  more  extract  from  the  Fifth 
Book;  the  description  of  rural  festivity.  The  passage  in  the 
«rigiaal  is  a  fine  and  masterly  portraiture  of  the  oimple  pleasures 
and  unadulterated  joys  of  shepherds,  and  the  transiatiDa  is 
ftiarlted  with  the  same  characteristic  union  of  streng<9i  andease^ 
as  distinguishes  the  L^tin.  '    " 

"  Thus  mu9ic*s  charms  rejoiced. the  vocal  plains, 
'      And  cheered  th«»  banquets  of  the  labouring  swains  j 
Their  simple  feast  with  rustic  rapture  crowned. 
When,  stretched  at  ease,  they  pressed  the  flowery  ground  j    -'  ■ 
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i    ,  yfithrht^^^TOkt  indulfed  the  Uaaiure  hmc,  »    ,  . . 
By  dome  siMQotb  strewn,  or,  luUld  la  shady  bowev« 
Contented  lay,  with  jpeacean^xosy  health, 
Koi:  tasted  (^e^  nctf  4^aa!^d  (^  iM^ 
Chief  when  the  Spring  on  gladdened  nature  smilesj 

*  Pleasure  the  hours  of  rural  ease  beguiles : 

•      Whejrlan^ing'raAtttygstioirthdrfloWery  pride, 
.    WUbjests.aAdJeers  the frolkmomdiita  glide:     .  T 

.  The  jooiind  gambol  apd  thei|«9tic  aoqg,. 
And.  the  loud  laugh  fhftt  stops^  the  flippant  tongue* 
'jThe  rosy  wreath?  each  honoured  head  th»t  i;rown,         .   ,.    ;♦ 
Or  from  their  shouUers  haijig  ia  clusters  down : 
Tlie  vigourous  leap,  th^  freak,  "the  boisterous  mirth,  .  J 

The  antic-dance  that  shook  their  Mother  Earth  5  , 

ddct^ssive  sports  that  still  their  joys  prolongs 
Arrd  still  relieved  by  many  a  trolling  sohgj        .       .'  *         '* 
-        Bf  «any  a  tale  that  age  hath  still  in  store,  ^ 

'  And  many  a  trick  that  ne'er  was  played  before ; 
I  And  itiany  a  tune  that  many  a  joke  succeecte,  , 

:  .     When  runs  the  bending  lip  along  the  whiisdingreedfl:  ■  ' 

•  These  are  the  sweets  .the  jcural  a  w^s  enjoyed,'  ...       .   •.    i 
.     ;  These  the  delights  tha^  many  a  night  es^fitpyed:  •• 

That  bade  the  simple,  easy,  heart  hje.  bleat, , 
And  robbed  the  drowsy  midnight  of  its  rest." 

■     '     ■  /  •      .  /  •  •  ^      '  * 

The  concluding  note  to  this  division,  it  would  be  unjust  to 

I^r,  Busby  nof^  to  lay  before  tlie  reader.    It  contains  a  very 

fine  general  character  of  Lucretius^  as  a  poet^  written  with  gr^ 

power  of  language^  candid  discrimination,  and  original  strength 

of  critical  thinking,  tvliile  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  possible  to 

pass  over  without  suitable  commendation  the  modesty  of  this 

distinguished  author  In  speaking  of  his  own  performance. ' 

"  Every  commentator,  not  conscious  of  very  extraordinary 
powers,  must  fbel  his  inadequacy  to  do  justice  to  this  ^and  and 
splendid  book  of  the  Nature  of  Things.  I  shrink  under  the  task. 
That  the  author  sometimes  reasons  indefensibly  in  ethics,  and  in« 
correctly  in  physics,  n^aybe  alh>wed,  without  detracting  from  the 
amplitude  of  his  comprehension,  or  the  sublimltv  of  his  pOfttcal 
powers.  The  vkst  range  of  his  mind  embra(^es  the  whole  compass 
of  material  existence  •  and  he  discovers,  or  imagines,  the  la^s  by 
which  all  things  are  frariied,  sustained,  atid  moved.  If  he  does 
not  expatiate  upon  a  world  Of  his  oWn  creating,  h^  6fte'n  rules  the 
world  upon  prmciples  of  his  own  inveAtlic»n.j  and  the  rectitude  of 
science  is  supplied  by  fhe  force  of  genius^' V  lb  view  this  book  in 
the  aggregate,  is  to'  Idok  at  a  vast  mass  of  illuifl ined  m*atter,  in  the 
general  glow  and  vividily  of  t^hich  the;  opaque  spots  are  a^mo«t 
,  tost.    In  loftiness  of  thought  and  Jir^'or  expression,  liuc^us 

Ceit.  Rbv.  Vojl.  I.  JMtay,  1815.      '  3  tJ 
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sometimes  Ties "^MflirlffQfAi^jM-Ol^  and 

concise  entrg)r  ^  >»»  ^irerMa<!^tWHJ  tftftj^  thai »  Vh^ ;  while 
.the  descriptions  in  which  he  abounds  are  nainting  itself;  or,  rather, 
ttl^e  vet7:>r€senee  '^  ilk  Mj^cts  /  'NIh  fl^  h^nl^  «heih  befeW  our 

efrt.*^-'-^'     '-  >  "'••-' "-^  •■"  '    •'  "'•  +•• 

V    With. the.  fti^b  and  laifibook  wa  adust  maiie  short  work. 
j2iot  that. itari^erita are  ofna  infeisor  deseriptioo, to  those  of  ^e 
j^piecedihg  oompartmonts :  or  tiiat  itb  attractions^  in  thmr  way, 
; a£e  by  ^y  |hfeaA«  lesis.   .  Bttt  our  mnarks  on  the  fimoer  [IfooKB 
Mtove  cj^tended  to  aWgth  whiiC|h  ^  wad  not  our  intention  ori- 
pnally'to  havie  given  them^  aVid  tvhich  will  only  permit  the  ex- 
traction of  a  fe^  of  the  most  striking  atid  ilIi!istrious  passages. 
The  book  einhraces,  as  we  said  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article^  the  confideraiion  of  the  more  awful  comme^ions  of  na- 
ture, and  exhibits  her  in  the  frowns  and  terrors  of  o^eoded  ma- 
jesty, rather  than  the  smiles  and  loveliness  of  conctnated  be- 
jieficence.    She  rides  in  the  investing  glooms  of  storms  and 
hurricanes,  or  louts  from  the  havens,  like  the  Soperstitnn  of 
her  Poet,  amid  the  lurid  glare  of  blasting  lightniogs.    Her 
voice  echoed  in  smteiarine  thunders^  or  bursts  out  ia  Awful  re-» 
plication  frcmi  the  vulcanic  caverns  of  disrupted  mountains ; — 
lastly,  shesweepisl/y  xcs  inftmefral  weed»-^and  Disease,  and 
Plague,  and  Death  consummate  the  commands  of  an  uncontrol- 
M>fe  Utoi  feleMiess  destitoy^ 

We  shdl  Wst  eis!traet  *Che  d69eH]^lS6n  of  flhi!  Priater,  or  wa- 
ja--a|)Oat. 

.^    «'  Hence  of  those  whirl^villds  we  the  eai»sa  dis^am^    . 
-  .X    l\enned  by  the.Oreoiaas Pa^sTBiu^-^lVHice  we  Jkmi . 
J    //   £[pw  9IQW  descending  fromtlie  fields  ahov^' 
To  ocean*g  face  their  sable  columns  move— 

isii^  fall^  while  rounds  in  wild  affray^     .    .       ^   .,  , 
^aoepe  Wil>  tbain/ancT  toss  the  hriny  spray ; 
ThP  ncignbduring  vessels  feel  the  t^ 
r/'*    Atid  yawning  billows  threaten  to  devour.  V! 
Within  a  cloud  when  whirling  winds  are  pent, 
Knd  fBLge,  and  pant,  and  strive  in  vain  for  veiit,'^ 
""'"     Clfie>f  tn^e  effects  ensue,  then  do wnwak'd  driven, 

1[A8  press^hy  manual  force)  frab  darkened  .heaven^ 
^ '  '    :  StMtching  \t6  spiral  ^^SDjbhc  t' wards  the  jteas;     ... 

i    T!he  Aeec^r  form  descends  hy  sjo'w  ilegreef.     .,  ^    ...... 

^  i.     Wfceftrefliflaeeloudx'tbe  feyvid  wina§  tf^  '.^     ... 

-- .,:  iWbyj[^(9>r  Uiefl^aitt^  and  wake  tjiair  latent,  fire:  ^ 

,.  ,^|tQarinjr,  the  troubled  waters  hejji^'aad  h^atj^*  . '     '\  /     / 
: - .*...»{  Wit^  fermeixt,. and  qwn  t^je  tUnairng. Aeat...^ ' '  *  *;'    */     ^ 

4.U-  JJ^ow  with  jtKe  cloiid'^  rolling:  whirlwind  ^eeps. ' 
•*'*''' forcWkdV^cehds,i6ldpluhgSiri^^  *'  - 
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effect*  Perhaps  there  may  be  soiyetiiiQg  m  tac  word  "^rWj 
ij[\  the  eleventh  luie^  which  to,  a  deli(;ai^  ear  may  se^vi  t9^^^or<* 
der  on  gro^n^ete.  fifutj  in  ai  desfi^ption  of  tttis  uftfactreZ/s^oiQ^ 
"terms,  are  essential  and  le^timatei;  and  it  is  any  tibch^  butlfiuj: 
to  d^ch  aay  particular  senteDi^e  pr  word^  and  tbea  pass  i« 
partial  and  incuvidu'al  verdict  upo^  it,  when  the  j^d^meiit  s^oilld 
extend  itself  to.  a  consideration 'of  flie  whofe  pass^^.  'Vft 
qnote  the  description.  '    s  .-  »..      •        > 

*'  Not^j  w%y  idftft  the  widde»  ijg^^tpiiny  WJUf  1       T 
Ffom  ifi<^#>Sfie^  «iViHils»  G<i44eM,  aiill^. 
Natui^  wilhiii  iMith  pft^  lati  e^Xerf^  Aftdju 
And  stoi^  ar9ta9»  firophia  tow^  h^,       .       ,  ^ 

Hera  auc  an4  wii^I  the  foU  donftioi^o  b^iff  ^ 
For  wqM)  !#  fomed  of  agitaied  air ;  '     "* 

;  .  ^   '    Whirling  arounq,  i^  heats^  it  fi|me^  ii  firci|« 
'  iTie  rocky  cavp  with  raging  Sam(^  insfiires.  * '  ^ 

-Beats  it  to  qKurks^  then  npw^rd  rupliing  flj#8  ''     ' 

Through  t^  broad  fi^aure  t^  thagibriag  dki^Sf 
Pours  all  abroad  tjhe  wiiri-^ageadesed  Uaat^ 
Spotits  the  red  ^*«>  wd  9ilMta  ita  kund  wyHk 
Belches  the  ldack>  q#ngloneratiog»  6qioke»     • 
And  pondanKiB  mm^h$$mm  of  R?iw«g  r^" 

The  mighty  and  myate«oii4  Nik  baa  Wa  touoW  uppniqr 
almost  averf  nuneiit  pMt  J^  csMid  wH  pMsiUgr.  aaoape  aa 
author  treating  of  every  ikAof  great  ttad*  curioaa  in  Inlaie.  Ac- 
cordingly, LucreAis  has  intmdtilyed  il?  «iid  the  ikyokib  which 
he  discusses  the  causes  6f  Its  anntial  hmiiddtibM  Id  tnary  pro* 
perly  the  last,  where  it  fenti^  btfe.bf  ihany  inisccfltkAi^t^s  sub* 
jects.  Of  tMs  celebfatf^d  stream,  whose  Waives  TiAve  snpces* 
sively  borne  the  staadi^d;^  of  fprefra  herioiism  from  Almnder 
the  Great  to  NapoJ^on  the  Qreat;i'tbe  indents  knew  tjttle.  Of 
its  source  they  entertained  th$  moat,  absurd  liiotioivi^ !  ^Ifxan- 
der  supposed  that^  1^  sailjilg.  down  the  Ia4u«»  1^!9*99^<!^  arrive 
at  its  fountains-head.  OfioeierafJlaiik  f^die  m^  flowing  from 
heaven,''  i^trim  «rifl|Mv.  INod:^  Sar.  aayff^  that. th^.Mudbiltants 
of  Meroe  called  it  by  ft  ladnl  aigiiif||ttig  ^imk  tjn^cbitimek  He- 
rodotus, afteir  a  fovar  moihiths'  journey  to  disoofer  its  source 
or  fle«u*ees,  relm^alsliM  th^task;  AlexAn#tf,4PBoiemVPhila- 
Mwhw,  and  the  ^i^creant  Nero,  were  not  raqitt  W^aful. 
P.  Mela  tboughC  it  rose  iX  tfhe  Antipodes^  and  Euthymenei 
moat  sthtngely  iowgined  it  to  branch  9ff  from  the  ^lantic. 
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F^jdm^eAJl^^nmom  itf  ,liK>laHaBriMMittaf&  i  ^ 

and  Ptolemy  supposed  it  k>  originate  in  cerUan'  Ikkcs^ftouthi^-' 
tbe JBqiAiootj    Lucretius  seeftisito'come  tieomf  thertmtifV'\9K^n 
lie^ptebtoitte  foimtemsty£tfai»I^^  m  jBthibfriaj'  bySvlrich  tit«i4,": 
Iwiie^Bsli  undcrubtediyss,  Hafae^^r  Abyi^hiamu^  hk  unddiv  ; 
slMd^  *Farther  inforuiatron*  rrmy,  perhaps,' cOrrobotete  the  att^ 
JCOQtttir  6f  tiiat-illustrions  traveller,  James  Bruce,  retathne  to  tiita 
euriima  fmtt^ias it  has  already  done  much  of  Ae  ^gular  intel^* ^^ 
;)igende  eontamed  in  his  most  valuable'  work. '   But  we '  ar^  l<)f^  - 
-getting  Luciethis  and^hisTTranshiton  .4 

*^  Lo!  Egypt's  single  stream  (the  bervuie^jis  ](f iVO.  . 
In  summer  swells^  and  floats  the  nurtured  soil  ^ 
In  sumai^^eUs^. because  the  Stesia*6'fbt^ce' 
The  river  mls<*s,  and  checks  it^  tapid  citfrsfe,*'^     * " ' ' 
-    Its  strength  repete,  the  ha^ycurrent  Chldfei-  » ■  -   "-^ 
And  drives  it  hkck  on  thfe  d^seending^tMeii :  *         ^'» 
For^  full  against  the  stnsMtarthie'Etesk  throWs^'^ 
^    Its  boisterous  blast,  as  from  the  north  it  b]iO#s^ 
.  "While  from  the  southern^  farthest  southern,  soiU   ' 
Through  Ethiopia  flows  tbe  mighty  Nile; 
Through  iEthiopia,  whose  wide  bounds  embr^e 
A  heat'Cnfeebledi  sun-burned,  swarthy  race.   '  , . 

Or  heaps  of  sand  are  driven  a:gainst  the  south. 
The  stream  oppose,  and  choke  the  river's  mouth, 
When^  urged  by  Boreas*  bfeath';  the  seas  beat  strong, 
Raise'the  loose  bed,  and  dr^ft  the  soil  along: 
'  Hence  more  confined  the  channel,  hence  more  slow, 
i     -'And  with dhnMsheil^fo^eei  tMs-Mreain  will  flow. 
1 :      .  < , .  Or  wlien,ai'«uimiey's'&ret  return;  Hit  nmrth     <  ^  " 
-.f\  SeBd«YthefiteiiBii;rvvwda)iBiin7)fdrtk^ 
1.  ^:  Doyiiigilhe  dotids  fov  SMtfb,  in(Ttpidi4ow«^'        . 
-.  .i.¥«^.f;opi9IMi.riiip»,ptt|grs,WfeUth^.ri){Cf'«.^^  j    .  ..  .  -j:   . 

In  the  warm  clime  when  press  the  floating  clguds 
^^    ,  *Crainst  the  high  mountain's  side  in  humid  crowds, 

,JChw  gttfidfc  thfijLjttdd.  toJcniirifAsafann:&  jM^^^^ « 

*  ^nd  swelling  Nile* receives  the  watei-y  store.  ' 
^    'Of J  on  the  Ethiopian  heights  may  spring 

^  Causes  that  all  the  mighty  oeluge  bring  : 

•  '  'When  Pfceebus,  with  his  all-dissolving  ra}'S, 

'On  their  exalted  summits  ardent  plays,  *         ^ 

To  ihtods  he  mMts  theiifttick-descending  snows}— « 
Aoar  the  vast  cataractSj  and  the- Nile  o'erHaws/' 

/      *■'      I. if  (••  .•!    ♦'    •    '      .   Ji  ••'      'iJ    >'      *,  V     I       '(■         I        .    \if     Ml    1 

pn>he:(J}lle^<yu9§es^of,theip^ndatiim«l^entioB?d  ,. 

tius.  Dr.  Busby  very  justly;  r€;a^ar^  ti^^^  >*  the  j|hif4  js  jk^.0^ 
pn^^m^ttfWed'^Uier.by.tti^  W  wUchdeterpiines  /fl)fi(«srteM 
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CWnlenftnee/'^f   '•  oho-    ru  otttn-^'-'ir.i  n   h-y:  i.;u;  V  inufl  t>'V 

beset  ills  pa^<  tndit  Mtfaetstiiipitest jiiitii»:iorieidatfo;ithat>l^^ 
hftifbQiBqiiesMA  Ihent  all  miHA  mdifrbrifliantimid'grtetfd^ 

diovi%  to  theuMost  extent  ttluit:  the  boundis  aad  combinatioiiB  ' 
of  the'Englisfa  lahguage  wiU-eifattTt^^ '  Nothing  bmnHn  Js'apeiu>u 
feet]  abd^  we|re  tv^e  iqctined  to  be  censorious^  we  might  say  that 
Qccasioiiaiijr  faisrirhyines  are  inexacf^  'and  that  he  u^es  w^ds 
either  obsolete  and  cacophonous^  or  inelegantly  new. .  But  tltese 
are  faults  trivial  in  themselves,  mid  occurring  but  seldom^  To 
his  text  he  is  eminently  £aitbiul.  He  sometimes  adds^^  but 
tbe  uddition  is  ever  an  embellisbment.  •  It  is  jiext  to  an  impos*^ 
sibility  to  peruse  the  great  work  before  us>  without  being  con- 
tinually impressechyith'the  high'  original  talents  of  its  cdd[>idted 
author;  and  ve  feit  peiwiaded,  that  had  Lucretius  wrilteiif^  in 
English^  the  original  would  have  worn  much  of  the  asi^ect  of 
its  only  worthy  translation  in  our  language.  It  Is  an  illustrious 
version,  and  has.nothing  to  dread'-^ven  from  any^tftire  attempt. 
Of  tlie  Commentaries,  we  have  to  spqak  in  terms  by.  no 
means  inferior  to  the  panegyric  we  hare  felt  it  our  duty.io>bc'f 
stow  upon  the  poetry.  .They  are  the  productions  ofa  wealiiiy^ 
elegant,  and  profound  intellect;  abounding  in  original  matter, 
and  marked  byastmisi  of  «Dut«.  aiKl.>troM*q[ae8liioiiiBg  mfgu* 
ment,  as  interesting  ^rom-theriivelittesa  with  which  it  as  carried 
on^  as  it  is  gratifying  frank  (the  oonviotaomfHlt'ufibids :  and^iminpe 
service  has  been  rendered  by' Dr  Busby  to^ehristiahHyby  his 
notes  upon  Lucretius,  than  by  all  Ifht^ermim^'attd'iidtn^  in 
defence  of  the  ftSth;  *  1        '  '       '  t;.   . 


Art.  VII. — A  Practical  Sijncpsis  of  Cutaneous  Vlseasef,  according  to 
the  Arrangement  of  Dr.  IFUIan;  e^Attoi/j^.a  .cowcwe  f^'few  qf^ilit 
Diagnostic  Symptoms,  and  t)ie  Methoct  oYTrea%icniy'^ilu  I'hoajas 
Bateman,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Physician  to  the  Publif  DispciisarJi,  anU  (q 
the  Fever  Irisiltufiofi.     8to.  '  Pp.  3452.  "  't^o'rigman  &'  Cb.' .  1^x4. 

Tub  auhject  of  the  present  treatise  permits  us  to  .ptemisc  J^ 
few  4)blttm!lidm  oh>  lihe  'prevfiiUt]^  theoretical  dobimie  whidi 
gottomtiiiepalMogy  ofifaveilftediseasc^.  ^  ?'•    ^ 

MeAicineiwas'  early  considered  -a  noble  art,'  cmd  \i(3/fkfMtiAAf''' 
descended^  aoeording  to  the  poets>  who  deified  Apgllo,  its  first 
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and  learned  author  has  observed,  as  the  sub  is  tkoifoMDiMa  idT 

-  ThetaunsQ  body  has  beantsa  cnsAed^ilI»C:4ls.hasMlf  ftefit 
tibbiiaiieTeiy'liaUe>tofaediB)tarbed(  aiiid  whtAJa  iliB0iiiHrt|HU 
«t  Mt  restered ,  irith  thesuie  facUilrjr.  Thisr  dsiifalJMsiPotai 
theirxNriginsi  dxdy  mnstitiites  tho  id^i^  adiwh^i^hiaiTecBhiil 
Aiej^p^btiOQ  itf  disease}  aml^  atthougk the JMiBrliid>aciSBa»f s» 
dttited^  niajFieaaoDaU^  be  asssidrwrf  as  vilMibiits.i^ieresjr 
Itfdmal^lioily  Uyr^aarei  ita.heallhjrsMv,  ytliit iai3U0d:by  mot 
fenenu  Aa*  this  principle  frequently  fiBs  injucaaayiishimg 
Apa object*.  .  ■  .^:  d::*...'.  v)  riMiJi 

,  It is'Siucb to  bekaseBtedy 9Mk soievR apo(ifiifrt«madk|iMr 
faitoa  eveasA.this  eriighteaeA  peeiod  ;  ta tihwiisaltBiicfc  nfcscll 
kas  eoDteibutftd  to. render  thiaidBnnearl  sacM/oaiijecMalJiba» 
aeinitifie*  "     .-  ■         --a  •  i,v  s  -  ivi 

'  '  In  fcrmcr  ages  pcau]iaromiMEea.4rese  aiOBa.ifgardedpaiiibit 
is^baUe  tiiat  oonsidentMs  infoiiiiatiQiii  ^noaii'dlfivftdbby  xcgiBv 
fering  the  effects  of  successful  formulas  .for  tkeiriresiMOfeirt 
diseases^  and  there  is  no  doid>t  that  this  praaticeigave  bMi  to 
jirBttSi' merited  confidence  in  the  e3dubi&>n  of.many  uaeAiiaMi 
fsmrfnl  medidnesy  but  vliich  have  not  been  ^keaied  adiois^ 
siUe  in anj  opatempoTBiy  pharmacopeia..  ..  .1  .  Ki  -  .rj.v 
tEneiy  age  in  difietent  CDunlsifia  km  adopted  diffonal-^eofi 
fica  of  medicine^  the  jqrstems.  of  which  havfi  faean^^  in-itlKis 
iDDis,  asoikn  exphided.  Suck  •  vnraaAtti^iiif  rsasfnudghaa 
wwth. conduced  to  ietRydthepfo||rasaofvtbM«s«isnof^<aQdJM« 
dpenttodanothcr  princtpalicaiiae mrfay«»ifisir  caistBng]«aa»dto 
tan  pioperfy  beidesignaiMi>specifi(Bi    )  f  ./  -u: 

^  It  is.  nrcBthjr  of  jMiatrk,  thikt  acmingafr :  nalnraijbddieo^lfatiars^ 
no-^one  so  variously  compounded  as  4h&  hninaPfi^ . :  VagtHabbw 
are  nourished  by  eavth  and  w8t€ir*-«<-farutes>by  Jierbs  and  Iroits; 
tot'manford^^pon  the  flesh  !ofiiviiigttieal»es,.bevH^89liti^ 
fruits^ difiiarent  juices  and  liquois>.aA^  all tfaef cava [wpaiedy 
pvcserved^  A-essed,  and  weed  in  endless  imety  \  ^esides>.-Afe 
inode  of  living  amongst  other  crcdituces  is  more  ^plc^is»drtb^ 
aflfeciions  which  act  u|>oii  the  body^  fbwcr^  lU9d  xnore  unilonii*. 
Baft  ,mstD  isk  his  habits^  exercises,  pessionsi  &c.  nnd^rgoe^  IH^-  ' 
-beiiess  changes:*  Hiis  variable  and  mblie  con^sikicrn  laml 
ifebneor  the  bunHBi  body  r0iidM;ifrfAcwl)U»nMifM^ 
menty  which  may  account  for  thie  mythoiogieid  'ewiMeVSSfOf 
Apofio,  wbose  provinoe^v  as  aplMiiri^  b^Ma*  tins-  biodl^  to 
.'hasnonyv  ■  %i        •*.».; .,:  i..  v_  ,/-k  _•    -  ^  t..**'    ..  ^ 

!•  Tbocvaiiiritffealatoctf,theiKi^iiqm4b«s««an^ 
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ifilmtbiB'iaereiyfltge.* '."'  -.      •---  -r-   •    -   [•■  .-:-..: 

abilhieSj  and  not  by  events.  A  lawyerlb  jfndged  bytlraiririltljr 
«f .h&  |ifeMKng>-H-iiet'theiMte  of  the>dtQ8^:  -  Vbt  pAot  b)r  diTict- 
iiig^hb'eoiBrfe^  and  not  fay  the  fbituife  ofthe  t6yage;  tvhflslrlibe 
{dqttidah  dcies  ttopartieidar  act  tiisEtcaB  ^l^aily  tloMiDStmte  Wa 
Mnitjr,  boc  is  ^riiidpally  cqisored  'by  flfie  event,  ^  wfaidr  is-^nstjr 
ttutiatt  fbrwfao  can  tell  if  a  fwtient  sbcuM^ve  ordie>  wbdiMr 
.  tIrTiacddent  tmrait?  WbAncempoatore-is  iteqnently  extefiei 
Ml ' mtae  decried.  Nay^  tiie  credtdityi  and  we^duiess  ti  tbe 
mdlittida  is  attdi,  tbat  th^  oAeh  prefer  a  sndaaftcbaol:,  ^4 
euimuig  woman,  to  a  lemed  pbysician.  Lord  Bacosaayd^ 
Mie  pdelviMre  deahsigMed  in  dEseembig  tfnefc  foU^^  ivben  1^ 
iomSu  iGaimia{riui^anid  Circe  brdther^and  sister,  aial  both  chadfcA 
«f  ApoHo^  for  atall  tinnes,  tdtches^  old  women,  and  impoaitor^ 
kare^  \x^  the  vulgar  opinion,  stood  competitors  witb  plij^ciatts? 
andbe^ieeyl^ysicianv  say  to  tbomaeives^  In  tiie  words  of  SMo* 
nM),'<^IfJtbefUltotne  as  iftbefaUatb  to  fools,  why  should  f 
lAoi*  ta  bo  more  wise? " 

*  Besides  the  diflfeoltics  wfaidji  meet  the  arduoas  ]^ursmt8t)f « 
jpbjrsician^  hn  treeing  the  source,  of  diseases,  there  are  dttisrSy 
wmch  may  bt  comnranitsated  of  greater  ntagnitude  than  Mse 
variety  of  afiment  and  diacomposutetifliieiidnd;  andthesefia 
in  ^ist  elements,  'iiie  exhalations,  the  climate,  and  'tixeir  fre^ 
<pient  Ticissittidea.  Bnttme  of  the  most  complicated  causiot 
which  tends  most  to  resfet  the  ftiviestigation  of  this  dhesidi^ratam, 
lies  in  the  miraciiious  propefty  with  which  the  stomadi  is«n^ 
dacd  $  and  this  is  the  power  of  asahhila^g  its  rarious  contents: 
for  whilst  this  organ  retains  its  cioia^lete  active  TfaacticxM, 
physiology  does  n6l  -present  a  more  enriov^  -  pfafinoinenbii  for 
oie  afdmimtion  of  mortdb,  or  a  flneresaanplccrf-  xareative  wisdom* 
The  anrprising  chanmi  whk^are  wrought  on  the  contents  of 
ibis  organ  are  peifecUy  mcrediblefr'and  we  Ihink  it  -erpodteitt 
Imm  .to  eacempfify  fhis  tealtymGfreforc4)ly,  in  order^  sliew 
how  littlethe  specific  vnfttre  of  a  sfaitple  article,  after  it  ^nivci 
faltliemafai  of  drcolathir  tuidy,  ctoi*'be  d^ended  fitpdia  to 
produce  any  aolkipated' effect,  subse^nent  to  the'piooess'bf/ffae 
iigasttveoigans.  Afore  thast  half  ihe  inhabitants  of  Ihergl)^ 
dWe«b«Ar  t^dstekus^  cotitdyto  rice  and  lirater^  and  two'tJUrds 
of  the  Remainder  lit^  prfnbipallyiipoii  the  flonr  of  wbeat,  AKthie 
tneal 'of -potatoes; 

*•'  it hk  not' nnhteiftstttig td toicw^  that' when Ticeand'wet^^ k/f 
any  other  simple  atiick  of  food,  i$  conveyed  into  the  stDknaeh 
^  a*Mm,'  thit^'el«m«iktary'ttK«ai«  «^*be  so'tM^ 
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^tbin  the  space  of  twelve  hours/as  to  be  Cfpimuto^^and  m* 
panted  by  means  of  glandular  organs^  into  more  than  twenty 
iBverrified  fluids,  perfectly  distinct  in  their  sensible  and  che* 
Bucal  qualities ;  and  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  pne  of  them 
will  contain  properties  calculated*  to  produce  the  similitude  of 
his  own  image :— to  contemplate  that  any  4nimarj>roces$  13  ca«' 
pable  of  separating  milk,  and  the  fatal  poison  ot  the  cobra. i3e 
capello  from  a  circulating  fluid  in  an  Identical  animal,  at  th^ 
M^xne  moment,  is ,  truly  astonisliing !  Jt  must  be  coiisidere^  J^ 
K  smgular  proof  ot  infinite  intelligence,  and  an  avv'ful  couArq^a^ 
tionof  the  Deity's  super-eminent  power,  tt  k^  in  short,,  a  di* 
yiue^  chemistry,  inimitable  by  art,  and  totally,  eludiog^oli  hum$^i 
investigation.  This  is  a  transmutation  npt  cynfiaed  to  ms^,  or 
the  more  perfect  animals,  but  is  seen  in  fishes  An4  ui^Qets;  the 
former  will  tlirive  in  water  alone,  throwing  off  contiuiially  ,all 
its  impurities  and  defoedations.  Some  Insects  Uyc  on  rhubarliit 
many  on  jalap  and  hellebore,  wlulst  others  obtain  their  .ooljr 
support  from  the  most  poisonous  roots ;  a^d  wc  have  observ^ 
9|s  one  of  the  most  striking  esLampIes  of  ^sliuilatlon^  {hut «. the 
Sicilian  cantharis,  commonly  called  the  $pa^i4i  V%^^^^  4£i 
is  infested  by  an  insect  wliich ,  entirely  d&Dmf^  9!^^^y  P^^  ^f 
Its  bodyi  and  as  it  incrca^scs  in  size,  it  will  be/ found.  ,tjj|it 
the  weight  of  this  gonnandiziag  glutton  h  .equal  to^-qi  the 
piquant  aUi;ilcut  on  which  it  has  subsisted4  and  to  wKida  it  owe^ 
its  perfection;  and  what  Is  incredible,  thu>  fattened  insect  is  of 
a  beautiful  transparent  pearl  ^oiuur^  (exhibiting  on  th^:;  tongue  a 
niand  taste,  spmethliig  like  cream,  and  iree^  ^^l^  the  sm^les^ 
degree  of  pungency.  Tliis  muiit  bp  allowed  to  be  one  o£  the  mo^t 
-remarkable  Instances  which  can  be  {^oiliiced  of  ^iiijual  ass^ni«> 
tation.  Neither  Is  the  chaise  of  ^mp}e  ^\^ater,  by  i^cans  of  the 
Vegetable  kingdom,  a  subject  less  curious-^— dcu^oastratlng  the 
perfectldn  of  Nature's  Jaws  In  converting  this  ^uid  into  sUch 
various  products^as  we  ot^erv^;,  fo/  to  Icara  tl^i^t  ihe  jujf^ 
of  the  luscious  pine  and^sour.crab>  tlle.blitter^ajo/^  uud. the. si^g^ 
cane,  the  archil.  Indigo,  the  esscii'U?(l'  giij^e^^ 
articles  severally  produced  by  ^tiq  d^9qi;ipo$itiQi)  uf  this  ^ii9plf 
element,  by  the  constnict/ve  ofj^nuation  of ,  their  re^pc^ 
jilants,  will  be  worthy  tjie. deepest  r/eilfection  of  pluipsppheisi 
We  may  perceive  that  the  .Author  ,0/  j^iij. universe  lUs  bcatoj^ve^ 
on  the  ammal  and  vt^getable  kjng^gjuLis.^ci^nt  pmy^r^^of  crea^ 
ting  the  most  elaborate  qo^^o^itiojds^^iof^^^^^ 
witii  equal  facility,  as  the  most  perfect 'conipouu4<  ^^.^  rendpfiej 

fiseous,  and  transmuted Juato  iheir,prlgii^.cleaientary  9f9f^ 
hisdoctrlr^  seems  cstabiished  bj^  f  ^V^^&  ^^'^^  jnttcilage 
of  wheat  or  pptatoe  fl<wu>  sWdl^jprp^^'a^^^iJif^^ 
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ultimately  converted  by  appxopxiate  otgms  into  both  acids  ^it|| 
alkallesj  bile^  bon^.  and  bair;  j»nd  throMgb  the  n^eiitttai 
of  the  same.organ^  we  see  common  grass  is  separai^  iatQ  H4 
prbaary  eUibents  by  the  myfiterioius  operatioa  of  dig^^if 
And  we  perceive  in  a  subs^ufeot  stage  of  the  animal  ptw^ff 
all  the  diversity  which  distmguishjes  anloial  fleabrHtiil^  sl^M 
hofn»  the  enamelled  toothy  the. porcupine's  quill^  the  variegajtod 
feather,  aod  the  encrusted  shell.  Such  are  tb^  vaniod  formf 
originating  from  the  simplest  aliment  which  engag)e  .our.adT 
lairation^  and  yet^  if  we  tmn  oar  thoughts  to  tbeiofioifee 
imita^ns  which  are  brought  4bout  by  the  vegetative  process^ 
our  surprise  must  be  augmented  as  we  think  mose  deq^ljir 
on  the  subject;  for  it  is  found  that  the  multipUed  ramifioav 
(ions  of  the  roots  have  the  faculty  of  decompounding  simphs 
water  into  difierent  gasses,  which  in  tlieir  progress  t&ou^  m 
vascular  organization  of  the  plant,  and  a  varied  anrangemmt 
of  their  proportions^  evolve  all  the  productions  of  different  fruU^ 
together  with  more  than  fifty  other  dissioulayr  compounds. 

3ut  we  have,  perhaps,  been  a  little  digressive  on  this  iftp 
teresting  subject^  and  we  shall  here  coi^clude,  after  remarking 
>vhat  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers,  that  the  c^Humoo 
atmosphere  to  which  we  owe  our  existence  is  compounded  af 
the  same  elements  as  aqha  fortis,  and  only  differ  from.eacli 
4>tber  in  the  respective  proportions  of  their  ingredients, 
'  The  poreceding  observations  have  been  apparently  enji^ed 
upon  unnecessarily,  but  it  will  be  found  to  have  a  referencf^  lo 
all  morbid  affections  of  the  human  system,  but  principally  to. 
diseases  of  the  skin;  for  unless  it  can  be  affirmed  positively^ 
that  anv  apozem  of  diet-drink,  has  proved  an  effectual  rem^ 
-after  tne  experience  of  near  three  thousand  years,  it  js  a 
strong  ^argument  that  little  dependance  can  be  placed  on  iu** 
tufe  experiments.  Tlie  vires  medicatrices  natune  are  always 
<xcrling  their  efforts  to  renK>^e  morbid  deviations  of  the  fi^stei^^^ . 
and  she  generally  prevail;  but  Wheo  she  does  not,  the  .subject 
we  think  merits  a  ngid  scrutiny  to  discover  in  wha;t  mann^  mua* 
dieines  can  effect  the  vascular  system,  or.  ameliorate  the'circu-" 
lating  fluids ;  for  if  the  blood  itself  is  not  changed  from  %k^ 
yarie^  of  alhnents,  either  by  mechanical  mixture  or  cbeanioftl 
combn^ion,  the  change  must  be  .upon  the  solids.  We  cannot 
help  observing,  that  the  human  body  abounds  ^th  phosphpric 
ncid  (phosphorus  and  oxygen),  which  is  a  combination  effected 
within  tiie  body;  and  on  tne  contrary,  although  tl^e  cqnstittt* 
tion  receives  a  large  portion  of  marine  acid^  it  is  found  destitute 
of  this  property.  This  fact  sufficiently  proves  the  ext^a^ 
iq>eration  of  the  annual  niadiiAe  in  forming  new  combinations; 
Cbjt.  Rxv.  Vol.  I.  May,  1815.         .      3  X 
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$P0         JRei#^mah}«  %fi0p9{r  df  Ouitm^tM^Ditmu^h 

of^  td^Qc{Are6sit4iM#efttl^5  ttolm^siitDf'dpesalntaaQe  joining 
ilNsictf'lo  anoth^y  by  M'«kctive  Itttnictk^n^and  losingiitefGrmieiP 

t'^Tbo  base  of  ihsirtee  aeid  ii  mi«]f«t  Ubown^dnd  it'^inittict 
dpp€»r'that  the  marine^  veg^et^Me^  andi  carbonio*  acids^  wese 
tjl  trahgtnuted  by  the  animal  pvooeM  into  pho^oric  acid.  To 
this  «fi^t  the  case  of  Madame  Sapio^  related  hi  Bromnfiekl'j 
Saigery,  stee»Mi  to  throw  some  U|^t^  and  therefore  akallr  1krie% 
delaa  it.  The  bones  of  this  lady  became  w  soft  thnxighimft 
the  whole  skdetoft,  that  they  were  capable  of  bcingi' twisted 

.%ke  a  corkBkrew,  or  any  other  figure,  withtlie  gveatest  facilitjri 
though  accompanied  with  little  pain,  and  retainaagllra>figine 
with  which  they  were  last  impressed.  This  is  •  a  memocabk 
c3BBn]4e  of  the  disease  denomonsted  moUitiss  io0siwn>;  "Hnd^ 
as  no  other  theory  has  been  submitted  for  this -unusual  affeo* 
<t{5n,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  patient  had  been  daily  in  the 

•  habit  of  swallowing  incredible  quantities  of' cammon'6alt;>  and 
if  so,  is  it  an  unreasonable  conclusion  to  imagine,  that  a  strofig 
deetive<  attraction  had  prevailed  in  the  system  between  &e 
phosphorated  calx  of  the  bone,  and  the  marine  add,  in  prefer-^ 
•ence  to  the  fossil  alkali  with  which  it  was  formerly  coubinedylo 
•form  common  salt  ? 

After  the  decease  of  this  patietit  the  bones  presented  a  mcne 
fmme  work  of  dried  animftl  gluten,  similar  m  appearanoeto 
•iringlass,  totally  destitute  of  the  calcareous  phosphat  winch 
•originally  had  rendered  diem  so)id$  and,  as  might  be  vakar^ 

.  were  disiigured  with  various  incurvations  and  depressions*'* 
We  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  subject;  for 
although  the  gastric  secretion  is^  proved  to  be  sufficiently  potent 
•to  change  heterogeneous  ingesta  into  an  nniform  assimilate^, 
mass,  which  in  its  fytrther  progress  produces  a  eorrert;ed  hoi|M>- 
l^eous  chyle;  stSl  we  do  not  presume  to  doidittliat  many 
artklesmay  be  ititrodaeed  into  the  sangumeous  circulation 
with  unaltered  pmperties,  and  we  humbly  claim  some  attentam  - 
t^  a  few  brief  remarks  on  this  ^^ry  iiAportant  medical  qroeslintt ; 
for  we  venture  tx>a8sert  that  tio  ^ysieian  in  any  age  or  ocnnntiy 
ihas  ever  pitetended  to  ofier  a  |>hilosophical  opinion,  why  the 
absovbents  of  the  intestines  prnni  generis  should  refuse  ivn 
faigress*  to  many  articles  of  r  wholesome  nouriBluncnt,^aBdyet 
airfHt  a  '(Wiety  of  repugnant  afiments  spparehtly . of <  deleterious 

-^(vaUties.  We  repeat,  that  no  author  haa  given  Us  sentiments 
w4th'predsion  or  pera[Heuity  to  account  for  tiiis  sentient  prin- 
ciple inherent  to  tiie  intesmei  abaortyemfe;  and  which  derlainly 
exists  in  the  chyiUferoua  system.  '  Neithfv  .are  ^ve*  better 
instructed  upon  what  principle  it  is  that  any  specific  effect 
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Cfuirbeianlifiitiifttd'i^d  tb^^lela  aAef-^.lbfl.iyiiVid  pSfisa^n^i^ 
dMuie  iwjiihsti: '  tte  i  -  eircitli^^ 

our  knowledge  seems  somewhat  opprobrious  to  the  m^^ii^ 
ciMMPocter  s  for  ilria  dbieadf  ftsoertaikiad^  (j^t  ^be^  tn«i^kHii^  of 
Tonous'Sanpl^inta  the  Tem.wi^  d^mpiWaite.lihejiutteMT: 
priessionupon  thA'syotem^i  M.jf  Ibe sami?  Ji«d  be^A/^i^hiH^  by' 
Hit  iaonth«  U  n  $mH  cpi^nlity  of  •  the  Musioo  oi.jaJiwpi^  bfn 
jected  within  thjBTCobf  the  >pf^<pnt  is  not  sick,  butit  Mtij  as  a 
cathoriae^'  and  if  a  simite  €i»perim<5nt  is  made  wjhih  the  ttifu^ 
siati  ofipeoBcnaKia^it  will  not  pmge,  buttit  will  jBu$t  as  an eme-^ 
tio^  and  so.  (rf^sottie  other  dmgs^  .  If  blood  of  *oiie  animid  if-' 
ttwashmd  inlo  tiie  vdos  of  apotiiery  there  ar^  nm^^wes  relat 
ted;  of  its  efibct  in  the  French  aiemoirs  upon  the  svdbjeott  wbicb 
seem  tobe-teld  tnpaitially^  and  oonfirmed  by  others  (cwkGes^ 
nmay,  and  isomer  feweicperiiQenta  in  England^  which  reiidera  the 
operation  of  trafisfosicn  vsery  iaterestiog.  .  Amongst  oth^na^ 
tbore  11  oBonralt  attested  of  an.  old  dog  whidb  badlost  hiaeye«* 
sight,  theiiat:ultiea  of  bearing  and  smelling^  and  with  muob 
dsfficnltgr  eonld-meve  about*  By  means  of  veno«is  tran%fuaion» 
thisdogreeeived  the  blood  of  ja  hi^y  lamb^  whilst  the  Uood  a£ 
thia  oU  dog^  flonnng  from  an  opposite  vein,  was  received  iby  thf; 
lamb;  and  thus  a  reciprocal  profit  and  loss  of  the  vital  fluid  wei^ 
snatain^y  until  boAi  animals  had  lost  ^he  greatest  part  of  their. 
vaintal  blood.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was^  that  the  yowg 
animal  oontinued  drowsy  and  indolent,  whilst  the  old  «nimiri 
netDventdhissenseSj  and  became  toatt  active  tiian  he  .had  been 
for  many  yeanbefofe.  •    .  .    / 

If  water  or  air  areinjeoted^-  they  have-often  provedfiotal.- 
Thisxeis  a  jeertain  pyqpamtive.  faculty  with  which  th^  iipXh' 
phatio  or  abscffbent  vessela  are  -eDdu^d^ithfit  req^iiresi  fmpther 
explaaatiott  than  the mbject  has  yetr^feived;  and^  i£fuiib^ 
oensider^y  mvf  lead  to  important  <yecoveries  s  for  it  ^>peBr«|t  by 
the  strange  effect  oC  a  mgoiW',  e$if!n^w%  that  qmcksikver 
neoetfnd  «Btx>  the  moiM^hpof  «ab%9rb^  veosels  m itaemme'  to 
thf  hearty  or  utMrted'sbeubtlyiAto.R  yeiaceH^f^ing/red  bhHHl^ 
lifodnoea  two  very  opposite  repultSr  It  ij^rweU*  ki^c^n^  if  glp- 
*bules  of  this  8enii*metal  axe  taken  by  the  mou^b  intei^aUy^^oi: 
vecehrad  >  by  the  ahsmbeiM^  of  the  skin^  their;  adimnistrfitiaii .  m 
many/diseaeesiwiU  prove  advwitageouSi  mi  oecaaion;no  unto- 
ward 8]iinq>tomjTriien,piopQriy  dir€»ted»  But  it  i$Jm  difitewtt 
wbca  a  sm^  gcain  of  qiiid(silver  is.  upplied  within  a  v^init;!^ 
conreyedtowarda  the  \mxh;  >it  rdo^SiOpt  quickly  dc$tf^tiifl  f9^ 
ticDt^  bull  its  effiNstultimaitely lis  4;ei)tainrdesteuol^^  .  .^ 
.  We  wer&infinMd^  by  the  late  Pr..Bo449»^i  that  the litlsma 
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wastiie  same  in  irifehy  rfinito*  ctperfWei** ;  tBc  miMAl  Wtfs 
dispirited  anil  dull  the  day  after  the  op^rAti^^u  \  Ms  «M(Klitb  di^ 
minished  the  third  or  fourth  day;  itt  fii^e  6r  sik  dikys  weqtfentiy 
laid  down^  and  sometlnies  panted,  a*  if  soflfering  tindei*  thef  ef- 
i^ect  of  fever,  with  a  White  tongue,  and  felt  hot  on  being^touchwl*} 
ibqut  t^e  Seventh  of  eighth  day  a  cough  came :  all  the  fcft^ 
met  symptoms  grew  worse,  and  were  followed  with  atto- 
^y,  attended  with  a  Constant  pthisical  cough.  Th^  wafctJhg 
of  the  hody  tod  Increased  irritation  bf  the  lungs  conthittedtiH 
the  sixth  week,  when  the  animat  died  bf  a  consufnptfoD.  On 
the  inspection  of  the  hings  after  dedfth,  the  appearance  vra« 
reVnarkable;  the  whole  surface  of  the  lungs  appeii>ed  inffamed'^ 
with  ifinumerable  tubercles  on  theit  surface;  smd  charts  truly 
wonderful,  small  as  the  original  quantity  Of  the  qttiekMvei^w«s> 
^ach  of  the  tubercles  contained  a  minute  gnlnul«.  The  ajj^p- 
toms  here  narrated,  after  the  infetoduction  of  the'q^JeksBvttr, 
are,  without  difficulty,  accounted  for.  But  wh^t  is  to  be«nid 
of  the  change  attributable  to  the  lymphatics  and  their  glands, 
when  the  abrupt  entrance  of  one  gram'  into  the  circulati<Jn  of 
the  blood  is  positive  destruction  to  the  same  cotidtittttk>n^ii^bkii 
Ivili  imbibe  the  quantity  of  one  thousand  grains  -With  perfeift 
security  through  the  channels  that  have  been  naturally  pM^- 
Hd  for  its  ingress?  There  is  no  doubt,  fh>m  this  Ik^t,  ttiat  the 
grain  of  metal,  after  passing  the  crural  vein,  in  its  course  to  the 
vena-c)BLva  descendens/,  which  conveyed  it  to  the  right  ventricle 
Of  the  heart,  by  whose  contraction  it  was  thrown  into  ttie  pa!- 
tnonary  artery,  and  distributed  through  its  evaneseent  rainiica* 
tions;  from  whence  it  ^Vould  seem  that  the  n^iniiCe  ettMMities 
of  the  pnlmonaty  veins  were  too  dimhnH^e  lo  admit  an  ingress 
to  the  subdivided  granules  of  quicksilver,  and  thi^eforevetnaiii-* 
higin  the  bronchial  cdls  as  k  foreign  bddy.-^Tfae  animat  dSed 
from  the  eflbrts  of  the  cbnstitution  to  relieve  itself  of  an  vtib* 
Stni^tion  which  could  ileither  be  changed  or  discharged.  » 
'  Althbtigli  the  absorbents'  freqtkently  reftiSe  '1%e  Kdmission  of 
certiBdn  p^tides  of  the  ehyi(i,  ^ill  ttmdcter,  indigo,  and  many 
colduring  teg^Me  powders,  -  wiU  tio€  be  rqeoted  into  timt  «ir- 
eultftion.'^  Madd^^  although  a  dying  aitldlci,  does^  not  seetia  to ' 
ttsc6lour  the  chyle  in  its  pas^ge  to  the  reeeptaculuin  t  stOI  it 
his  the  fiieulty  of  malnng  iti  re^appeafanc^  m  the  earthy  part 
of  theboM;  and  thus  it  is  proved,  that  there  is  a  constantd^- 
sltlon  of  Solids  as  ^ell  as  Auidsln  animSh  $  for  if  a  yeung  grow* 
in]^'anf!in^!  isfed  on  dteiMe^dttys  with  madder  and  ti%tergniel, 
the  bone  will  be  streaked  like  a  tnli{^ ;  and  those  stripes  aday  be 
IMde  harrow  or  broader^  by  feeding  the  animad  only  one  day 
with  madder,  an^  four  days  with  gruel  3  and  so,  vice  versa^  as 
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yott.ifi9)i  ihe  red  kv  white  cplour  to  prepQnden(te«  Qq  the 
oMiajnhaMlji  tbe  pow«r.  pf  reiectioa  is  extremely  well  exempli- 
fied iii.tbeu^e  ol  vitriol  aad  galls :  jt  b.well  kngwn  that  these 
iBgredieata  produce. a  black  tincture,  and  prove  one'  of  the 
nioest  tests  of  iron;  nevertheless^  the  lacteals  seem  to  posr 
sesathe  power  of  rejection  very  forcibly;  since  greea  vitriol 
either  exliibited  with  the  food^  or  thrown  into  the  intestine  after 
thet  animal  is  opened^  while  chyle  was  forming  and  ahsorbii^ 
^vfs  no  colonx  on  infusion  of  galls  being  applied  to  the  chyle;  . 
apr  if  galls. are  tbrown  into  the  stomach  along  with  the  food  ; 
orif«n  infusion  of  them  is  in  like  manner  thrown  into  the  in- 
testkic^.wben  an  animal  ia  opened,  during  the  time  that  the 
ohylaisf  flowing  into  the  lacteals,  do  they  give  any  colour  upon 
aMlution  cf  gre^n  vitriol  being  applied  to  the  chyle. 

.  Many,  of  the.  observations  wiuch  have  been  noticed^  are 
made  to  deitumstrate  the  difficulty  of  as^^ertaining  decisive  re- 
medies for  chroBicdiseases,  or  placing  any  dq>endance  on  the 
viaionary  noti^  of  ascribing  specific  virtues  to  the  occult  qua- 
lities of' drugs,  roots,  or  pknts.  -it  is  petfecdy  farcical  to  re- 
A^t  oa  the. delusions  whieh  have  been  practised  on  the  faculty, 
far  a  succession  of  ages,  in  this  branch  of  therapeutics.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  men  of  superior  talents  should  liare  been 
so  eredulons,  and  allow  themselves  so  long  to  be  led  astray  hj' 
the  dictatorial  assertions  of  ancient  authorities.  It  is  quite  lu- 
dicrous to  read  the  dogmatic  representations  of  Culpepper,  who 
assigns  to  every  disease  a  positive  remedy,  in  his  history  of 
plants.  And  what  we  read  of  the  ten  thousand  remedies  in 
various  dispensatories,  have  rarely  any  authority  which  is  re- 
spectable :  such  as  the  powder  of  cranium  hunianum,  to  cifre 
.  head^ache ;  pulmones  vulpium,  u  certain  remedy  for  asthmas, 
because  a  fox  runs  quick ;  sperma  ranarum,  to  cool  the  4oin^ 
^cause  frogs  fed  cold;  tlie  manus  hominis  mortui,  ibrscrp- 
phula;  and  likemse  the  manus  regaUs^  an  infallible  cure  for 
wens.  This  last  was  opce  considered  a  never  failing  remedy  for 
wens,  becastfe  it  was  transmitted  to  the  whole  Royal  Rofi^^  on 
nocowil  of  the  pretended  piety  of  one  of  their  ancestors :  but  it 
may  be  received,  most  confide|itly,  that  if  the  king's  hand  was 
applied  to  no  better  purpose  than  to  cure  stnunous  swellings, 
such  a  monarch  Vould  afford  littk  relief  to  his  subjects.  But 
it  is  now  time  to  consider  more  especially  the  volume  before  us. 
This  smi^  octavo  Volume,  comprised  in  three  hundred  and  fcny 
psffes,  purports  fi>  be  an  abridgment,  with  some  emendations 
.  of  Dr.  WiUan,  a  physician,  now  deceased,  who  had  the  honour 
of  publishing  a  mentorious  work  containing  a  synoptic  armiige- 
ment  of  cutaneous  diseases;  and  his  lose  is  moif  to  be  deplored. 
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a«it  app#aac»  U&lAtentiQp  w|is,  f)o<  correct  ^oidenlnrgetliQibimef 
pufab^ion;  bui  his  plap  seems  to  have  been pvcsuedwitfanm^ 
diminished  idbility  by  his  re)atioiv]>f,  Tbomat  Btttumem*.  ?  •'  i 
Its  sole  purposQ  appears  to  be,  to  present  an -abstract  of  a 
classification  proposed  by  Dn  Willan,  and  to  give  a  concise 
view  of  aU  the  genera  and  species  which  he  intended  that  it 
shoyld  comprehend. 

Although  natural  bodies  of  the  animal>  vegetable,  and  mi-, 
neral-  kii^dom%  will  bear  a  classified  arraAgemisnt>  we-ipiufibss 
to  have  our  douhts  whether  the  diseases  of  the  aniaol  b^dgr- 
will  bear  a  strict  and  perfect  classification  ;  .and  wefe^his  tin; 
pixmr  place  to  signify  our  temarks  upon  the  medkai  fiyiMpfliB> 
of  Sauvage,.  Vpgel»  or  the  eminenit  Dr.  CaileD>  mm^  iaaftAo*^ 
tions  may  be  pointed  out.  .  x  -    * 

-  .The  Germaa  Professor  Plenck,  of  the  university  of  Buda^ 
who  is  always  an  interestbg  author,  from  the  penqHimityiaiid 
accuracy  with  which  he  treats  every  subject^  hasi  likewise 'Utmte. 
a  synopsis  on  cutaneous  diseases,  which  he  anangcd  i«lD  fonitecnr 
classes.  Dr.  Bateman  disposed  the  whole  into  eiekt  obsaes^i 
4fter  Dr«  WiUan;  and  we  think  it  here  neoeasary  to  state  the 
classification  of  this  arrangement  in  the  following  tables 


.     ORDER  I. 

ORDER  IV. 

.    Eczema. 

Vafuim. 

BUIX£. 

Aphtha. 

Strophulus. 

Erysepelas. 
Pemphigus.  . 

Lichen^ 

Prurigo. 

PompholyiL. 

ORDER  VU. 
Tuu&cuu.. 

•        ' 

Phyma.            <  - 

ORDER  U. 

ORDER  \\ 

Verruca.: 

SauAMJi. 

PvfarvJUA. 

.  Molhiscttui*  ' 

Lepra. 

Impetigo^ 

VitiligD. 

Psoriasis* 

Porrigo., 

Aene.   .       .    . 

.Pityriasis. 

Ecthyma*.  . . 

Sycosis.  • 

,  Idityosis. 

Variola. 

Lupus. 

.    Soabice. 

Elephantittiis* 
Framboisia^ 

ORDSB  UL 

(  , . 

Ekant^oma'sj^.  . 

ORDER  VL 

• 

Rubeola. 

VsficyiiiE. ... 

ORDER  VUL 

Scarlatina* 

Varicella.    . 

Macula. 

JUrticaiia.. 

Vaccinia* 

Ephelis.1 

Roaeola* 

H*rp». 

Nevus,SpiIn%&a 

l^ivrpuraM 

Rupia. 

..'... 

EryUieiRa..    -      . 

MiUiaitia. 

•  '                '   '  -\ 
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denoiditkated  aft€r'Di^«-Batetn^j1^ar{n^  6ul  t^wo;  viz.  exanth^f 
inataandtil*«redla5^wwI'ad^g«theibll6Wihg:'  '      '< 

Crusta.  ,    ,    ,       .  ^,  JVIorl?i.unguippi,     ...i- -..i 

.  '^*  \    ^yicera,"     .    .      '.  \,   ]\Iorbi  .capilloru^,, .   ,,  ,,  ^,:„ 

Vulnera..  CuUo^itates.  ..  ...,,.,,.  ,..  :<  ].r,M 

Ins^cta cutaiiea.  ..  KxcT^scntiae*  .,       ....    ,^   .  . 

'  We  do  not  think  it  of  conseqnende  to  catit,  whether  all'  thfe 
ftnid  appearances  on  the  skin  (of  Which  there  <  appear ^to  "be 
nearly 'One  hundred -and  fifty  distinct  diseases)'' ought' to  be 
olBSBed  into  eight  of  fourteen  orders.  But  we  harte  no  set^vp^ 
in  -observing^  thatat  i»  most  laudbble  to  render  alt  sueh  arrtinge^ 
ment  as  simple  as  possible  to  the  reader^  and  to  preserve  the  di^ 
agnostic  ^hatsctei'of  the  class  very  distinct ;  but  it  Will  be  fouiid 
a  very 'difficult  taric  not  to  confound  the  genera  and  species. 
•  The  greatest  utility  ^  a  synopsis  nicMrborum,  is  to  'a:deer- 
tain  the  identity  of  the  disease^  as  it  will  lead  to  the  nvethodtte 
mederkii/  the  shortest  mad.  We  are  a  little  strnck  nt  the  in-- 
decision  of  our  author's  treatment  for  many  of  the  empties 
which  have  never  been  understood  to  prove  of  difficult  cure; 
but  we  do  not  mean  at  present  to  remark  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  h  must  be  obvious  to  very  superficial  observers^  that 
eruptions  on  the  skin  for  the  most  part  possess  a  very  different 
character  in  their  various  stages-^rendering  many  species  of  the 
lepras  and  prurigo  obscure  in  their  character,  and  not  ea^y  to 
discriminaite.  How  many  pimple  afterwards  become  pustular, 
and  when  in  an  arid  state,  throw  oil*  their  generic  features,  and 
assume  those  which  constitute  a  different  class :  the  same  dis- 
ease will  present  dissimilar  a|>pcHrutices  upon  diflferent  subjects 
still  iurther  varied  by  different  modes' of  life  and  constitution* 
These  circumstances,  moreovei*,  often  diange  the  chnraeteristic 
appearance  of  an  eruption  which-  is  -not  unfrcquently  combined 
with  diseases  of  another  character.  Thus,  the  scabies  lympha- 
ticus  is  an  eruption  of  a  vesicular  character,  although  its  final 
tendency  is  a  pustular  form.  On  the  contrjary,  many  of  the 
varieties  of  herpes,  in  their  common  appearance,  are  vesicular; 
yet,  as  if  advances  in  its  progress,  the  inclosed  lynAph  iti  the 
vesicles  acquires  a  considerable  opacity,  and  which  e(n<«diy  o1)« 
servers  would  deem  purulent*  In  like  manner,  the  original 
pustula  of  some  forms  of  prurigo,  is  frequently  obliterated,  by 
augmentlBg.cmsts  of  the  confluent  ulcerations  and  furfaraceous 
exfoliations  wliich  ensue,  and  which  conceal  its  true  nature 
from  those  who  are  unacquainted  witli  the  whole  course  o^  the 
progress.  Neither  can  we  tfAc^.  these  diseases'  to ''the 
^ource  from  whence  they  issue.  ~  The  same  species  of  eruption 
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will  pecsor  from  plethora  and  inanition,  as  wqH  as  frqm  syogm-i 
thetic  aiOfections  of  the  stomach  with  the  skin*.  Jt  is  gei^TH^ 
khown>  that  vioegar  aad  shell-fish  of(^n  produce  Mrinaoi|i>l; 
surfeits,  so  soon  as  they  come  into  con^ct  with  tiie' intariiir 
oQai  of  the  stomach.  The  same  effect  is  frequently  exyeiiuiood 
by  those  ^who  take  eold  water  immediately  after  violas  exer^ 
eiae.  These  efiiects  operate  as  natural  iropedimeAts;  and  6b« 
senre  the  horizon  of  our  knoin^edge,  reststtng  all  attetni^  tb  ' 
an  yecunatte  methodical  arrangement  of  cutaneous  Aseascs^ 
There  are  many  chronic  eruptions  which  cannot  eonsistentl^y 
"he  distributed'  into  any  of  the  aforementioned  classes : .  such 
might  properly  be  considered  the  disjecU^  membra ;,  ^d  iii(e 
are  of  opinion^  that  if  there  had  been  added  a  ninth  .class 
<;aUed  anomalous,  that  more  eruptive  diseases  i^^ht-iWith 
propriety,  be  placed  under  it  than  that  of  any  other.  :  Emoif 
attempt  of  this  kind,  therefore  must  be.  manifestly  ioopeiiectA. 
But  when  it  is  oonatdered^  that  few  persons  esjcape  ^e^ieine  sti 
many  eruptiTC  compbints  during  the  eouMe  of  CheMr  lives^  thui 
It  tariet^  of  them  are  dangerous  to  the  patient's  existence^  others 
rerj  paroful ;  some  infectious }  a  great  part  loathsome ;  and  that 
all  more  or  less  troublesome ; — ^the  adoption  of  any  arrangement 
,  or  nomenclature  for  a  synopsis  would  render  the  various  forms 
of  cutaneous  diseases  better  known,  and  give  definite  ^lews  of 
them  as  to  enable  practitioners  to  converse  respecting  them 
with  more  perspicuity,  is  worthy  the  niost  profound  enquiry* 
And  if,  by  such  an  improvement,  diseases  of  the  skin  couU  he 
treated  with  decision  and  efficacy  by  an  appopriate  dis<^rimina« 
lion  of  terms,  it  wi>uld  prove  of  more  utility  hi  practice  than 
the  discovery  of  new  medicines ;  for  the  existing  fonnuhe-would 
probably  be  found  quite  sufficient,  if  the  cwasesof  every  malady 
eouldbe  traced  to  their  source,  and  the  diagnostic  characters  of 
it  could  be  precisely  distinguished. 

•  We  are  happy  in  observing,  that  our  author  has  done  great 
justice  to  his  subject  in  many  points ;  and  by  persevering  in 
this  field  of  practice,  both  his  patients  and  himself  may  expect 
to  be  equally  benefited  by  liis  labours^ 
.  We  sliall  now  aiford  our  readers  a  specimen. of  Dn  BaU-* 
Bvn's  own  observations  upon  the  differ^H  spedca  jof  prttiigo>'« 
genus  ecmtained  in  the  first  order  of  papulie. 

"  The  characteristic  symptoms  of  this*genu8  are,  a  severe 
itching,  accompanied  by -an  eruption  ^f  papulae  of  nearly  the  aame 
colour  with  the  adjoining  cuticle.  It  affects  the  wlvole  sulrftee 
t>f  the  skin*  under  three  varieties  of  form^  a»  well  as  sone  pirts  of 
the  body  loeaBy. 

*'  1.  jpmr^  miikiB  accompanied  by  soft  and  smooth  papula, 
somewhat  la%er  and  less  aauiiinated  than  those  of  Xid^en^  and 
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•ddoni  flppeasiiig  red  or.  inAaxned/ except  from  ricd^t.fiicUo9k 
deooe  an  htatiestiTe  observer  may  overlook  the  papula  alto*^ 
g«Uier':*  fftore especially  aA  a  number  of  arnan  tliln  black  taiM 
are  here  andtbereeonspictioiia^  andarresthh  attenrtion.  Theaetirf* 
giluitwiMitt  tlie  eoKcretimpof  a-Utiir  water>^  -fchrtaoiir  mfUted  wM&- 
UMd*  wlttch  ooMaovt,  Wlieattlie  topa  of  ihepapidte  >ai«'n[lM^ied>' 
l)y.ihe.vjoieali*.iufabiiigor  acmtefauig^  THMi-the  aeven^  itchiW' 
4iim«Mla«  Tbte^peewlaatiricikm  »tmgtfmeatakoproaui»iifcflainf* 
j^Pluleaj  wiatib.ane  merely  ineidental^  however>  wheii;tlifly  ^ecwr 
at  an  early.periodoftbe  complaint  The  itchiiig  is  mueh:aggvpr 
vnted  both  by  sudden  exposure  to  the  air,  and  by  heatf  .wbewe  i% 
is  particularly  distressing  when  the  patient  undreeses  himself,  and 
often  prevents  sleep  for  several  hours  after  he  gets  into  bed.. 

'^  This  eruption  mostly  affects  young  persons,  and  commonly 
deemrs  in  the  spring  or  beginning  of  summer.  It  is  relieved  in  a 
Httle  iimeby  a  Btasdy  perseverance  iu  the  use  of  thetepid  bath,  o)6 
ofrcgiiinpabhition  with  waras  water,  although  sit  first  thisfitimo* 
hMtligiitlynggissnrales-the  erupikNi.t  Theialsnnl  use  of  suU 
fbir,  aloBfw  er  oombiiitd  with  soda  or  aiittle  altA,  eontfmied  tor- 
ashDritime^  contributes  to  lessen  the  outaneotta  isritalion^  Midi 
ipMQ^  be  followed  by  tbe  exhibition  of  the  mineMd  acids*  Undnv 
these  remedies  the  disorder  gradually  disappears ;  but  if  the  wash« 
uig  is  neglected,  and  »  system  of  undeanliness  in  the  apparel  jd^ 
pursued,  it  will  continue  duriiig  several  months,  and  may  ultir 
mately  terminate  in  the  contagious  Scabies. 

**  8,  Prartgo/ormi^iziu.-^Tfais  affection  differs  materially  ^m  thtf 
pff^seding,  in  the  obsHnacy  and  severity  of  its  symptoms,  althottgU 
ita  appearances  are  not  very  dissimiiar.  The  itching  accompsny* 
ingitis  incessant,  and  is  combined  with  Various  other  pnitttel 
SMSatisiis )  aSof  inseCtB  ceeeping  over a^d  slinging  iheskin,  or <of 
lUftl  needlisi  pieacingit^  On  imdresung, or  standing  befora«  fini^ 
bntabvvo  ;i^  an  heccxmiHgwanB  in  ibed^  rtieee..aemsiie<«  i^am 
gN»^y  aggrsvaled:  and  friotion  not  only  produces  redne^iw  bisl 
raises  large  Weals,  which,  however,  presently  subside.  The  litth; 
UUck  scabs,  which  form  npoix  the  abraded  papulse;,  are  seen  ifioi* 
ting  the  whole  surfeice,  while  t^e  colourless  papulss  ftrt  often  sq 
mimite  as  neaiiy  to  escape  observation. 

'  ^  This  Prurigo  occurs  in  adults;,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  any  sea- 
son. It  affects  tbe  whole  of  the  trunk  and'  limbs,  except  the  feet 
and  yahns  of  the  hands ;  but  is  most  copious  in  those  pails  over 
whkh  the  dress  is  tightest.    Its  duration  is  geherslly  eonriderable. 


'"  ^'Pnirftui  edormarndn  temper  densae  (fbn'ferbeqtle  papuhe  afl^nmV;'  pauc* 
irtxstpectunottudie  oocumuit,  xfam  homfnenl  ronv^Uaat,— £«r»y  de  MM: 
CW«»i.  cap.  i^i;  art.  i.  par.  2. 


f  After  leoomaDSmliB^  a. bath  oTasodsfmln  lonpsiatuMyLoirf  obstr^et^ 
<*  Nc«  miraodttOi,  ti  iater  balacUum  usum  phim  papuh»  iHiiiiaiil  £l6niia 
tawttti^  Y|»U,adQUtsoi(»iiaiad^ri|i  m^umacst*  ,Sifd  auUa inde. naio €«t, cur 
tai]iu$batei|  Qibuans/* 

Cftir.  RxT.  Vol.  I.  Jlfoy,  I8I5.  SY' 
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more.  It  is  never,  hitme^wf,  coarertM,  likejtliapnBBiling  Bpscks^ 
itfto  1hdlt«h^  noi-  b«c«aiefii  contftginu-^  but  U  ocmdonsl^  eiftto  in 
Iihpetigo^'      •'  '^    '  •  V    ■  ••    .-  .      .    .w 

''TlM  tmvses  of  the  P.  Ibraiiduls  Ai^vot  ^thrays  obvtan.  In. 
iK>iM  iiwtftftieeA  iVfs  disttnctly  OftMMOIed  ivSHi  diKitaer  in  Ili0/tt»* 
mMeU)  •b«togpr«eeded  by  flickaeat^  gistrodinte^  mod  he«d«aetos 
tfHd  in  Mhen  it  ttfipeirs'  to  be  tlw  ranlt  of  pirlteiilar  tafidt»«f 
cBh;  edpeetftUf  of  tb«  use  of  much  sUtniilant  anltiwl  i»od,  in  ho^ 
urettlbrr,  with*  ft«e. potation  of  wine>  8pirit»>  ««d  ftrmentedl^ 
^ord',  and  excees  in  the  um  ol  condinentB,piddM»  «nd  vinegar.* 
Off  the  other  h«hd,  it  ii  oHen  obsert^d  in  pevBom  of  lean  habit; 
und  sallow  coeiplexioA,  and  in  tliose  who  are  aflbeted  with  HieeMi 
dt^trubtioiis,  or  redtoced  bf  KBatigne,  watchkig^  and  low  diet, 
.  ^tf  Th^  trcaitm^nt  of  P.  formioann  vuKt  neceMaribpb^.TayhMl 
tfecoftlingto  the  cifdimstanees  j«at  stated;  hm  itls  ootibadilj 
ft!lie¥(ated  either  by  internal  or  eKienud  uedicinaii  Were  it*ap«^ 
peat^  to  be  connected  with  a  stale  of  ^neral  itebiHl^i  ovwilk 
mmt€HoMer  of  Mie  abdoaainal  iriscein,  ttMtflfatoi^e'etwiliba.t* 
^hkore  these  oondltkMM  bjr  proper  diet  and  ekercise,  -to^lter  wiitk 
medfeines  adaoted  to  the  nature  of  tlie  case.  WlWft  the  atoia^Dii 
fs  obviously  disordered^  the  regulation  ^f  the  diet  is  of  material 
teportatiee,  especially  as  to  the  aaniss^n  of  tboee  prejudiciai 
artides  above  mentioned,  and  the  substitation  of  a  Hgiitdigtsltble 
food,  and  of  whey,  milk,  ass*s  milk,  lmttsr-«iiik,  lie.  aa  beverage* 
This  t^tttatiDn  of  the  diet,  indeedi,  is  in  all  caseaof  the  disease 
f6  be  reebmmended,  though  lihere  may  b«  no  appaient  iatemal 
cbmplatnt  tinm  whk;H  it  originate»i  For^  iAthesecaMS,  nwdloiae 
Ahme  in  often  extremely  inert.  >     . 

'« Combined  witbptoper  diet,  thens^  of  washed  sqiphnvwMi 
th^tarbotiateisf  soda,  has  much  alleviated  the  pahiftil^etati^nf 
^ssitton^  atid^stanvtttbed  thedusathmof  ttodiaosdnr  t  aiid>  wiiena 
Ihe' habit' Wtti  enfbeUed,  the  decoctions  of  aanhpariNa,  oinelinna^ 
se^ntAfia,  ahd  other  tonfe  vegetables^  havcpcKMned  esiewttslly 
s^tvicedble.  I  hate  s^n  eohsiderab*e  beneftt  deri^<^  firem  tM 
internidr  use  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid>  in  this- and  ihe  fm^ 
mer  species  of  prurigo,  both  thb  ersptionaiMfctheitolmgiyii^lding 
duriiig:  its  exIifttithMi.  It  may  betaken  in.  doses  of  a  draofato,  and 
9kiei^as«dfraduaKytothMe  tinies^his  i|usntisy,  in  wuNrtor  any 
'tgreeMJt  v«iiil:le.    Strong  purgatives/  or  a  cohiuo  o^  puigsHieu, 

'"-••'  •      .  •  •       •     •    t  -'•    1' 

•  -' 

•  <*  1  have knovm  several  in'sUbices  oT  Ih'e  immsaiste  IMIbende  ofthe acelODs 
i^id  u|)oa  t)^e«kiQ,  espepif^y  in  summer,  ajLcitin^  he^  and  Uni^iiDC  Tci|(-«Mn 
^fterh  was  swallowed ;  an4  la  persuus  of  pecoliar  cutaneous  IrnlaDuitj^,  lear* 
ing  more  permanent  ejects.  Dr.  Withering  asks,  "*  who  has  not  observed  tbe 
futi  scarlet  flush  upon  the  face  after  eatht^  herrings,  or'vinegiir,lfflerflrlnkiB^ 
aoetons  heer  or  oydet  >*'-^9^>VafiM*  iSiiMfHM  iQpi^ 

«« ne  u&ii>erRair  feconrnieiuMcin  M* v<g«ablsasids iaai'tiude  bei%av  iidscd, 
in  tl»eie  stsfts  6f  caUmtoUs  irritMiens  inieaumdcaes  er  aMsaMUMiiartMbi. 
term  tcorhUic^  is  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  or  souimI  ohUMVatMa*'^ '  / '     - ' 
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water^  hj.  removing  the  irritatioii  ofsordes  and  softening  lfaedu% 
antritalM  matt  mateiWif  to  tlw.p«la«nl>i  rdiaf. .  A  batbof  ^ 
nattviBornifiiAaiaitttlplRireoini  waters  ifr  Mill-  aawna  tfljiwmUmt  in 
Miendi^  Iheiitchnig:  and  aea^yaldaiig  lUA  alM  liffiwiaonilllr 
tflBMMnnl  the  diaankr.  In  general  the  appiioatioo  of  oUit«»ent% 
•vof  loliaai  onatnmnganlpbMry  li(e1lelMNw>  mevvur^^  aina>  limcN 
iprater,  &c  is  paoduetiveof  littl£  benefit.  I  hav^aometiBiea,  how^ 
^ver^^und  a  speedy  pjleyjatiao  inrodnoad  hf  adUnted  waah  of  Uie 
Jiqsor  aasnoniipaostatia,  or  of  a{nrii,  otbj  acombination  of  theses 
iiariMi  in  streagtii  according'to  tho  initability  of  lh/askin«  ' 

'^  3  AMHforaultf.  11k  freqnetot  oocuiiwnceof  Pniiigoinol4 
igB/And  the  difficully  of  ennng  it^  bav^  baaen  Ibe  subjeolof  uni* 
vienal  obaecraiiaA.*  The  aensation  of  ilcbiag^  in  «ba  Fnirigo  af 
Abatferiadof  life,  iaaaiatalerabla  and  nofe  parmanaoit  than  iaiha 
P.  fiwmjaanai  and  the  appeaeancea  Wbioh  it  exbibita  a^  vaty 
ofanaar,  cxoapt  tibat  the  psfolB  ate  for  ^  most  paitlargar.  Tbfe 
caosfiirtof  the  tonaindmr  of  lifis  iaaoaselimasavllro^daataojia^ 
h^  theioaanmnceof  this  disBaaa. 

''.■*^  Aairann  bath  aibada  the  most  efieotttal  aU»9iaftiott  of  tha  pa^ 
Ijant's' distress,  bnt  its  inAnsnee  is  tampomry.  Tha  dia^rdir 
astoaas  to  ba  oonnected  wkh  alangind  atata-  of  the  constatoytfon  iu 
gnneral^  and  of  the  ontanaaoa  drcalation  in  paftlcttlar :  heMo  tiha 
sulphnreons  waters  of  Hanoargata»  employed  both  intaraaiuy  aad 
asteraally  at  the  ascme  time>  afford  on  the  whole  the  most  decided 
•heneilt.  A  warm  sea-water  bath  lias  alaa  b«aa- found -sersicaabltk 
Sometimes  stimulant  lotions,  containing  theoxymuriatepf  mercurjr^ 
the  liquor  sinmoniie  acetatis,  or  alcobpU  cure  prodfictive  of  great 
Telief>  and  occasionally  render  the  condiUoi^  of  tbe  patient  c^^nj^* 
pacatively  comfortable,  or  even  remove  tha  diflaa^fi  Whan  tha 
amcfima  is  not  miiioh  abraded,  the.oxjrmuriate  will  ba  borne  to  the 
'«&t0nt  of- two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  an  aqueous  or  weak  spiri^ous 
rrehicle ;  but  is  generally  naeessaiy .  to  begin  with  a  miAcb  smaU^ 
proportmi. 

.  \'  This  mineral  salt  is  Kkawiae  useful  in  daatvoying  tha  p^icnS, 
whiehtaat  not  unfrequently  generated  when  the  Prurigo  senilis  is 
-present.  Where  the  skin  is  Hot  abraded  by  scratching,  the  oil  of 
turpentixie,  much  diluted  witfioil  of  almonds  lOaiF-bia  applied^ 
with  more  decided  effect,  for  the  destruction  of  these  insects.f 


.  *  In  >lba  third  book  of  Hippocsattt '  Aphorlwn,  amount  other  disSMes  of  did 
ass»  he  sseations  Ivmi  •«  ««yu^  A^otry— lu  ^tiuac^  has  b««n  partlculnfly 
ii9ticfd  ^  the  later  Greeks.  "Pruritiua  in  senectutc  contlngentaBipecfecie 
esoftrenondetuTyVefaBistthwripCie  niidai^  poteiy*'  *&€• 
.  .t : "  Thai  pertiMfiity  ikUh  wlud^  these  loe^hsome  insects  often  cootUnse'  ta 
Ja&al.theskii»,m  spite  of  every  appUcatioa  that  is  resorted  tb,  is  surprisiaff^ 
but,  as  Dr.  WiJJaa  has  iustl>  ebservcd,  the  marveUous  hl^tttrtc*  «tfitsuty  ocww 
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HchingwlHch  aomuDpanits  tbiOB,  not  bMng*  ifi  "i^eval:  pftptibkr 
jluMtfOL  .  The  F.  profnUu  is  -ooc^iteiied  -b^  an  akhvd  or  loag^ 
AMUited  McfcftiOD  about  the  ^eoroWK'gluiiift,  and  ii  euntt  hy*lre*> 
quest  WB^  ahhitkjn  of  the^-perts,  er  by  a  saturnine  lo^km.  f^^ 
T.fw^ifanfles  aaidly  from  the  pmsence  pf  morptones^.^orpedicali 
ipttbii,nwhidiare  readily  deetroyed  bf  merctmiil  ointment.  '  Ani 
4He  P.iii«lAr<ifaift  cozumoiily  sympathetic  ofisome  diseiLstF  abooi 
4be  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  of  calculi  ^n  that  organ:  iniivoaieii, 
howeYier».it  aonetimes  ocean  without  any  masiilintxaiiaev  and  is 
^einaveibble  fay  thenae  of  bougies  a«  rccoiii]D0iided.by  Br*  fkiaHar. 
.  '^  TiYQ  forms  of  local  Fnaigo,  na^mdy,  F.  podimyBiid  piadmi^ 
iat42ttfMr> are foore  firequentiy  theofajectsof  medioai  treatment. 
Jtad^ndently  of  asoarides^  or  heemorrhoids,  which  soBietines 
fieeasion  a  tn^ifalesome  itching  about  the  sphincter  ani,  theiE.piMft>> 
-cj^  occurs  in  sedentanf  penons^  and  thoae  of  an  adThneei  tige»'  ia 
oonoectioa  with  an  altered  secretion  torn  the  part,  and  sometlmea 
wi^  constitutional  debility.  -This  eom{^ittt  is  apt  to  extedd  to 
(fke  aeiolumj  eqpteeially  in  old  men»  whteh  beeomes  of  a  i  brown 
eolour^  aiid  sometimes  thio^  and  scaly*  The  itehing^'in  these 
<n»en>  i«  exLtraaidy  seirere,  especially  at  Qi^>  and  ofl»i  deprives 
^Ahe^patientofaconaklerable.portionof  his  8leq».  Atorabkscmie 
jBrHr«go.4ano(i:ia  also  occasionally  produced  fa^  fnctiOBy  Arom  vio«> 
JmiI^  cxem$e,  in  hot  weather;  and  sometimes  it  originates  hmn 
4iie  iiYitotion  of^ascarides  iatbe  rectum. 

«.  'fIiotions^wfaetherwarmorcold»with.pfeparationBoflead,akie» 
Ibcaorwater^  &c.  have  little  efiEicacy  in.  these  aieotions.    Those 

sioned  by  lice,  in  the  persons  of  Pherecydes,  Antiochus,  Herod,  &.c.  arc.probfdH/ 
ascribable  to  itijstakc ;  the  writers  having  confounded  other  insects,'  or  their 
Ivntf  with  pedidili.    Numeroitt   instances  are  recorded  of  the  generation  of 

^^f^ff^wn-ymm  ^ffW  vr  .VIUCIEUL  ipcOBB  til  uy   ^miilCS^   SUU  kVwnlSrTnHtt 


wing«d  insects*  notonl^  in  the  internal  cavities  olthe  hiunau  body,  but  in  ei^ 
temal^res  and  excoriations.  (Vide  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  Jan. 
18H,  pV4lVliiidfa  the  new  CycldpaedHa  of  Dr.  Rc<?s  Altr.  iNStecTS.)  U\  >4krm 
cltniateS)  indeed,  tbcsahiseetaiane  so  aboBdant  about  the  persons  of  the  sick, 
thai  the  otmoat  care  is  reqaisite  to  prevent  the  generation  of  larvis  from  the  ova, 
;whieb^iqr(toosit,notanlymsop^dalifrG(iiiidB,:ba^  in  the  a^ostciU,  mootb, 
l^ains,^.  Dr.  Lempriere  has  recorded  the  case  of  an  officer's  lady,  who  hud 
jgone  IhrMgh  tMsciite  fever,  but  in  whom  <  these  maggots  were  prodticed, 
which  berrowadand  fbond  thair  way  by  the  nose  throa^  the  m  crikrifarmt, 
into  the  caTity  of  the  cfaaivm,  sad  afterwards  into  the  brain  itself,  to  wbiob  she 
owed  hef  death.*  (Obs.  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica,  Vol.  ii.  p. 
'iaS)r  •  The- wenaswhichweie  generated  in  the  pa«elies  of  Lepra,  observed  by 
Prot  Mnmy,  proired  to  be  larve  of  the  common  .honse-%.  In  all  such  cnsea, 
the  disease  amiiean  to  have  alforded  only  a  nidps  for  the  ova  of  these  dom^tie 
insets,  and  to  have  been  in  no  other  way  06nnteted  with  their  existeace,  cither 


<«I«:redihle  fm  est,"  heMys, «  v«nta  moacamiadiinwstieafian  ^opsa  co^^ 
ihtao  ad  tectum  advolarent,  s^^nimqae  sucto  boo  tnrqnercnt,  at  in  .lamokvm 
ep^noonmKiimm  ennnpet."^ZIc  V»mil^in  Lewu  9Hnm  OU.  Auct.  J.  J, 
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fMlAt  \«ithl7in«gttr>fyorHthe  ^foctoteftf  aamMiiiM  site  fnnoAicthle  of  a 
UtsipoN0ry>  r«lief.i  Su4  the  ijaerouriftl  ointiiienu,  cspecfatiytke  aiir 
gnentom.hycirargyrt  i»iitati&  dUMted,  ave  tbe  nuMt  successful  ap« 
plJcatioiis.-*r-JntcraaUy  simdlitozes  of  calomel  ^vith  an  anttmoain^ 
auchatsthe  piUila  hydragv  risubxuuriatis  of  the  New  Phasnaesi- 
fmisL,  seem  to  be  advantageous  in  correcting  the^morbid;  secretion': 
and  the  vegetable  or  mineral  toiiies  should  be  atioHaiatcvedia  exi- 
istfbled  habUt.  Great  temperonce  should  be  incttlieatcd  in  the 
gme  oi^V.podkis;  since  Htaaulant  diet  iayariablf  aggravates  Ite 

.QOBII^al  ^ 

<f  T^mV, pndendiim^iebris  is  somewhat  analogoms  to  thepreeed^ 
mg,  but  is  occasioniUly  a  much  n^ore  severe  conoiplaint.  it  i« 
Sometimes  connected  witbascaridcs  intlie  rectum^  and  sdnietimes 
wiih  ieucoirrhcsa ;  but  is  most  violent^  when  it  occurs  soon  after 
tlK  cessation  of  the  catamenia.  The  itching  about  the  labia  and 
OS  vaginalis,  constant  and  almost  intolerable^  demanding  incea- 
jiantly  the  relief  of  friction  and  of  cooling  applications^  so  as  to 
4Spmpel  the  patients  to  shun  society,  and  even  sometimes  to  eiedkt 
fit  the  same  ti«ie  a  degree  of  nymphomania.  ' 

**  This  condition  is  generally  accompanied  by  some  fulness  sMl 
'joedness  of  idie  parts,  sometimes  by  inflamed  papulie,  and  sometimsa 
by.aphtlue.  Saiomine  and  saline  lotions^  limorwater>  Ume-wvtar 
with  calomel,  vinegar,  and  oily  liniments  prepared  with  sodaor  pe%^ 
OSS,  are  beneficial^  especially  in  the  milder  cases :  but  the  most  aotrv^ 
remedy  is  a  solution  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  lime-water, 
^  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains,  or  a  little  more,  to  tlie  ounce.  A^ 
in  the  cases  before  mentioned,  however,  the  presence  of  rlm^ades 
or  excoriations  will  require  palliation,  before  it  can  be  employed.** 

Some  further  observations  will  be  made  in  our  next  review 
uponlhis  article.  tt.  . 


Art.  Vlll. -^Messiah}  a  Poem,  in  Tu:enty.-ei^hl  Sooks*    B\f^  Josb^b 
Cottle.     Sup.  8vo.    Pp.  51S.      Button,  and  Co«     1^15. 

This  epic  poem  is  founded  on  the  holy  record*  of  ^e  Ord 
Testament ;  and,  we  have  to  admire  the  religious  zeal,  rather 
than  the  pocttc  spirit,  of  the  well  intentioned  author. 

It  is  true  there  are  moments  whien  enthusitisiu  appears  to 
Bave  elevated  Mr.  Cottiers  miiid  to. a  comprehensive  di^ieation 
of  the  sublime  objects  of  his  coiitcmplatioh  t  but  generally 
speaking,  his  muse  does  jaqt  ennoble  his  labours.  H  is  feeble; 
not  impressive — dull;  not  $oIemn.  Whereas,  sacred  verw 
ought  tQ  breafthe  the  trwftil  language  of  inspiration,  and  ilo\y 
from  a  divinity  dictating  .to  the  pi>et,.   '   '.  ,  n 

The  nanutive  recites  a  series  of  scriptur^  •vents  frooi  the 
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crtatlorti-*' )^fof  fUv  irpm^i  yr/x^'fMr^^-^tottie death  of  Ifeig 
D-ivid^  inducBng  hfa  ascension  to  the  pttrafdfee  of  Ood-^  ' 

''  Where  thft  fir^t  heaven  is  found,  tbe  world  W  rest. 
Made  io.jr^ceive  the  soul  whed  firittundrest." 

These  lines  convey  a  very  puerile  idea  of  mtn's  sublime  ttansr 
htion  to  file  regions  of  immortality.  Mr.  Cottle^  in  truth^  has 
mistaken  a  glowing  purity  of  heart  for  an  embellishing  capacity. 
His  plan — he  telk  us-<-presented  to  his  miiid^  in  ijb^  'first  anti- 
cipation^ an  impressive  and  edifying  character.  It  appeared  to 
call  up  one  vast  scene — this  world  the  theatre— where  succes- 
sive eras  passed  in  review  ^  and  where  die  spe^^tiitcar  seemed  il- 
lusively to  behold  the  generation  of  man  arise  and  retire :  whilst 
a  momentary  acquaintanee  was  formed  with  the  ifeaerable  ac* 
tors  of  past  ag^s,  who  enforced  the  reality  of  »  siqimntending 
Providence,  a  future  state,  and  the  perishable  tenure  of  worldly 
enjoyments.  It  further  combines  objeds  of  cdestial  cdntem* 
plation.  The  fall  of  man— the  subsequent  corruption  of  the 
world — the  selection  of  a  chosen  people  to  become  the  4cpo- 
sitions  of  divine  truth — ^together  with  the  gradual  irradiations 
of  the  human  mind,  under  the  perpetual  influence  of  that 
guardian  of  the  infant  church  of  God^  who  \\^as  to  become  in^ 
carnate,  and,  in  the  loftiest  sense»  to  bring  life  and  immortalitir 
to  light.  A  ppem — he  addsrr-which  aimed  to  inculcate  such 
principles,  and  to  exhilnt  such  actions,  from  the  pufe  sources 
of  holy  writ,  cannot  be  unoomieeted  with  utility.  He,  there* 
for^,  "CONSECRATES**  his  labouYs  under  this  devout  impres- 
sion, "  to  the  honour  of  that  Saviour,  who,  when  the  means  of 
a  more  liberal  offering  ure  wanting,  tomtnends  tiie  widow's 
mite."- 

Thc  interest,  as  well  as  unity  of  action,  throughout  this  poem 
is  pleasingly  illustrated  by  the  agency  of  the  Messiah;  who, 
on  the  expulsion  of  oiur  .first  parents  from  paradisej^  implores 
his  Almighty  Father  to  admit  his  persojaal  mediatioii  between 
the  divine  wrath  and  the  frailties  of  mortality. 

''  Heaven  caught  new  rapture  from  ]RirF,^6iiijH>  eje^ 
And  thus  aloud  he  criedj — ^  JIan  $b\li.  not  die  ! 
Joy^  yet  uhfelt,  heaven's  harps  and  hearts  shall  swelH. 
One  shall  exult  o'er  deaths  and  vanqui^  hell ! 
I,  freely,  will  man*s  ransom  undertake — 
These  thrones,  with  Thee,  Qh  1  Bifherl  for  his  sa^^ 
Awhile,  resign^  and,  to  yoi^  earth  descend. 
To  be  the  outcast's  bo|K^  the  ^nner'is  j^ndi'  "/ 
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« 

M^$jnAH  90W  prepares  ipr  his  nUgtioiaiS^  on  eartlt^  uAg^r 
tended  by  tibf  anftlsGnibwl  and  Michael^  spreads  bis  idsjesiki 
wings,  and  rests  on  Eden's  plain. 

''  Amid  tliis  scene  thai  every  joy  iaspiiea^ 

Which  thus  oor  parents  \ftSt  for  tiionis  aad4>rian  f 

MB88IAB  rested  and  matured  the  plan, 
. .    To.sayi^  frpm  death,  the  niiali  soiis  of  num.  ..  •  1 

j  WitH  piiospects,  such  as  none  in  thought  migh^  see^ 

Musing  lie  gazed^  into  futurity. 
'  'Again,  fpr  man^  to  win  th*  unshackled  will;  ^ 

'     To  turn  to' good  what  Satan  meant  for  ill  j 
" '    To  hIdUld  each  incident  of  time  and  place, 

WeHBMfi^  stilt  to  earthed  remotest  mce ; 

To'rMcaekbstd, iHfiich  angels  might  (n vain 
.    Attempt  to  count,  from  sin's  enslaving  chain; 

Tkls  itemple  now.  In  fenn  august,  appear*^  f 

His  nuadtsr^tive  this  vast  fhbric  rear*d« 
.     Aui  mpecC,  less  severe,  permission  gave 

For  GAsaisL  thus  to  speak.    *  The  world  to  save 
.  Thou  freely  hast  resolved — ^wilt  thou,  this  hour. 

Restore  frail  man  to  his  primeval  power?'  , 

Messiah  answer  made, 

*  Thou  dost  but  see, 

Thepreient,  Ibeholdwhkttf  tobe!  ' 

My  Father's  honor,  and  my  Fathers  prtdse,  * 

These  are  my  aims.    Long  and  tuBHUtUovs  days-^ 

Scenes  wiiere  all  evil  in  succession  rise. 

To  times,  hr  distant,  move  before  my  eyes» 

Th^  road  is  rough  that  many  a  saint  most  tread, 

£re  yet,  serene  in  death,  he  rests  his  head ! 

Anguish  nmst  reign,  to  tiiee  not  understood^ . 
.  And  jwesenl  ill  conduct  toya/^oie  good,.  ,  . 

Almighty  power,  tox  ends  thou  canst  not  tell, 

Satan  permits,  the  ieod  J  qn  ^arth  to  dwell ; 

ttut,  merciful  as  great,  this  d^J^  design. 

At  lehgth  in  wisdom's  sttn-l&e  robe  wiU  shine ; 

And.  all  conspire  to  serve  his  nina,  abovie. 

Whose  eaddfl  happiwaas,  wbsse  htttrt  is  kiVel 

Mark;  ssbeconeoresscd isdn like  thne,  <>• 

Life's  varied  scenes  unfold  and  trust  in  me ! 

**'*  Not  idle  ^zers,  while  yon  moon  i^Djiures,.  *  ^ 
Commissions  61  delij^t  shall  oft  f>e  yours :, 
Yon  are  xttfrnegBitigerd,  iA  thfeir  distress,       •     •'  '     •* 
Bre  long  to  cheer  the  heirs  of  blessedness  > 
To  minister  of  jqy,  to  jgjaide,  defend* 
JBarth's  ransom'd  sods,  ivho  make  tlieir  6od  their  friettd  y 
.    Even  all  whose  spirits  seek  tbe  light  dbrmej 
And  cheerfmlyi  fot  Wven;  the  world  resign; 
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IM  0mW9  Me$iUA, 

Ai  Midi  cdvaiMses>  and  iier  tribM  faMt 
"th^U  mardi,  from  renbii  to  reaha,  eacreasing  fltifl^ 
Seraphic  hosts,  from  yonder  thronea  on  hi^ 
My  voice  shall  summon.    These,  their  native  sky. 
Joyful,  will  leave,  and  make,  with  yam,  their  care, 
^  AH  whdflit  1  love,  and  who  my  image  bear/  " 

This  Is  an  animating  picture  of  divine  mercy^  whieh^  imv 
gressively,  dilates  throughout  eight  and  twenty  books,  awaken* 
ing  the  'rapt  soul  to  a  religious  comprehension  of  the  mctcies 
of  our  blessed  Redeemer.  The  character  of  Ahitophel-^^  by- 
pocrite^  ^  traitor,  and  a  suicide^  is  a  well-imagined  contrast  to 
the  developmentx>f  the  virtues  of  David^  /^  the  sweet  singer  of 
Israel,"  whose  "giddy"  notes  "had  chami'd  the  lion  o'er  his 
prey." 

We  cannot  estimate  the  fascination  ot  ^^ giddy"  notes  over 
the  mind  of  a  raging  despot,  who  had  determined  to  sizf  the 
culprit 

'^'  '    ■  who,  to  madness  prone. 

Dared  to  look  up,  unshuddering,  at  his  throne/* 

And  the  more  so,  as  Saul  was  aware  that  the  ptt>phet 
Samuel  had  destined  the  shepherd  David  to  supplant  him  on 
the  throne  of  Israel.  Tliis  prophecy  is,  sub^uently,  con- 
firmed to  Saul,  in  the  witch  of  Endor's  cave,  by  the  aroused 
spirit  of  the  deceased  prophet. 

Our  author  wanders  with  equal  success  into  the  regions  of 
Fancy,  where  he  introduces,  in  the  sixth  book,  the  King  of 
Spirits  and  his  parricidial  son. 

,  "  One  'bove  the  rest,  the  King  of  Spoils!  arose, 
Fear'd,  scorn'd  of  all,  whose  very  friends  were  foes. 
His  .heralds,  who,  th*  imperious  mandate,  bore,  "| 

None  ever  hail*d,  none  saw^ut  to  deplore !  > 

Blood  tracked  his  path,  while  vengeance  stalk'd  before.  J 
A  Son  arose,  more  fiend4ike  than  the  Sire; 
Who,  in  the  whirl,  th*  intemperate  gust  of  ire, 
(Scorning,  of  heaven,  or  earth,  conlrovd,  or  fear) 
Flung*d  in  his  father's  heart  the  murderons  spear  l"* 

At  this  passage  we  behold  the  infidel  punisUe<il,  and  ador6 
the  divine  interposition  of  Providence,  wfaich  saves  Noali,  the 
'^man  of  God,"  from  the  impious  fury  of  the  parricidial  Jong. 

"  Grasping  his  spear,  th*  infuriate  Parriddc, 
With  eye  of  fire,  toward  Noah  rudVd  and  ctied« 
^  Presumptuous  Man !  whfle  hosts  the  requiem  raisi^^ 
Thou  Shalt,  ikefint,  on  yon  jprotui  f^Hsr  bla^e !' 
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He  Bsai,  amid  the  hupst.of  JilQQU#9;»'s  naoaix^  ^y 

And  ux)^d  the.potifuit  vktixa  to  the  tlaoM) —  >« 

Just  ilsing,  whif^U  teA  thpOBiMid  shoujl;s  pro«laaa«        J 
That  moif^^i^f,  froxp  the  h^vens^  wiLh  crashing  aouad^ 
The  Ughtaiug  blasts, the  altar  to  the  ground T 
The  smoke  ex^urea !     And,  'mid uvlolddism^y^.   . 
The  whirlwind  bears  the  Patriarch  awayl" 

The'  ark  is  prepared,  and  the  deluge  described.  In  the 
twenty-second  book  we  find  another  episode:— that  of  a  man  at 
b'asb.  In  this  character  we  scan  the  instability  of  human  pos- 
sessions, and  Jearn  to  feel  the  fulness  of  our  dependence  on  our 
Maker,  without  whose  blessing  man  is  nought  on  earth,  and 
^thotit -whose  mandate  the  sparrow  falleth  not  to  the  ground. 
This  chai'a(*ter  is  most  natural.  We  study  it  in  the  Psalms, 
and  we  confirm  its  reality  by  daily  observation.  In  the  xifii 
western  city,  inhere  this  poem  was  published,  the  author  must 
Iiave  liad  frequent  opportunities  of  contemplating  the  ^^  man 
at  ease."  There,  wealth  is  the  obiect  of  almc6t  universal  ido- 
latry. Its  frail  possessors  are  selfish,  illiberal,  and  anrogant* 
They  will,  however,  feel — ^if  such  beings  can  feel— ^he  follow- 
ing aiwiul  lessoDr:  •' 

"  '  Come  forth/  with  towering  gaze,  pursued  the  host  5 
'     '  I,  to  thy  eyes,  will  shew  what  wealth  J,  boastl 
Behold  this,  house,  surpassing  all  o-round. 
What  stately  trees,  what  lands  tby  vision  bound,        '  ' 
Me,  their  sole  owner  call.    The  fields,  before. 
Waging  with  yellow  corn,  coatain  tiiy  store. 
The  vines,  opprcst  with  fruit,  all  bend  for  me,    , 
And  as  this  year  hath  been,  the  next  shall  be. 
Yon  barns,  capacious,  groan  beneath  their  weight  j        ^ 
^    Too  small.    Before  another  autumn,  my  estate 

Swell  with  its  bounty,  I  will  lay  thein  low,        .    ^     \ 
And  larger  build,  my  riches  jto  bestow,  .\  > 

And  long,  to  come,  my  soul  shall  laugh  at  woe.'    J     X 
Is  this  the  mark  for  envy  ?  this  the  wise  ?  _  /  ^ 

Smitten  of  Heaven,  he  reels !     Ah!  there  he  %s^        > 
The  rich  man  fades  away!,  the  boaster ilies !*'  ^  J 

The  fate  and  example  of  this  wetch  teach  hope  and  resig- 
nation to  the  soul  of  David.  We  could,  from  woeful  experience, 
point  out  individuals  from  this  city  of  ^  compounP  iNTEkksT,** 
who  will  one  day  want  both. 

The  extracts  we  have  given  will  fully  establish  the  real  claims 
of  Mr.  Cottle,  both  as  to  the.  origia  and  oomposition  of  his 
poem.  If  ever  he  be  tempted  to  undertake  the-  New  Testa* 
.  nient — as  he  appears  to  prottct — we  ^ouns^Hiim  not  to  intro- 
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f  6  Cottle*  s  MemaJL 

duce  the  ellipsis  in  the  article  "the,**  when  It  precedes  a  con- 
flonanf .  This  repetition  is  frequent ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
harsh^  or  inimical  to  the  flowing  harmony  of  verse.  Could  any 
one  suppose  the  following  line  to  be  extracted  from  a  poem? 

'^  Th'  days  of  th'  years  of  my  pilgrmiage  have  been.** 

Independently  of  this  error,  the  punctuation  is  far  from  giv- 
ing perspicuity  to  the  language.  Often^  indeed^  passages  ^aie 
wholly  enigmatical. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  plan,  whieh 
did  not  admit  of  curtailment,  he  found  liimself,  in  one  part  of 
bis  journey,  under  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  coming  m  con- 
tact with  our  greatest  bard.  Their  materials  were  the  same,  at 
least  derived  from  one  source.  But,  as  he  passed  over  this 
ground  with  all  practicable  rapidity,  he  trusts  to  be  acquitted 
of  temerity;  and  is  content  to  become  a  foil,  where  competition 
would*  be  impossible. 

We  shall  take  leave  of  this  gentleman,  and  certainly  not 
without  respect,  by  inserting  a  speech  from  Satan,  the  newly 
fialien  archangel,  in  his  immeasurable,  dark,  bitumenous  abode. 
The  object  will  flash  conviction  on  every  mind :  it  alludes  to 
the  newly  created  world— 

^  "  Thus  Satan  spake—'  Approach !  we  now  are  bound 

To  yon  new  world  perpettfal  war  to  sound/ 

******* 

"  Turning  to  Belial,  his  compeer  in  fame. 
Who  near  him  stood  and  strove  to  hide  his  shame. 
Both  trembling,  both  to  equal  wrath  awake. 
Hardly  restrained,  Satan  imperious  spake. 
'  Fiend !  he^ir  thy  lord !     Oh!  I  will  soothe  piy  ire ! 
Must  lightnings  kindle,  ere  the  spark  expire? 
Hear  me.  Oh !  Bblial.    Prospects  now  unfold. 
Such  as  shall  warm,  afresh,  thy  spirit  cold. 
So  great!  thou  shalt  not  dwell  inglorious  there. 
Where  now  we  speed.    Oft  will  occasion  fair 
Call  forth  thy  eminence  of  craft  and  guile. 
If  near,  or  far  remote,  some  Being  vile 
Should  pant  for  rule,  and  bound,  in  favoured  hour. 
From  meanness  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  j 
In  domination  proud  the  sceptre  wave, 
Proclauning  earth  his  empire,  man  his  slave  : 
If  in  yon  world,  one,  such,  should  ever  rise 
"     (Thy  counterpart,  whom  imps  and  men  despise  !) 
Oh !  Bblial  !  thou  shalt  claim  him,  as  thy  prize. 
Thou,  o*er  his  breast,  imperial  sway  shalt  gain. 
His  spirit  thaf«,shalt  urge,  to  forge  the  oh^in 
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That  shackjes' freedom.    He,  inspired  by  thee. 
Shall  poison  captives  in  their  misery ; 
Murder  shjxU  deem  his  calling :  waste  whole  climes 
With  sworJ  and  fire,  and  deluge  them  with  crimes 
By  arts,  surpassed  not  here,  and  subtile  ways. 
Pull  down  the  lawful  king,  th*  usurper  raise) 
And  that  his  nime,  in  th*  firmament  might  blaze 
Of  Demon  Potentates,  with  fury  blind. 
Invade  the  peaceful,  the  defenceless  grind. 
Make  blood  his  passion,  and,  in  towering  pride,  » 
Provoke  the  storm,  he  would,  but  cannot  guide. 
He,  urged  by  Ih  e,  on  war,  his  all  shall  stake. 
Insult  his  foes,  and,  recklets,  friends  forsake ; 
Now  worship  heaven,  and  now,  with  equal  ease. 
All  ^iths  alike,  to  idols  bend  his  knees. 
Haply,  some  turn,  in  the  career  of  fame. 
May  send  him  to  the  dust,  from  whence  he  came. 
And  teach,  what  all  our  sons,  at  last,  shall  learn. 
That  we,  awhile,  can  use,  and  then  can  spurn. 
Oh!  that  such  spirit  human  heart  might  svray ! 
With  the  warm  hope  of  that  auspicious  day, 
I  will  the  vacant  throncy  in  he)l  prepare. 
And  pant  for  ooe,  like  him,  my  paiig  to  share. 
And  grapple,  sad  and  silent,  with  despair. 
With  hearts  too  proud  to  parley,  or  to  fear. 
Now,  to  the  world  remote  our  course  we  steer.' 
He  said,  when  up  they  rose,  the  spawn  of  night,     "^ 
Satan,  himself,  the  first,  and  urged  their  fiight,        > 
Vain  aim  I  to  opppse,  Jehovah,  infinite !"  J 
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THEOLOGY, 

Aet.  9. — The  Tendency  oj^  Infidelity  and  Christianity  contrasted;  in 
Two  Sermons..    Preached  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Flktcheh,  of 
Miles* s  Lane,  London;  after  the  Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Great  Pritam  and  the  United  States  of  /imeriea,    8vo.  Pp.  38.  - 
Ogles  and  Co.     1815. 

We  do  not  admire  politics  in  a  pulpit.    The  deductions  from    - 
the  first  sermon  are,  that  popbry  and  infidelity  are  the  power* 
ful  weapons  of  Satan  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Christianity 
thr9ughofit  the  world.    The  one  robs  the  mind  of  its  liberty :  the 
other,  of  its  hopes  of  blessed  immortality  beyond  the  grave. 

That  the  Prince  of  Darkness  hath  employed  the  one  in  South 
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.America^  and  the  other  in  North  America^ is  the  subject  of  the 
second  sermon.  In  elucidation  of  tiiis  text,  Mr.  Fletcher  conjures 
up  the  memory  of*  Thomiis  Paine,  *'  the  champion  of  nyide&ty/* 
whom  he  represents  to  have  died  in  a^ject  misery  in  the  United 
States,  so  loathed  by  the  Americans,  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
road  side. 

The  clergy  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding,  are  chiefly 
dissenters.  They  thunder  their  anathemas  from  the  pulpit,  against 
England,  and  were  active  agents  in  arousing  rebellion.  On  the 
anniversary  of  American  independence,  jacobin  laymen  ascend  the 
pulpit,  when  they  pronounce  the  most  bitter  invectives,  against 
their  parent  country,  and  use  all  artitices  to  keep  alive  the  natural 
hatred. 

Mr.  Fletcher  states,  that  infidelity  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
zenith  under  the  administration  of  Jefferson,  whose  maxim  was — 
"  that  he  cared  not  how  men  worshipped,  provided  they  did  not 
break  his  bones,  or  pick  his  pockets."  Thomas  Jefferson — he  adds 
in  a  note — when  asKed  why  he  allowed  the  churches  to  fidl  into 
decay,  replied,  "  They  are  good  enough  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  UiM  who  died  in  a  stable." 

Jefferson  was  a  deist ;  still  he  was  a  man  of  mental  ability,  and 
we  cannot  bjclieve  any  enlightened  mind  could  have  uttered  so 
profligate  a  sentiment.  In  another  note,  Mr.  Fletclier  states  the 
following  to  be  the  substance  of  the  oath  prescribed  to  British 
subjects  resident  in  America : 

"  I,  .^.B.  do  now  and  for  ever  abjure  all  emperors,  kings, 
princes,  .potentates,  principalities,  and  powers  whatever ;  and  par- 
ticularly the  King  of  Great  Britain^  of  whom  I  was  lately  a  sub-  , 
ject." 

We  do  not  believe  this  assertion.  Aliens  are  sworn  to  be  faith- 
ful, and  to  defend  the  United  States  from  invasion,  &c.    Again — 

"  One  of  the  members  of  Congress,  in  a  speech  he  delivered  in 
that  assembly,  made  the  following  observation :  '  I  wish  I  had 
the  red-hot  artillery  of  heaven  in  my  power,  then  should  I  drive 
the  British  island  from  her  moorings.'  That  day  the  thunderbolts 
of  heaven  fell  upon  his  villa  and  plantations^  and  levelled  them  to 
tike  ground." 

,  This  violence  of  expression  is  ill  suited  to  the  dignity  of  "die 
House  of  God.  We  remember  to  have  heard,  mai&y  years-  ago, 
that  a  jacobin  member  of  Congress  spoke  to  this  effect :  He  wisbed 
tt>  see  Great  Britain  sink,  like  the  Goodwin  Sands,  to  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  American  vessels. 

'  We  cannot  approve  the  enthusiasm  of  this  preacher.  The  por- 
ttrait  6f  infldelity  does  not  require  any  glare  of  colouring.  Let  it 
be  drawn  true  to  nature,  and  it  will  be  most  impressive. 
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AiT.  lO.'^The  Doctrines  of  DeviU  iUustnUed;  in  Epistles  from  Satan 

to  ArianSy  Modem  Socmians,  and  to /inti- Christian  Sects  of  all  De^ 

nominations  and  Disguises,     Hith  Models  of  Sermons  suited  to  their 

Doctrines  J  from  Satan's  Port-folio,  found  in  Paris,     By  Robsrt 

Thomson,  JSdtior.     8vo.     Pp.  168.    Button  and  Son.     1815. 

These  letters  are  the  production  of  some  bigot  ted  Calvanist^ 

who,  in  order  to  prove  himself  a  true  disciple  of  St.  Athanasius, 

would  send  every  one  to  the  devil,  who  may  presume  to  differ  from 

his,  dogmat^}  and,  being  ashamed  to  avow  his  real  name^  he  has 

borrowed  that  of  a  friend — Satan. 

Our  author  oomm^noes  his  mild  and  christian  correspondence 
with  an  ostentatious  display  >  of  liberality  of  sentiment,  by  com- 
mitting all  lawyers.  Unitarians,  and  reviewers,  to  hell. 

We  feel  no  cUsposition  to  enter  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Uni- 
tarian ;  but  we  observe  in  the  language  of  a  writer  on  religious 
toleration,  "  that  if  he  believes  not  as  thou  believest,  it  is  a 
^  proof  that  thou  believest  not  as  he  believeth  j   and  there  is  no 
^urthly  power  can  decide  between  you." 

With  respect  to  ourselves,  we  shall  merely  remark,  that  being 
at  all  times  averse  to  enter  upon  theological  controversy,  we  stu- 
diously confine  ourselves,  in  noticing  religious  tracts,  to  obser- 
vations on  their  prominent  feiituros, preserving  as  strict  an  impar^ 
tiality  as  we  can,  without  identifying  ourselves  in  any  way  with 
the  opinions  promulgated  by  the  respective  writers.  ^ 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  papists,  the  author  is  equally  charitable^ 
consigning  them  to  the  same  fate  as  the  Unitarians  ^  the  one<;las9 
for  possessing  rather  more  faith  than  himself,  the  other  rather 
less. 

These  letters  are  a  rhapsody  of  vulgar  abuse,  ornamented  with 
false  grammar,  presumption,  and  absurdity  :  yet,  what  more  can 
be  expected  from  men,  with  whom  it  is  merely  requisite  to  b^  an 
hypocritical  impostor,  or  a  religious  maniac,  without  education, 
to  be  styled  "one  of  the  elect  j'*  or,  from  the  simple  assertion  of 
having  had  "  a  call  of  the  spirit,"  to  be  surrounded  by  a  numer- 
ous class  of  the  ignorant  victims  of  their  own  credulity. 


Aht.  11. — Dictionary  of  all  Religions  and  Religious  Denominations  $ 
Jewish,  Heatheh,  Mahometan,  and  Christian ;  ancient  and  modems 
including  the  Substarice  of  Mrs.  U,  Adams's  View  of  Religions,  re- 
duced  to  one  Alphabet,  with  One  hundred  and  fifty  additional  Articles* 
The  whole  carefully  corrected  and  revised  by  Thomas  Williams, 
Author  of  the  Age  of  Infidelity,  Stc.;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  a 
Sketdi  of  the  present  State  of  the  fVorld  as  to  Population,  ReligkmM 
Toleration,  Missions,  &c.  with  summary  practical  Reflections,     To  the 

'  whole  is  prefixed,  an  Essay  on  Truth,  by  Andrew  Fuller.  Anem 
EcUt'ufn,  wUh  AddUions.     WiUiams  and  Son.     Pp.  336.     1815. 

The  publication  of  a  work  displaying  at  one  view  the  Vast 
diversity  of  opinions  that  prevails  on  the  subject  of  religious  foHh, 
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must  ncccflsftrily  fill  the  mind  with  confusion,  and  tend  to  create 
scepticism.  We  cannot,  therefore,  approve  this  publication;  al- 
tiiough  we  think  the  materials  well  arranged,  and  the  execution, on 
the  whole,  creditable. 


AiT.  12. — Letters  addressed  to  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  London; 
in  Vindication  of  the  Unitarians,  from  the  j41  legations  of  his  Lordship 
m  the  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  at  the  Diocese  of  London,  at 
his  Lordship's  primary  f^isitation.  By  Thomas  Belsham,  Minister 
of  the  Chapel  in  Essex  Street,    Bvo.    Pp.  87.    R.  Hunter.     1815. 

The  candour  and  liberality  of  the  fair  reasoner,  ^rho  in  concilia- 
tiAg  language  courts  enquiry  into  the  tenets  of  bis  ftiith,  are  for- 
cibly contrasted  in  these  pages,  with  the  chilling  severity  of  high 
•rthodoxy,  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  of  ecclesiastical  dignity;  de- 
nouncing those  as  enemies  who  are  nonfconforfnistsio  the  church,  and 
recommending  "a  prostration  of  the  understanding;  as  indispensable 
to  Christian  instruction.*'  This  pamphlet  contains  much  wdghty 
argument,  sound  sense,  and  liberal  reasoning. 


SCIENCES, 

Art.  13. — New  Mathematical  Tables,  containing  the  Factors,  Squares, 
Cubes,  Square  Roots,  Cube  Roots,  Reciprocals,  and  Hyperbolic 
Logarithms  of  all  Numbers,  from  1  to  10,000 ;  Tables  of  PouerB 
€nd  Prime  Numbers;  and  extensive  Table  of  Formuke,  or  a  General 
.Synopsis  of  the  most  important  Particulars  relating  to  the  Doctrines 
of  Equations,  Series,  Fluxions,  Fluents,  fifc.  Sfc.  By  Peter  Barlow, 
cf  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Pp.  63*  G.  and  S.  Robinson.—* 
1814. 

^ji.  Barlow's  labours  must  always  claim  applause  >  fbr  he  is 
not  less  remarkable  for  science,  than  for  industry — ^we  may  add, 
modesty :  and,  it  is  highly  creditable  to  this  gentleman^s  heart 
as  well  as  to  his  head,  that  he  labours  with  a  view  to  little  other 
advantage  than  that  which  occasionally  results  from  the  per? 
«evjering  devotion  of  his  talents,  to  the  improvement  of  the  rising 
generation. 

To  the  pupils  at  Woolwich  these  mathematical  tables  will 
prore  an  invaluable  acquisition.  Their  studies  are  almo&t  for- 
bidding to  their  years ;  but,  as  an  able  engineer  must  be  a  naan  of 
science,  they  will  be  materially  aided  in  the  intricate  pursuit,  by 
these  well  arranged  tables. 

«  The  foimulie,  or  general  synapsis,  of  the  most  important  par- 
ticalars  relating  to  the  doctrines  of  equations,  &c.  &c.  embrace 
all-;the  principal  features  of  abstract  n^athematics,  susceptible  of 
jUpaite4  arrangement,  and  comprehend  a  series  of  references 
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explanatory  of  inyertigations,  that  in  their  more  tedious  form 
vould  occupy  voluminous  dempnstration. 

To  convey*  a  general  idea  of  the  value  of  this  work,  we  must 
observe^  that  each  page  contains  at  least  3,500  figures,  the  com- 
putation of  which  will  require  at  least  25,000  more^  multiply 
these  by  the  number  of  pages,  and  the  almost  incalculable  pro* 
duce  leads  us  to  wonder  at  the  extent  of  the  undertaking. 

We  are  presented  with  ten  tables,  under  the  following  heads : 

''  Ist.  Containing  the  factors,  squares,  cubes,  square  roots,  cube 
roots,  and  reciprocal  of  all  numbers  from  all  mmibers,  from  1  to 
10,000. 

"  2d.  Containing  the  first  ten  powers  in  all  numbers  under  100. 

'*  3d.  Containing  the  4th  and  5th  powers  of  all  numbers  fi-om 
100  to  1000. 

*'  4th.  For  the  solution  of  the  vireducible  case  hi  cubit  equations* 

"  5th.  Of  all  prime  numbers  under  100,000. 

*'  6th.  Of  hyperbolic  logarithms  for  all  numbers  under  10,000. 

**  7th.  Of  differential  co-efficiencies. 

**  8th.  Containing  various  algebraical  formulse,  relating  to  the' 
doctrines  of  equations,  series,  fluxions,  fluents,  &c. 

**  9th.  Of  English  and  foreign  weights  and  measures. 

**  10th.  Of  the  specific  gravities  of  different  bodies." 

All  these  tables  are  elucidated  by  the  formulee  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  forming,  on  the  whole,  a  compendium  of  the 
science  of  mathematics.  We  heartily  wish  that  a  more  substan- 
tial reward,  than  that  qf  fame,  may  smile  upon  Mr.  Barlow's 
prospects.  We  take  our  leave  with  sentiments  of  the  highest 
respect. 


POETRY. 

Art.  \A,—Tht  Amatwy  Works  of  Tom  Shuffleton,  of  the  Middle 
Temple.     12roo.    Pp.  184.     11.  Jennings.      1314. 

We  certainly  are- not  so  scrupulously  moral,  as  to  be  prejudiced 
against  a  poem  because  it  is  amatory:  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  classic  admirers  of  the  beauties  of  Catullus,  the  strains  of  Sap- 
pho, the  warmth  of  Virgil,  and  the  effusions  of  Anacreon  :  nor  do 
we  frown  upon  the  modern  rhapscKlies  of  Moore ;  but  the  poems 
in  review  appear  to  be  dictated  by  depravity,  and  published  by 
vanity. 

"  The  ladies  ** — says  our  poet — "  to  whom  my  verses  are  ad^ 
dressed,  «re  no  imaginary  goddesses  of  my  invention  ;  and  if  the 
multipUcUy  of  them  excite  astonishment,  it  must  not  be  attributed 
to  my  ^BAUTY — be  the  other  cause  what  it  may." 

Disgusting  coxcomb ! 
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Air.  IB. — Conversation 4  fL.P'idfiidic  Poem,  m~  Tkre^  JPorfv.  Bj^ 
William  Cooke^  I^q.  of  the  Middle  t^wpl^,  Bwrmtter-at  Lmd» 
ISilio.    Pp.  110.    Underwood,',;  1815.  ,  .  • 

The  present  i$  a  fonrth  emlarged  edittoin;  embelHslied  with 
poetical  portraits  of  the  principal  metobera  of  Dr.  Jbbnson's  club 
—characters  that  adorned  the  sode^  thc^  16v«d.  Its  oi^ect  is  to 
promote  the*  *''Art  of  CoiTvjrmation,"  by  establishing  a  system 
which  would  afford  a  mutual  interchange  of  talent  between  the 
sexes. 

We  consider,  that  regular  assemblies,  so  iuatUuted,  might  very 
materially  lead  to  general  improrement.  Heading  will  poliah  the 
ideas^  but  language  must  acquire  its  facilities  from  conversation. 
This  was  well  understood  in  France  pre<7iona  to  the  ReT6lution. 

The  celebrated  Ninon  de  rEnclo6>  who  was  so  much  admired 
for  h.cr  talents  as  her  beauty^  gave  constant  conversazioni 
at  her  hotels  to  which  not  only  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  nobility,  but  the  mx>st  celebrated  in  the  schools  of 
literature,  were  invited.  This  fashion  patronised  merit^  and 
diffused  emulation :  it  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  society.  In 
this  country,  unhappily,  flippant  accomplishments  are  more  the 
ton  than  intellectual  acquirements.  It  is  not  the  English  genius 
to  go  to  school,  when  masters  and  misses  have  escaped  from  the 
trammels  of  early  discipline.  So  far  from  being  eager  to  improve 
the  little  they  have  superficially  attained,  our  juvenutf  fk^xionaides 
rather  desire  to' forget  it  altogether.  We  recapitulate  the  accom- 
plishments  that^  at  the  present  day,  constitute  the  passport  to  re* 
fined  society. 

'*  What  is  the  present  general  character  of  our  fashionable  as- 
semblies for  conversation,  when  cards  do  not  give  a  bmness  to  the 
party  >  is  it  not  a  promiscuous  circle  of  both  sexes  vying  with 
each  other  in  the  expensive  decorations  of  dress  and  equipage? — 
a  reciprocity  of  affected  civilities  and  friendships  ? — a  common 
place  discussion  of  the  weather,  and  the  passing  events  of  the  Ak^\ 
— ^now  and  then  mingled  with  a  degree  of  calumny  to  give  aest 
and  poignancy  to  the  whole.  In  short,  is  it  not  a  crowd  wherea 
man  of  sense  dares  not  to  be  himself }  and  wliere^  striving  to  be 
'  like  others  calling  themselves  company,  he  must  put  on  the  fooFi 
cap  for  the" evening,  or  make"  bis  exit*' 

My  Lord  Rochester  saad  of  the  hnlliant  court  he  ornamented, 
"  Hypocrisy  is  the  only  vice  in  decay  among  ns,  as  few  men  here 
dissemble  their  being  rascals,  and  no  woman  is  ashamed  of  being 
a  *****;•  Thank  God ! — at  all  events — the  morality  of  our 
throne  does  not  assimilate  with  that  of  Charles.  We  give  a  short 
sketch  of-Mr,  Cookers  poetical  talent,  and  applaud  the  object  of 
his  labours : 

**  Is  it  no  joy— to  Vcape  that  base  born  sphere^ 
•Where  baser  language  wounds  the  modest. «aj^ 
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Where  H^c^iiAd  want  their  hanifdl  mfluence  ipread. 

And  virtae  Btarc^y  lihs  its  droopim  hetd  } 

I»  it  no  joy(-<o  boast  a  liberal  mino. 

By  bookft»  by  converse,  and  by  'taste  rcAn'ch 

Fmm  fake  amUtion  free/f Pom  drniies  otf  Bfiil<^ 

AToi  eriry  wbh  that  woiild  betnetoaly  grebt  > 

Is  it  no  joy — to  prove  ^his  moral  song : 

4fcMi  want^  bat  UHk,  ncr  tkAt  MUU  imf. 

Yet  from  that  little,  by  a  Um*d  itippr)% 

Arrest  tile  widow's  tear,  the  orphaok'A  8i^» 

S|)read,  by  example,  <^Muity  oroutkd. 

And  ^tt\  its  heaven-bom  oomfoits  hi  Tebo4nd ! 

Thus  rise  by  worth — respected  without  art : 

And  gain  a  patronage  in  every  bent  V' 


AxT.  16 — Metrical  Eiif^.    BvIoHNAMBaqs^^WiLiUMS.    iitto. 
Pp.  144.    J.  B.  Wood.    1811. 


.«ldcgrca 


The  least  and  lowliest,,  ia  th«  eflbriva  wfirmth 

Of  coldiu^min^tiug  with  araudpm  blajne/'----ifiURJuEr. 

In  presenting  to  otur  readers,  **  the  eafliiest  effVisions  df  k  rJrj 
young  Muse,'*  we  have  merely  to  say,  if  they  do  not  ekcile  idid&i-^ 
ration,  they  will  not  provoke  ccnaare. 


MISCfiLLANfiOUS. 

Art.  U.-^H^Mi  and  Means :  ndmUted  lo,  md  approved  bfu  AeUU 
Mr,  Perceval.  JVtth  a  Proposal  far  the  Redemption  of  the  ifpaspeqser 
Tax ;  as^ako  in  Bemissum of  tJu  addiiumfid Duties  Mp(m  ffisie,  Bf 
Captain  txi^^AV,  late  Jid-de-^amp  and  M^itary  ^ecretmryi  to  At# 
ExceUenq/  the  Governor,  and  the  Commamkr  in  Chiefs  Vurm^da, 
Jrc.    Fp.  is:    Chappie.     1815. 

Tiii?{>rine)p^  pdrttoaof  this  pamphlet  is  ettf^lev^  in  the  ife« 
taH  of  a  proposed  tax  on  bankers*  checks,  in  nHiich  our  hntliof^ 
di^;rtay%g)Kftt  reflection  and  acqualntaniee  with  liid  subject.  We 
cannot  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  the  blaii  by  any  ettracts,  but' 
muflinecommradittoperttsid,  as  furnishing  uieful  hint*  on  the 
BulQect  of  taxatdm.  Captain  fVirman  is  wA  khown  ia  the  au- 
thor of  several  iiUeresting  and  important  works )  and  we  hope  that 
his  faonoeurable  elertions  will  be  rewatded  equal  to  their  merits. 


Aftt.  18. — Address  h  the  Two  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  Importance 
of  the  Corn  Loses  to  iheNatumalRetenuiei    ^vo.    Pp.44.    Stock- 
dale.    1815. 
Wakd^eino  reflections  on  the  pnteetidn  ^  ttie  landed  iflterest, 

as  the  real  souace  of  national  wealth. 
C^iT.  Bxv.  Vol.  L  May,  1815.  4  A 
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with  few<xception»»  in  «o«i^<.Tr^  figaUvte  Mltf«i*b««vea.  «ev  mBHm.-' 

A9iiRKftTfiT*MJ<)^>  F.R^S.)  SurgicAl  OimfVatibtis  onlnjuries 
of  the  JEIead  .aad  on  MiaceUaneous  SubjectSi  second  td:  dvt>. 

Afiflie«c  Soo^iFoems^  publisll^  ffitOi'  ihe  MS:  of' Ceorgf 
Bannatyne,  1568,  8vo. 

AooageddoA:  a  B9em^  itt  Turdve  Bo6ks^  by  Che  Kev.  6. 
Townihend,  the  first  £ight  Bool»^4to. 

BiUe  (tim),  and  Notfiiiig  but  the  Bible/ Hhe  Itelig^cnf  6f  the 
Cburcli  of  Eagland;  bailiff  an  Answer  Co  4he  Lctth^'of  an  Uni- 
tarian Lay-9eoedot»  wiAihtnatn/tknu;  fte.i&c.  H>y't6fe%tehop  of 
St.  David.   ,     . .  .•      ..  .>.•-.•  ^^    ••'»  J      ■ 

Bonar*8  (Rev.  Architadd)  Sermons,  8vo.  '    '      ^ 

Catalogue  of  Three  Thousand  Pamphlets,  contatnkig^  mMtxf 

Curious  and  EiXjceotrie  Tracts,  &c.  .      . 

Xbiraotev  <tbe)  *of  Moses  esUUitohed  Ibr  Verity  bs'aif  Hls^ 

torian  recording  E4rents  subsequent  to  Ih^  B^hige^  by  tbfe  Key. 

Josepb  Townsbend,  M^JL  vol/H.  4to* 

Cooke>  (Gporge,  D.  I>.)  Historyof  the  Cb^rcb  of  Scotland,' 3 
vols.  8vo. 

.  Cprmack*s  (Rev.  John,  AM.)  Aeeount  of  the  Abolishment  bf 
F^^Qoia^e  Infantlci4e  in  GtteBc;^rat>  8vo.      •">    •     *   *'  '  '  ^^   f 

Curse  of  Ulrica,  a  K.omanoB>  3  veila.  l^dma^  '  ' 

Debretts  (John)  Baronetage  of  England,  third  ed.  S  roh.  ISmo. 

Description  (a)  of  Browshobne  Hall,  in  the  West  Riding  o£ 
the  County  of,  York,  an<lof  Iha  FarishvOf'Waddington  in  the  same 
County,  &c.  &c.  royal  4to. 

Disekplme,  a  Novel,  by  the  Author  •  of  Self-Controul,  S*yoU^. 
crowp,  8vo. 

.  Display,  a  TWe  for  Youn^  People,  by  Jane  Tayl6r,  ^ae  of  thf 
Authoraof  ''Original  Poems ifor  Infnnt  Mind^,'^  8Vo.   ' 
,  Duncan's  (John>Phik»6ophy  of-  Hiimaen  Ndture;  ,c<intdning  a 
complete  Theory  of  Human  Interest^  &c.  ^*b.    '     '^         ' 

Elo)s^,  and  other  Poems  on  several  OocKiions,  .by  aVbting 

l^^^qxa^sx  SvQ. •,  ..  •  .  .    »    . 

.  Sssai  Uistorique„.Po}itiqttft  eit  Moral  svr  letr  lUttlh^Otis  Aji- 
ciemies  et  Moden»es«  pm  M.  de  Cfaateu^aBd.  <> '       ^^^ 

Bssay  on  ^e  Thjipry.  of  th^  fiartli,  by  M.  Cutrier,  second  ed:  8yo. 

Essay  (an)  on  tfoe  V«0ereal  DiseaaeSiWlnoh  have  bte&a  cotifburnd*^ 
ed  witl^  Sipbilisj  and  lh«i  Symptoms  which  esMhisiVely  arise  fhmi 
that  PoUon,  illusttated  by  Drawings,. &c.  by  Riehard'Cannlclui^, 
M.R.1j\.  Part  n.  4to; 

Epicure's  Almanack,  or  Calendar  of  Grood  JLivipg,  to  b^  con- 
tinned  annually,  ISlno.  , 

Forster's  (Thomas,  P.  L.S.)  Sketch  of  the  hew"  Antit^jlr  and, 
Physiology  of  the  Brain  and  Nervou«  System,  8ro.  '       '     '  " 

.  Giffo«d*s  (E.  C.  Esq.)  Franc*  atui  Bn^kMd,  9^  SceMs  U  Sacb^ 
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GMg^ry^B  (Olfeitlttis/  UUD4  a^en  on  the  IS^Meotm  of  tht 
(Christum  Religioo,  third  ^  2.  vok. JL5biio. 
.  Gttthlte  <G.  T«) :  oa  Ai»-shot>  Wemids  of  the  Ettrei&f tie9,  re- 
quiring;: the  4i^eot  Op^atiiHift.of  Am|lutatiDiB«  with  theit  After^ ' 
treatmeuis* &V/0,'     /)  >   -•      .  ^'  i  .  •>  :     /     '   '<r 

PlainiUtony  <^riii)  HjuBkt9:aMradtad  to  tte 
of  Schools,  aSino*  .  -       •  «  •'  'J 

'■  ■  JM — .«>  f  I  ■  ■■■  B<nipple»of  QaesfeuMDi  oala^cedno^sieSte 
and  exercise  the  Infant  Mhidv  \%xao> 

fli^^pMiea^  ;<tke)  #f  States,  or  an  Bnqoirjr  4Mineenifng  Po|fo- 
lati.on,.tb^  Mo^es io£ Suh$isting  and  £mplojing  it^  and  the  SffMs 
oraU  onjHiiii^n  Happiness,  by  S.  Gmy,  Esq.  4to.  •  '     ^ 

Henri  le  Grand,  par  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Genlis,  ev  VnM' 
ipokBk  Ifimo.  ' 

tl^oJdiy 'OfXIi;99ts>  hgr  J.-Pw  BItih,  Idmo. 

History  (the)  of  the  Kings  of  Bngltttd,  and  the  Modern  HiMory 
of  WilUam.of  Mahnsbury,  tiaMdated  fsem  the  Latin,  by  the  Rev« 
John  Shorpe^  B»A.*  xajfiX  4to. 

Journal  of  Penrose,  a  Seaman,  i  vols,  foolscap  8to. 

.Xecri«9i^*/^(|U>hert Masters)  Obeervations  on  Hie  Bitt  fbr  better 
regulating  the  Medical  Profession,  as  far  as  regards  Apothecaries, 
Svp.  sd, 

Kidd*s  (Thomhill)  Sermons,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Labaume*s  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Rossia,  with  a  Map/ 
8vo.thiydied. 

Lai|^*s  •(John)  ^Usoount  of  a  Voyage  to  Spitabeigen,  8vo. 

Lavingtox^'s  (Rev.  JSamruel)  Setodon  to  Yovng  People,  l^tto. 

Law  (the)  of  Parochial  Settlements,  second  ed.  8vo. 

Let^  from  a  Ckntfeman  ih  the  North,  of  Scotland  to  hfs* 
Friend  in  London,  n.  ed.  2  vols.  cr.  8vo. 

Lichtenstein's  Travelf  in  Africa,  with  Map,  2  vols:  4feo« 
<  Little's  (John)  PraeticsA  Observations  on  the  iBsprovement  and 
Management  of  Mountain  Sheep  and  Sheep  Farm,  Svo.         '* 

Mattaire*8  (Michael)  C.  Julit  Caeaaris,  12mo.  bd.  ' 

Maze  .(the)  a  Poemj  12mo. 

Meen*8  (Rev.  H.  B.D.)  Selections  from  ancient  Writers, Sro.sd. 

Metrical  Essays,  by  J.  A:%V.  Wood,  small  Svo. 

Memorial  on  Behalf  oC  the  Native  IriKh,  8vo.  sd. 

Middleton's  (John  White,  M.A.)  Saint's  Day  Catechism. 

MichaeVs  (Jas.  M.A.)  Easy  System  of  Short-hand,  12mo.     ^    ' 

Montiec's  (Madame  du)  Lettnes  recueillies,  par  Madame  le 
Prince  de  Beaumont,  19mo. 

JJicol's  (Waher)  Villa  Garden  Directory,  n.ed.  f  cap.  8vo.         '   . 

Oxford  University  Calendar  for  the  Year  1815,  f  cap.  Svo. 

Ode  (a  second)  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Svo.  sd. 

Palmer's  (A.  J.)  Authentic  IVJjsmoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Sobi- 
eski.  King  of  Poland,  Svo. 

Stoarterly  (the)  Review,  No.  XXIV. 
escarch^a  on  Consumption  and  other  Disorders  of  the  Lungs^ 
from  the  French  of  G.  L.  Bayle,  D.M.P.  by  Wm.  Barrow,  M  J>,  8vo. 
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4M  JMt  qf  Mw  Botkk    Cimiitpmidence. 

bythellev.W.Dealtry,  BJ>^FiL8.    . 

.  a/9^m^jlW^.iSmi^  TvalNe  on  t|H^]^w  «#MaiU4^4«^as, 

SeriDons  on  the  Duties  of  Man,  by  the  Rey.  R.  Stevens^  3d.  ed. 

Shod  (^).IiitrDd«u1loiiMlJieOHrkl(^ai^^ 

Some  Acconni  of  the  Life,  Mhmtfv,  ChtTtctT^taiiid  Wtitfugs  of 
Ibe  Itkl^iteT.  T.  AobiinDn,  MA.  with  aSlilectkm  ofOr^iml  LeU 
ten,  bythefUy.£.T.Vangha%M*A.#vo.  

-Some  Fifme«pleo  of  CivilicBation,  vrHh  detached  fbloMlils  on  the^ 
rvomntioti  of  CfaristiaBity  in  British  India,  by  RtcbarcrHW,  BM}.' 

Souvenirs  dltaKe^  d*Aogleterre,  et  d'Amerk|He>  par  Sl[.  ofedid^ 

Traveller's  (the)  Complete  Guide  through  Bel^iuir,  Killiitadw' 
and  Germany;  containdig  a  partkiUaf  Acdotftt  >of  HH  Public 
B«jUiftg8>  PhcfeSDf  AmvMiiesntf  and  !Cuffi«iliM>  tK^.^e.  by  C. 
CAni4>b^>£sq.  with  Maps,  ^.  IteMf.  .  -   ^^     • 

Tancrcd's  (U.W.  Esq.)  Considcrationbf  ttie  Glaitn^rOf  %lkt  Car- 
tholics,  8vo.    .  .        "  i       .  '  ' 

:  Thcteif^on'a  (G.  A.  Esq.)  AIcedo*s  Geogfrapkical  and  Historieal 
Dictionary  of.Amerioa  and  the  West  Indies,  6  volo.  4U^.  .. 

Thorn's  (Wm.)  IVIemolr  of  the  Conquest  of  Java,  with  th^sdb-^ 
sequent  Operations  of  th^  British  forces  in  theOfieatal  Arc&f* 
pcifjjjbi  ifrltfcr  phites,  rdyal  4to.. 

Thornton's  (Thomas)  CompendiuiA  of  the  Laws  4mA^JlUt^iAi-^ 
tions  coocdmiBg tlie  Tradi^  to tMBasCrlhdies,  id-eNl. Bwi  $^'  * 

Toiditi^'s  Biements  of  Theology^  n.  ed.  %  vols.  8^A. 

Trial  of  J.  Biidey,  R.  Burton,  R.  Hcrbert>  and  R*  MMhe^vs,  for 
tine  Murder  of  Jane  Watson,  one  of  the  Persons  trho  were  $9^\n 
tiie  Riot  in  Old  Bur1ington-stj«et>  on  Tuesday,  Tth  Mardi,  1813.^ 

Tuckey's  {J,  K.)  "Maritime Oeografrfiy,  4  vote.  Svo. 

Vincent's  Introduction  to  Arithmetic,  adapted  to  privaie  Ih- 
structton,  8vo. 

Weyland's  (John)  Principle  of  the  Poor  La^9>  9^61 

Wilmot's  (Mrs.)  Ina,  a  Tragedy  5  the  Prologue  by  (he  &W^.  W. 
litimb,  the Enflogue "by  T.Moore,  "Esq.  dvo.     ^     •  ''   '      -  :r. «  > 

Wonderful  Museum,  fifth  volnme.      -    •-       ..•.,.'   »*  •• 

Wraxall's  (Sik*  N:  B&rt:)  RistdriealMeiMoIrs  Of  liy 'Owft^iaies, 
fh>m  177fl  to  17B4i  « '^ols.  «vo.     '        •     •  -  -  ^ 


' '  *  -  *. 


'rd  CORRESPOl^fDENtS.  ' 


*»"*  It^^ioVes  tt«  to  be  cenmlled  to  apolo^i^Ee  ft>r  tlie  jh«i|-^|fi«ai]pift[6&  of  'Mir 
Political  Article  on  "THE  Afe'FOttATION ;"  bntjtvbtnweaMore'our-ftt^ 
ers  tbat  we  have  bioeu  prevlmtcd  From  cdntinuhig^  it  siAely  bv^tlie  p(9t|{0iieiQttit 
of  the  '<  CiiAMP  DB  MAI,"  (ind  that  ftcofresiKshdeutatfarU  haft  proinljitd 
to  wpplyu&widi  all  the  PARTlCUUllUS  of  that  hiifu4t '«e#ts&*i3r  M  <Air 
^ext  number,  we  hope  we  shall  (tand  ev:used  for  omt^iKivhM^  Mniiiftit.  ^W» 
are  ako  i>romiMd  some  original  nmettkm  on  the  LETCTBIV ;  " 


ni^BJkL_\yiJESj:Y  tKe,  EMPEROR  OF  THE  FM?iC$.>^^ 


UCD  SOVEREIGNS-^whicii  remarks  arc  believed  to  h«v^  fe'^dWit^ 
EmHcAcy  COUNT  CARNOT.  •     *-  ' 
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CKITICAI.  REVIEW, 

YoL/  LJ  JUNE,  181S.      [No.  VI. 

RESTORATION  OF  THE  BMFSROR  NAPOLEON. 

Am.  L^Thb  Cmuis,  addn$9ed  to  the  Fo^pU^  Enghmi  <m  ike 
EuFBftOA  Nafo9LSOh*s  Rbtubn  to  PowBA*    B^  «  Bankber  ^ 

tlie  Middle  Temple,    Ridgway. 

A  Letter  ^/rom  Vlystes  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the  SUuaiion  and 
Plews  ^  the  pr&uih,  and  of  the  Allies  before,  and  after,  the  Treaty 
'  of  Paris,  and  on  the  Orcumstances  wfuch  caused  the  Abdication  of 
Napoleon.    By  P.  C.  Gbaves^  £sg.    Ridgway. 

Lbttbb  to  a  N^le  Lord  qn  the  preseni  i^Uuation  of  France  and  Eu* 
rope',  accompanied  6y  Official  and  Original  Documents,    Murray. 

D*  L'lmpomibkik^  d^Eiahlir  mn  Gouoememenb  ConstHntmnH  eouo  mn 
>  ChefMdiiaire,eipartkulieremmtsou$'SAWOUEQ}s.    Par M.Gomtb. 

[^Continued  from  p.  S75.]  '   ~ 

Thb  next  point  of  view  in  which  the  RssTOEATioif  is  to  be 
considered,  is  its  relation  to  the  politics  and  plans  of  the  con^ 
federated  chiefs.  Napoleon's  re-ascension  w<iuld,  wheoeTer 
it  might  have  occurred,  have  shaken  to  its  very  centre  any 
plan  originating  with  persons  of  such  notorious  incapacity* 
Had  th«T  want  of  talent  been  supplied  by  more  than  an  UMiat 
quantum  of  political  nuBrality;  had  the  vacuum  of  intellect 
been  occupied  by  a  plaium  of  beneficence^  had  Virtue  posted 
her.  angsla  noiind  diioMB  which  genius  refused  to  support; 
had  those  rulers,  who  affected  so  wana,  and,  in  them,  moostKHia 
a  Bcal  fco:  the  liberties  of  civilised  man,  acted,  since  the  Abdi- 
cation, upon  those -finBiuples  which  up.  U>  that  period,  they 
professed  to  make  their  new-bom  guides;  had  they,  when  the 
psetiended  point  of  contest,  the  liberation  of  Europe,  was  gain* 
f  d,  it  mallen  little  fcecD  or  by  what  means,  whether  by  the  ser- 
pentism  of  treacherjr^  or  the  open  exertion  of  mere  strengtb— 
had  they  then,  relying  iqpon  the  confidence  excited  by  their 
previous  declarations,  disiianded  their  armies,  and  sat  down 
aaud  assemblies  compteed  of  the  convocatcd  vrodom  oif  £ur 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  June,  1815.  4  3    - 
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5S»  BMttfrattoH  of  the  ErAper0r<  AVqiokoflK 

Topc,  mih  the  «TOWed  and  sincere  mtentaoiicrf  1>uU4ii<p  vp  the 
htppinesiof  the  world  on  solid  and.  popiilar  baMs;  had  tbejr 
refrained  from  tlie  abuM  of  the  fov^  acqpimi  I9  tlieir  #pw 
wolmioMf  and  Ihe  general  €Oiifideaoe  plaeed  in  HMte  pro- 
fessions; had  the^  shunned  with  sensitive  caution^  all  pit^poecd 
ichemesof  iniqaitous  anrandissement ;  had  they  n^t  left  tlie 
abolition  of  the  trade  inhuman  flesh  to  their  mighty  and  je* 
iQ;9Uted.aQta4p)nist^  had  they  no/j  with  the  most  bare-'faced 
hi^i  shameless  efirontery,  broken  every  article  of  that  treaqr 
which  enabled  them  to  a:s$emfole  in  the  partitionii^.aadbitfter«* 
ing  Congress  of  Vienna;  had  they^  In  fine^  been  actuaikf  giiidtid 
by  the  hopest  and  majily  principles  of  sincefity  and  upright- 
ness towards  Europe  and  their  betrayed  ^dveiaary ;  theo^  per- 
haps, the  extreme  peril  to  which  they  have' become  obncRioQS 
by  the  fe^esCablishment  of  the  Empire,  might  iu  some  d^iee 
have  been  abated  by  the  new  feelings  which  such  utiprece- 
dented  goodness  in  the  despots  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  A«st]ia» 
would  naturally  have  given  birth  to  in  the  bosom  of  the  con* 
tinent :  and  though  in  the  field  the  svoord  of  France  BEiight  still 
have  cloven' their  crests;  though  in  the  cabinet  the  intelieci  of 
'  France  might  still  have  succeeded  a^inst  German  and  Soythiaii 
brains }  yet  the  moral  strength  with  which  tliey  would  have 
bften  tiien  suvrounded  would,  perhaps,  have  supplied  the  der 
feot  of  abiUty :   they  might  have  occupied  that  plaee  in  the 
hearts,  which  they  can  never  hold  in  the  nwids  of  their  respec- 
tive nations.     Not  thai  we  are  to  be  understood  to  suppose  for 
an  instant,  that  ev^en  in  such  a  state  of  things  active  hostilities 
a^gainst  the  Empsiior  could  have  had  any  considerable  'chance 
of  Sttceass,  or  that  such  a  ^sti^ength  would  avail  them  in  am  enter- 
prioe  ao  very  silly  aa  the  attempt  to  impose  a  government  upon 
a  mighty  and  military  nation.     Noc  power,  derived  £n>m  viv- 
tuous  prineiple  is  in  its  very  nature  domestic,  and,  m  ^^aseq  of 
asternal  assatilt,  pmservative;  fitted  for  home-ac^oi^  and  oaU 
oulatod  for  any  thing  rather  than  oflfensive  measures.    Such  a 
power  m^ht  secure  to  its  possessors  their  own  stetes,  bat  would 
navei  enable  theao^  to  acquire  new  territories :  nay,  tiie^wiy  at- 
tempt to  enlarige  their  dominions  faivolves  Uie  tacit  a)»and0R- 
i(ient  of  the  moroi  ^und  on  which  we  have  hitheito  supposed 
them  to  ataad,  and  opens  upon  them  the  floodgates  of  just  and 
inevitable  destrttotlon»    Such  governors  ire~  natwaily '  fitted  for 
Ihe  afiUri  of  peace  and  modaratioo*    War  k  as  muidi'OUt  of 
theiv  qdiere,  as  it  ought  to  be  foreign  to-  tb^is  ccfntempial^^m 

We  have  hitherto  regarded  the  Rss^tUTtoN  simply  -aa  it 
would  have  alfeotcd  the  Rulers,  had  their  conduct  beeSr  guided 
by  the  prinoipka  of  moral  justi^; .  hod  NaMusw^  aftat  Ma  jm 
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yh«l^«t<^itk,  iiiiwiiwtrt  ^«w«rd  or  dMiA'tltit  httniB  htm 
itlMd'A  fr4irit>/  y^|;^trai«JbH;Fi«anri>hAdl»e>  ihMead  of  oflMiig'tA 
Mlify  tbe  CafstiMi tueaty' ^  F^ria  (igoomkiiMifi  «» it  wMfom 
nftHon  4rkd  had'  boen  tb«  ^v<A«ign»  of  Emrope)  ^aoitlia'^tt^ 
ff«rs ef  pai^lfic  eomiiiBnieflnkHi*  We iNivif  now tdlook 'afllw 
eM«  ite  it  teaily  i«;  and,  newing  thing*  as  Ihcrf  tfrei,  deiMdopn'iii 
80*i«  degree  the  eonaeqnetiees  of  that  sitbHiM  mAitu^^tintmi^ 
nmkeA  rklen  of  t^  continent.  Prrriottt  to  Mdi^aii*  «iqMM 
tfMon,  however,  it  will  be  proper  to  teke  a  iuMmitfyview*  of 
theh*  proeeeding*  after  the  AMicotion,  tmmrd  Ihe*  douitlikrf 
cither  wveBted  froM  France,  er  ceded  foythe  Oapeto  at  the  o«b^ 
elumon  of  ^  war. 

And,  in  the  fiM  p4aee,  let  us  explore  the  pbiitlcaof  the  Roe* 

sten^^CMef.    What  did  he  do,  efr  propose  to  do,  atthenotahto 

OongvessassemUed  in  the  centre  or  desjAitifiK  for-tfie  profeaaei 

and  Ittdicrour  purpose  ot  establishing  die  goveratoeofeof  J)a« 

Ttfpa  on  ft«e  and  honest  prindpleB.    The  person^iiow Id  cJiaaiM 

tion  has  beeU'exMled  (since '18%2)  bs  the  prbneipal  saviour^ neat 

to  England,  of  the  continent.    He  has  been  hailed  (by  nifini^ 

teis  and  their  hiielings)  as  an  in^ttvidual  who  drew  hi9  avvord>t<r 

MMorc  the  nwished  rights  of  the  Burepcan  Family,  and  iuspp^d 

forward  with  a  noble  disinterestedness  in  the  cause  of  wiiwMd 

fhsedonir    Bvery  quality  that  can  be  smposed  to  adorn  aha 

chamcter  of  the  man  and  the  monandi  he  has  been  anhesi^ 

tatiagiy  complimented  with.    His  ftfitii  in  the  observance  df 

treaties  has  been  lauded  to  the  skies^  though  H\e  eampaigis^  of 

Mosdowwiginated  in  hisviohitionof  (hatof 'fiMt^  though,  aaif 

he  prided  himself  in  acts  of  utfnecesaaryinmioraH^,  he  so  Istely 

oothmieted  another  infraction  of  the  same  trealy,  bf  pMKflaim*^ 

hqf  that  he  would  never  treat  with  f*  Napoteme  SaonifpflVte;^ 

and  though,  wfthoQt  repugnance,  he  broke  lAoT  fbrmerlyeom 

duded  belwOM  his  own  agents  and  (twroMe  dkwt)  the  pi«^ 

iient  eulogistls  of  hia  fidelity,  the  serVatfts^of  the  Bri^  ctcMrnr. 

His  heroigm  has  been  panegyrised  by  the'vsvypedptii  wh<>'iUri> 

merlyyi^ftMn  the  Biimoa  NAvoLnon  sfAffiSMw  hiiAflb  theho«- 

nn«tf  of  hb  alliance,  stigmatized  hM  as  a  p«MiM>av    Thejuea 

whO'reprolMiiled  the  hesd  of  the'Ilomanof'rattrify>ftyrhi9spoliav 

tion  of  Finland,  now  riiout  in  praise  o^  his  tmainbitt^Mss^^tem^ 

p^J  '•Hisgoviminimt<^f]UuNrk  has  been  represenl^ 

dtYfar  the  eessdoct  of  lowwaignay  by  persana  who'  aMF  tiot^  niMi 

flMethaii  oumeltes  to  adduce  one'plaaBlbte  instant:e  of  his  po^ 

litiealakiil  er  bti^fteenue.    tt^w^^  aHliwing  the  tMh  of  M  thnt 

hia  pifrtiaaus'usseflinf  his  fli«6i]#,  let  w  see*  whul  iMfe  ihe  obi 

yeels  ef  Ma  seai'e  d^aise  at-  the  eongresk.    nUt  he  rfii^w  any 

ii9ii0iliie»t<r.r^pais  IM 11^^  eonMhtited  by  Ids  ans 
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Nestor Gatfieidtte on  Aeindspendenoe M  mUmtmi  ^IKd lie iat^^. 
jBfldisteijr  withdtaw  hia  <ScyttiBliii*fcteii  oouotlied  wUcli  ke  iipd* 
ao'better  right  to. ocdupftiian  he  ^KMBCBseiof spourimg  tfacm, 
iQ^  the  Britiah  ialamhi?'  Or^toof  att  die  time  he<  eould'  per^* 
aoftde  himself  to.spare  6«anf<iastsyanddaneefty  and  sledges^  imA 
Mfe,  and  masquerades^  employed  in  deviaing  phute  of  self  ag^. 
gmndnemcait,  utterly  legarcBeas  whether  such  acheiMs>waukl> 
or  would  not,  be  injurioua  to  the  ocmnlrieB  that  weiej the  objects 
evf  his  intc^led  and  (lo^  himself)  dangerous  usurpations-?  ZKd 
iMiabandon  Ahe  Crimea?  Did  he  relinqubh  Wailaohifr?  Did 
ke  rodgn  Moldavia  ?  XHd  he  say  to.PoLANJD^  "  Y«u  are  1free~ 
ndioidly  and  perman^iitly  free:  for  I  cheerfully  give  up  that 
portftOAof  your  horribly-oppressed  country  which  i  have  been 
laught  to  believe.  I  uiherited  from  my  progenitors,  and  uador*^ 
take  to  pKQCore  finwd  Prussia  and  Austria  the  -cession  of  sueb 

Crts  asfell  to  thdr  share  in  its  unholy  disasembcrment;  J 
M^  you  to  yourselves;  and  only  request^  that,  aa  a  full  return 
for.  my  just  conduct  towaids  yon,  you  will  not,  when  I  relinn 
^uiflb  all  claim  to  your  obediencey  refuse  me  the  ^nendsA^  of  a 
people  whose  esteem  I  hope  to  conciliate  by  proving  how  sinn 
oerdy  I  abhor  the  tyranny  practised  upon  them,  by  my  am^ 
biiious  ancestors  ?  '^  Did  he  employ  language  like  this }  la  it 
probable  that  he  haiboored  for  an  instant  ideas  even  bordering 
iqion  those  we  have  expressed?  Instead  of  entertaining^  a 
th^ight  worthv  a  man  csjling  himself,  and  called  by  others,  m 
<'  XdmULiTOR,  *  did  not  every  word  that  dropped  from  his 
tongue^' every  feature  of  his  conduct  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris^ 
every  public  measure  entered  into  by  him,  every  prochunatibn 
issued  hj  him,  irreristibly  impel  the  belief  that  all  his  political 
speculatmns  q>rang  from  the  lust  of  dominkm  j  and  confirm  the 
persuasion,  that  to  gratify  that  lust  he  cared  little  hpw  deeply 
h^  wounded  the  fedmgsj  and  insulted  the  honour,  of  nations 
that  expected  fipom  his  justice,  iand  the  justice  of  his  ^es,  the 
acknowledgment  of  theur  independence* 

.  Of  all  the  usurpations  of  the  Romanofs,  that  of  Poland-  wibt 
the  most  accepttd>le  in  the  eye  of  Satanrrthe  farth«iit  wadr 
vance  toward  Uie  perfection  of  .the  d«noniac  charac^n  Mose 
low  tre<iehery>  more  damnable  cruelty,  moredelibi^rat^  and  sys<^ 
tematic  wickedness,  ivere  concetvedand  perpetmted  in  thitt  hor* 
rible  transaction^  than  had  been  planned  and  executed  ior  i^gvh^ 
To  m  that  they  were  onty  ^Aorers  in  the  partition^  is  U^€gffi%rt 
vate  their  guilt ;  since  it  shows,  that  from  llie  heacuc  resi^tsioie^  of 
Polandi  tM  the  jealousy  entertained  bj^  the  chiefo  ^  j^irtria 
and  Pnuupss  the  only  meati  of  ^aeeompUshiil^^matlocifaiAiaa 
enteipriaeiiri^itlif^sf^cnnocJtbemtf^  . 
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pimdd  ikat'  scaroely^aiiy  'tiiiug  itdiorV  of  cxtcrnunatioiir  oould 
pofliibly  JC9DtiBgaish  their  ^unl^  aodfcnuh  them  iato  vassriagei 
▲iMrntex^'' who  hait  .been  allowed  the  possession  of  Mwm^  pdiK 
ticM  tBkrit^  ^liiM  apeak^  of  tk«  partitiou  of  177^-'  It  ''-waft 
the  rfim-ucry  greet  bicacfa  in  4»e  modem  politusoi  systtaxy^ 
KvKope^  It  wa9  not  sapping  by.  degress  the  constitetion  of  oiw 
graat  western  rspubiio;  it  was  laying  the  axe -at  onec  toihe 
itiot  in  aiiioh  a  manner  as  threatened  the.  overthrow  of  th# 
whole/*.  Thus,  then,  we  may  perceive,  even  in' ttte  Hgorda  of  M 
frisnd  of  despotishn,  bow  very  obnoxious  to  «lt  classed  >oC 
petsons  -at  the  period  of  its  actings  was  this  most  inlamous 
naeaaose;'  As  to  lamenting  it  as  a  '^  breach  in  the  foUticat 
9U9temtqf  JEurope,**  that  we  do  iio^  We  are  such  admirers  of 
that  sjrateoif  that  we  think  a  ^ood  many  '^  breacltes''  migitt  ba 
made  in  k^  vastly  to  the  advantage  of  Europe.  ^  Afid  then  as  to 
the  **^^ great.  tKatem  repubtic/'  which  makes  such  a  tawdry 
figuffeta  the  paragraph,  we  should  be  at  an  utter  loss  6f  undei^ 
standing  Mr«  Burke,  w«re  we  to-  take  his  words  in  their  literal 
sense  'r  but  when  we  recollect  that  this  ^*  republk'-'  id  composed 
of  ^oltHe  monarcbiesy  and  that  the  %\Titer  himself  only  made 
uae  of  the  term  as  one  of  rhetorical  §^itter,  we  feel  indignant' 
that  the  sacred  cause  of  Poland  should  be  degraded  and  frittered 
iitto  fra^ents  by  allying  it  with  the  security  or  danger  of  des-^* 
potic  govemments,  as  connected  with  tlie  fortunes  of  that  in* 
suited' and  oppressed  country.  But  the  eminent  writer  from 
whom  we  have  quoted,  makes  ample  amends,  subsequently,* 
for  this,.  )>erhaps  undesigned,  e^or.  •  Speaking  of  the  Constitu^ 
tiob  of  the  9d  of  May,  posterior  t6  the  first  spoliation,  he 
^xekiinisy  with  a  burst  of  honest  and  eloquent  cnthusiasni**- 
f*  Happy  people,  if  they  know  how  to  prdceed  as  they  hav<j 
begmil  Happy  Prinee,  worthy  to  begin  with  splendour,  or  to 
close  with  glory,  a  race  of  patriots  and  of  kings  I" 

Thrioe  waoi  this  wretched  country  submitted  to  the  cautery  of 
Ruisiaii,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  cupidity,  (to  term  It  Ambition 
weuld  be  eoni^rring.npon  it  too  noble  an  appellation) :  thrice 
were  ber  palpitating,  bleeding  members  set  upon  by  the  dogs 
and  wolres  of  rapine ;  not  a  limb  was  suffered  to  remain  undis- 
ioiMed  abd  €Hl^hed«  ¥<4,  encompassed  and  beset  as  she  was 
by'tb^.gitHmg{brce'of  her  cowardly  assailants;  the  blood  of 
her  chiUfen •  welting  forth  aitytn^d  her  in  streams;  fainting, 
dying  under  reitenrted  attacks ;  yet,  even  then,  in  her  last  mortal 
HgmiieS)  what  e£fots  did  she  not  make  for  the  preservation  of 
|uef  fireedotfti  Hoif  <tfteft  did  dbe  not  keep  her  foes  9X  bay! 
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"Rmr  unshrinking  her iSfltilQde  i^ltcr  imagMnirtiitef  faertr  ^toi^ 
riouB !  Poland  !  Pcnuano  !  thy  subjugidoa  m*  »  eriin«  Itac^ 
renuons  to  be  atcmed  -for.  Fuotti  all  natioiu'of  the  eonllfMitt^ 
b«l  ofiiB  thou  wijt  tainly  loek  for  miccwiu'-H.tftfr  rii  tae  out  «M 
kflglied  with  thy  tyranto:  From  ail  ttotitiMsital  MtiDari»ul; 
dNJB-thou  has  nothing  tooipect  but  theprolongatian  of  >(ti9 
wratQh)edn6a»«-for  all  bmt  one  are  tneve  er  lets  intereated  in  hk 
prolongation:  But  cheer  up^  thou  gallant  coanlry  i  Cattthikie 
eye»  afaf oad,  for  the  horizon  of  thy  destiny  begiaa  to  brighlait  i 
Let  tUae  ears  drink  the  distant  soumk  of- freedom  and  igloryl 
For  the  S4>irit  of  Regeneratioh  is  walking tbeeMrtii>'iaid4i Trump 
ii  about  to  sound  whose  voice  is  tiiy  Mdemptioil  I    '. 

To  record  the  anisery  inflieted  on  Poland-  by  her  9WBget^op^ 
pressors  wouM  require  yoliunea'--yet  vohnnes  ImttU  ifliW0«it«^ 
told  the  half  of  then*  iniquity.  To  relate  in  any  Ahig'tilia« 
catenated  series  the  deplorable  events  thtft  praduoed^luirdes^ 
truction,  would  be  impossible  in  a  work  so  liifiited  in  --ittf 
scope  as  ours.  We  watted  to  the  Itst  moment -in  :eipec^ 
ttrtion  of  intelligence  from  the  conthnent,  for  tiie  pin^ef^ 
of  ascertaining  what  would  be  the  policy  of  the  conMe*' 
rated  chiefs  towards  the  countries  ittey  have  ao  pumfligaialy 
seized,  in  some  slight  expectation  that,  in  the  pretetif  stat^4^* 
affotr/y  PRUDBNCB  might  have  induced  them  to  rerign  pr^Mi^ 
aions  so  hurtful  to  themselves^  and  of  such  immense  servieeto 
Napolbon.  Of  these  usurpations,  however^  black  and  abomi« 
nable  a^  they  must  be,  and,  in  truth  are,  in  the  eyes  of  all,  bat 
more  especially  in  the  sight  of  ENGMSHMEN-^-^monstMHU 
and  unhallowed  as  they  must  be  in  the  contemplation  of  HeaNrea 
— ^the  retained  hold  of  Poland  is  the  Uackest,  and  the'  vilest:  -  the 
one  most  calculated  to  operate  in  ^vourof  the  EufPBiioti.  Cdm« 
mon  sense  required  that  the  liberty  of  thatfine  country  riiootlli 
in  a  juncture  like  the  present,  be  fully  and  unequtvooaHy  restond; 
The  hatred  ^  the  natives  to  the  Russians  is  of  that  fieioe  aachm^ 
relenting  kind,  that  would 'with  delight  make  themconscntto  Iha 
severest  hardships,  and  toil  everlasting,  andbuiihens  themoBtin* 
tolerable  to  any  other  nation,  so  that  the  termination  oC^smAi  «itfs 
was  theeradicationof  the  tynmny  tliey  liaT«,  forneftilyhalf  aean^ 
tary,  groaned  under.  And  can  this  surprise?  Whatweare|nraa 
ceedLng  to  relate  should  be  written  in  Moad. 

At  the  last  partition  in  1 7^^  the  Prussians  and  Rutfsklis^ailar 
tepealed  and  shameful  defeats,  frequently  'by  less  than'a^tferird  of 
their  numbers,  concentrated  their  forces  and  boro>  dowA'tqMMi 
Warsaw,  which  they  attacked  with  ^1  th\e  niMms  thtrt^war  fflid 
treachery  could  supply.  For  two  molnths they  were  iKiflkd^ftiid 
often  defeated;  tiU  at  length  an  insullrectk)^  in  that  pailncfrk^ 
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iBMfi  llffe  s<nMh|  vhish  hsd^be^n  bppropristediiy  Fmsm,  caHed 
twdk  4he  troops  of  iief  "liifer  W  suppress  it.  A  battle  subse- 
^Matly  ensued  between  the  ftus^iaiis  and-  the  forces  of  Kos^ 
wttkoy  which  the  Polish  bem  ^va9  upon  the  Verge  of  ^aifiiAg, 
wheivtt'ftftetcb^  catted  Potlindd,  deserted  his  cx)untiry  and  his 
gdaeral  at  the  monietit  of  ^success  i^-^-and,  ikiiitipg  with 
fatigae^  bleediiijg  from  an  hundred  woundv  Kosciusko  'waa 
4efartcd  and  captured.  This  crushing  of  all  his  hopes 
$o  iBisfHy  affected  hhn^  that,  it  is  sttd^  he  implored  death  at 
the  han^  of  the  Cossacks  by  whom  he  was  taken;  and  the]^ 
were  proceeding  to  aecomplisb  his  request^  when.he  was  recog-^ 
nized.  Taken  t»  Petenburgb,  he  was  fhing  into  a  wretched 
doDgeoDy  and  during  the  temainder  of  Catherine's  life  was  this 
iUttmetiia  chief  incarcerated  amid  subterranean  glooms  and 
daulps;  bis  crime^  the  defence  of  his  country  in  her  struggle 
fcMrinftepefedence.  Still  was  the  war  continued-— of  remorse* 
less  barbarity  on  the  side  of  Russia — on.that  of  Poland  of  en-' 
tbufliasticTeaislaiiee.  But  the  tide  of  misfortune  set  in  too 
atioagljr  upon  her ;  and  after  an  unprecedented  display  of  skilly 
vafauTy  and  resolution^  the  light  of  her  independence  waff 
qM0DQhed--^^i9<  for  ever«*^in  clouds  of  darkness*  Warsaw  was 
teken.  The  city  was  given  up  in  cold  blood  to  pillage  and  • 
slawgliter  by  the  Tillain  Suwarof ;  thirty  thousand  persons^  of 
either  sex,  of  all  conditions,  of  every  age,  suffered  death,  either 
by  dkect  buchery,  or  pfX)tracted  tortures.  Even  "these  hor^ 
lors  did '  not  satiate  the  demon  who  caused  them.  Thirtt 
TH€Mr&aNB  more,  who  disdained  to  yield,  were  permitted  to 
quit  di6  city,  and  afterwards  hunted  dmcn  by  Hie  Rnssiam. 
The  oopilvIa^Mm  entered  into  by  Suwarof  was  broken  by  him, 
and  the  principal  chiefs  sent  hyto  Srbcrkin  prisons.  The  king 
iUmoiie  was'imnmred  in  a  distant  fortreiftty  and  diedy^a  it  is  sup-^ 
posed,  shartbf  ajier  through  poison:  The  remainder  ^f  the 
countryxwas  then  partitiiwbii.  The  crowning  act  of  infamy 
waB  yet  to  come.  Catherine  isf^ucd  n  proclamation,  in  which 
riie-^qieidcs  of  herself  as  animated  ^^with  the  ^o^citude'<>f  a 

'tttKDBR  MOTBBR,  who  Oni^  fviskes  foT   tiie  HAPPINESS   of  het 

cKiu>lLBN,  and  finishes  this  pi^ce  of  stupid  and  infernal  cant 
1^  commanding  a  solemn  ^*  thanksgibing  to  God  in  all  tf^k 
churcheSy  for  the  bkssmgs  conferred  upon  the  Poles,"  and  or- 
detKngthal  each  of  them  should  ^<  sucear  fidelity  and' loyalty  to 
hetfintd  to  shed  tn  her  defense  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  as 
ihsjf  shoiM  answer  for  it  to  -Qod,  and  Us  terrible  judgment^  Iciss* 
ing  the  hiA^  word  and  crass  {^  thsir  SofAnir.'' 

Who  baa  not  famd  of  the  Gonfederatea  of  Banr?     Wbo^ii 
ignoiaot  of  the  skUk,  qIUm  boetfm^  diapiayed  by  thaif  Uhts^ 
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trious  Association?  Indissolubly  united  witli  thm  gloiioiif 
exploits^  the  hoirors'  oi'  Kussiati  perfidy,  of  Russian  bitf basitf, 
glare  upon  the  eycv  The  Russlasii  are  sktod — ^slaves  of  the 
vilest  description— -«L A vBs  OF  thb  soil — ^andlunre,  of  course^ 
much  aboHt  as  good  an  idea  o(  enthusiasm  as  of  genius — a 
word  that  has  no  place  in  the  dictionaries  of  Petersbyrgb.  To 
supj)ly,  in  some  measure,  the  want*  of  ardour  and  talent,  the 
Russians  had  recourse  to  enonnities  only  paralleled  in  t)ie 
reigns  of  Nero  and  Caligula,  and  the  present  ruler  of  Spain. 
A  imretch  called  D&Bwrrz  commanded  against  the  Coonede- 
rates,  and  the  proceedings  of  this  infernal  are  tl^us  sketched 
by  RuUdercy  and  alluded  to  in  a  very  ably-written  book  on  tiie 
affairs  of  Poland,^  published  at  the  period  when  the  Russian 
chief  and  his  allies  had  entered  theimpeifial  dominions;  and  not 
satisfied  with  breaking  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  was  endearouring,  by 
his  proclamations,  to  sever  the  people  of  France  iVoifi  their 
freely-elected  and  therefore  legiihnate  soverdgfi, 

**  Persons  of  rank,  who  had  capitulated  as  prisoners,  were 
butchered  by  him  in  cold  blood,  with  the  tortures  invented  in 
Jlussia  for  the  punishment  of  slaves.  Sometimes  he  bound 
them  to  trees,  and  made  them  serve  as  marks  for  the  soldiers 
to  shoot  at ;  sometimes  their  heads  were  dexterously  carried  off 
by  lancers,  as  at  a  tournament." — "Whole  companies  were 
turned  out,  with  their  hands  cut  off,  and  allowed  to  wander  up 
and  down  the  country;  and  with  a  ferocity  whoUy  inconceiv- 
able, joining  mockery  to  unheard  of  cruelty,  he  flayed  those 
miserable  victims  alive;  cutting  the  skin,  so  as  to  represent, 
with  the  flesh,  the  national  dress  of  tlic  Poles." 

Thus  did  the  Russians  act  in  l77^«  ^nd  it  may  serve  a^  an 
example  of  succeeding  atrocities  up— aye — ^up  to  the  present 
moment— the  bursting  spring,  we  have  -every  ifcason  for  be- 
lieving, of  Polish  freedom.  Poland,  says  the  sensible  writer 
from  whom  we  have  quoted,  is  ^'  parcelled  out,  confiscated, 
jobbed,*'  and  "fumed  into  money** — true — ^to  the  very  letter, 
true.  A  succes^^ful  invasion  of  Poland  by  the  French — ^an  in- 
vasion whose  effects  should*  be  permanent — ^would  be  of  talue 
incalculable  to  her  inhabitants.  But  a. mere  inroatd  and  tem- 
porary occupation  of  the  country  only  serves  to  embil|ter  their 
present  sufferings.  Whenever  l?oland  has  been  cursed  .with 
the  entrance  of  a  Russian  army,  a  commis^n  of  cprifiscdti(m 
has  been  assefhbled  as  an  ordinary  thing— -a  matter  of  course* 
From  December  1812,  till  some  time  after  the  Ab^cation, 
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(vi^  Appeal)  one  of  th^se  votf  legal  itld  beneficent  bodies  con^- 
t]hiie4  to  3it  at  Witoo  in  jiu|gmeDt!upot  tbe  conduct  o£peF9QQ» 
owing  no  alleg^tqcf  whatever  to  the  Russian  Chief,  and  who 
lyould  not  merely  have  been  jtistified^  but  have  deserved  high 
pafiegyric,  had  they  had  the  power  of  extirpating  thst  tribttnal^ 
and  eveiy  Russian  who  had  been  deuing  enough  to  set  his  m- 
h^llowed  foot  upon  Polish  ground.  The  severe  fbost  which 
overtook  Nafoubon  in  1812,  and  prevented  his  standards  from 
waviag  over  the  Kremlin  of  St.  Petersbnrgh*  as  they  had  done 
over  Uie  Kremlin  of  Moscow,  was  the  avant  cauriar  of  fresh 
disasters  to  Poland  in  every  shape  that  rapine  can  assume.  The 
system  of  domiciliary  inquisition  and  oevouring  ooniSscatioa 
wa3  practised,  after  the  retreat  of  its  Protector  from  the  PoUsh 
territory,  with  minute  and  horrid  perfection  by  the  Russiaa 
agents,  assembled  at  Wilno  in  the  name  of  Catharine's  grand- 
son. They  were  five  in  number,— persons  of  great  experience 
in  their  trade.  Before  these  worthies  all  persons  remaricable 
for  ^eir  patriotism,  known  to  have  received  French  officers  and 
soldiers  with  kindness  and  hospitality^  to  have  contributed  by 
money,  provisions,  &c.  to  their  sustenance  or  comfort^  or  sus* 

Sectedso  to  have  done;  in  fine,  all  persons  of  note  and  in- 
^  uence  not  known  to  be  traitors  to  their  country,  by  their  ab« 
ject  and  infkmous  devotion  toward  her  tyrants}  were  d^tgged 
before  the  inquisition  of  Wilno,  there  to  be  judged  and  con- 
demned— ^how  must  the  cheeks  of  Englishmen  bum  when  they 
read  it — by  the  slaves  of  their  oppressor — and  for  what?  why 
for  acting  like  men — like  patriots — ^for  acting  like  Kosciusko^ 
the  PuLAwsKis,  and  Kosakowski  !  like  the  Convspsratbs 
of  Barr— the  gallant  ZARBifBA,  and  the  illustrious  Ponia- 
TowsKi!  Defence^  was  useless.  To  be  accused  was  to  be 
convicted — to  be  convicted  was  to  be  ruined. 

To  conclude  this  hideous  pairt  of  our  subject:  since  the 
shameless  dismemberment  of  Poland,  a  system  of  rapinb  and 
RUIN— of  DBPRBssioN  AND  INSVLT — ^has  been  regulailv  orga- 
nized and  acted  upon  toward  that  unhappy  country.  That  sys- 
tem began  With  a  woman  who  was  a  disgrace  to  her  sex — to  the 
rank  she  tuwrped:  nor  do  we  know  of  any  mitigation  of  th^  isin 
efiectually  and  radically  performed  by  Alexander  the  Blessed 
Every  means  has  beep  devised  and  put  into  practice  to  dry  up 
the  sources  of  her  prosperity,  to  blast,  to  shnvel^  and  consume. 
Tyranny  has  set  its  wite  to  work  to  devastate  and  permanent^ 


•  Sv  oontpktdy  wis  Mitamdre  k  Magmmime  p^rtasdtd  thaX  hi*  eapiltl  of 
tiieNem  wouM  be  X0f§k§niHd,  Hutt  his  cowmge  b«4  ^»s^n>tmted  the  funulure 
q/t  hii  pttlaoe,  &c.  to  be  lemoved  to'Arcbui^l,  wbitW  he  wm  prepi^riii|:  to  fly. 
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imponrerish  the  landupon  which itsetito  ftngs^^^-^and,  acting  tihe 
part  of  the  boa  cmsUidar  toward  its  prey^,  Russia,  after 
crushing  Poland  wilhin  the  countless  involutions  of  her  an- 
widdy  despotism,  has  shed  upon  her  the  lubrication  of  dele* 
ntad  oppression,  for  a  purpose  she  now  thinks  accomplished 
i*«-to  draw  in  and  swallow  by  d^tees  the  victim  of  her  cruelty 
—her  treachery.  l^he  great  men  of  PolaDd*--*her^  distin*- 
guished  patriots— -have  almost  all  disappeared :  and  their  lands,. 
■  llieir  property — ^why,  they  are  Russian.  Her  merchants,  her 
bankers,  her  artizans,*  ase  nearly  all  extirpated:  and  every 
thing  has  been  rooted  up  and  destroyed  that  spoke  of  Polish 
freedom  and  prosperi^^  Deep,  and  long,  and  broad^  indeed^ 
are  her  woun(b— but  like  those  of  the  companions  of  Muham^ 
med  in  heaven,  the  day  will  come,  we  trust,  ^^  when  they  shall 
Ibe  resplendent  as  vermilion,  and  odoriferous  es  musk.'V 

What  we  have  said  upon  this  topic  is  sufficient  to  shew  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  at  any  rate,  should  have  been  the 
conclusion  of  the  calamities  of  Poland:  Humanity  pleaded  for 
it«^ustice  demanded  it— Prudence  counselled  it— and  the 
Earth  expected  it.  Crushing  and  stupendous  as  have  been  the 
effects  of  the  Geryon-like  tyranny  under  which  she  has  writhed, 
still  have  they  not  been  sufficiently  so — and,  we  think,  nev^r 
can  be-^as,  in  any  degree,  to  abate  that  ardent  patriotism  and 
,  thirst  for  liberty,  imited  with  a  relentless  hatred  of  hi&  savage 
tyrants,  that  burn  in  the  %'eiy  heart's  core  of  a  true  Pole.  He 
is  always  ready,  at  the  call  of  any  one  who  has  the  power  of  as- 
sisting him,  to  start  up  in  arms  for  the  holy  cause  of  liis  coun- 
try— and  is  profuse  of  his  blood  and  his  treasure  t  for  such  a 
person>  in  such  a  cause,  to  an.  extent  scarcely  to  be  conceived 
by  the  eulogists  of  the  Mo^pianimous  and  Blessed  Alexa»ider» 
Always  have  the  Poles  betih  enthusiastically  attached  to  Napo- 
jLBoi<^*-«lways  have  they  clung  to  his  Majesty's  standaxd  as  the 
rallyinff  sign  of  their  nation,  ^^m  prosperity,  in  adversitit,  on 
ihejmd  ^  battle,  in  council,  on  tlie  throne,  and  in  exjjlb," 
Poles  smrrounded  the  imperial  person  with  their  unclun^fd  and 
inpoiruptible .  fidelity — ^their  voluntary  homage — and,  life-Jong 
obedience.  At  Friedland  the^  fought  for  liis  Imperial  Majesty 
and  POLANP !  Poniatowski  perished  at  hmug  in  tjke^  same 
cause — ^Disaster  after  disaster  still  found  the  Poles  linked  with 
the  destinies  of  the  Emperor — Saxons^  Wirtembuirgheiv»  B^Ta- 


•  See  the  '*  JppeaV 

f  Prince  Poniatowski  comn^ndet)  ON^  hundred  tjiou^and  Poles  under  the 
Emperor.  From  the  Pachy  of  Warsaw  alone  his  Iin(>erial  Majesty  oht^ed 
oeiAy  TWELVE  Mn.Liio98  sreauKa  in  a  few  months.  .     . 
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rians,  deserted  the  eii^lcs  ofHtM^  who  h^'.transfonkied their 
Electors  intb  KTNQs~but  severest  nurfoiiunes  onfjr  served  to  : 
displaj-  the  fidelity  of  Us  Polish- troops  ia  sitoogier  and  more'  bril- 
liant coIotir»-^and**-«wrhen  compelled  by  Ae- coward  treachery 
of  Hagnsa  and  CastigUone  to  retire  awhile  from  hfi-Augu^lt 
Station-i-^Poie^accxnnpamed  hini  to^  and  ^arded^faiin  in,  his 
temporaiy  retreat. 

AH  th«r,  and  its  caus^^  were  fuHy  and  clearly  known  tb  tbe 
Russian  Raler.    Thaft  person  most  haVe  been  awave  that  t&b 
talisman  that  bound  the  Poles  to  Napol'eon  was  composed  of 
the  tivo  most  fK)weffuI  feelings  in  the  human  heart — disdain  of 
an  anCliority  forced  upon  them^-^-and  bitter  animosity  excited  tiy 
the  brataKty  with  which  that  authority  had  been  exercised. 
The  knowledge  of  this^  combined  with  the  very  unsettled  and 
agitated  static  of  France  when  it  ceased  to  be  an  Bwtpire-^tHe 
existence  of  Napolbon,'  and  the  possibility  of  fais  re^ascending- 
the  thMne;  abo¥e  sAl)  perhaps^'the  consideration  ttiat  the  fim- 
peror's  dethmnement  would  Aaturaliy  appiiar  to  dhe  Poles  .a$  ail 
erent  fetri  to'all  their  hopes  of  freedom— withdut  eOnsiderin^ 
the  strengttiened  «laim— -if  any  thing  could  strengthen  their 
t!)aim-^to  a  fitfll  tmequivoeal  restoration  of  all  their  rights  as  a 
nation'-'^waving  all  notions  of  justice,  and  merely  loo^ng  upon 
4t  as  a  casein  which  prudence,  expediency,  ahd  ealccdationi^er^ 
to  be  the  arbitrators— we  say,  that  confining  euarselves'  tor  t'he 
mere  cold  propriety  of  the  thing  politically  spealcing,  it  was  by 
fio  means  necessary  that  the  Russian  rtiler  should  have  possess- 
ed the  genius  of  a  MachiaveHi  to-have  seen  that  the  re*union  of 
th^  mangled  members  of  Poland,'  and  its  re-establi^ment-  as  a 
■sovereign  state,  was  b  meref  act  of  decency  in  the  ^^UberafoUrs 
cf  Europe*^ — a  thing  to  be  looked  for,  and  entitled  to  no  great 
pnase  when  performed,  but  whose  omission  would  be  a  species 
^f  tacit  lam))oon,  theitiore  disgraceful  firora  its  being  ^self^in*; 
scribed— ^an  act  whose  non-peiformanoe  would  exasperate  the 
Pbles  beyond  measure,  and  teach  them  to  look  toWand  Euba  as 
the  K«WiA  of  th^  disregardted  wishes,  and  blasted  hopes;   The 
ffrisft)Hu^  of  Napoleon  in  1813  re-'bivolvoi  the  Potes  in  all 
the  horrors  of  ati  oppretaion,  the 'more  intolerable  asfi  it  <^hie 
iOtef  k  period  of*  comparative  liberty^    The  Abdication  of  the 
Brnpetor  ought  to- 4iave  been  the  prelude  to  their  tibem^n. 
Thi^  is  a  ^o«md»8ntd  4tidfts|Mri^le  eonclusion;    It  is  wis^y-  de^ 
tennined  by  Aofidence^  thsrt;  ibjnstice  sbalMay.the  foundations 
of  its  own  disgmce  and  fPunisbment.    Having  considered  the 
conduct  of  Russia  towards  Poland;  having  proved  that,  since 
the  campaign  of  Moscow^  <4rocities  haVe  been  .committed  on 
^  citizens  almost  equal  to*  flMwe  prattised  by  the  ageks  of 
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Catharine-f-we  have  now  only  to  applyihe  prineiplta  which  de«* 
fluoe  tbemttl  ves  from  a  syvtem  of  tynuiny  on  the  one  sidet  and 
the  other  of  abbonrexice.  The  Poles,  afil^  the  Ab4icatioii^ 
were  left  to  groan  under  the  gaUing  weight  of  Russian  cfaaiBs-rt 
their  Biisexy»  in  all  ita  ramifications^  rendeied  apparently  pevi' 
manent  hy  the  very  parties  who  had  be^  preaching  the  edi-^ 
fying  lessons  of  universal  freedom  and  phUanthropyii!*rr*that 
event  which  wi|s  proclaimed  the  haxbinger  of  ibt .  MUle* 
niumj  only  contributed  to  confirm  a  state  of  things  ,abomi« 
nable  beyond  imagination  in  the  sight  of  HIM^  who  lov«th 
justice  and  righteousness-^-and  in  whose  balance  aretwoigfaed 
the  Ftoud  Ones  of  the  Earth.  What  has  been  the  eonse%uence 
of  this  glaring  aberration  already?  Nafolbov  reta^M^xv-^aid 
Poland  is  in  arms.  Yet^  strange  infatuation !  this  is  the  mo^ 
ment  in  which  Alexander  deems  it  politic  to  give  tbe.last  blow 
to  any  expectations  of  Polish  liberty,  from  hinu  He  deelarea 
himself  Kmg  of  Poland  I  With  as  much  riighjt  might  he .  have 
declared  himself  King  of  England^  At  the  very  aM>ment  when 
all  his  forces,  and  more  than  all,  are  required  to  act  against 
France^  he  imposes  upon  himself  the  absdute  necessity  of 
maintsdning  an  immense  army  in  Poland ;  and^  while  he  fofxn3 
one  of  a  confederacy  professedly  arrayed  against  a.  sovereign 
whom  be  and  his  coadjutors  style  an  Usurper,  giMes^Umsetf, « 
most  sho^Jung  and  ominous  ea(am|ple  oi  aggravated .  usucpatiipn,. 
—a  mcNTtal  s^  to  all  ^nfidenoe  m  the  professions  of  himself 
and  his  allies.  The  present  state  of  Poland  is  a  towei4ifs)Kfiength. 
to  Nafqlbon*  As  W  as  it  regards  tbp  wa|>  considered,  betvei^ 
France  and  Russia,  we  venture  to  predict  Hhat  it  wiU  be  seen 
operating  witb wonderful  energy;  and  that^ combined -witbtbe 
deep  dissatisfactimi  on  tb^  part  of  Sweden  soi^e. with  tbelo^ 
of  Finlimd,  witb  the  indignation  of.  P^duduoI^  on  th^^polialjon 
of  I^orway J  ^tba  insun]i^(i9nary  spirit  .of  JPoland'Wil)  sow«tb<& 
seeds  of  a  inightyi^id  final  ferment,  landtlpirow  iQealouIable.im^ 
pediments.in  the  way  of  tha  con|edi9cate9« 

We  have  tp^tiai^  th^  names  of  Sweden^  and.DeMwrlu 
These  a^  objects  of  consideiable  delicacy,,  and,  the  Arst  ump? 
especially,  of  an  iwjpoitanee  not  v/sry  clearly  ov«genmUy}W4eiy- 
stood,  Thejr  are  tb«  northern  lampaitS'  of.  Emope  f ,  #md  whM 
}t  IS  reOefrted  that  tho  very  ticklish,  ftfte  o£  HpUwd^and JMU 
gium  maizes  it  not  improbable  tlMt  ^Ki  ooestnf  Ai^m^fllliy^  in 
no  long  time,  be  extended  to  thaTe^Lel,  it  wiU,  W  4hi«Hiibe 
acknowledge  by  ^reasonaUo  petsmts.  ihat  ti|^  adherence  f4 
those  states  to  the  alliance  sgainat  Na|io4JK>v  wilWiA  that  j^a«% 
become  m^^e  dubious  than  ^me  po^itii^iani  anei  at  {tee^rat  JAr 
dined  ^  admits   How  is  tb»  iPw^vn  Pmce  4kf  Sv^edipn  4k^ 
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posed?  Ha»  mj  tUng^traivqpived'Teilativeto  the^tebates^bf  the 
>*  '  CMgress  likely- 4o  iBdaee»«erfo«s  reflectiont  Iti  the  mind*  e>£^  hid 
Boy^  HigknesB  ?  Is  it  -verif  probable  thsft '  \vt  woald  cctfitider 
the  everthrow of  Namuon  us  »i evonf  thebm  titilebliiited^f^y 
eimufo  the  Ibmne  of  Sweden  16  Cbarussi  Jbah  nnd  hi»  i  pt»^ 
terky^^'or  k  it  pa/ec^  impi^ssible  that  he  shouM  cohtem^lKtv^' 
an  aUiance  with  -the  Emperor  as  his  only  security  agtdnst^^the 
retum  of  GvsUtus  the  Pilgrim  f  The  King  of  DeniAafk  totx^ 
we-apprehendy  is  not  a  person  on  whose  ftniness  the  con£ede'» 
rates  can -put  any  strong  reliance.  His  Majesty  is  a  prudent 
genthnoan^  and  may  perhaps  think  it  not>a!tog«1^riiehieto 
conneol  himself  too  closely  with  pereons  through  wliose^  exces- 
sive benevoience  he  has  been  rdieved  from  the  fatJgne*  of  go^ 
vemio^'  Norway.  We  cannot^  at  present,  spare  either  '-the 
time  or  Ae  space  tiiat  would  be  required  to  devdope  thef\'hole 
of  our  'Speculations  on  the  above  ynteresting  personages  c^but 
thns  mvch  we  venture  to  assert,  viz*  that  whatever  the  Brussels, 
Gennan,  and  Treasury  Journals,  may  say  to  the  cotitrary,  no 
SiMedish  Of  £^isb  troops  will  form  part  of  the  allied  forces, 
any  mote  than  their  ranks  wiU  be  itcruited  from  the  exaspfentt*- 
ed'and  inanrgent  pcq>ulati0n  of  Poland. 

As  far  as  the  RBsrroitATiolf  regards  Russia,  we  hate  nothing 
further 'material  to  say.  Some  p<Mnts  relative  to  the  Ottoman, 
we  m^hl  indeed  msdce  some  observations  upon,  in  conjunction 
with  some  other  topics  which  have  been  the  source  of  a  Utttl^ 
bickering  between  the  members  of  the  Congress ;  but;  asr  the 
KsBTonATioM  appears  -  to  promise  the  'settlement  of'  thes6 
matters-^^-and  eadi  party  seems  toleraMy  disposed  t^y-makea 
tempevary  sacriSee  ef  his  ckimsy  in  points  where  they  tiiingle 
or^ppPOKimate  too  cto^ii^ly,'  to  ehable  them  toovercoifnethcir 
*  former  conqueror,  we  shall  postpone  theSr con»deration  toa 
period'  whHi-  we  sht^  have  it  in  our  power  to  do  them  fuller 
'  justice^  than  the  mighty  themes  we  are  now  iKiseosstn^  will 
possibly  allow.  We  are  weU  awiu'c  that  there  id'  no  poitiotr  of 
our  geiiieral  subject  that -does  not  abound  t^h  matters  of'  the 
hif^lmt  *aiid  most  interesting  nature ;-  -  but  restricted  as  we  are^ 
it  iS'Stflicely  poisiUe  for  us  to  do  more  than  present  tb^  leado- 
with  ti^very  Mnt  outline  of  the  larger  and  moit  iihposhig 
featwcji'  ef  the  politicid"  canvass,  ''We'^hall  now  consider  in 
what  'nitoner  Prassia  ir affected  by  NAFOLBoi<r's  rcassumptlon 
of  thepiffple.    ••         "  '-    -  ' 

In  tte  first  plaoie^iM^wffl  miedoe  a  lew  general  (4>^erVafions. 
Prasiia  does  not  ap^bar  destined,  efther  through  theimtlonai 
chtfactciMtsi  g««Jgra()hiett!  posHioft  and  conformation,^  or  the 
mMt  of  its  goveroBBielit^  to*  make  any  t^  important  and 
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dazzling  figure  on  the  theatre  of  Europe*  Thcp^ple  (we  «ic«v 
elude  the  Polish  part  of  the  popediitioiiy)  are  vialnraMy-  neither 
vivacious  nor  reflective,  neither  cntetprising  nor  aolid.  ^TUey ' 
ore  almost  equally  strangiers  to  the  sober  wisdom  of  age  AM 
the  heroicr  ardour  of  youth.  Of  Aetr  intdleetuMl  rank  macmg 
ihe  nations,  ^ve  do  nnt  concerve  ounsekefi  anthdkised.  Co  qpeak 
in  gkrw'iDg  terms.  Compared  even  \¥ithw  their  neighbours  <«€ 
Germunyj  the  I^'ussians  wUl  be  found  inferior  to  a  people  fietrer 
conspicuous  for  their  genius.  Gcnnaity  ia  OTerspraad '  with 
universities ;  a()onnds  in  schools  and  seminorieiv  ^^)  whila 
the  names  of  SchiUer,  Wieland^  and  Kiopst<K?k,  are  nilber'  tm 
be  mentioned  as.  exquisrlc  exceptions  to  their  gedeni'  wmt  of 
imaginative  talent,  than  as  splendid  instances^)  their poaacs* 
sion  of  it,  it  is  just  to  cqnfess,  that  to  the  luborioi»  studfesy  and 
patient  investigation  of  her  physicians,  cheinisiC5,'natiml  pMI»* 
sophers,  and  mathematicians,  Europe  is  indebted  Ibr  b  pr^- 
gious  portion  of  the  knowledge  she  at* present  poase^dea  in 
6ome  of  the  most  usefttl  and  profound  branehes  of  acnenot. 
Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  except  €opemicus^haaprodo<!e«l 
no  name  of  extraordinary  lustre ;  nor  added  mureh*  to  the  lite- 
rary and  scientific  treasures  of  Europe.  Ncsthcr  has  'sheahont 
in  the  field  of  politics,  if  we  exclude  d>e  pcriodiof  thegreat  Fre- 
deric's reign,  since  which  she  has  gradually  relapsed  into  iher 
former  political  insignificance.  The  situation  andeompositioR 
of  the  Prussian  tcnritoriesf  are  any  thing  but  auspicious  to  plans 
of  national  greatness:  The  extent  cMf-  coast  is  small,  and  its 
northern  position  giv^  it  no  peculiar  vdyantages,  either' in  i  a 
Cixnmercial  or  political  point  of  viem.  Dantzie,  Memel^  and  a 
few  other  places,  have,  it  is  true,  sometliifig  Uke  a  tnide ;  tml 
the  neighbourhadd  of  Holland  anif  the  Hanse  towns,  mnm^^p^ 
cially  Hamburgh,  must  for  a  longtime  stand  nmtoriaily'in  the 
way. of  IVuisian  commerce ;  'and  it  is  only  by« •^'ery  slow  pro- 
gression, and  under  a  civil  and  not  ti  tnilitary  gotemitiiMt^'thiit  - 
any  rational  expectations  can  he  dntertained'of  .sieeitig  'Prussia 
acquire  a  respectable  rank  among  the  ^cdmmefeial nsftim^  4t 
Europe.  Secbndly^  there  arc  but  few  fsHifited  'plMts  siithe 
Prussian  ooast,-  and  the  AciHty  with*  which  Rwsih  Itani'thtt 
east,  or  Fnmce  firom  the  west,  (penetrating  through  BelgiMiy 
Holland,  Hanover,  and  M ecklonburgv  widi  as  kittle  em;tual 
opposition  as  heretofore,)  could  <pour  4heir  trooptiiato'the 
heart  of  the  country,  clearly  shews  that  the  Tei^  hast' hnetif 
conduct  foi  Prussia  to  adopt  and  aMde  by  Is,  to  keq)  on  as 
good  terms  as  she  can  widi  Framreand  Russia^  anA^udsosly 
avoid  betraying  a  disposition  in  tb6' least  amfailicHis.'  -Hen 
should  be  a  modest  andfetning  priisy>  for  asyet-she  haa 
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aoareely  f^  aS  ihe  elemcfit^tOTpolttieftl  grandeur  $  and  the  mi- 
litary ualHtrQioC  ^er,gov.eniiQent>  (wiuch  tinder  a  sovereign  like 
Nij«B0L9QH>  or^he  grbat  F«.BDBaic>  might  fo^ce  her  into  facti- 
tifius  aikd  uDomeDlaiy  splendour)  while  it  Iceeps  the  national 
energieain^uaiUcfting  subjection  to  the  despotic  will  of  the 
monarchy*  tbat  monaKh  being  by  no  means  martially  given^ 
ocuahes  the  people  without  exalting  the  state ;  and  thus  Prussia 
presents  the  aingular  spectacle  of  aooimtry,  in  which^  though 
the  government  is  ^otiUtaryy.  the  sovereign  is  unwarlike;  a 
country  which,  whiW  it  should  carefully  k^p  aloof  from  wars^ 
her- territoiy  being  so  penetrable  by  .either  of  the  three  great 
powers^  the  £inpirei  Austria^  or  Russia:^8  one  of  the  foremost 
ta«Bg»go.in  hostilities,  which  we  have  little  or  no  hesitation  in 
predicting '  will  terminate  in  her  utter  disccmifiture  and  final 
dependaace  on  the  Empire^ 

The  demeamour  of  Prussia  since  the  Abdication  is  stamped 
with  thegrosae^t  evidence  <of  unprincipled  ambition — the  most 
une%uivo€al  totiiinoiiieS'.Qfrpusillanimous  rapacity*  The  con- 
duct of  »Rttisiar*?t/^%5  m  not  immediately  confirming  to  Poland* 
the  liberty  bestowed  by  Napolson  ;  and,  secondly^  in  decreeing 
berperpetual' slavery^  under  the  insulting  pretence  of  erecting 
her  iftto  a  separ^  hingdo«g^-^was  certainly  bad  enough,  and 
alone  sufficient  to  prove  bow  insincere  was  the  worsliip  osten^ 
sibly  seniuliared  at  the  shrine  of  Freedom  by  the  youngest,  least 
hackneyed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  tl>e  most  powerful  of 
the  oonfcderated  ^<iLi&eratar«4"  bat  it  was  left  to  Prussia  to 
shew  hofw  very  possible  it  wa^  t<^  present  fresh  examples  of 
usiirpatioKi^iat  the  very; moment  o£,  an^thematijsing  its  asserted 
practice  in  France;  and  while.  declaiuMng  against  the  tyranny 
and  ambition  of  NAPOi.Bo^,  to  meditate  pne  of  the  m(ist  flagrant 
^ialioQs./of:  ordinary  justice  wi^  ^hich.the  page  of  history  is 
stained.  Instead.of  begi^ntiig  the  work  of  Restoration,  instead, 
of  abandoning  her  iniquitovi^  b^U  of  Poland ;  unwarned  by  the 
gencr^  manifestation  aJi^ong  tfa^c.i^tions  :«£  the  new  political 
lights-  which,  while  they  aided  the  wai:  agaj^i&t  Napojleon,  the 
naiera  theoaselves  •  had  been.  so.  zealous  in  diffusing,  Prussia 
laid  ah«os£  an  immediate!  qlaim  to  .new  acquisitions  of  territory, 
attd^nol  eon|«i9t  wjth.  h^viag  aided  in  the^  murder  of  Polish 
Freedom,  was  eager  to  distinguish  herself  as^  the  assassin  of 
Saxom  Independ^noev  Wheii,  ihe  jwf iod  at  which  jkhiis  shock- 
ing ..attack  iq^on  the  moat  sacred  sights  of  a  whole  people 
took  plaoe.is  duly  Qon^dWi^d {/when  it  is  oonsidered  after 
what  evmts^  and  by-  what  party y  it  has  been  cpnsumfnated  > 
a  9iore  di^g^jMtji:igj  and  cc^d'blooded  infraeti^^^  of  aU  the 
ppia^ples  of  4right  eaonot  pp$^bly  b^  im^ined*    Tk^  Qm^ 
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federates  had  set  forth  in  their  proclamations  that*  thejf 
fought  for  Universal  Liberty — ^for  the  re-establishment  of  vii**- 
tuous  principles,  and  the  restoration  of  all  their  rights  to  every 
nation  of  Enrope ;  for  this  professed  purpose  they  cross  the 
Rhinc^  after  consecrating  their  declaration  in  the  jmsence  of 
heaven;  by  accident  or  trbachery  their  point  b  carried;  and^ 
Napoleon  dethroned^  they  assemble  at  Vienna  to  realise,  so  the 
world  expects,  the  promises  so  solemnly  and  sacredly  given-^ 
such  is  the  period  in  which  Pmssia  resolves^  with  the  consent 
of  the  other  parties^  to  crush  the  freedom  of  Saxony  as  she  had 
helped  to  crush  that  of  Poland,  and  to  self--a(\judicate  the  whole 
of  her  territory  with  the  consent  of  the  ^^foisest^  most  vnteUi^eni 
and  virtuous''  of  plenipotentiaries,  the  politest  of  ambassadors, 
and  the  cream  of  ministerial  talent,  morality,  and  magnanimity, 
— the  British  Ulysses — ^my  Lord  Vbcount  Castlereagh.  An 
additional  act  of  atrocity  is  imparted  to  this  very  vile  act,  when 
it  is  reflected  that  the  desertion  of  the  Saxons  at  tiie  battle  of 
Leipsig  gave  the  first  great  turn  in  fevonr  of  the  confederate 
chiefs,  enabled  them  to  penetrate  into  France,  and  by  a  closer 
communication  with  Rcigtisa,  so  to  profit  by  the  peiidy,  now 
clear  as  the  noon-day  sun,  of  that  liege-sefvant  of  Napoleon, 
as  to  venture  under  the  walls  of  Paris  so  utterly  unprovided  with 
cannon,  ammunition,  &c.  that  had  that  person  performed  his 
duty  to  his  country,  **  France,  tn  1814,  must  luive  bec&me  the 
grave  qfher  devastators.'* 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  accumulated  injustice  tliat  dis- 
tinguished the  usurpation  of  Saxony — at  least  the  usurpation 
of  the  better  half  of  that  kingdom— that  the  wh<rfe  has  not 
been  sacrificed,  is  evidently  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  an  imagi- 
nary policy.  Now  what  is  the  pretence,  at  once  feeble  and  m- 
suiting,  upon  which  this  spoliation  is  founded  ?  why,  that  the 
50VBRBIGN  of  Saxony,  endowed  with  the  rboajl  TrrLB  by  the 
Empbror  of  theFRBNCH,  and  in  various  other  ways  greatly  in- 
debted to  that  monarch's  generosity,  has  always  been  zealously 
active  in  the  cause  of  his  illustrious  benefiietor,  and  embraced 
every  possible  opportunity  of  evincing  his  gratitude.  Thus  an  In- 
dependant  monach  is  to  have  half  his  dominions  wrested  from  him 
for  the  exercise  of  that  undoubted  right  which,  in  his  sovereign 
capacity  he  possesses,  of  forming  allumces  with  foreign  powers, 
and  preserving  that  line  of  policy,  which  he  deems,  rightly  or 
not,  the  most  advantageous  to  his  states,  and  the  most  honour* 
able  to  himself— f^r  not  quitting  him  whom  it  would  have  been 
infamous  to  desert — ^for  not  breaking  every  tic  of  honour— 
every  bond  of  obligation — and  jotning  a  confederacy  agatnstf  a 
,  monarch  who  had  been  his  poUtical  creator.    Beally,  when  we 
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reflect  who  is  the  party  profithig^  or  expecting  to  profit,  by  this 
act  of  oppression,  ^od  who  are  those  through  whose  unrepugnant 
acquiescence  alone  it  could  have  been  perpetrated^  with  whose 
solentn  and  deliberate  consent  it  has  been  eommitted,*  our  . 
whole  mind  is  divided  between  horror  and  ridicule.    But  aaya 
Prussia,  '*  True  it  is  that  we  ?uid  our  allies  have  been,  fightings 
for  the  INDEPBNDBNCK.  OF  EuRopE — a'  charming  hoax  to  be 
sure — and  by  the  adroit  management  of  that  alluring  phrase^ 
and  a  little  d^h  of  treachery,  have,  at  last,  succeeded  in  de-* 
throning  the  sovereign  to  whose  forbearance  we  aQ  owe  our 
crowns.    To  shew  the  deep  sense  we  entertained  of  bis  gene** 
rosity,  we  deprived  him  of  Jiis^  and,  to  prove  to  the  whole  world 
how  magnanimous^  consistent,  and  liberal  we  were,'  refrained 
^  from  burning  Paris,  because  it  would  have  infaliibly  lighted  us 
to  destruction  ;  eqtered  into  a  regular  treaty  with  Napolbom 
as  Empehor,  immediately  ^ter  we  had  declared  in  the  face  oi 
all  Europe  that  we  would  have  nothing'  to  say  to  *^  Napo- 
LEOK^Bz^napart^y^  and  guaranteed  to  our  former  conqueror 
— ^him  to  whorii  Ive  owe  every  league  of  our  territories— tihfl 
secure  and  sovereign  possession  of  the. mighty  and  magid'^ 
ficent  Elba.      Now,  having  accomplished  the  main  part  of  our 
precious  scheme,  let  us  set  to  work,  and  see  what  we  can  do 
with  Napoleon's  Allies.     It  is  necessary,  however,  dear  col- 
leagues, to  use  as  much  circumspection  in  our  plans  as  pos- 
sible— for,  to  further  the  execution  of  our  darling  scheme,  the 
French  Emperor's  overthrow,  we  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
catechism  of  Liberty  for  arguments  against  a  RepuU^ean  Hero 
— and  with  what  a  grace  those  delightful  doctrines  issued  fromovir 
imperial  and  royal  mouths — how  dexterously  we  kept  Polai^d^ 
and  FMdndj  and  Hanover,  &c.  &c,  out  of  sight,  all  the  nations 
can  tell.     Catdd  anv  thing  be  more  entertaining  than  to  behold 
three  9f  ^  the  most  despotic  rulers  in  Christendom  (peirsons  who 
had  been  all  their  lives  fighting  against  libe^rty,  and  striving  to 
war  down  iall  liberal  thinking)  making  wry  faces  against  Napo^ 
LEON,  for  his-^tyratiny  or^et  tyrants — and  setting  up  a  hue  and 
anjr^o  not  laugh,  rtiy  August  Friends  !-^dbout  "  Liberty  and 
Independence,  and  the  rights  of  nations/'     A  fine  game  it  cer- 
tainly was,  and  Europe  W{^  never,  perhc^,  bamboozled  in 
such  a  high  style  before.     If  we  can  but  contrive  to  make  the 
drama  conclude  as  brilliantly  as  it  began,  we  shall  do  t<derably 
well ;  and  "provide  for  the  security  of  our  throiles  for,  at  least, 
a  century  to  come.    To  manage  this  cleverly,  we  must  profisis 

*  S«e  the  Kin^  ol  Sttony'B  Letter  pf  indignant  aod  moumfbl  Reaimciation  tn 
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toact  HpoB  the  same  boautifiil  principles^  that  have  equbled  o^ 
to  assenoble  in  this  gay  axui  elegant  city ;  th^  focus  of  German 
urbanity,    German  honesty,    and  German  morality.      N»w, 
listen !  Napoleon  is  overthrown^  and  his  allies  nuist^  as  many 
as  we  can  get  within  our  clutchesi  share  the  same  fate— that  i$ 
a  seUled  point.    But,  we  must  seem  to  act  in  conformity  with 
OUT  former  declarations,  and  pay  a  nomnal  respect  to  thq  prin* 
ciples  we  have  been  so  loudly  proclaiming  during  the  past  year^ 
fbr  the  people  of  Europe  are  becoming  inconveniently  saga- 
oious,  and  our  usurpations  must  have  as  little  the  air  of  tyran- 
nic seizure  as  possible.     You  will  better  understand  me,  per- 
hapsj  if  I  keep  to  the  point  in  which  /  am  so  justly  and  pecu- 
liarly interested^  and,  comprehending  the  manner  in  which  I 
propose  to  appropriate  to  myself  the  dominions  of  bis  SaKpa 
Majesty--^  the  whole  so  much  the  better^^you  will  probably 
dp  me  the  honour  to  establish  it  ^  the  model  of  your  own  il- 
lustrious designs.    Saxony  is  a  great  favourite  with  me — ^is  a 
fine  country<-«-productive  and  populous**full  of  all  sorts  of 
things  agreeable  to  aBrandenburgh  palate^  and  i^,  bc^des,  con- 
veniently situate  for  my  political  purposes — then,  too,  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  our  cause  by  the  Saxons  them.selves  call  out^^ 
aloud  for  a  recompense  proportionate  to  the  benelit  received; 
they  .have  been  fighting  with  us  for  the  re-establisliment  of — 
Freedom!  and  the  cause  in  which  they  combated  dearly  shows 
the  nature  of  the  jreward  to  which  tliey  are  entitled : — they  fought 
for  Jreedomf  but  their  sovereign  fought  for  Nafoubon.     Let 
Nafojlbon's  fate,  then,  be  the  fate,  of  FitEDERic- Augustus, 
.  and  let -Saxony  be  incorporated  with  the  states  of  Frederic- 
William.    Then  will  she  participate  the  united  blessings  of  a 
paiemal  government,  Prussian  philanthropy,  and  Liberty,  (in 
whose  honour  I  intend  to  erect  a  temple  at  Warsaw^  with  the 
concurrence  of  my  august  alUe:$  of  Russia  and  Austria}*    J^y  a 
deolaratioU' embracing  these  points — upraising  to  the  s^ies  .the 
msi  and  devoted  courage  displayed  by  the  Saxons  in  the  Gpod 
CoMsey  and  inveighing  bitterly  against  their  monarch  as  the 
partisan  of  Napojlbon  and  despotism,  I  expect  to  so  delude,  the 
whole  people  as  that  they  shall  almost  soUdt  the  union  upoi^ 
wliich^  allow  me  to  say,  I  am  irrevocably  determined.    Such  is 
the  way,  August  Friends^  in  which  I  propose  to  act  with  Sax- 
ony— a  mode  perfectly  in  harmony  with  all  our  forager  prc^ 
eeedings,  and  than  which  I  do- not.  think  yourselves  can  adopt 
a  bettec  with  respect  to  some  other  states  which  I  i^pcehend 
you  are  anxious  to  include  within  tlie  boundaries  of  your  own 
free  and  admirably-governed  dominions.  .  The  ruin  of  tiie 
Saxon  Monarchy  besides,  is  an  essential  part  of  our  general 
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plan.  As  a  moharch  by'WrfR,  We  tnfg-'ht,  irideed/ftat^ b^en  ht- 
dfaied  to  treat  him  ttith  Ien?ty^^"btit  then  hi^  staunch  adherence 
to  Napoleon,  a  SoVereign"  sprung  from,  and  BtKctBD  by,  the  ^ 
FEOPLB,  alters  the  case ;  fenders  him  an  object  of  extreme  ab* 
hortience  to  z\V  h^ttmaies^  and  points  him  out  as  absolntely  , 
tmflt  to  contirrtte  a  member  of  the  (hfps.  The  Peopk  indeed !  " 
what  have  we  to  do,  what  have  we  ever  Md  t&  do  wJth  the 
People.  It  is  all  very  well  to  lead  them  in  a  noose,  and  occa- 
sionallj^  drop  into  their  ears  a  few  words  about  *'  jFVcedom,*' 
and  **'jtistlce,"  and  ^^rnoralityy*^  when  they  serve  any  temporary 
purpose  of  our  6wn— but  I  need  not  inform  you,  August 
Friends!  that  all  we  understand,  or  ever  srhall  understand,  by 
ftiose  terms  is,  that  their  seasonable  employment  arables  us  to 
rivet  fiaster  those  chains  of  slavery  which  we  hate  so  happily 
bound  round  the  limbs  of  our  respective  subjects — ^to  commit 
acts  of  the  ^ossest  and  most  wanton  Injustice,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment we  are  professing  the  most  edifVing  reverence  for  up- 
right printSple — ^and  to  pactise,  with  a  grace  that  is  the  oflF- 
spring  of  lotig  Wabit,  the  moit  revolting  immoralities,  while  the 
ettlo^rmns  of  our  own  virtue  are  vibrating  on  our  tongues.  Let 
us  be  faithful  to  ourselves,  and  one  another,  and  there  can  be 
Kttle  doubt  but  that  this  interesting  system  may  be  established 
.  upon  very  firm  foundations.  The  conduct  of  our  illustrious 
ancestors  toward  Polanix  must  be  the  model  of  ours.  Why 
was  that  country  dismembered  ?  •  why,  Imt  btecause,  though  a 
kingdom^  the  monarchy  was  e/^ftre.  Had  it  been  an  'hereditary 
royalty,  the  scheme  of  partition  would  never  h&ve  been  con- 
ceived :  but  that  there  should  exist -in  Eoirope  a  splendid  throne 
open  to  the  pretensions  of  popular  candidates,  was  a  thing 
quite  as  provoking  to,  and  asHttle  to  be  endured  by,  our  august 
and  n^ftfeott^  progenitors;  the  then  legitimates,  to  the  estabU^h- 
ment  of  the  BuoNApAnTrtE  ^vnasty  in  Prance,  and  Spain,  and 
Holland,  and  Italy,  and  Germany,  was  lately  to' us  hereditaries — 
so  Poland  ahd  hei^  coiistitutiotir  %vcte  deliberately  immolated  on 
the  ALTAR  of  liNBAL  itoYALTV,  iftnd  thc  poUtlcal  fears  of  their 
imperial  Itnd  regal  assassins,  (Quieted  in  the  liffe-blood  of  liberty. 
Wb,  ^ded  by  the  same  jost- and  luminous  principles,  may 
reasonably  cfxpeirt  as  fevourafeW  aA  issue  to  cur  plans — plan  I 
should  have 'said,  for  all  of  us  hare  but  one  ol^ect,  to  l^eep 
the  people  immersed  in  thoughtless  slavery.  Have  we  not 
alre^dyaccompHshed  mighty  things  by  proceeding  upon  the 
grounds  that  I  recommend-  fort)ur  fdture  conduct.  Have  not 
we,  despots  in  gndn,  by  proeladraing  ourselves  the  champions  of 
Freedom,  overthrownthe  first  and  greatest  of  her  sons,  and  r^^ 
stored  to  their  thrones  all  the  disseized  sov^eigns  of  the  fine 
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old  schocl-^HBod  if  for  a  yAUt  policy  hiin  us  h^ffi^^cimmledgp 
Mur^  and  BemadoUe^  no  doubt  <:»&  exist  but  th^t  the  ^^  Uber-- 
iief  of  Europe^' '  will  furnish  some  very  rational  and  populac  pre- 
texts for  dieprlving  diose  obnoxious  personages^  tlie  one  of  bis 
ciown^  and  the  other  of  bis  royal  heir-^)parency^— But  to  return, 
Awust  Friends !  to  the  point :  Saxony,  all  or  part,  I  wiu^t  have 
-—FS'BDjBRic* Augustus'  union  with  N  afoubon  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  two  great  benefits  to  us — to  myself,  I  mean.  It  h$ui 
in  effectt  struck  him  from  the  Royal  RoU,  and  thereby  freed  us 
from  all  necesaitv  and  inclination  to  respect  the  integrity  or  in- 
dependence of  his  dominions,  and  at  the  same  time^  by  in  vol  v** 
ing  him  in  the  odium  we  artfully  raised  against  the  French 
sovereign,  allows  me  to  gratify  my  ambition  and  hatred  against 
the  Saxon  monarch,  by  reducing  him  to  political  insignificance 
-—an  act  as  deserving  of  applause,  and  therefore^  as  likely  to 
procure  it,  as  the  dethronement  of  a  potentate  whom  we  had 
all  repeatedly  and  humbly  recognizedr-*and  to  whose  impet^ 
rial  meroy,  in  the  moment  pf  J)oundless  and  shattering  v^Jtoiy — 
Austria  iwicei  after  her  defeats  at  Austbrjuitz  and  Wagram — 
Russia  after  the  knock-up  at  Friedland,  and  myself  after  the 
same  battle — ^we  all  stood  indebted  for  the  opportimity  of  re- 
turning his  generous  forbearance  by  wresting  from  him  liis 
diadem,  and  granting  to  our  Benefactor,  a  retreat  in  an  in-: 
sular  portion  of  his  own  dominions/' 

Are  we  unjust  in  supposing  the  above  to  represent  with  tole- 
rable accuracy  the  policy  of  Prussia  toward  Saxony,  as  well  as  the 
great  outline  of  that  adopted  by  the  Coi^gress,  conjunctively  and 
individually  ?  Incontestibly,  No.  We  are  contented.to  abuie  by 
the  result  of  a  rigid  and  impartial  scrutiny  into  the  conduct  <i 
the  confederates,  subsequent  to  the  Abdication,  and  up  to  the 
present  time,  for  the  confirmation  of  all  omr  observations  upoq 
their  fractice  as  contrasted  with  their  profesmns.  F<^  ^  we 
sincerely  believe  were  all  their  charges  s^sunst  Naf(H«boww^ 
•though  neither  so  false  nor  foolish  as  those  now  advanced  in  jus-: 
tification  of  a  Liberticide  War-^yet  we  do  think,  that  ha^wg 
gained  their  dedared  object,  no  league  of  which  history  makcQ 
mention  ever  stood  upon  so  high  ^d  commanding  an  elevation 
in  the  sight  of  a  world  deceived  into  admiration  and  applause. 
Oh,  had  they,  thus  exhibited  to  the  nation  in  the  assumed  ma- 
jesty of  righteoudne^^  maintained  the  demeanour  which  till 
then,  and  while  siuxsess  was  dubious,  they  affected — had  they 
proved  to  all  by  their  actUms  the  sincerity  of  their  promises,  it 
IS  not  extravagant  to  assume  that  they  might  have  realised  the 
panegyric  too  liastily  bestowed,  made  the  g^be  resound  with 
s(«gs  of  happiness  and  gratitude,  and,  whUe  they  sealed  the 
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Oficat  Chftrterof  Haman'Freefkm'ftTid  felidty,  cstubKshediheir 
thrones  upon  basemetrtts  ef  adasMtit;*  Glorkms  rad^ed  beyond 
deseriplioQ  txAfh^  tbty  have  8iione-<^Mona»ehs  of -the  Earth  by 
the  auffirages  of  tmiv^sal  manw  For  the  -eoinnitinitfei  of  ber 
ibtireontiii^iits  would  with  one  movement  and  voice  halK!  t«l- 
Hed  round  Beings  so  incomparably  Augost — Beings  who^  in  the 
moment  of  unexpected  victoryj,  remembered  tlwir  engagements 
with  united  nations,  and  descending  from  their  cars  of  triumph, 
east  their  laurelled  diadems  on  tfhe  Shrine  of  Popular  Right,  and 
were  content  to  trust  their  blsction  to  the  gratitade  of  a  con« 
senting  world^.  But,  nO'— this  was  morally  impossible^-^-the 
Colktinent  knows  but  one  Monarch  prond  to  sway  his  people 
through  their  free,  uninfluenced  choice — the  continent  contains 
but  one  People  gre^vt  enough  to  exercise  that  choice.  And 
upont  the  subject  of  the  Old  Dynasties  of  Europe,  we  deem 
ourselves  perfectly  justified  in  stating*  it  as  our  most  decided 
opinion — and  it  is  sanctioned  by  almost  every  proceeding  of  the 
confederates  since  the  Abdication;  by  the  Confirmed  and  re- 
galized  slavery  of  Poland  on  thepart  of  Russia  |  by  the  usurpa- 
tion on  that  c^  Austria  of  Lq^bardy  ;  by  the  unconstitutional 
changes  in  the  government  oj  Holland  ;  by  the  horrors  and 
abominations  of  the  Spanish  Capet,  so  worthy  a  man  who 
reckons  among  his  ancestors  the  Revocator  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  by  him  whose  consent  were  perpetrated  the  Pan* 
demonian  atrocities  of  St.  Bartholomew;  lastly,  by  the  dismem- 
berment of  Saxony  on  the  part  of  Pn»9ia ;  acts  nearly  the 
whole  of  whidi  have  been  committed  since  the  Restoration  of 
Napoleon,  and  carried  into  effect  by means  wftoUy  military'-r' 
we  repeat  that  it  is  our  most  decided  opinion,  sanctioned  as  it  is 
by  tliese  numerous  and  mighty  vidations  of  the  plainest  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  humanity,  that  it  is  not  merely  vain,  but  ridi- 
culous, to  expect  from  the  Old  Dynasties  of  the  Continent,  any 
the  slightest  advances  toward  the  establishment  of  Real  Liberty 
-^hat  it  is  worse  than  weak — it  is  downright  madness— to  in- 
dulge the  remotest  hope  that  from  tliem  any  act  can  proceed, 
having  for  its  motive  ia  generous,  we  should  have  smdjttsty  re- 
gawl  for  the  People — that  it  is  merely  the  evidence  of  a  de-^ 
ranged  intellect  to  suppose  for  an  infant  that  they  ever  were  or 
^mU  be  actuated  by  any  feeling  or  sentiment  that  the  advocates 
of  Freedom  ought  to  appreciate  otherwise  than  as  in  direct  and 
'  deathless  opposition  to  the  cause  of  sound  and  rational  liberty. 
We  should  apologise  for  this  digression,  did  we  not  feel  sub- 
stantially convinced  that  our  readers  will  be  readily  disposed  to 
excuse  the  deviation,  and  join  in  the  justice  of  reflections  ex« 
forted^  wrving  froip  «s  by  t^^  scenes^  beyond  descrijption  bideouSj 
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tfiat  have  been  exhibited  <»  the  efei  of  otitrtged  httmMitf,  da-r 
ring  the  period  that  has  elap^  dinee^the  Abdication. '  Hi^ving, 
we  conceive^  ftiirly  Brg}iei  the  case  of  Saxonf, -it  oitly  remains, 
for  us  to  observe,  that  ntxt  to  PdLAKI»,  the  tiistnViiibenMnt  of 
that  unhappy  kingdom  is  the  event  that  seems  t<»  augur 'th^ 
most  disaatcoufily  to  the  cause  of  die*  cmifederateB.  Of  the 
feelit^s  of  the  Saxony  themselfes  fespeetirig  that  unholy  ideed^ 
no  doubt  can,  we  think,  be  entertaincit  by  the  most  detenrnned 
espouser  of  the  proceedings  of  the  aDied  parties*'  Has  not 
Bl«cher  been  chased  through  the  streets' of  Liege  by  ihe  SMOti 
grenadiers? — ^Has  it  not  been  found  absolul^ly  neoestiary  to 
disband  those  gallant  men? — Have  not  fifteen  hundr^  of 
that  indignant  soldiery  been  exiled  to  Siberian  dmigeon^?^ 
And  is  it  not  a  fact,  cle^  as  that  thei^un  is  the  centre  of  our 
system,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  Saxon  anrry  is  ma  stat^  of 
revengeful  fermentation  ?— Has  not  representation  after  vepre^ 
dentation  been  made  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  by  th«  Saxon 
people  of  the  extreme  abhorrence  with  i»hkh  they  viewed  the 
intended  spoliation  of  their  country  ?  And  do  they  not,  now 
that  it  is  consummated,  exckhtt  with  one  voice  of  horror 
against  a  deed,  whose  worst  preceirent  is  the  Partition  of  Poland  ?- 
And  if  8uch  are  the  feelings  of  the  nation  previous  to  th«  actual 
commencement  of  hostilities,  is  it  rational  to  expeet  tliat,  the 
War  begun,  it  will  be  possible  to  restrain  their  open  manifesta^ 
tion  ?  Will  not  every  Saxon  soldier,  disdaining  to  serve  rniderthe 
standard  of  his  owi^and  his  country's  oppressor,  eagerly  firra*nge 
himself  under  the  banners  of  France  r  WiH  not  insurreotiobs 
spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  country?  Yes.  Wlien 
the  Gonfalon  of  Napoleon ^oats  in  the  AUemannic  breezes  of 
the  Rhine,  then  will  the  shoatR  of  Saxon  independence  ring 
through  the  skies  of  Germany'-^mingling  with  those  of  Polish 
freedom««Ti'the  advent  of  the  Bmperor  will  have  the  stasne 
effect  upon  the  Saxons; -and  Poles^  as  a  comet  produces  upon 
like* planets  it  approached;  both  n&timvs  will  burnt  intoiierce 
and  universal  insurgency.  Then  will  Prussia  and  her  'aiHes 
wisb^  how  vainly !  that  the  integrity  of  Briftud  and  S^ony, 
£uid  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  their  people  had  never  been 
infringed-n-tfaat  they  bad  made  a  better  use  of  the  power 
tbey'.ltad  aequhred  since  the  campaign  of  Moscow  :*-^<4n  fine-^ 
that  they  had  not  rendered  stimpossible  for  the  Enyperor  Na^, 
FOUBON  to  oome  fbrwanl  as  the  Chadnfiomof  Freedom^  and  %h» 
Redresser  of  Wrongs. 

Here  we  should  conclude  this  portion  of  our  general  subject, 
did  not  one  point  remain  to  be  iioentioned^  upon  whidfti  tue  feel 
peculiarly  indignant^     It  is  one  which,  we  believe«  h^  not 
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befia  t^tiA^bied  tUpm^in.  atpr^Mrmafinery  b^  any  of  those  who 
h«ya ^Uber  written  ov^ sfiokea  upoc^the  sufagect.  > We  do  con- 
fe3$;  jlbat  with  respect  tof  theuoUmiledt^nsent  which  itisiui'^ 
cl^M^srtood  the  JStrilk^  ipleaipoteajtiaij^  fave  to  the  dismember- 
mfpt  of  'Saxony^  our  emotioiis  are  of  the  most  painful  and  Te^ 
volliilginatiure,  >  HaiaBeU  a  native,  of  a  free  oouatry,  faowt  impe-' 
ripu9|^/W»,  it  his  duly  to  .remonstrate  agiinst  that  shocking^ 
iio^^sme,:  wbfiQ  it  was:^sl  mentioned  in  his  presence  I  How. 
Ipttdlyr.ealledfoFby  B&rrisH  honour,  that  in  a  o(Mfivocatien  of 
de^potsy.'the  Rc^esentative  of  Eiigland5«ftt  least,  should  firmly 
aod  iod^ainently  haveoppoaed  the.canying  into  effiect  so  enor- 
moiP3,  a  iiriolatioa  vt  the  Rights  of  Nations^  This  consideratioii 
sdone  would  be  sjofficient  to  warrant  the  sevearest  reprehensions 
of,  i\m  pwt  whiph  the  English  ambassador  is  understood,  upon 
Ssntfis  foundations*  than  any  furnished  merely  by  the  vagueness 
of  report)  to  have  performed  in  this  very  flagrant  infringement 
of  all  {)olk»c«]^  aU  ^mot(A  justice^  But  the  transaction  receives, 
in.otur.eye&  at  least,  an  additional  aggravation  when  wo  recol- 
lect the  hewaiHary  and  natuni  connection  between  Saxony  and 
Ekigl(Midr^-a  coaneotioD,  politically  speaking,  of  a  nature  re-. 
.sembli9g  that  of  the  ck>se9t  ahd  dearest  subsisting  between  in- 
dividfial%^the  conneotion  of  parent  and  oQspring.  In  our  jEr^t 
w^  with  i^nyftrica,  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  then  ministry 
and  their  p^tizaas  were  fomlest  of  harping,  as  one  of  thbse 
wluoh.  represented  the  Refiublicans  in  the  most  obnoxious 
%hlt»  was  the  unnatural  temper  of  the  Americans  which  im- 
peUed.  them  into  a  sanguinary  contest  with  the  ilfol/ier-tcountry ; 
and  n0  exectations  were  deemed  too  violent  to  be  used  against 
men  .who  could  thus  basely  and  .impooitently  trangress^  a  bond 
of  auok  ij^triot  and  sacred  relationship.  Nay,  this  very  argument 
basbeen  employed  during  the  late  conflict  with  the  United 
States,  nor  was  it .  supposed  .  to  have  lost  any  portion  of  its 
Qfigiaal  potency,  thougli,  and  it  k  important  to  mark  this, 
tbi^countiy  against  wlwih  it  was  so  vehemently  levelled,  had 
em^edfrom.  thf)  h<»|rors  of  a  war,  waged  against  Mr  upon 
priiM^iples,  now  imaversally  confessed  to  have  been  purely 
oppressiive,  into  a  ^tate  of  solid,  aye,  aiid  splendid  inde- 
pc^Wce-T^hes  fair  and  ample  front  inwreathed  with  the  bright- 
est cv^ergreea  of  Freedom,  and  her  laige  and  luxuriant  locks 
dancing  sweetly  in  the  breeisea  of  prosperity.  And  yet,  at  the 
very. moment  thart;  tliie  ministerial  prints  were  heaping  abuse 

«-  ^GQ  tlie  letter,  dated  11th  October,  1814,  from  Viscount  Castlereazh  to 
Printe  &HudfBtA>fm^f  oa  the  then  fii^eeted  mid  now  completed  spoliation  at 
Saxony,^ 
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on  the  RepvbUe^  and  .sbPifOBg  toTevi ve  apuast  Iter  tint  BuUam. 
stigma,  -WBS  the  auobasaadar  of  Britaiafeoovdiftg  wkk  hi»  om 
hMd,- bis  perfect  willingness  fax  sobscribe .  a  Awr iinwnt,  whose 
object  was  the  politiQal  aiuithilfltkMK  of.  an  iadcpandent  state— 

THK  BCOTHEft-COI/IiTRY  OF  TBB  'KH^QIiail  OF  WmCB  IIBtWatf 

THB  HBfKREssNTATivBl !  Still  amid  theglodm  with  tahich  the 
formal^  published  acquiescence  of  Bntoin  to  tUs  alarmkig  in** 
iDad  upon  molality — this  appallnig  sacrifice  to  the  powess  4>f  dn 
— cme  briUiant  gleam  of  consolation  sends  its  sa«d*<cbBering 
ligkls  never  can  we  safficiently  rejoice  that  the»AND|  wdnck 
IN  Tfls  NABi&  o»  Bbjtain  was  prepared  tasiGv  xm immDf  op 
Saxon  dismubmbbrmxnt^  was  nott  thb  hani>of  am  ' Earo* 
uanMAN. 

How  is  Anstria  affected  by  tfae  Rbstoaatiost?  And  afe 
there,  or  are  there  not,  circumstances  which  render  ha  €^%c<uo} 
adhesbn  to  the  cause  of  the  confederates  doubtfuV-<^even  thoogtt 
she  should  not  embrace  an  early  opportunity  of  entering  into  aflr 
o|g«n  alliance  with  the  Emperor  ?  We  do  not  {wopoae  tm  de- 
tain the  reader  long  upon  these  points,  as  the  dedsion  of  tfao 
first  depends  upon  this  simple  question — Hasshe^  since  tfae  Ab* 
dicatjon,  acted  like  Russia  and  Prussia,  or  has*  she  not  ?  And 
thesotntton  of  the  second  will  only  require  a  few  words  on  thb 
Fam i£.Y  Connexion — her  hopds  and  fears  of  FVaace  as  op- 
posed to  her  fears  and  hopes  of  Russi»— -and  ihe  probability 
that  her  conduct  may,  in  a  considerable  degree,  be  influmced 
by  tlieidea  that  a  league  mth  Franee  is  more  auspicioua  to 
hev  intecesCs  thui*  the  aiding  and  abetting  a  confederacy  against 
that  state. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  that  it  must  be  obvious  to 
every  rational  observer,  tltat  the  situation  of  Firancis  after  the 
Abdication  was  one  of  a  singularly  delicate  natave,  and  re- 
quiring a  mode  of  conduct  declaratiye  of  the  purest  p^itical 
principle.*  How^iter  lamely  the  case  had -been  made o«tj. he 
Aofi  joined  the  AlHance  against  the  EmpbBjOIl  from  a<^pv«tfessed 
belidf  .that  his  ambition  was  so  boundless  and  dangeiotts  to  the 
^Mfepevtcfence  of  Eurcpe,  that  it  becaaoe  a  duty,  impecaftive 
upon. every  sovereign  of  the  continent,  and  fnoi<  rimperative 
uponhkaoselfy  as  the  nominal  head  of  her  states^  to  lend- his 
utmost  efforts  to  bar  the  progress  of  a  power  aiming  at  univer- 
sal dominion  through  the  subversion  of  •  every  independent 
veatan.  This  is  the  basis  he  assuBMid  for  all  his  pfocaedin^ 
against  a  monarch  who  had'twice  spared  his  ei^italy  and  whose 
•marriage  with  his  daughter  had  elevated  her  to  the  rankx>f 
jEmprast*  Suiely  a  junction  with  NAPOiJu>N's  eneaoaes,  even 
to  the  extent  originally  professed^    w.  the  circumscrtption 
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of^  a  M^efrfgnlf  IttO  <tasl  for  iihe  peace  and-  Sberty  of  ndgli-r 
bomring  8tttl«»-»w6iM  hav^'dtoiaiicleii  on  thepiot  of  Fntnei^ 
the^mst?  pUnetiKms  rfeference  to  priiieiides  ih  rapport  of  which 
lie  My  loudfy  aAdf  Mlemtily  )Mroelftimed  himself  to  have  joined 
the  eonfedi^acf  against  Ms'SoK-m^LAW.    It^^uld,  we  thinks 
have  been  univefsttHy  exf^ected  in  case  the  war  had  succeeded 
only  thus  i^,  and  NAPocJioiv^s  antihoriity,   in  consequence, 
been  bounded  by  the  limiti  of  France^  that,  however  the  other 
powefs  m^ht  have  bohie  thet^selves,  Austria,  at  all  events^ 
iM)tdd~  have  exhibited  herself  in-  an  attitude  of  unambitious 
riN^natfhnily,  and  manataiiied  to  the  last'  a  dsemeanor  suitable 
to  a  state  c&mpeUed  itlto  hostility  for  the  defence  ^of  every 
thing  valuable  and  sacred  in  the '  eyes  of  nations.    If,  then^ 
such  would  havfr  been  the  line  of  conduct  incumbent^  upon 
PVaneis  to  har^e  pursued,  had  he  leagued  himself  with  the  otder 
fov^esn  sknply  for  Die  purpose  of  redudng  the  authority  of  Na- 
i^LBON  within  just  boundi,  how  much  stroi^r  did  the  neces- 
si^  beocmie' of  preserving  a  perfect  disinterestedness  of  charac- 
ter, aftei^  he  had  lent  his  sanction  to  an  act  that  deprived  Na- 
FOi^OH  of  his  Airone.    Nothing  selfish,  nothing  grasping, 
nothing  that  even  malignity  herself  could  have  festened  upon,, 
should  have  stained  the  steps  of  him,  who  to  secure,  as  he  said, 
or  as  was  said  forhim,  the  repose  and  freedom  of  Europe,  had 
consented  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  a  monarch  to  whom 
he  -  was  bound  by  ties  so  strict  and  endearing.    Of  all  the 
powers  that  appeinred  under  the  walls- of  Pftris,*  upon  none  waa 
theiie  so  ftbHolute  and  sol^mi^  ati  obligation  to  comport  himsetf 
^th  an  undeniable  mien  of  justice  as  Francis  of  Austriar— . 
upon  none  was  there  self-4mposM  so  sacred  a  prohibitioa 
against  the  enlai^ement  of  his  staties; — ^lest  it  should  be  smd— 
that  he  codfediirated  i^ttst  hfsSot/*iN-rAW  forthe  mere  gra*- 
ttfieation  Of  ^n  ambii«)n  hi  dirdet  breach  of  his  })rofes$ions  ; 
and  that  to  :  acquire- a  ffew  leagiles'of  tcrrftbryhe  violated  at 
dneethe^  duties  of^natute^  and  contemned '  the  claims  of  rela- 
tionshiJK'  *        ;  "    •      *  -'  "  '        ' /  .-.    ,    . 

The  p*krt,  1!hkn,  i^Wehyafter  the  AbdieatiOD,  it  was  incunr* 
btet  up5h/  Austifti^4o  perfdrm;  must  be  too  evident'  to  require 
mther  ^^MtShn.  'Buf ,  a^ded  to  tlie  eshibition  of  dtsbiter- 
eSledn^sl^V  shbffld^llq^  b^en  that  of  a  noble  and  gieiVen^us  pb^- 
Itey.  II'AtY*'^'  tSe  field  in  tfhich  th*r  liberal  and  lofty  mmd 
of  a  gi'eatPrince,^  siAiate  like  Francis,  with  regard^  to  ths*  il- 
histriotls  cotfhi^j  woaWhave  discerned  an  ample  lield  for  the 
display  ef  an  ahibltion  worthjr  the  wearer  of  the  Augustan  dia- 
*ftt.  Sifie^ th^dWslhn' of  Iftlyhito petty  JWretfifa^  states 
and^despdtk;'  (MldpaKtie^,  she  has  graduatty  sunk  into  wretch* 
Crit.  Rbv,  Vol:  I.  June,  1815;  4E 
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cdnes3  atAd  ruin;  ancL  PQ^'irtiBtandu^g  tlifi  bwi^pof  her  eU- 
mate,  the  fertility  of  b^r  soil^  the  bmv^  #od.  talents  of  her 
soo^  their  aptitude  for  all  species  of  inUUiactoal  and  bodily 
exertion^  and  the  fnyouxaUe  situajtioa  of  th^ctmntiy  for  tmm- 
mdrcial  enterprize,  the  debasing  effectsi  of  the  grinding  and 
coipimDuting  tyranny  under  whidi  she  has  writhed  diuing  oen- 
tunes^  in  junction  with  the  lazy  and  pestilential  despotiBm  erf 
thie  Priest  of  Rome  and  bis  creatures,  have  reduced  the  Patci- 
mony  of  the  Csdsars — ^the  birth-place  of  Camillua  and  Jvmus* 
BjtUTOSr— of  Lucretius  andVirgd«--<xfTasso  andAjdoeto-^to  a 
state  scarcely  superior  to  that  of  a  Turkish  province.  SooBecasiud 
g^leams  of  brightness,  have,  certainly,  shot  from  tiine  to  tsme^ 
atliwart  the  lugubrious  vapours  that  have  sq  Icmg  obsound 
the  splendour  of  her  political  sky;    but  these— cmanatiag 
txom  transient  sources — the  goodness,  for  e&anq^  .of  one  <rf 
the  Medici,  or  a  Duke  of  Floreno^-^wereof  oourae.  inefieotual 
to  the  affecting  .any  thing  in  the  shape  of  pernianent  or  general 
prosperity.     Since    the    French   Revolution,   Italy,    released 
from  the  clutches  of   German  despotism  and  the  fangs  of 
Romish  priestcraft,  had  began  to  rear  her  head  among  the  na- 
tions; and  the  erection  of  the  country  into  a  kingdom,  swajed 
by. an  Italian  Hero,    {which  froduced  an  4mb^sy  qf  con^ 
gratiUation   from   Frauds)    constituting  Italy   an    integral 
state,  and  establishing  ilie  Cons- Napoleon  fironi  Logo  Mag" 
giore  to  the  SimU  qf  Messina^  (for  m  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  country,  was  that  Code  es- 
tablished) at  once  gave  her  resplendency  abroad,  and  felict^ 
at  home.    The  Abdication  r^nnged  her  into  the  abyss  from- 
which  the  patriotic  ambition  of  the  Emperor  had  lesoued  her  | 
her  situation  after  that,  event,    eesembled  that   of  Poland, 
after  the  retreat  of  Napouion^  and .  the  line  of  conduct  adiksk 
^e  pointed  out  as^prop^r  to^iiave  been  pursued  by  Ruaab  te*^ 
ward  the  latter  country,,  was  the  one  chalked  oai.hy  cvtEjp 
se;ntiment  of  generosity  and  even  potkty  to  KranoM  in  f^gard 
to  Italy.    Instead  of  this,  he  ha$  acted  fowavd  the  anaufMiSy 
ii^gnant   Italians  as   the  Ruler  of  Russia  iea  eommrtml 
himself  tovyard    th^  Poles.     From  like  oauses  proceed  liki» 
e^ecits~|Gt  4inuUbua  sttmjia^-^and  •  we  veBtum  (ft^  gne  it  as* 
our  opinion,,  that  in  case  Austria   doaf^  |raceed  to.«Brtra«!. 
mitics  against   the  Empire,  the  kingdoibof  XMibaidjr^  asr 
Upper  Italy  is  nickpmned,  will  be  one  of  the  eimiitnea  to^ 
w^d  vvhich  Napouon  wiU  direet  the  early  nawhefhiaanBies, 
certain  of  being  there  received  with  aa  utfausiaim  propor- 
tioned to  the  oppression  eKeroiaed  l^  hiin  upon  whom  so  maDjF 
cajise^  pres^d  to  stand  forward  as  a  fomacbA  flhaaoifiiQn  of  htt. 
mdependence  and  rights. 
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TKe  Familf-C<>httectkmbet\<«eeh  tfce'EhTfpireahd  Auitrfecoti- 
teinstfae^mbrjron  principle  of  discdrt[l)et\v^rt  the'corifciierateV, 
and  renders  it  more  than  'probable  that  the  league  Agm'n^t 
FVanee  will  not  long  conttnne  tb  enmnerate  Francis  ambng  its 
members.  The  situation  of  things  is  so  very  different  now  to 
what  k  was  at  the  period  of  the  Abdication,  that  no  certain  def- 
pendence  can  be  placed  in  the  continued  and  effective  co-pp^- 
vation  of  Analria  with  the  Allies.  Nai>olbon's  marriage  *with 
the  Areh-DuoheSB  Marfe- Louise  was  a  masterpiece  of  poHcyj 
fctal  tothe  hopes  of  the\Bourbons,  and  highly  auspicious  to  l^e 
New  Dynaitj.  The  Hapsburgh  Family  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  U>  the  Royal  House  of  France  for  nuptial  al^ 
iiances  with  their  own  j  and  this  disposition  was  eagerfy  e'ncou* 
nig«d  by  the  C&peta,  as  at  once  gratifying  to  their  own  pride^ 
and  increasing  the  influence  they  had  acquired  through  the 
Family*Oompaiet  brought  afbout  by  the  Fourteenth  liewisf. 
lliiB  bond,  howefttf^  was  sefvered  by  the  aace  of  the  Revolution^ 
Old  as  erven  ttia  Boiurboii9  who  escaped  its  edge  were  politicallv' 
dead,  it  became  impossible  to  rei^ew  with  tkiem  connection^ 
formed  upon  prineipies  simply  poGlieal.  The  Family- Alliance 
seemed  destroyed  for  ever;  when  the  establishment  of  Vh6 
French  EmfMre,  and  the  tremendous  triumphs  of  its  sovereign^ 
tunied  ihe  eyes  of  Austria  again  toward  France^  and  mad^  het 
desifous  of  fcrming  a  Family-Connection  with  a  Potentate, 
whose  union  with  one  of  her  Princesses  woiild  not  only  gratify 
her  titulary  pride-^  but  tend  to  secure  h^  from  the  ambitious 
sfttempts  of  neigfcboiiuing  states,  anfd  preserve  her  from  the 
dreadfol  effiects  of  those  ums  whose  ererwhelming  energies  sh^ 
had  repeatedly  ^perieneed.  Napols^w,  on  "Ae  other  hand; 
had  a  double  reason  for  wishing  that  such  soi  alliailce'  should 
take  place:  Ist/his  first  nuarriagfe  had" Aot  been  fruitful — and 
there  was  no  fineal  heir  to  the  diadetn;  and;' 2dly;  M'uniotl 
wtththefifst  of  the  Sovereign  Buropean  Families  would  hot 
oinly  invest  Ms  throne  with  additional  spUndoVtr,  but  secure  th<» 
reMiyeo^opcration  of  Austria  in  all  his  ulterior  plans;  arid  in 
case  erf  great  «ncacpected  reverses,  prove  a  strong  bulwark 
^[ainsttke  evertlhrow  of  his  power*  Such,  we  eonceive,  h  a 
reasonable  exposition  of  the  motiives,  on  each  side,  foid^ictfve  of 
theFamily-(Ik>niiection$  caad  though,if  the  last  reason  W^i^ai^^ 
ascribed '  to  NAi^LBON  be  correct,  it  must  be  allowed  thaihiii'' 
was  cmmderablyiHistaken,  we  camiot  btrt  thinknhat  l^eT^aty  - 
of  fVnilainbleatt  owed  much  of  hsAivourable  aspect  (favMirab!^ ' 
vre'Citt  it,  wiieD^xmsidcvedwith  regard  to  the  then  existmg'^tart^ 
lof  aftix!s):to  Ms  rdfltioiiship  with  the  House  of  Hap$but^h<; 
And  we  taretjSniily  peisaaisd^  (notwithslanidtiiig  Fmnds  ili#^'^ 
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JeDgtk^ -consent  with  aTeliictancemerefyselfisl^taNAPouoVtt 
Vdckeancei)  that  many  articks  of  thai;  Treaty^  such  as  the  So** 
ve^ignty  of  Elba,  Paurma,  PiaceDtiay  and  GnastAUa,  the  «e* 
tention  of  the  Titles^  &c.  are  ratiomOly  and  solely  to  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  Family-Conneotion.  This  Con* 
nection  mYL,  we  conceive^  still  opefate  -  maberiidiy  1x>  Na« 
Tolbon's  advantage.  That  his  danghter  should  be  Emfpress  of 
l^e  French^  must  be  an  object  of  some  importance  in  the  sight 
of  Francis — ^an  object  of  considerable  importance.  -There  is  but 
little  doubt,  besides,  in  our  mind,  that  the  timid  Qatare  of 
Francis,  who  has  seen  his  armies  drop  away,  as  by  enobwImciiCy 
before  tihe  sword  of  Natolbon — who  has  wilnesMiri,  ieveoin 
that  monarch's  reverses,  how  great  weno  bi^  vesoulves^-^aad 
who  knaim  that  Treachery  alone,  a  treachary  tbatMittei'hnn«> 
self  nor  his  rilies  can  hope  will  again  ^oar^,  tiijrew  the  ftfaidd 
between  the  confederates,  and  de^truciiof),  when  (separated 
from  their  stores,  parks  of  aartiUery,  amnmnitton,  ftc«)  they 
drew  up  under  the  walls  of  Paris — we  rqMiati  that  we  have 
but  little  doubt,  the  timid  nature  of  Francis,  reooUecttng  these 
things,  seeing,  as  he  piust,  that  the  poirer  of  NAPQiteN  is, 
for  all  legitimate  purposes,  re-established  on  firmer  Ipvnda- 
tions  than  formerly,  and  dreading  that  reven^  which,  in  ease 
of  the  Bmperor's  success,  would  fall  more  heavily  yMjio/a  hmi«- 
sdf  than  his  allies-r-wiU  shrink  from  a  contest,  whieh  though 
«ven  it  should  tenjoiaate  unfiarourably  for  France,  eontainsi  no 
principle  auspicious  to  his  hiterests*  It  may  be  said,  that  on 
the  fidelity  of  Fmncis  we  have  a  potent  reason  for  rdlying,  as 
his  possession  of  those  parts  of  Italy,  which  have  been  erected 
into  the  Lombcard  Kingdom  depends,  so  iM^  it  be  said,  on  his 
first  and  efiectufd  union  with  the  other  members  of  the  coo* 
'  federacy.  To  those  who  feel  inclined  %o  nourish  in  their  bo- 
Bdms  this  consoling  hope,  we  answer?  virstly,  Viat  theimndof 
Francis  is,  by  all  that  we  can  gather,  by  no  means  of  that 
heroic  structure  which  woidd  dispose  him  to  brave  «ny  immi- 
nent peril,  ^  and  risk  the  utter  cripplkig  of  his  power^  sitfAply 
'  with  the  view  of  retaming  a  dcmunion  so  frail  and  insecvre,  as 
that  which  he  at  pi^ent  holds  in  Italy — a  dominion  no  longer 
tenable  than  while  it- is  maintained  by  the  pre8«[iceof  anover- 
whelming  military:  SBOoNniLY,  tAol,  timely negoeiation^vridi^ 
and  adhesion  to,  NAPoiJk)if  will  probably  seoi»e  ^him  his 
Italian  Reign  as  eflfectiially  as  would  his  arms^  and  wi^hrUu 
cost  and  hazard.  Beyond  Lombasdy  he  has*  no  intereal  Aat 
we  can  discover,  at  all  likely  to  be  piomoted>by  tht  war,  and 
as  this  can  be^anranged  aa  much  to  his  satiafMtion  by  leaguiag 
with  as  Qgamt  his  Son-in-law,  we  ^conceive  his  secession 
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from.'  the  jBonfe^iticy  to  )>q.  mpre  (hsH?.  p]:ol¥abl€r-iapd:9ur^t 
ly  it  MfiU.  Ao^  be  adxa]iic^4  ^agmi^t  our  .position^,  that  bf 
tiie  reiaokoawledgmfint' of  ^te  Empbiuor  of  thje  Fee;nc^9 
be  Will  be  n^Ueved  fiKm  tl^/^  necessity  of  investmg  hi^  daughter 
withtbe  states  stipulated  for  in  theTreatyof  Font^iul^e^il.  Thea^ 
t9(^y  ivie  beem^  laofe  ai^4<  nK>xe  strengtbeped  in  ^r  opinioQ, 
whm  we  reeolleet  the  natural  jealousy  with  wb^h  Aus^riii 
must  ^tei  regard  Ru8Ai%--*-(a  jealousy  which  the  ^^omplete  disi- 
solution  <)f  I  the  Germanic  Empire  mixst  have  vastly,  increased) 
fUdd  the  euspii^ious  eyewith  whichj  in  all  probability,  slie  views 
tJbe  etdacgemeot^pf  the  Prussian  dominions.  Neitiier  should 
.the  taidinesewith-whiisb  she  transmitted  her  ratification  of  the 
Ate  Treaties'  pass  without  observation^  any  more  than  thefire*- 
queatsaenlbion  in  th^  Pane  Journals  of  the  passing  and  repassing 
of  eourieus  between  Franee  and  Austria.  Dispassionate  minds 
will  weigh  these  things,  and  the  more  seriously  they  attend  to 
them,  thi$  moreUkely^  we  fffeconvincedj  it  is  that  then-  conclu- 
liions  will  vesemhle  our  own. 

.  We  have  now  considered  the  Restoration  in  respect  to  ite 
connection  with  tlve  principal  monarchies  of  the  Continent. 
To  aiMLlyse  its  effects,  present  or  hereafter,  upon  the  minor 
stiites  would  be  impossible  in  the  very  few  pages  left  to  us. 
Two  ftalies  we  have  refrained  from  speculating  upon,  viz. 
Turkey  atid  Spain.  The^r s^  is  almost  a  stranger  in  the  Eur 
ropeaa.system>  and  the  second  is  actually,  in  every  thing  consti- 
t4iting  the  power  and  greatness  of  a  nation,  below  the  level 
of  many  of  tlie  lesser  communities  of  the  Continent. 

In  the  Ottoman  Empire  the  restoration  of  Napoleon  has 
probably  excited  very  little  iK>tice.;  t\iQ  goveiTiment  m^y,  in- 
deed;  viesMrit  as  an  event  fa^ouirable  tp  the  interests  of  the 
Sultanry ;  and  heboid  in  the  reinthronement  of  the  Conqueror 
of  Egypt  the  visible  interference  of  the  God  of  Muhammed, 
io  rescue  the  dominions  of  the  Faithful  from  the  Giaours  <^ 
Russia ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  upon  the  people  it  has  had 
little  or  no  influence  i  and  that  they  regard  it  simply  as  thej 
would  one  of  those  revolutions  with  which  their  own  histcoj 
la  so  amply  diversified.  TheyseeinNAPOLBON  a  great  warrior-r^ 
aspeetes  of  Christian  Orchan — and  a«  such^  he,  in  their  eyes, 
deaervea  the  station  which  he  has  attained.  They  have  an  odd 
'  sort  of  notion  that  a  Sovereign  ought  to  be  able  to  defend  his 
people  and  himself;  and  if  he  do  tliis,  they  are  inclined  to 
pass'ovei  without  censure,  if  not  to  hail.with  applause>  a  good 
deal  ci  behaviour  which  we  should  feel  disposed  to  call  tyran? 
pic^  and  stiiveto  put  an  end  to.    Sut  our  notions  of  birth^  and 
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hereditary  royalty,  th^  6caroely  comprehend^^and  inlo'  ttie 
spirit  of  our  Lord  Castlereagh's  wbiiusioal  distiiictions  bttweeh 
tne  Dynasty  of  J3o2ir6on^  and  the  Bonaparte  Dynsaty  they'tld 
not,  unquestionably,  enter.  The  Restoration  is  intiiefr  sight 
nothing  more  than  a  transfer  of  authority. 

Spain,  since  the  discovery  and  colomzation  of  Southern  Ame- 
rica?  has  gradually  from  a  high  state  of  greatness,  sunk  to  a 
condition  the  most  abject  that  can  well  be  conceived.  Th€ 
bigotted  despotism  which  has  characterised  the  govemBieiil 
ever  since  the  reign  of  the  Fifth  Charles,  gave  the  first  great 
blow  to  her  pjfospmty,  and  led  to  the  cruel  and  imid  expulsion 
t>f  the  Moorish  populatioa  by  his  grandson,  a  measiare  that 
inflicted  so  deep  a  wound  on  the  agricultural,  masufiieturhig, 
and  cominercisd  interests  of  Spain,  and  the  effects  of  which  are 
deeply  graven  on  her  uncultivated  plains,  and  moumfony  mani* 
fested  in  the  ruin  of  the  useful  arts,  and  the  decay,  tdmosttotm-* 
nihilation^  of  her  trade.  The  t^vo  evils  that  have  produced  thia 
wretchedness,  and  crushed  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  noble  Sf»ai^ 
Nation  into  subjection  to  their  foreign  rulers,  are  Supers 
stition  and  Tyranny — a  T3'ranny  so  noxious,  that  where  k 
reigns,  t/iere  is  deracinated,  withered,  and  absolutely  scorched 
up  every  art,  occupatign,  and  pursuit  that  speaks  of  man  as  an 
intelligent  and  reasoning  being — vl  Superstition  so  baneful  and 
benumbing,  that  the  land  over  which  it  spreads  its  dull  teivors, 
is  blasted  with  instant  imbecility,  and  stupefied  into  the  rery. 
vilest  species  of  slavery.  This  government,  with  all  its  train  of 
disastrous  abominations,  would  have  <;eased  with  the  establish'* 
TOcnt  of  Josbph-Napolbon  on  the  Spanish  Throjie-— this  go- 
vernment has  been  reinstated  by  one  of  the  freest  nations  of 
Europe,  whose  armies  are  at  present  engaged  in  supporting 
principles  directly  adverse  to. those  upon  which  their  own  go- 
vernment is  settled,  and  which  is  now  under  excitement  to  over- 
throw the  elected  constitutional  sovereign  of  the  French,  simply « 
for  the  purpose  of  rq^lacingupon  the  Throne  of  France  a  Family 
who  have  always  been  thdr  bitterest  enemies,  and  who  helped 
to  rob  their  Prince  of  his  American  dominions*-^  member  of 
which  with  impertinent  reluctance  at  length  oondescended  to 
acknowledge  William  the  elected  monarch  of  •Sngland«»-« 
family  whose  present  head  stipulated  for  what  we-  eoncdv^e 
would  l^ive  terminated  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  Slave-Trad6-^ 
abolished,  and  for  it  may  Heaven  reward  him !  by  the.  head 
of  the  French  Guelphs^-^^  family,  in  fine,  who  in  the  chameter 
of  French  Siuart^s  are  the  sworn  and  henditary  coftmies  of  li- 
berty \ybaresoever  they  may.  meot  the  evidence  o^  her  existence  i 
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aod  wWm.readon  aud  feelmgyand  memory  and  anticipation 
Qught  to  render  obnoxious  forever  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmetu 
$pain^  tooj  is  writhing  under  a  JBourion,  and  Naples  is  restored  to 
a  gentleman  of  the  s^me  family:  upon  the  horrors  which,  by 
referring  to  former  eventSf  we  entertain  no  doubt  hare  already, 
signalized  the  return  of  the  latter  person,  we  forbear  expatia-r 
tin^— ^nd  the  follies  and  wickedness  of  the  Spanish  Ruler  are  too 
umversally  known  and  appreciated  to  require  proof  or  amplifi- 
cation.   That  he  is  despised  as  well  as  hatt^-^-that  the  senti-' 
notent  with  which  he  is  r^arded  by  the  Spanish  People  is  com- 
pounded of  the  extremes  of  contempt  and  execration — ^we  have     ^ 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  to  be  our  firm  belief.    So  far  are  ^ 
we  from  imagining  that  either  he  is  able,  or  the  nation  wiilingy    *' 
to  co-operate  with  the  confederates,  that  we  thinU  his  throne  is 
tottering  to  its  base ;  and  that  the  People,  enl^htened  by  their 
experience^  and  goaded  by  their  sufferings,  will  look  in  the 
conduct  of  the  French  People  for  a  model  for  their  own,  and 
magnanimously  resolve  to  free  themselves  from  the  scathing, 
despotism  that  is  daily  stinging  the  temples^  and  shrivelling  the 
vitJds,  of  Bourbon-governed  Spain. 

We  must  now  bring  this  article  to  a  conclusion  ]  and  shall 
merely  indulge  ourselves  in  stating  our  opinion  respecting  the 
MORAL  effect  of  the  Restoration  on  the  general  mterests  of 
Europe  at  large,  the  fyih  point  of  view  in  wliich  we  proposed 
to.  consider  it. 

We  take  it  for  granted  as  a  cardinal  fact,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  the  old  est^lished  governments  of  the  Continent  that 
is  not  deformed  by  abuses  of  tlie  most  alarming  description. 
^  All  monarchies  have  a  natural  tendency  to  despotism,  atid  our 
own, constitution,  by  the  provisions  it  contains  in  the  second 
and  third  branched  of  legislature  for  checking  this  bias  in  the 
firsts  proves  that  our  opinion  is  sanctioned  by  the  authorit}'  of 
the  most  venerable  names  in  English  History.  By  thus 
guarding  against  the  establishment  of  despotism  in  England, 
our  illustrious  ancestors  proved  that  they  viewed  in  such  a  go- 
vemment,  ithe  germs  of  national  abasement  and  destruction. 
Their  ideas  are  ours.  Now  it  is.  notorious  that  ail  thegovem- 
ipents  of  Europe,  cxceptii^  those  of  England  and  France,  are 
absolulieiBonarchies^n  deaner  terms,  are  despotis^ns.  In  a 
limited  monarchy  the  Prince,  should  he  even  be  tyrannically, 
given^  will  yet,  if  he  be  not  stupid  or  misled  by  a  headstrong  ^ 
and  base  ambition,  suppress  such  an  inclination,  and  keep 
within  the  bounds  marked  out  to  htm  by  the  constitution.  If 
he  infringe  them,  and  pass  ihe  Rubicon  of  tlie  Law  Politic,  ' 
fpr  awhile  he  may  trample  on  the  ^bond  he.  ha^  broken,  and 
like  C«mr>  insttlt  the  people  whose  riglita  he  has  violated^ 
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,but  will,  like  him,  perish  at  the  profaned  altar  of  natioDflf 
freedom.  A  limited  monarchy,  then,  like  that  of  England  or 
FVance,  contains  a  popular  principle  sufficiently  strong,  either 
to  preserve  it'  from  violation,  or  if  it  6c  violated,  powerful  enough 
fo  work  its  renovation.  But  in  a  despotic  government,  no 
principle  of  a  restrictive  or  restorative  nature  can  by  any  possi- 
bility exist — and  it  follows,  by  consequence,  that  in  such  a 
government,  that  the  pasHon^  and  cmAition  of  the  Prince  are 
the  sole  criteria  of  public  meamres ;  as  ambition  tsj  in  itsdf^  an 
enormous  evil,  and  the  passions  prone  to  vice,  it  is  generally 
to  be  inferred,  that  the  measures  of  a  man  surrounded  by  base 
and  eager  panders  to  the  inclinations  of  a  master  idreaidy  in- 
toxicated by  the  possession  6f  so  monstrous  a  power,  will  be  the 
result  of  his  worst  and  most  powerful  propensities — and  wiU^ 
coTuequenthfy  be  vicious  and  tyrannic. 

Such  are  the  inevitable  effects  of  despotic  power,  and  all 
the  great  governments  of  Europe,  England  and  FVance  ex- 
cluded, are  despotic.  The  inference  is  plain.  Men  naturally 
hate  tyranny  when  they  see  and  feel  it  as  such.  They  reflect, 
they  demur,  they  resist.  Knowledge  is  the  grieat  enemy  of 
Oppression,  and  in  proportion  as  the  first  h  djlfrised,  the 
strength  of  the  latter  is  diminished.  Since  the  French  Revolu- 
tion^ political  curiosity  and  enquiry  have  taken  a  more  active 
and  extensive  sweep  than  they  had  embraced  for  ages.  In 
nothing  has  this  been  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  ground 
which  the  continental  despots  were  compelled  to  assume  in  the 
last  war  against  Napoleon.  By  representing  him  as  an  am- 
bitious tyrant,  the  triumph  of  tyranny  was  for  awhile  sebored. 
But  the  plans  and  partitions  of  the  Ck>ngress  of  Vienna  must, 
surely,  have  opened  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  the  real  views  of 
that  assembly ;  and  the  Will  of  the  French  People,  so  de- 
cidedly manifested  in  the  Restoration  of  Napoleon,  and  his 
establishment  as  a  limited  monarch'  (like  the  King  of  England)' 
on  a  throne  from  which  the  Bourbons  are  a  second  time  so- 
lemnly barred,  must,  w^  think,  have  produced  aji  amazing- 
and  salutary  shock  through  the  whole  intellectual  surface  of  the 
Continent.  Hithertp  in  almost' aH  polfticartransactions,- ac- 
tion,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  people,  has  preceded  medita^ 
tion.  Now  we  think  that  meditation  win  precede  '€tetion. 
Suffering  and  disappointment  have  engendered  thought  and 
reflection.    Le  present  est  gros  de  Vavenir*    The  Genius  of 

.  Burope  has  emerged  from  the  darkness  in  which  for  centuries 
•he  has-been  imprisoned,  and  the  Angel  of  Liberty,  waving 
her  white  wings  in  the  slues,  and  pointing  to  England'  and 
F*<mce,    calh  aloud  to  the  oppressed  of  every  region,  '*<3o 
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Amt,  it'-^Parlioftientary' Portraits f  or  SketcJii$  of  the  Puhlk  Cfco- 
'^  racier  of  some  of  the  n90st  dktiti^uished  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Camsnafis.,   Orif;inall^' printeci  in  the  Examhier.    6to.    Pp.  235. 
•       Bai4^yiu.     131^....  ,  ' 

,.'.  iComluded  fromp.^S^.'] 

*  Wb'  resuM^  this  subject  with  pleasure.  Oar  aortut  is  highly 
skillbd^^his  touches  are  those  of  nfituK^--^fai9  finish  that  of  a 
master.  We  prefaced  his  last  portrait  with  a  few  obsenrations 
on  the  compound  qualities  of  a  public  speaker,  in  exhibiting 
the  parliamentary  features  of  Mr.  Canning,  we  desire  to  ^ay  a 
little  more.  Tins  gentleman  b  from  a  country  renowned  for 
flowing  talent;  but  flowing  talent  is  not,  always^,  emblematic 
either  of  a  cultivated  mind  of  a  sound  understanding.  Preten- 
sion is  of  ten  a  better  advoeale  for  preferment  than  merit;  and 
whcn*sitc(^es»  has. been  loilisedvaome  how  or  other,  few.  persons 
tn^  tii^  trouble  to  enquive  into  the  legality,  of  the  chum* 
Henee  it  enjoys  die  <<  ottum  cum  ^mMe"-^)jis^  the  Right . 
HdnoumbleMr.  Canninjy.  • 

"  Among  tlie  ftnremost  of  these-^says  our  author— whose 
]Jretensions  exceed  their  deserts,  and  whose  pretensions  have 
been  allowed,  may  be  placed  Mr.  Canning;  a  gentleman,  whom 
fortune^  lu  a  joke,  has  pushed  above  bi^  natund  elevation,  to  be 
pointed  at  m^tlxc  quintessence  of  wit  and  statesmanship.'^ 

Now,  wit  is  a  native  cndpwmcttt.  with  the  Irish.  It  is  pro- 
Terbial  among  their  Iowj^  oxders,  and  gives  exquisitely  com- 
pahionable  qualities  t<^. their. higher  'd^sea^pf  society.  The 
Ed^wflrrths,  in  th«bIrkhauik^are.dbqiientiAde&^  native 
Wit  and' native  oratory..  Bal  Uie'>qualificitaonsof  a^atatesBiaa' 
^re  enst  in  a  loftier  mould.        >:-',.  .... 

•'IMR.  CANNING.    .    • 

''  In  liis  yo«thj  at  a  time  wHcn  fl'Mgs  were  a  Tcry  diferent 
4ort  of  people  from  those  who  n^w'bcar  that  name>-^wlien  their 
i5re  wiifi  carry  Lug  anuoy&iice  into  every  quarter  of  the  ministry, 
and  their  humour  \vi3  casting  ridicule  over  .all  its  disasters — at 
sudK  a  time^  the  aid  of  a  young  man  of  talentp,  with  some  fun  at 
hid  ^:omm)iud;Twas  halted  as  a  most  useful  acquisition  by  a  minis- 
ter, whq^j  tliQU^h  he  rarely  condescended  himself  to  use  any  but 
gruat  guiis^  ^vas  iiot  displease^  toscc  snmll-anns  in 'the  hands  of 
his  iiu\Uiaries.  Then  It  wais,  'that  by  thfe  strength  ^of  a  itew  ludi- 
crous and  w  ell-timed  parodies,  'n<)tunc^- third  of  which  by.  the  way 
were  his  6\\'n,  '^Ir.  Canning  caitght  tfce  notice  and  consequent  pa^ 
tronuge  of  Mr:  Pitt. '  Coming  into  ^Parliament*  uader  sa€h>aat« 
pices,  he  could  not  but  make  hie  way :  iietklivers  a  speech  nore 
'  Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  1.  June,  1815.    '  4  F 
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ahaOow  and  more  frothy  than  a  college-declamation ;  bnt  what 
can  1^  done  ?  One  side  of  the  house  is  bound  to  protect  the  youngs 
tie  *        


I  on  whom  tne  premier  smiles,  and  the  othef  side  is  not  dis- 
posed to  much  severity,  partly  because  the  maiden  orator  is  a 
kind  of  eleve  of  its  own,  and  chiefly  because  the  house. is  at  w> 
time  inclined  to  damp  the  ardour  of  a  young  gentleman  of  tole- 
rable promise  who  attempts  to  rise  in  the  world.  Encouraged  on 
die  htmd,  and  not  opposed  on  the  oiher,  with  his  path  smoothed 
aftd  diMuAimbered  of  all  those  difficulties  which  might  exercise 
hia  liaderstaadiag  or  enlarge  his  experience,  and  raised  by  a  train 
of  hicky  Girccmstances  into  high  situation,  he  soon  forgets  the 
(^use  of  his  elevation,  becomes  proud  and  dogmaticfd,  and  fen- 
cies  himself  a  great  statesman  ^  when  his  sole  qualiflrations  are 
a  memory  weU  stored  with  the  school-boy's  common-places,  a 
solemn  uCtelrancd  like  that  of  the  prologue-speaker  to  a  trag^, 
and  an  tinbending  pomp  of  attitude  and  raanser  sferong^ly  resem* 
bllng  the  buriy  dignity  of  a  country"  pedagogue.  Indeed,  the 
great  eharacteristic  ef  this  orator  is  his  mods,  importance ;  he 
seems  always  to  walk  o«  stilts.  Whatever  be  the  aut^ect,  whether 
he  ki  priiwiting'  »peliliai«  or  delivering  a  laboured  harangue,  he 
always  speaks  in  the  same  measured  tone  and  set  inanner.  He 
davBS  not  be  familiar :  aware  perhaps  of  the  slender  title  by  which 
he  holds  his  reputation,  he  will  not  descend  into  the  open  and 
<»mmon  area,  but  keeps  himself  from  too  near  attack  behind  the 
lotmal  entrenchment  of  a  constant  gravity.  It  may  seem  some 
contradiction  to  this,  to  «tate  that  Mr.  Canning  uffects  to  be  a 
joker;,  but  his  jokes  are  all  of  the  dry  and  scholastic ^ort,  sar- 
casms which  repel — ^not  pleasantries  which  attract.  Never  play- 
fbl  like  Mr.  Fos,  nor  good-humoured  like  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  struts 
ttmntgb  a  eeesic  an^i&esis  with  the  air  of  a  philoeopker,  and  de* 
posHs  aaa  epigraaa  Witli  equal  grandeur  as  if  be  were  ddivered  of 
HB  qila  poem/  The  bouse  indeed  laughs  because  it  is  polite  ta 
liiligh  when  a  gentleman  affects  to  joke  j  but  it  is  never  a  laugh 
of  kindly  sympathy  with  the  joker  ^  on  ihfi  contrary,  it  merely  ex- 
presses that  the  audience  are  not  so  dull  but  that  they  are  able  to 
appcdkend  a  witticism.  It  is  evidently  the  perpetual  care  of  Mr. 
Caoiing  to  make  himself  appear  wiser  and  profounder  than  he  is ; 
and  iret  to  any  one  who  thiidcs  it  worth  his  while  to  fathom  him, 
i|iere  is  no  man  whose  depth  is  more  easily  discernible.  His  great 
fxcellence  is  the  school^taught  taste,  by  which  he  shuns  all  v^ga- 
ritiea  in  qfiinion  and  diction,  and  is  enabled  sometimes  to  throw  a 
ckiiueal  lur  over  a  common  subject :  his  great  defect  is,  that  he 
4ees  not  think.  All  he  says  partake«  of  the  mustiness  of  memory  -, 
is  is  uttered  with  the  tone  of  one  who  talks  by  book,  and  has 
nmie  of  the  glowing  freshness  and  cheering  brightness  of  thoughts 
neiwly  oomlMi|ed,  or  newly  created,  hj  the  genius  of  the  speaker. 
Hia  mind  has  none  of  those  qualitii^  w)iich  go  to  the  composition 
ef  « ,great  intellect :  it  has  no  |;tasp,  little  penetration,  <  and  no 
foresight.    It  has  been  saki  ci  some  eminent  persons,  that  they 
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beveir  were  hoj^ :  it  may  be  said  of  the  jperwn  in  qtttttion,  fh^jt 
Jie  will  never  be  a  man.  He  can  never  disengage  himself  from 
his  puerile  trammels^  nor  look  at  a  subject  with  the  eye  of  oommon 
flense  and  conamoa  experience.  It  has  indeed  frequently  CoUen  to  hbi 
lot  to  advocate  the  cause  of  wisdom ;  but  even  then  his  thoughl# 
have  been  but  in  a  low  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  his  sul^ect : 
he  has  been  content  to  excite  applause  by  pretty  arrarttpement  of 
phrases,  instead  of  impressing  a  respectful  conviction  by  the  en* 
iargement  aod  accuracy  of  his  views.  I  allude  to  his  florid  ha** 
rangues  on  the  Spanish  war^  on  the  catholic  claims,  and  on  som^ 
late  occasions.  A  few  plain,  straight-forward  sentences  uttereil 
with  the  calm  reasonableness  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  simffe 
jna6ly'enetgy  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  have  and  deserve  mcure  wc%|ijb 
that  whole  folio  volumes  of  such  9|;>eeches.  In  fact,  the  Houa^ 
listens  to  Mr.  Canning  not  as  a  statesman,  but  as  one  wham«y 
.4iiuise  them  by  his  wdl-selecied  centos  and  apt  quotations :  for  It 
is  pleasant  now  and  then  to  be  thrown  back  on.  one's  school  naso* 
jciations.** 

Ovat  author  proceeds  to  deprecate  the  nnptttalioii  of  beifi^ 
considered  inimical  to  classic  learning;  but  he  insists  ttiat  Mf. 
Canning's  style  of  thinking,  the  character  of  his  inovd^gfy 
«nd  his  consequential  manner,  would  have  made  him  fto  eauxl- 
lent  first  master  of  Eton.  He  does  not  object  to  thb  gentle- 
maa,  because  he  quotes  Virgil  or  Tacitus;  but  beccuose  he 
merely  quotes,  and.  does  not  embdlish  the  language  of  (OtbciBi 
with  the  personal  reflections  of  a  poet^  qt  the  Mgaditjr  at  mk 
historian. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Canning  has  mora  lifds 
than  his  vanity  permits  him  to  acknowledge.  Mr.  Grant,  fUL 
Vith  his  defects,  has  more^ncy  as  well  as  more  learning,  wtt* 
Peel  and  Mr.  Robinson  display  hid  smartness  and  classic  recol- 
lections, but  are  firee  from  his  assumed  importance.  To  the 
rank  of  a  statesman,  Mr.  Canning  has  latfsw  added— -iDe  bfijpe 
for  Iu8  good  deeds  /—the  exaltation  of  an  amDas9adpr. 

MR.  PONSONBY. 

'Mt  is  a  novel  and  not  very  pleasant  feature  in  the  Whig-regl« 
iuent,  that  its  leader  is  an  Irishman :  genius  and  worth  are  inde^ 
of  all  countries )  and  what  Englishman  would  not  be  proud  to  he 
directed  by  Burke,  or  Sheridan,  or  Grattan,  as  jfar  as  intellect  is 
concerned  ?  I  am,  however,  yet  to  learn,  and  the  nation  has  vet 
to  learn,  what  are  the  intellectual  pretensions  of  Mr.  Ponsojibj, 
iwhence  it  is  that  no  Englishman  can  be  found,  of  at  hasi  equd 
abilities,  to  fill  the  usual  post,  and  why,  c^^erii  paribuSj  a  heavjy 
Irish  lawyer,  but  newly  acquainted  here,  is  to  be  selected  by  pre- 
ference for  that  place,  which^  from  various  circnnista^ces,  seems 
tp  dea»and  a  man  bred  up  i^  XUig^h  lu^U,  mA  thoipi^^Uj^ 
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acquainted  with  Engfidli  manners  and  customs.  •  The  reason 
seems  to  be  his  close  connexion  with  most  of  the  great  ari^tor 
cratical  families,  or  Avhat  perhaps  is  of  still  more  consequence, 
that  the  Whigs  who  are  pledged  to  him  do  not  l^now  what 
else  to  do  with  him.  Certainly  a  worse  leader  could  not  have 
becft  chosen  :  a  man  who  fills  that  important  situation  should  hav^ 
Extensive  knowledge,  commanding  eloquence,  perpetual  vigilance, 
and  last,  though  not  the  most  trifling  qualification,  pleasmg  and 
conciliating  manners.  Let  us  examine  ^Ir.  Ponsonby  by  this 
standard.  It  is  said  that  he  was  an  excellent  chancellor,  which 
implies  that  he  has  considerable  erudition  in  his  profession  ;  and 
though  a  vain  and  selfish  Englishman  is  apt  to  laugh  when  you 
talk  of  lawyers  out  of  England,  yet  the  law  must  be  allowed  to  be 
a  well-cultivated  science  in  a  country  which  has  produced  such 
men  as  PlUnkett,  Saurin,  and  Burroughs.  I  will  suppose, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Ponsonby  is  a  learned  hiwyer,  though  with 
a  curious  sort  of  courtesy  the  phrase  of  'learned  gentlemen/ 
which  usually  is  given  to  legal  members,  is  dropped  with 
reference  to  him  Is  he  ashamed  of  his  business,  or  v.ould  the 
title  which  is  borne  by  Si^  Samuel  Romilly  disgrace  Mr.  George 
Ponsonby )  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  knowledge  of  la^y  seems  almost 
the  only  knowledge  possessed  by  this  gentleman.  He  does  not 
Speak  very  often  j  but  in  all  the  speeches  which  I  have  heard,  I 
cannot  recollect  any  liappy  historical  applications — any  illus- 
trations from  those  arts  or  sciences  whioh  dught  to  be  to  a  certain 
ejitent  fiimiliar  to  every  gentleman's  mind — no  allusions  borrowed 
•firoai  the  sublime  fictions  of  poetry,  at  once  to  embellish  and 
strengthen  the  cause  of  truth.  All  this,  and  tenfold  more  than 
this,  were  found  in  Mr.  Fto  :  and  some  of  this  may  of  right  be 
.expected  Arom  any  person  who  puts  himself  forward  as  the  intel- 
lectual leader  of  a  band  of  well-educated  gentlemen.  lias  he  any 
eloquence  ?  This  question  may  best  be  answered  by  saying  that  he 
is  never  animated :  nothing  seenis  to  rouse  him  except  personal 
pique,  and  then  he  is  warm  without  spirit,  like  the  sullen,  uncom- 
fortable heat  before  a  thunder-storm.  Subjects  of  the  deepest 
interest,  occasions  Which  electrify  men  of  the  usual  feelings,  are 
all  met  by  him  with  the  same  dull  measured  offerings  of  a  scanty 
understanding.  Thus  he  is  the  coldest  debater  of  the  catholic 
cleums  among  the  Irish  members  3  and  even  at  the  dinner  given  to 
the  catholic  delegates,  where  the  social  glow  of  honestly^indulged^ 
feelings  seemed  to  elevate  every  mind  for  a  time  into  a  moral  en- 
thusiasm, Mr.  Ponsonby  utters  a  few  trite  dogmas  in  his  usual 
h<H/0'Wow  way,  neither  his  thoughts  being  raised  nor  his  feelings 
warmed  by  tl^e  noble  spectacle  around  him.  What,  however, 
most  unfits  this  statesman  for  his  imposing  situation,  is  his  habi- 
tual" and  apparently  incumble  indolence. 

"  A  person  who  ^oes  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  ihe  first 
time  must  be  rather  puzzled  with  his  appearance.  He  sees  a 
etovtand  ratlier  ungainly  gentleman,  not*  remarkably  well  dressed^ 
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^vHh^iirif' bootsand  old  imbrushed  hat,  sitting^  cross-legged,  {Uifl 
^isheod  almost 'Sunk  in, his^  breait,  as  if  asleep  after  tbe  fatiglie^i 
of  a  fox-chace.  The  eleepy  personage  tlien  dotfk  his  bat  and  rises,; 
his  unpiolished  mafiner-atMl  grim  features  hold  forth  but  little  pro^ 
luise:  with  the  aid  of  jumping,  and  violent  jerking  of  his  he^d^- 
wliich,  like  the  cadence  of  a  mallet  which  it  imitates^  seems  iv 
;n(io;9t  appropriate  exemplification  of  a  knock-down  argument,  he 
^iyes  utterance  tq  about  a  score 'of  sentences.  The  stranger  exr 
presses  some  surprise,  and  exclaims,  '  AVhy,  really,  that  country 
gentleman  says  some  sensible  things :  but,  pray,  Sir,  don*t  you 
think  his  manner  not  exactly  the  thing  in  a  polished  assembly  T 
What  then  k  his  astonishment  when  he  learns  that  the  person  of , 
whom-  he^s  speakmg  so.  disrespectfully,  is  the  chief  of  the  aristi}^ 
cratical  ftuetk^m,^  and  considered  as  the  fittest  person  to  conciliate 
and  preserve  the  confidence  of  the  people.  What  w^ould  be  hi^ 
^^tonishiiieiiitif  be  should  attend  every  day  for  a  session,  and  should 
observe  that  this  leader  of  a  p:brty  could  UQt  prevail  upon  iiuuself 
^to  rise  .f^  dozen  times  during  the  whole  season  3  that  questions  of 
vast  importance  wofe  su£Pered  to  pass  without  one  siaglc  observa^- 
tion ;  that,  when  Mr.  Whitbread  brought  forward  his  motion  on 
X\\e  American  war,  neither  the  AVhigs  nor  their  leader  were  to  be 
seen  a^  their  post;  that,  when  the  cause  of  an  injured  Princess 
occupied  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  whole  nation,  Mr.Pon- 
sonby  had  nothing  to  remark,  except  a  few  words  in  defence  of 
his  political  friends  $  and,  histly,  when  the  Parliament  was  legi^ 
lating  for  the  interests  of  an  almost  boundless  empire,  l^r.  jPqur 
9ooby,  after  one  or  twp  puny  eQbrts  in  a  subject  which  he  allow4 
to  be  of  incalrulable  imporUmce,  steals  away  to  the  other  sidJe  qf 
the  Channel,  to  follow  fox  hounds  in  his  county  of  Kildare.  After 
this,  it  will,  seem  mere  anticlimax  tp  stiite. there  is  nothing  pre- 
possessing in  his  appearance,  or  conciliatory  in  his  manners,  nc^r 
thing  to  please  tbe  eye  or  soothe  the  senses,  in  the  absence  qf 
Jhose  greater  qualities  whitrh  command  conviction  and  enforce  re- 
gard. After  all,  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  or  to  wish  that 
I  could  convince  any  person  that  Mr.  Ponsonby  has  no  claims  tp 
respect.  He  i»  a  sensible,  clear-headed  man,  with  too  much  pru- 
dence to  incur  ridicule  by  any  attempts  beyond  his  powers  -,  but, 
except  on  the  score  of  family;  he  is  no  more  fitted  for  his  post  than 
the  lowest  retainer  of  his  party.  Some  persons  think  he  has  l^u- 
iiH)ur ;  he  certainly  has  some  skill  in  sarcasm  3  but  then  he  cx£fh 
cises  it  ou  the  paltfy  sateUite^^  instead  of  bravely  attacking,  the 
chiefs  of  the  party." 

We  take  leave  of  this  portrait  with  a  short  memorandum,-^ 
'^  Enough  has  been  said  of  a  man  about  whom  the  public  feels 
as  little  curiosity  as  about  Ws  footman.  Mr.  Ponsonby  is  said 
to  be  fond  of  fox-hunting,  and  to  have  regretted  tlie  day  when 
lie  left  that  intellectiLal  enjoyment  for  politics :  let  him  go  ba^ 
to  it— he  will  not  be  missed.    If  he  kill  but  one  fc^c  in  ^a  sa»* 
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•on,  he  win  do  raoie  servioe  to  tke  eomroon  wMd,  Ihsn  I^  wbdk 
years  of  stilf,  reluctant,  lazy  sitting  on  a  beneh^  whidi  was 
once  horned  by  Mr. Fox!" 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  England,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland,  occupy  one  frame, 
like  courtship  and  matrimony,  they  form  a  ridiculous  contrast. 

^  Certswnly — continues  our  author — it  is  hardly  possible  to 
taring  under  view  two  persons  more  dissimilar.  If  there  be  an/ 
difierence  between,  sedate  intelligence  and  bubbling  shallowness^ 
between  unpretending  mildness  and  impertinent  irritability,  be- 
tween modesty  self  humilia^g  almost  to  a  d^ee  of  debase- 
vwot,  apd  coBoeit  soaring  to  the  height  of  uisoIeiiee-«*-tlicn 
there  is  an  interval,  wide  as  the  poks  wander,  between  these 
'two  gentlemen." 

The  portraits  are  at  full  len^h  before  us;  but  we  shaH 
merely  add,  that  the  one  man  is  a  profound  financier,  respected 
and  looked  up  to  as  such ;  the  other,  a  bouncing  orator,  who 
threatens  tfie  threatener— -a  Being  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
proportion  between  his  talents  and  the  respect  which  belongs 
to  them. 

The  moQptonoi^s  gibberish  of  a  rareershow  man  is  ^^  Music— » 
q>heie*descended  maid!'*  compared  with  the  initroduct<^ 
^mpUment  to  our  next  portrait — ^^  There  are  two  vices,  hyfo^ 
CRiSY  and  apostacy  ;  against  which,  more  than  i^nst  any 
others,  the  indignation  of  mankind  appears  to  be  nmrersai  an^ 
^nqnalified." 

MR.  Tf ERNEY. 

**  This  gentleman,  when  he  considers  his  present  unpopularity 
in  the  nation,  and  bis  utter  want  of  weight  in  the  House  of  Com- 
inons,  must  look  back  with  some  astonishment  or  regret  on  those 
days  of  juvenile  ardour  when,  either  from  intemperate  zeal  or 
from  the  sordid  ueshre  of  inveiglinff  a  fbofish  fsM^tion,  he  uttered 
those  glowing  denunciations  agamst  existing  systems,  whid) 
stole  the  hearts  of  the  Borough  deetors. .  The  man  for  whose 
presence  no  one  cares,  and  whose  sentiments  scarcely  ever  elicit 
pne  smile  of  regard,  must  hold  H  to  be  the  very  baseless  dream 
of  a  shadow,  When  the  recoPected  scenes  of  former  times  pass 
hefore  his  mind,— -when  his  imagination  pictures  to  him  those 
stately  burgesses,  Messrs.  Alcock  and  Favell,  almost  dancing  with 
rapture  at  his  oracular  sentences, — ^when  even  a  glance  of  his 
person  was  sufficieot  to  convert  that  most  reputable  but  dirty 
district  of  Southwaric  into  a  theatre  for  gaity  and  festivity,-— when 
even  the  infants  of  the  enthusiastic  electors*  were  baptised  in  his 

•  «  Some  yean  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Tieraey  becaaie  odious  to  his  old 
friencto,  they  took  an  odd  nuShod  of  showio^  their  ooatempt,  hy  odlmptl^cir 
4ofs  hy  htsvaaae.*' 
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name,  to  pledge  tliem  to  tSe  fbtare  admiration  and  imitation  of 
«o  great  a  patriot.    Was  Mr.  Tieraey  then  sincere  in  his  popular 
professions?  or,  at  the  time  when  he  presided  with  so  much  eclat 
orer  that  sacred  band  *  the  Real  Friends,*  in  a  paltry  club-room^ 
{Mr.  Tiemej  wiU  understand  the  allusion,)  when  the  active  citi« 
zen  worshipped  no  idol  except  that  rather  Nebuchadnessar  Image, 
-  the  miyesty  of  the  people,  did  he  even  then  adhere  to  the  opinions- 
of  his  aristrocrattc  friends  the  self-named  Whigs— -did  he  even 
then  feel  that  love  of  place  which  made  him  so  easy  a  prey  to 
Mr.  Addington  ?  These  are  questions  which  none  but  Mr.  Tiernej 
can  answer.    I  certainly  shall  not  erect  myself  into  a  ju^e  of 
hiddeu  motives  and  impenetrable  causes.    There  are  not  sufficient 
data  for  the  solution  j  and  Mr  Tiemey,  great  arithmetician  as  he 
is,  knows  that  erven  in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  some  sure  and 
definite  quantities  must  be  given  to  find  merely  a  possible  result. 
I  can  discover  no  such  certain  starting-grounds  for  this  investiga- 
tion;  neither  in  the  nature  of  man  nor  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
Tiemey.    I  will  not  believe  that  it  is  easy  and  obvious  for  anf 
individual  man  to  assume  and  personate  whatever  figure  he  pleases : 
still  less  win  I  believe  that  a  gentleman  of  such  education  and 
such  steady  sagacity,  as  all  must  feel  the  late  Southwark  repre« 
sentative  to  be,  could  miscalculate  or  misapprehend  so  grossly  as 
to  think  that  a  solid  superstructure  could  stand  on  the  fiimsy  basis 
of  insincerity.    The  matter  must,  however,  remain  undecided  to 
the  world,  unless  the  only  person  who  can  elucidate  the  mystery 
will  condescend  to  instruct  our  ignorance  by  a  confessional  tr^ea- 
tise,  which,  as  it  shall  turn  out,  may  serve  either  for  a  comment 
or  an  antidote  to  the  politics  of  Macfaiavel.    As  to  myself  taking 
it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Tiemey's  professions  were  honest — ^believ- 
ing that  he  was  actuated  by  the  sincerest  principles  when  he 
opposed  Mr.  Pitt  with  such  vehemence,  and  defied  him  '  to  the 
utterance,'  even  at  the  hazard  of  his  life:  (for  though  many  have 
laid  down  their  lives  from  mistaken  zeal,  yet  few,  if  any,  have  done 
so  merely  to  give  efieet  to  a  joke) — ^believing  also  that  his  former 
ardour  of  Reform  was,  though  he  was  not  quite  a  boy  or  a  novice, 
yet  a  reUc  of  the  fiery  heedlessness  of  youth,  and  tliat  his  subset 
. quent contersion was  the  consequence  of  impartial  conviction: 
''--^wtth  idl  these  items  of  belief  in  my  mind  I  must  say,  that  Mr. 
Tierney  has  been  veiy  ill  used  by  the  misjudging  public.    They 
have  hiastOy  taken  a  rational  alteration  for  an  interested  tergiver- 
aation,  and  suppose  that  one  of  the  ablestf  and  clearest-headed  men 
of  the  age  could  not  see  what  every  child  sees,  that  consisteacy  is 
the  best  policy.    This  unjust  dislike,  these  unkind  suspicions  of 
the  people,  have  been  of  serious  injury  to  Mr.  Tierney,  and  I  think 
to  the  community.    From  this  cause  it  comes  that  the  most  dis- 
poseaUe  and  useful  takiUa  for  business,  the  utmost  shrewdness  oi 
disoerament,  the  most  perspicuous  views  of  trade  and  finance,  the 
most  powerful  because  the  most  mtelligibie  logic  ^  and,  above  all, 
the  most  penetrating  sarcasm^  and  i&  most  invulnerable  self* 
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yo08esaion>-^iialificatioii8  which  might  raise  him  to  the  iBghest 
eminence  in  a  popular  assembly, — are  nevertheless  entirely  robbed 
of  their  use  and  effect. 

*'  Such  is  the  result  of  that  unfavourable  opinion  which  is  at^ 
tached  to  the  man  who  has  abandoned  his  old  professions.  He 
who  could  even  make  the  firm  seat  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  totter,  aiid 
might  frequently,  almost  without  an  effort,  have  shoved  the  pre- 
sent ministry  from  their  stools,  must  now  be  content  to  get  a  ma- 
jority />n  a  matter  of  form,  and  think  it  gain  to  beat  such  a 
statesman  as  Mr.  Garrow  on  a  technical  objection.  But  though 
Mr.  Tieoiey  unfortunately  has  but  little  weight  in  the  House,  yet 
from  bis  abilities  he  is  always  heard  with  pleasure :  nor  is  there 
any  man  who  is  treated  with  more  external  respect  by  a  minister. 
Tlus  is  but  politic  j  for  Mr.  Tierney  has  a  power  of  ridicule,  and  a 
caustic  severity  of  satire  which  can  corrode  the  very  heart's  core, 
•which,  therefore,  those  who  love  safe  skins  are  not  eager  to  pro-^ 
▼oke.  One  thing  there  is,  which,  independently  of  all  the  above-* 
mentioned  causes,  greatly  diminishes  the  coufideuce  of  Mr. 
Tierney's  auditors  :  in  his  most  serious  and  earnest  speeches  as  to 
argument,  there  is  an  air  of  conversational  carelessness  and  levity 
in  the  manner,  which  seems  to  hint  that  the  speaker  is  almost  in- 
different as  to  success,  and  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  laugh  at 
those  who  should  be  persuaded  by  his  ratiocination.  Tliis  I  have 
BO  hesitation  in  saying  woidd  be  a  most  illiberal  inference  :  the 
defect  in  question  evidently  arises  from  that  coobiess  of  tempera- 
ment, which  reasons  rather  than  fe^^ls,  and  which  scorns  to  attain 
its  end  by  any  surprise  on  the  heart,  when  it  can  fairly  and  dis- 
passionately convince  and  conquer  the  understanding. 

''  In  a  popular  assembly,  however,  where  for  one  man  who 
thinks  there  are  ten  Who  feel,  such  a  manner  cannot  fail  to  be  de- 
trimental, or  at  least  useless,  to  him  who  adopts  it.  Upon  the 
whole,  Mr. Tierney  may  be  quoted  as  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
instances  of  popular  injustice.  I  will  not  annoy  him  by  stating 
to  him  what  he  might  have  been,  if  he  had  been  less,  precipitate 
and  unreserved  in  former  times;  but  shall  merely  lament,  in  the 
flame  of  the  public,  that  youthful  errors,  or  popular  ^nistakc,  have 
deprived  the  nation  of  the  effective  services  of  a  man  who  might 
have  been  the  most  useful  (I  can  scarcely  except  Mr.  Whitbread) 
of  all  the  parliament^iry  characters  of  the  day/'* 

MR.  SHERIDAN  AND  MR.  GRA1T.\N. 

« '^  I  think  I  see  some  similarity^  rathser  however  in  kind  than  In 

manner.    Mr.  Sheridan's  aim  was  always,  if.  he  could,  to  expose 

. ..i^ u, ^ 

•  •*  Thia  character,  I  cansot  tell  why,  was  by  some  misunderstood,^  as  if  it 
iMStotaDded  for  a  iiMegyric  on  Mr.  Tierney :  the  obscurity,  if  any,  arises  from 
the  perph»ed  nature  of  the  subject ; .  for  the  motives  and  isieiltioas  of  Mr.  Tier* 
Bey  must  be  classed  among  those  thin^  which  are  perfectly  iaacccs^le  to  the 
hiunan  understancUDg''^ 
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ihn  propositions  of  bis  adversary  by  a  ^edes  of  ludicrous  qontrastsj 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Grattan  leads  him  to  the  same  play  oi  opposition 
and  antithesis^  though  his  disposition  seems  to  feel  an|per,whero 
the  other  would  only  laugh.  The  understanding  in  these  cases  is 
evidently  alike^  though  the  habits  of  society  have  engendered  a 
different  taste.  Again^  there  is  some  likeness  in  their  style  -^  there 
is  about  them  at  the  beginning  a  conversational  carelessness 
amounting  almost  to  laziness,  a  sort  of  lounging  indifference^ 
which  more  than  half  conceals  their  strong  feeling.  On  a  suddeUji 
some  thought^  some  word^  sets  lire  to  the  train  of  their  impress 
sions :  thoy  fling  away  their  sloth  as  Ulysses  flung  away  tlMi 
beggar's  weeds,  and  walk  abroad  in  all  the  migesty  of  excited  iu'- 
teUect  and  irresistible  passion.  Who  shall  oppofe  it  ?  Reasoa  ia 
content  to  admire,  and  forgets  to  exaqune :  but  fortunately  a 
tempest  must  be  temporary.  Indeed  the  paroxyspis  of  Mi.  GraV^ 
tan  are  much  shorter  that  those  of  Mr.  Sheridan :  and  the  fon(ner 
sinks  at  once  from  his  celestial  elevation  down  to  mere  earth*  Not 
so  with  Mr.  Sheridan  :  he,  when  once  roused,  never  subsides  into 
an  uninteresting  mediocrity ;  when  he  ceases  to  be  energetic,  be  be- 
comes  elegant ;  when  he  is  no  longer  the  angel  of  the  storm,  he  be- 
comes the  benignant  genius,  whose  presence  cheers  even  the  waste> 
'  and  at  whose  every  step  upsprings  a  bed  of  living  refdure.  I  most 
confess  howeyer  that  I  have  not  known  Mr.  Grattan  ia  bis  best 
day*  :  looking  at  him  now,  a  veteran  not  much  short  of  seventy^ 
and  observing  that  attic  fire  wlucb  still  warms  bis  heart,  I  wUl 
not  presume  to  say  that  he  does  not  deserve  the  high  reputation 
which  he  enjoys.  I  am  content  to  bow  with  reverence  to  tha 
consistent  advocate  of  his  country's  rights,  who  for  a  lony  life 
has  stood  forward  the  powerful  and  almost  succesful  cliamj^ion  of 
her  caude  against  an  unparalleled  weight  of  influence  and  pr^udicc, 
and  who  disdains  to  further  his  purposes  by  any  paltry  intermix- 
ture with  the  vulgar  views  of  the  Whig  party,  wha  somehow  or 
other  have  of  late  years  thought  it  right  to  advocate  the  catholic 
cause.  Some  have  said  that  Mr.  Grattan'  sunk  in  character  by 
his  transplantation  injto  the  British  parliament,  I  pannot  think 
so  :  there  is  no  man  heard  with  more  fond  respect;  and  deserv-^ 
edly,  for  there  is  no  man  wh9  gives  more  pleasure.  Indeed  I 
know  not  a  more  gratifying  sight  than  when  Mr.  Grattan  rises  ; 
his  petit  person  and  fun;ibling  voice  at  first  awake  no  feeling  but 
surprise  tiiat  this  man  should  be  a  commanding  orator :  in  a  mo- 
ment you  become  interested  by  his  gentlemanly  manner  and  warm 
though  very  subdued  tone  :  a  striking  thought  or  glowing  ex- 
pression drops  out  as  if  by  accident,  and  assures  us  that  we  shall 
not  be  disappointed.  He  then  rises  to  the  dignity  of  eloquence^i 
and  every  expectation  is  answered." 

We  cannot  withhold  the  ibttowing  definilioft  of  impudence 

from  our  reader.  

'^  If  this  quality  were  as  dkmgerous  as  it  Is  vicious,  it  should 
Crit.  Rbv.  Vol.  I.  June,  1815.  4  Q 
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be  driven  from  society  with  execrations ;  but  like  many  of  tie 
most  oflfensive  vices,  it  carries  about  it  its  own  antidote.  It  is 
an  impostor  which  cheats  only  itself :  it  seduces  its  observer 
neither  into  pleasure  nor  admiration ;  on  the  contrary,  all  are 
able,  to  discover  and  appreciate  its  object,  while  some  hate,  and 
most  despise  it.  '  Yet  it  succeeds,  in  genercd,  as  far  as  it  aspires  ; 
it  wears  its  way,  not  wins  it,  and  owes  its  greatness,  not  to  the 
kindness  of  friendship,  but  to  its  own  invincible  importunity. 
It  moves  along,  through  the  hisses  of  disgust  and  the  mutter* 
ings  of  hatred,  with  perfect  content,  becau^  it  is  oonscioas 

.  that  such  is  the  element  most  appropriate  to  its  natiire :  it 
takes  its  wished-fbr  seat  of  rank  with  a  shrug  of  contempt  at 
those  who  would  not  pay  the  same  price  for  the  same  dignitjr. 
It  is  very  seldom  however  that  impudence  is  ambitious ;  it  is  m 
general  tbo  sordid  to  aim  after  honorary  distinctions,  and  con- 
fines itself  to  the  search  after  gain ;  hence  it  is  less  found  in 
the  political  sphere  (except  among  the  underlings  of  state) 
than  in  the  walks  of'  common  and  daily  life.    There,  its  most 

*  complete  pictme  is  to  be  aeen,  when  a  determined  fortune- 
kuniier  hat  started  a  wealthy  girl :  in  vain  she  flies,  in  vain  she 
AeafiHMf  ia  tmh  she  hates :  he  looks  upon  all  the  struggles  of 
resentment  with  the  same  calculating  pleasure  as  a  poadier 
tiews  the  strength-exhausting  efforts  of  the  captive  bird, 
which  tires  itselfinto  his  possession.  The  poor  girl,  with  all 
her  loathing  fresh  about  her,  is,  from  the  sex's  characteristic  in- 
ability to  resbt  perseverance,  compelled  to  yield,  which  it  may 
be  supposed  she  does  with  a  sort  of  feeling  like  that  with 
which  a  person  flings  himself  into  the  sea,  to  avoid  the  ap- 
proaches of  a  tiger^  who  will  take  no  repulse.'' 

MR.  W.  POLE  AND  MR.  CROKER. 

"To  beHn  with  Mr.  W.  Pole)  he  ts,  as  I  ha^^e  hinted,  exceed- 
ingly self-miportant,  though  as  in  most  cases  of  the  sort,  it  would 
be  almost  inq^ossible  to  discover  on  what  grounds  he  fancies  him- 
self so  momentous  a  personage.  lie  has,  indeed,  for  one  brother^ 
a  statesman  of  considerable  acquirements,  and  no  mean  under- 
standix^.  He  has,  for  another  brother,  a  man  whose  simplicity 
of  character  excites  general  respect,  and  whose  substantial  ser- 
vices to  the  good  cause  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country 
and  mankind.  Certainly  Mr.  W.  Pole  may  justly  congratulate 
himself  on  such  a  relationship  $  still  I  do  not  see  how  this  cir- 
cumstance is  to  explain  his  dignified  self-opinion,  when  he  can 
sk^w  neithu'  tha  talents  of  one  relative^  aor  the  services  of  the 
other.  His  tone  and  manner  make  him  nearly  the  most  unpleasant 
speaker  in  the  House.  He  is  always  aogi^^  and  his  voice  being 
sharp  and  'shrill,  and  always  raised  to  its  highest  pitch,  grates  on 
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4Ke  ear  a  discord  nearly  as  borrible  as  thetuiiUg  of  five  fidd)^^^ 
One  is  attio  titee  much  disposed  to  sympathise  with  anger>  evea 
if  just  i  least  6f  all  can  we  take  any  interest  in  a  resentment  which 
becomes  louder  in  proportion  to  its  want  of  cause^  and  lashes 
itself  into  a  rage  for  no  probable  reason^  unless  it  has  been  medl-  , 
cally  recommended  as  a  wholesome  exereiset  of  the  plijslcid 
powers.  It  is  sometimes  amusin^^  to  witness  the  ijiteUe^tiud^pMB 
between  the  two  Ex-Chancellors  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Pak,  aad  8k  J« 
Newport.  The  Baronet^  though  highly  respectable  for  bis  tad^ 
pendence,  integrity,  and  general  amenity  of  mannem,  is,  howerei, 
Biore  testy  than  beseems  a  wise  ^tateemati,  especiaUy  whea  any 
reference  is  made  to  his  administration ; — and  anger,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  seems  the  element  essential  to  the  vitality  of  the 
other  legislator,  who  also  piques  himself  in  no  small  degree  on 
the  wisdom  of  his  government.  With  such  feelings  it  is  not 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  disputes  of  these  oppbnents  should 
sometimes  be  pushed  even  to  exasperation  -,  while  each  of  them, 
with  his  own  peculiar  eagerness,  is  insisting  on  his  own  ioMll** 
bility,  and  the  other's  absurdity.  The  spectacle  is  the  aiore  en- 
tertaining, because  the  matter  in  debate  is  geaerally  some  iDod 
Irish  law,  which,  however  important,  is  yet  almost  always  re- 
garded by  the  House  with  the  utmost  indifference.  Mr.  W»  Pole 
has,  of  course,  received  the  ediJR»tion  Of  a  gentleman^  aod  has 
been  fsmiliar  with  the  best  society ;  yet  1  know  not  how  it  is» 
bat  there  is  more  offensive  obtrusiveness  in  his  manner,  and 
more  meanness  in  his  language,  than  are  usually  found  in  that 
class  of  liifSe  which  is  called  genteel,  unless  indeed  where  the 
eminent  rank  or  talent  of  the  individual  has  precluded  the  neoe^ 
sity  of  compliance  with  accustomed  forms.  After  all,  this  gentle<> 
man  is  of  so  little  consideration  in  the,  state,  that  it  may  seem  a 
waste  of  severity  to  descant  on  his  character :  I  eonfess  I  feel  so 
much  tenderness  for  him  for  the  sake  of  his  faoaily,  that  I  conki 
wish  him  to  exercise  the  leisure  which  want  of  office  alibrds, 
partly  in  cultivating  his  taste  after  the  e](ample  of  his  eldtr 
brother,  and  partly  in  lowering  the  to«e  of  bis  impatieiiee,  by 
studious*  reflection  on  the  quiet  unaffectedness  with  which  his 
soldier  brother  performs  illustrious  actions. 

''  The  high  tone  of  Mr.  Croker  may  perhaps  be  explained  with 
less  difficulty :  the  vm^  of  doggerel  verses  on  the  Dublin  actors, 
and  the  puerile  imilato^*  of  the  easiest  of  all  models,  Walter  Scott, 
may  reasonably  feel  some  surprise  at  finding  himself  at  so  impor- 
tant a  post  as  tiie  secretaryship  of  the  Adimnilty ;  having  too  little 
discrimination,  or  too  much  self-love  to  discover  the  i«al  ccune^ 
he  is  led  to  conclude  that  he  may  possess  great  quaiities,thongh 
unknown  te  himself,  and  that  he  should  assume  a  conseqoehoe 
of  manner  equal  to  tluU  latent  dignity  of  character  which  is  some 


*  <<  Tb^  Battle  of  Talayera"  is  usually  ascribed  to  Mr.  Crakcr. 
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day  to  be  fevealed.  It  must  have  contributed  to  spoil  this  gen« 
tleman,  to  see  a  man  of  Mr.  Southey*s  ^minfence  passing  by  all 
the  rank  and  talent  of  the  nation,  to  dedicate  a  rather  favourite 
"work  to  him :  nor  does  one  wonder  that  his  gratitude  should  iiave 
made  him  the  patron  of  the  dedicatin*?  poet.  The  day,  howerei;, 
has  been,  and  with  a  man  of  Mr.  Southey^s  mutable  thinking,  the 
day  may  yet  return,  when  a  blush  shall  dart  across  the  Laureat,  to 
fed  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  owes  his  honours  to  the 
patronage  of  such  a  person.  It  is  usual  with  those  who  dislike 
this  young  secretary — and  he  should  know  What  perhaps  he  is  top 
careless  tb  consider,  that  his  manner  is  of  all  others  the  most  cal« 
culated  to  make  enemies— it  is  usual  with  them  to  object  to  the 
lowness  of  his  origin.  Such  an  objection,  in  a  country  like  this, 
is  despicable  and  unnatural:  it  is  the  pride  of  our  constitution 
that  it  opens  the  paths  of  honour  for  all  who  have  skill  to  tread 
themj  and  a  good  Englishman  should  hail  with  joy  every  fresh 
instance  of  plebeian  elevation.  1  rejoice,  therefore,  with  Mr. 
Croker^  that  his  origin  has  been  no  obstruction  to  his  promotion : 
and  indeed  I  feel  some  kindness  for  his  father,  if  he  is,  as  I  have 
heard,  the  translator  of  the  Satires  of  Ariosto.  The  translation  is 
indifferent^  and  indeed  it  would  be  no  slight  task  to  render  those 
elegant  sketches  of  a  Court's  vices  and  a  poet's  simplicity,  witji 
the  Horatian  point  and  delicacy  of  the  Italian  >  but  it  is  some 
praise  to  have  been  fond  of  such  a  work ;  and  I  would  rather  be 
the  son  of  an  indifferent  versifier,  than  of  a  lazy,  unlettered 
grandee.  No^-my  quarrel  with  Mr.  Croker  is  not  on  account  of 
his  pedigree,  but  for  the  arrogance  of  his  manner,  unbecoming  in 
any  man,  but  least  of  all  suited  to  a  man  of  his  small  pretensions. 
I  object  to  that  defying  tone  which  seems  to  wish  to  provoke, — 
to  that  sore  manner  which  implies  a  consciousness  that  what  he 
says  ought  to  offend,  and  therefore  anticipates  that  anger  as  a 
shield,  which  it  knows  it  merits  to  have  directed  against  itself  as 
a  weapon  of  offence.  Luckily  for  Mr.  Croker,  few  of  the  persons 
•whom  he  attacks  with  such  veheinence  seem  to  hoid  it  worth 
while  to  repel  him:  but  a  gentleman  so  exceedingly  sensitive  as 
the  Admiral^  secretary  should  be  cautious  never  to'  utter  a  sar- 
casm unless  he  feels  secure  that,  if  answered,  he  shall  have  a  ra- 
partee  which  will  blow  his  adversary  to  pieces.  Mr.  Ponsonby> 
on  one  occasion,  silenced  him  with  a  furious  rebuff)  and  on  ano- 
ther. Sir  Francis  Burdett,  with  his  usual  gentlemanly  coolness, 
combined  a  few  words  whose  united  force  seemed  to  sting  to  the 
very  quick.  Not  However  to.  leave  this  gentleman  in  despair — if 
he  will  cease  to  speak  till  he  has  conquered  his  high  and  irritable 
tone>and  continue  to  discharge  his  office  with  his  present  exemplary 
diligence,  he  may  justly  look  forward  to  as  much  praise  as  usually 
fails  to  the  lot  of  second-rate  officers  of  state.  Meantime  let  him 
continue  to  patronise  poets  >  and  may  the  next  poet  whom  he  be-' 
^^nds  be  able  to  receive  the  honour  without  any  injury  to  the 
^insistency  of  his  character.*' 
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In  addidon  to  our  exhibition^  a  variety  of  otfier  portradh;s  may 
be  viewed  in  the  original  gallery^  which  is  rather  extensive,  ana 
well  deserving  public  patronage.  It  will  be  remembered,  hpw- 
ever,  that  the  collection  commenced  nearly  two  years  ago ;  and 
that  allusion^  consequently,  will  sometimes  relate  to  £^most  for- 
gotten objects.  It  was,  we  believe,  remarked  from  the  B^nch^ 
at  the  complaint  of  a  certain  travellhig  knight-'-on  the  inanity 
of  his  pocket  book — ^that  an  author  was  a  sort  of  loose  fish  anfl 
fair  game  for  the  harpooning  tribe;  that,  from  the  moment  a 
person  displayed  himself  before  the  public,  he  became  arraign-p 
able  at  the  bar  of  criticism,  both  as  to  his  moral  and  mental 
character.  If  the  poor  devil,  who  often  writes  from  hard  ne-' 
cessity,  is  thus  to  appear,  in  puris  naturaUbuSf  subject  to  the 
exposure  of  the  arcana.of  his  garret ;  surely  those  public  cha- 
racters, who  ocpupy  the  most  distinguished  niches  in  the  gal- 
lery of  state,  are  lawful  objects  either  of  commendation  or  cen- 
sure—^f  ridicule  or  contempt. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  individual,  that  the  transaction* 
of  Parliament  be  assembled  in  grand  review;  and  that,  as  the 
ranks  of  political  leaders  pass^  all  may  scrutinize  their  preten- 
sions to  BMiNBNCB,  Cither  for  ^ar  vhsdom^  thishr  xloouxncb^ 
or  their  i^rnioitiTY  I 

^'In  turning  bur  thoughts^-continues  the  author— r-to  the 
composition  and  proceedings  of  a  great  popular  assembly,  all 
whose  transactions  appear  at  least  to  be  conducted  through  the 
medium  of  speech,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  their 
dearth  of  dexterity  and  excellence  in  the  management  of  the 
chief  instrument  of  its  operations.  What  should  we  say  of 
the  main  army  of  a  military  nation  which  had  not  attained  cooh 
mon  precision  in  the  use  of  fire-arms  ?  or,  to  descend  lower^of 
a  company  of  watchmen^  who,  likeDogbenry's  followers^  shoidd 
think  it  belongs  to  a  watch  to  sleep ?^' 

In  a  translation  of  the  AE'TTEPOS  OATN01AKOS  of  De- 
mosthenes, we  find  the  following  passage —  •  * 

«  Attendez  k  juger  chacun  d^^pres  sa  conduite,  en  r^tribu- 
ant  vos  honneurs;  vos  ^loges  au  bienfaiteur  de  T^tat,  et  vos/ 
suppUces  k  ses  malfaiteurs."     Shakspeare  almost  parodies  this 
maxim  in  his  dramatic  works : 

i'  Use  every  nian  €^fr  bis.deserfSj  an^  toho  thaU  escape  whipping  ?"* 
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Art.  III. — Travels  iti  South  Africa;  undertaken  at  the  Request  of  tfu 
Missionary  Society,  By  John  Campbell,  MiJiister  of  Kingslaud 
Chapel    8vo.    Pp.  58^     Black  and  Co.     1815. 

[Concluded  from  p,  472.] 

Resuming  this  subject,  we  have  to  express  our  regret  that 
Mr.  Campbell  was  not  attended  on  his  mission  by  some  scien* 
tific  character^  who  would  have  embellifihed  the  discoveries  of  a 
previously  unexplored  region.  The  author  evidently  possesses 
a  promptitude  in  obsen'ation  very  creditable  to  his  natural  in* 
tellect ;  but  he  wants  the  advantage  of  education  to  pplish  his 
style.  Still,  we  must  confess,  his  travels  have  aflbrded  us  mueh 
amusement;  and,  presuming  that  his  novelties  will  be  equally 
entertaining  to  our  readers,  we  devote  a  few  pages — not  to  cri- 
ticism— ^but  to  a  succession  of  extracts  highly  interesting.  Pre- 
viously thereto,  however,  we  will  make  some  observations  on  a 
very  singular  anecdote  retired  in  the  Appendix, 

It  wUl  be  recollected,  that  some  years  ago  the  Grosvenor 
East  Indiaman  was  vrrecked  off  the  Coast  of  C^ffraria,  and  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  passengers  and  crew  perished  on  th« 
occasion.  It  was,  however^  discovered  that  two  young  ladies 
had  survived  the  miseries  of  this  dreadful  event,  and  were  resi* 
dent  in  the  interior  of  a  country  uninhabited  by  Europeans*  Mr* 
Campbell  does  not  relate  this  occurrence  from  pergonal  evi- 
dence, but  we  cannot  doubt  the  extraordinary  fact* 

The  landdrost  of  Graaf*ReyneI  had  been  deputed  by  theBri^ 
tish  government  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Cafiraria^  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaimng  whether  there  were  any  survivors  from 
the  wreck  of  the  Grosvenor*  Finding  there  were  two  females, 
he  succeeded  in  procuring>an  introduction  to  them*  He  saw 
them  habited  like  Cafiree  women:  their  bodies  were  painted 
after  the  fashion  of  the  native  inhabitants,  and  their,  manners 
and  appearance  were  altogether  anti-European,  The  landdrost, 
however,  sought  to  obtain  their  confidence  by  a  liberal  ofier  of 
his  best  services  to  restore  them  to  their  country  and  their 
friends.  But  they  were  unmoved  by  his  solicitations.  They 
stated  that  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  natives  after 
they  had  been  cast  ashore  from  the  wreck ;  that  th^ir  compa^ 
nioDs  had  been  murdered;  and  that  they  had  been  compelled 
to  give  themselves  in  marriage :  that  having  affectionate  hus- 
bands, children,  and  grand  children,  their  attachments  were 
bounded  by  their  actual  enjoyments.  Upon  being  repeatedly 
urged  to  depart  with  the  landdrost>  they  replied,  that  probably 
at  theur  return  to  England,  they  miglit  find  themselves  without 
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eonnections  or  dependance;  and  that  their  acquire  habits  i]l« 
fitted  them  to  mingle  with  polbhied  society.  In  shorty  they 
would  not  quit  Caffiraria. 

Such,  then,  is  the  powerful  influence  of  habit !  Two  young 
ladies,  highly  educated — and  in  all  probability  lovely  in  their  per- 
"^ons — are  taught  by  habit  to  forget  those  scenes  of  gaiety  they 
were  so  well  calodated  to  ornament;  to  forget  the  anticipated 
enjoyments  of  a  dignified  union  of  the  «exes;  to  forget  their 
parents,  their  relatives,  the  accomi^ished  companions  of  their 
youth,  and  all  the  refinements  of  life !  Among  a  savage  people 
they  acquire  cimgeiiial  opinions :  their  vitiated  nature^  ceases 
to  repine:  they  love  the  untutored  husbands  given  to  them  by 
fate:  they  rear  their  children  in  the  ignorance  of  Hottentot 
fitttfa :  they  Uess  their  wretched  hovel  wkh  the  sacred  name  of 
home:  they  expel  memory  from  tlieir  oeoupaticms :  and  regret 
no  longer  mingles  with  tfaeirltwitine  of  bailiaroiu  plee^sures ! 
Is  this,  in  realky,  a  picture  of  the  hitman  mind,  with  all  its 
boasted  attributes,  its  delicacies,  its  refinements,  its  dviiised 
superiority  ?<«— Yes  I'^cr  custom  is  a  second  nature. 

At  his  interview  with  the  king,  the  landdfost  asked  liim  how 
he  could  murder  a  nvmbcr  of  wifartunates,  thrown  by  the  ele* 
ments  on  his  mercy— -the  king  replied,  ^<  these  people  had  no 
business  on  my  coast;  they  should  have  remained  in  their  own 
country*  By  their  own  country,  lie  meant  the  sea,  from  which 
all  the  Caifires  supposed  the  Ekiropeans  had  risen.  They  had 
first  descried  the  masts  of  a  vessel;  gradually,  the  object  en- 
larged upon  their  view,  until  they  beheld  the  hull:  from  the 
progress  of  this  vision,  they  bdieved  these  devoted  people  to 
have  been  naitives*of  the  oeean. 

'' WhcnDr.VandeVkempt  remonstrated  with  Gika,  (the  king), 
for  having  murdei^ed  the  people  who  were  cast  ashore  horn  a  ship 
which  was  wrecked  while  he  was  there,  he  replied,  'Why  do  you 
kill  wolves?  they  belong  to  this  country,  but  not  these  people.' 
Had  thfe  persons  east  ashore  from  these  vessels,  who  escaped  from 
the  CaifEes,  and  atlempud  to  reafch  the  Cape  by  travelling  along 
the  cosflt»  aftar  two  or  thvee  days  journ^,  struck  up  the  counti^, 
instead  laf  keepMf  by  the  shore^  they  would  soon  have  fallen  in 
with  Dutch  farmers;  but,  by  keeping  near  the  sea,  they  doubled 
the  distance,  following  the  windings  of  the  coast,  and  were  like- 
wise out  of  the  way  of  obtaining  assistance,  as  the  ground  near 
the  sea  is  barren,  and  consequently  uninhabited ;  though  now,  for 
the  sake  of  cutting  timber,  inhabitants  may  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Plattenburg's  Bay,  and  probably  one  or  two  other 
places.  But,  should  any  ship  afterwards  be  wrecked  any  where 
south  or  southwest  gf  the  Great  Fish  River  (to  the  north  of  which 
the  Caffres  are  now  driven),  tt  will  be  wise  in  those  who  reach  the 
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land  instantly  to  strike  up  into  the  ooantrjrj  when  they  Urill  soon 
fall  in  with  waggon  tracks^  by  following  which  they  wUl  arrive  at 
Che  residence  of  white  men.  This  is  the  more  necessary  to  be 
made  known^  as  the  number  of  ships  saiKng  along  that  part  of 
the  African  coast  must  be  greater^  in  consequence  of  the  ^rade  to 
India  being  more  open  than  in  former  times  >  but  I  know  no  har- 
bour or  reftige  into  which  a  ship  could  enter.  The  mouth  of  the 
Buffalo  River^  though  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide^  appears  to 
have  a  bar  running  across  it ;  at  any  rate^  the  entrance  must  be 
very  intricate  to  a  stranger ;  and^  in  a  storm^  the  most  eligible 
place  nearest  to  Caffraria  would  be  Algoa  Bay,  which  might  afford 
protectioui  should  the  wind  blow  from  the  south  or  south  west^ 
%\xt  none  from  the  east  or  north  east/* 

On  the  25th  May,  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  party  discovered  an 
extensive  plain,  perbi^  an  hundred  miles  in  drcumference, 
with  a  considerable  lake  on  the  west;  which  he  questioiis  whe- 
ther any  European  ever  saw  before.  No  country  is  less 
favoured  with  lakes  than  South  Africa,  and  this  water  inras  the 
first  worthy  the  name,  the  others  being  merdy  large  pods. 
He  named  this  place  Burder's  Plain  in  honour  of  the  secretary 
to  the  Missionary  Society.  Game  abounded  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake.  The  travellers  shot  nine  bucks  of  various  kinds,  a 
quacha,  and  an  ostrich. 

Advancing  up  the  country,  the^  beheld  theOreat  River,  a 
sight  they  had  long  anxiously  desired.  It  must  be  hi^y  ex- 
hUirating  to  travellers  in  this  burning  clime,  where  water  is 
scarce,  and  the  little  to  be  found  generally  'imptegnated  with 
saline  particles,  to  sojourn  on  the  banks  ofa  fresh  river.  ,Mr. 
Campbell  calls  it  ^'  a  river  of  life"  and  says  that  even  the  sight 
of  it  gave  them  fresh  strength,  vigour,  and  animation.  It  was 
as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge,  deep>  and  rapid, 
presenting  a  formidable  obstacle  to  their  progress*  Two  days 
journey  beyond  this  river  was  the  station  of  Klaar-water,  which 
our  travellers  were  anxious  to  visit.  The  passage  across  the 
tlver  was  formidable  \  but  we  leave  the  party  to  caross.  llie  Ismd 
is  very  fertile,  producing,  year  after  year,  feed  far  many  mil- 
lion  cattle,  although  at  present  a  few  wild  beasts  alone  roam 
over  it. 

^'  It  is  grievous  (observes  Mr.  Campbell)  to  see  sonoiuch  of  the 
world  remaining  in  a  wilderness  state,  and  so  much  of  the  annual 
productions  of  the  ground  perishing  without  being  useful  to  man 
or  beast.  Much  money  must  be  given  in  most  countries  for  a 
amall  spot  of  ground;  but  here^  a  cask^of  tobacco^  or  a  parcel  of 
beads,  would  purchase  a  district  as  large  as  Yorkshire.** 
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'  The  sMivce  of  the  ri^r  Krooman  in  the  Matdiappe  eotmtry 
is^  perhaps,  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  Nile. 

''  It  is  the  most' abundant  spriog  of  water  I  ever  had'an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine.  I  measured  it  about  a  yard's  distance  from  the 
rodc^  from  whence  it  Bows,  and  found  it  three  yards  wide>  and 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep  -,  but  after  a  course  of  fifty 
or  sixty  miles,  it  becomes  invisible  by  running  ilito  plains  of  sancf. 
Perhaps,  by  leading  it.in  another  direction^  or  cutting  a  bed  for  it 
across  the  sands,  it  might  become  a  more  extensive  blessing  to 
the  countxy.  The  last  experiment  Is  likely  to  be  the  leiast  spcqess- 
ful,  i»s  probably  the  first  storm  of  wind  would  fiH  tip  the  new  bedl 
We  entered  tSie  cave  from  whence  it  proceeds,  on  purpose  to  ex* 
amine  it.  The  entranee  was  narrow ;  bvt  we  soon  reached  a  kind 
of  central  jnoBm,  tikie  roof  of  which  reseMbled  in  tliape>  though  not 
in  h^g^ti,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  eaAedral;  frouk  which  went  few 
passages  in  different  directions^  ip  al)  whi^h  stmsama  of  water 
flowed,  Though  we  had  light^  caiMiles  with  y^  we:  could  di^h 
cover  no  end  to  any  of  these  passages.  Withii^,  the  Tirater  was  ai^ 
iuost  lukewarm,  but  in  thjs  q^tsi^le  i)  was  very  oojld,  .The  rock  13 
composed  of  lin^estpne," 

One  would  be  almost  led  tu  think  that,  in  thfc^  wll^  state. of' 
nature^  Providence  has  been  most  bountiful  tp  such  of  his  peo- 
ple as  were  most  addicted  to  vice.  It  appears,  that  througtiout 
'  this  vast  track  of  land,  overrun  bv  the  barbarous  Busmnen, 
fresh  water  was  seldom  to  be  found;  whilein  the  Matchappe 
country,  wholesome  fountains  and  pur^  streams  freauently  pre- 
sent themselves.  Mr.  Campbell  names  several  after  passing 
the  great  river,  at  convenient  distances  irofn  each  other; 

On  the  shortest  day  of  the  year,  the  sun  setting  at  five 
o'clock,  our  travellers  discovered  the  track  of  Mr.  Burchill,  the 
only  European  now  living  who  visited  Lattakoo, 

'*  Prooeedirtg  further,  they  wore-  joined-  by  feur  yeuiig  men/ 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  whose  feces  we»e  pahited  fed,  and 
stroked  with  white  jpaiiit  in  a  regular  way,i  whieh  liada  very  iQd4 
appearance.    Thu^  had  la^y  bee«  eircniacised^^  oa  a  sigq  <tf  Iheh? 

__ — : — . — , '_i^ — -^ —     \\ 

•  *'  Tlioug-h  these  people  observed  this  stm^e  Mahoiqed^v^  rite,  yet  tl^ey 
are  totally  ipiorant  of  its  origin.  They  do  not,  a.^  amon^  many  similsMf.  sccts^ 
perfonn  the  operation  during  childhood,  but  .vait  ontii  yoUdi  ^LhibiUingBs  of 
puberty.  *  For  this  purpose  they  arc  seized,  as  few  of  them  will  voluntarily 
submit  to  the  barbarous  aiidlinnccessary  operation,' which  is  forcibly  perform- 
ed. The  pBtiaifei  ai«  nol  petraittod  t»  atoep' until  their  wonnds  an- healed ; 
and,  t9  kMptbem  swake,  men  ate  enftplotBd  .td:  bcat-lhem- on  thecnds  of 
their  fin^rs.  One  man  performs  tlik  rite  for  a  -whole  district,- an«l  he  ispattf 
by  a  calf,  or  an  acsagay.  The  youths  dance  a  manly  dance  together,  with  an 
apron  round  their  %ai^l»  made  lh>m  a  certain  plant.    When  ractfvitred,  they 
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•l«lQt<B^ittriiledttheytttigioftmiwiMynri.  j  One  of  the  iswr  was  tike 
jon  Df  tbeir  late  kin§^  MaSia^b^iig^  >  jTb^  <weve  sU  t?ell  tknped, 
U^  bo4k6  painted  red>  and  tJ^ir  bar  powdered  with  blue  pow- 
dQi^«; .  Th^j)  atked .  vovy .  modesity  l^r  ^»  lUtl6  tobacco,  which  wa 
^ve,tlieni.  Tb^y  alL  carried  a^aagay^*  or Jipears,  over  their  sfaonl* 
^Qi:s>.apd  wore  browq  coloujced  skins,  .with  a  raund  xiiusk-cai  skin 
sewed  over  the  cloak  between  the  shoulders^  which  made  Chem  re- 
semble soldiers  wijbh  their  knapsacks/' 

We  follow  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  friends  to  Lattak<x).  This 
nietrapblitaii  aettkment.l^oaists  a  popalation  of  dght  thoosand 
souls;  yetywhitu^w  party  entoed^  they  were  struck  with  the 
-apfiareat  desertian  o£  the  kihabitants,  aad  the  awful  sUeooe  that 
aanaukded  them.  RtMeedhig.  in.  aaarch'Of  the  kingly  dwell- 
ings they  reaofacd  a  mdeaquave,  fermed  Ivy  •buahea  and  trees  laid 
one  above  another  J  HeKthey  fomd  s^vttid  hnndrcdlperRnis 
ttaambled;  and  a  nnmberof  tall  men^  cmkied  with  spears,  woe 
drawn  vp  in  miKtair  order.  FVes«nUy  crowds  of  i^men  and 
diildren  flocked  to  tne  square  from  all  quarters,  making  a  vio- 
lent uproar.  The  crowds  at  length,  became  so  immense,  that 
die  travellers  lost  each  other;  and,  if  they  chanced  to  gase 
won  the  women  and  children,  the  latter  tied  ia  4|smay.  Mr. 
Cfam'pbelli  however,  found  an  opportunity  to  caress  some  of 
the  cnildren,  at  which  they  were*  so  pleased,  that  others  sought 
his  attention,  and  tbe  general  scene  of  terror  began  gradu^y 
to  subside.  At  len^]^  they,  with  some  difficulty,  contrived  to 
pitch  their  tent,  which  t^ey  flanked  with  their  waggons  to  keq> 
pff  tbe  press^e  from  the  t:rpwdi  s^fid  a  l^ge  house  was  assigned 
to  tbem  for  a  kitchen,  ^f  tunbers  of  the  principal  inhabitaDts 
^nter^d  (be  tent,  ^nd  the  mob  occupied  the  waggons,  continuing 
^ifdx  «Kscor4imt  uproar*  ,  At  length,  on  a  certain  token  being 
kud  ^poQ  a  table,  the  mob  retired.  The  travellers  were  now 
eoiopletely  at  the  mercy  of  this  savage  people;  but  they  looked 
Ootwieatly  for  safety,  iior  wave  they^nistaken.  TbeLattakoos 
jymvad  a  qmt,  weU^gulated  onder  of  society. 
'  Ahont  adveh  years  previously,  however,  LordCaledon,  when 
gbvtsrhor  of  the  Cape,  sent  up  a  pilstrtyy  eon^fistfafg  of  Dr.  Cowan, 
Xaeut,  Bon.ov^n,  twenty,  of  the  Cape  regiment,  a  boor,  and  a 
jpe^son  from  Klaar- water,  to  explpre  Africa  as  far  as  the  Portu- 
mftSQ  ^tf lament  .^  Mosamhique.;  since  which  th<^y  had  never 
t^ett  iicMid  of  by  the  government,^ 

•      "■* I       .  ■     ;,.  -1^.-  ■-■  ....      -  I 

%«iAi^thtiMclv6»  ia  ^«ive^;«iid'rei»i^  oMh-aiMw  §mmtmtinmk  nkev^uicn. 
ThftiMMMUinlvUiih  tegrwrnrcoiiBcdv  wid  ev«y  tWaf ria  it^  is  b«nMd;  aiter 
whioh  a  yo^U^  fiamale  U  presented  to  cach.'**«4m>e>idir.     - 


»,Thi«  wiforwiBiAe  pfirtvwere  aU  murdered  by  the  Watkstacu/ the  aext 
trtba  tto»t^^  lailak«>,  »io  ara jaunmou»,  twacfiarwM^  and  crad.  • 
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tUfeb,  and  the  ttimge>fiilence> cbseKUeA'avL  our  tianiitHia^ 
into  the  city,  was  found  to  aiisw  fMM  »'«us})iolao^  ^soM^th^^vmt 
was  for  the  puipose  of  avengidg  the'mttraer  of  Dr.Gowiiintf' 
p0>i^.  King  Matabee  was  al^sent  on  a  jackaD  huni  ;  aiid  Ub 
minkters,  when  invited  to  a  conference  by  the  sttaxtgtn,  r^^erred 
the  explained  object  of  theirmission,  ai&d  tl^  pAer  pf  s^n^ng 
missionaries  among  them^  to  his  majesty^  whenever  he  ought 
retum.tqUs.capitd.  ;  i   « 

Kiog  Matabee^  acooidjuig  to.Mfiiomeiimki'jntiaa^  h^two 
ifueena*  Qae  of  them  bsought  tfa»  ..viaikarsi^ame  mi^k^'te 
which  .fayer  majesty,  aad  those  vrha  came  with.hav  Mcwed>a 
tittle  toback^ou  She  asked  Mr.  Ratd.fer  soihb  booS^  k«<iaid 
he  did  not  .take  snuff;  to.wbiah  she  sfarawdlyvepUedp;  ^^bie 
would  haiFa  the  more  to  j^ria  aiisay  oa  that  aceMiot.'' 

Tbestrapgers  paid  a- visit  to  die  wi&  of  Makootoo^  the  fciagfs 
«incle»  whom  they  found  grin4ing  tobacco  f  tbeD  to  the.  qm0x 
«-<4)oth  had  iiae  children,  but  they  ware  terrified  at:  seeing 
white  men.  Notwithstanding  the  seeming  desertion  of  this 
heathen  city  on  the  entrance  of  the  missionaries,  it  was  the  tune 
ofsports-^thecarnit'ai  of  the  natives,  .  »  .« 

'*  Our  attention  was  next  attracted  by  a  crowd  of  women  sg^ 
proacbing  the  square,  holding  long  rods  iu  their  hands,  and  their 
faces  disfigured  by  white  painted, strokes  in  various  forms. .  They 
marched'at  a  slow  pace,  closely  crowded  together,  making  sucn 
bawling  as  required  adamantine  lungs  and  throats  of  brass.  Th^ 
were  attended  by  a  number  of  tnatron^,  danciog  a«d  screatning. 
On  reaching  the  entrance  to  the  ^quto^,  there  was  a  feigned  bat- 
tle betweea  the  aged  and  tbe  yotmger  women,  which  ihe  j0Mgitt 
vrttt  allowed  to  gam,  when  thiBy  entered  i«t  trimnph.  Thb  pMfle 
then  formed  a  large  cirele,  six.  or  eight  deep,  whea  iqiwards  iaf 
forty  girls  entered,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  i^,\l|aTiog 
their  persons  whitened  with  chaQi;.  They  danced  in  a  kind  of 
measured  regularity,  strtkii^^ilie  fgreundmost  yiolaatfy  wttLthek 
feet.  Mavy  of  them  had  sm^l  shields  in  their  hands,  which^  they 
moved  very  dexterously  in  front  of  all  parts  of  their  bodies^^ssif 
warding  off  arrows  shot  against  them^  £yery  ones  eyes  ^erc  cqi" 
stantly  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  they  retained  a  gyayity  of  coun- 
tenance the  whole  time,  •whi<!ih  I  shall' not  soon  forget.  Aftir 
^y^^AJng  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  some  sigthd  gH^eil,  ^i^ 
instmitly  retired  from  the  circle,  were  out  of  sight  in  a  (lew  mi- 
nutes, when  they  returned,  aad  imnaediately  commenced  dancing 
In  the  san^  manner.  This  daselng,  retifiag  and  MtiMnung,.!Qoa* 
jl^ued  about  an  hour  and  an  half,  whenDwrneethig  bvoke'tmi^ 

These  grotesque  eiUbitioiui^  wHb  M^ed«  daahings  of  tbt 
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body^  and  different  disguiselB^  continued  several  days.  At  tlM 
lioase  of  a  headman,  who  was  most  venerable  in  his  appear^ 
ance,  Mr.  Campbell  saw  his  two  young  wives  pfeparing  to  at- 
tend the  public  diversions.  One  of  them  was  painting  her 
body  with  sttifF  composed  of  red  chal)c,  ground  to  a  powder, 
and  mixed  up  with  grease ;  the  othei*  had  black  leaul  do.<t* 
miked  with  grease,  which  gave  her  hair  a  Wue  and  sparkling 
appearance*  The  husband  was  painted  red;  he  wore  an  de- 
gant  fyLT  robe^  and  various  ornaments  at  his  breast;  his  hoose 
NvQs  neat,  and  deaii,  and  his  back  yard  had  much  of  an  English 
appearance.  '  All  the  headmen  looked  well.  Our  missionaries, 
not  being  permitted  to  exercise  their  funt^tions^  and  finding  die 
return  of  the  king  niigfat  be  uricertttin,  had  contemplated  leav- 
ing Lattakoo.  Previous,  however,  to  their  departore,  they 
waited  upon  Mahootoo,  (who  appeared  queen  paramount)  and 
Seetezoo,  the  king's  sister.  The  queen  was  averse  to  their 
departure  without  seeing  the  king,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
pray  his  return;  whereupoil  they  promised  to  remain.  She 
asked  the  following  questions,  evidently  as  things  she  had  for^ 
merly  thought  of,  **  Will  people  who  are  dead  rise  up  again? 
Is  God  under  the  earth,  or  where  is  he?'-  When  these  ques- 
tions were  answered^  she  observed  that  when  Matabee  came 
home  she  would  advise  him  to  send  his  sen^ants  to  hunt  jackalls^ 
for  there  was  enough  for  him  to  do,t  A  watch  was  shewn  to 
these  ladies — they  were  astonished  and  terrified.  On  observing 
the  work  in  motion,  they  thought  it  a  living  creature ;  and  on 
its  being  offered  to  their-ears,  they  held  up  their  hands  tp  drive 
it  away,  as  if  it  had  been  a  serpent. 

The  women  do  not  appear  under  any  restraint^  and  the  men 
take  little  notice  of  them.  The  former  often  use  the  privil^c 
of  the  tongue ;  they  can  scold  when  vexed ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  in  a  rage  or  in  good  humour  without 


*  Mr.  C.  speaki^  qf  a  mi^e  of  black  lead,  tmd  another  of  blue  (Powder,  in  this 
country. 

t  lu  CaiTaria  the  natives  often  hunt  wUd  bea$t9«  A  whole  kraal  assembte, 
forming  a  circle  round  a  large  trAct  of  land,  and  by  gradually  drawing  in 
the  circle  they  enclose  eveiy  beast  wHhin  a  narrow  space,  leaving  an  opening 
for  them  to  escape^  iluring  which  the  hunters  shoot  them.  On  one  oi  these 
occasions  a  large  ostrich  was  encircled,  which,  in  running  at  fUU  speed  towaris 
the  opening,  with  one  strike  6f  his  foot  kilkd  a  Cafike,  which  e&cked  unirersal 
Alarm.  When  a  Cnih«,  a»  In  the  ansa  of  tin  anehorahcadv  mentknsd,  passes 
the  spot,  hemakes  a  low  bow  ^  an  act  of  reverence.  Air.  Campbell's  party 
had  a  si^ht  of  these  e^raordmory  species  .of  the  feathered  race ;  but  though 
f  hey  killed  182  wild  beasts  and  hi nis ,  one  ostrich  only  was  among  them .  Tbcy, 
however,  found  their  eggs,  one  of  which  served  for  a  delicious  meal  for  three 
kiingfy  men.  ^This  mode  »i  enuUMring  and  kiU^ig  .large  game  is  practised  in. 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  (see  our  last  Xumbcr,  page  440> 
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^h$aymg  the  ooanteiMnce.    Wlien  least  intefested  tbi^y  speak 
witi)  ^U  their  might,  as  though  to  a  person  at  a  ^stanoe. 

The  Lattakoos  are  described  to  be  scrupulously  hon^t^  and 
by  no  means  prone  to  vice.  One  day,  however,  Mr.  Campbell 
was'  alarmed  by  an  unusual  uproar.  On  enquiriu^  into  the 
causej  it  appejEffed  that  one  of  the  natives  bad  committed  a 
theftf*-not  qf  a  purse  or  a  pocket  book — but  sli'nply  of  two 
buttons  torn  from  the  trowsers  of  the  interpreter  to  our  tra-* 
vdlersi,  The  natives  were  vociferously  charging  each  other 
with,  tl?L,e  enormity.  When  the  grej^t  seal  of  England  was 
stolen,  froim  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  therq  was  not  half  sp 
great  a  hurly-burly*  The  buttons  were  recovered — ^the  great 
seal,*  with  the  robber,  entirely  disappeared.  The  Lattakoo  ^1« 
ferer  was  soon  apprehended,  and  given  up  to  the  interpreter, 
who  inflicted  upon  him  summary  justice-^a  puniahment  com- 
mensurate  to  the  crime — he  was  turned  out  of  the  square  of 
wagons  5  and  the  degradation  was  approved  by  his  fellow- 
citizem. 

We  read  of  another  plunderer— a  privileged  royal  robbc?r— 
p  noisy  turbulent  fellqw,  as  Mr.  Campbell  calls  him.  This 
is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  king's  uncle,  Salakootoo,  who 
possesses  more  of  the  savage  than  any  of  the  other  conrtier9j, 

'  He  frequently  falls  upon  the  flocks  and  herds  of  neighbouring 
tribes  under  futile  pretences,  and  drives  them  to  his  house* 
The  plundered,  unable  to  resent  the  insult,  are  compelled  to 
abide  by  their  loss.  The  king,  to  save  appearances,  assumes 
great  %>i:ath  at  his  uncle's  proceedings;  but  a  little  of  the 
plunder  soon  pacifies  him. 

These  people  procure  copper  and  tin  from  some  nation  be- 
yond them,  which  they  would  not  mention.  Copper  mountains 
were  «aid  to  be  not  far  distant  from  Lattakoo ;  but  Mr.  C.  con- 
jectures their  utensils  are  brought  fromEurope  by  the  Portuguese. 
The  people  of  this  savage  city  are  ingenious,  and  make  a  variety 
of  useful  and  ornamental  metallic  articles;  and  their  houses 
are  fiur  superior  to  the  nations  nearer  to. our  colony.  Their 
cloaks  are  made  and  sewed  as  well  as  could  be  done  by  Eu- 
ropeans. The.city  is  divided  into  districts,  with  a  lieadman  (or 
alderman)   to  each,  who,  in  turn,  treated  our  travellers  with 

.thick  milk,  bcHled  wheat,  or  porridge  made  of  ground  wheat. 
The  women  are  the  farmers*  Even  tiie  queen  di^s  her  ground 
along  with  other  females*  The  iirst  ladies  of  the  city  now 
came  to  offer  our  travellers  their  arm-rings  and  ear-rings  for  a 
little  tobacco ;  and  the  children  wanted  snufil  Many  of  tlie 
people  returned  who  had  fled  under  the  dread  that  Pr.  Cowa^*a 

.  death  would  be  aveaged.  .  ' 
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Anu»tdnee<)f 'ini8cliic£^<mshamo«u-iRMptejr^  bjrsanie 
of  the  great  officers  of  state  upon  each-  otiier^  in  the  fdUowiDg 

**  Whea  at  dinner  in  the  ient>  Mananeela  the  goyenK>i,  Mateere 
the  lieutenant-governor^  witH  two  otherB^  were  ftn^nt.  Mateere 
Observed  us  taking  a  little  Cayenne  pepper^  when  the  rednesa 
of  it  attracting  his  attention,  he  asked  for  a  little^  which  we 
gave  him.  .  On  feeling  its  pungency,  he  shut  his  eyes,  hastily 
put  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  held  down  his  head.  He  con- 
cealed his  pain,  (ind  sHIy  touched  Mr.  Read  with  his  foot,  to  in- 
timate that  he  should  say  nothing,  but  give  the  same  dose  to  the 
others!  Mananeeta  next  took  \i,  and  aa  soon  aa'he  cottl4  speaks 
lie  asked  for  a  little  for  his  wife.** 

The  approach  of  King  Matebee  is  thus  announced*— 

*'  Two  parties^  as  forerunners  to  Mateebe,  arrived  in  the  morn- 
ing j  and  at  noon  he  arrived  himself,  with  many  attendants^  carry- 
.iBg  spears  and  poles,  dressed  with  black  ostrich  feathers,  which 
are  stuck  into  the  ground  around  places  where  they  bait  to  fright- 
en away  the  lions,  who  it  seems  are  not  fond  of  their  appearance. 

"  The  arrival  of  Matebee  occasioned  no  more  stir  in  the  town 
than  usual.  On  coming  into  the  square  he  took  no  notice  of  qs 
or  our  waggons,  but  acted  as  if  ignorant  that  strangers  were  there. 
He  then  with  his  people  crouched  down  in  die  form  of  a  circle, 
when  Mateere  related  to  him  every  tiling  that  had  paase^  during 
his  absence.  He  then  told  the  circumstaiKes  of  lus  own  excxii«ioB| 
both  which  speeches  did  not  oc^ipy  ten  minutes  >  after  which,  in 
consequence  of  orders,  we  walked  up  to  him,  when  without  looking 
at  us,  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand,  which  we  shook,  saying  to 
him,  '  Matebee  O  Iss,'  which  is  the  salutatioh  given  to  the  king. 
.3>uring  all  this  time  there  was  not  the  smallest  alteration  in  his 
countenance.  He  appeared  thoughtful,  deep,  and  cautious ;  ex- 
tremely like  the  portraits  I  have  s^en  of  Bonapar^^  which  were 
taken  ten  or  twelve  years  ago." , 

The  savage  monarch,  bef(N:e  he  isfoVa  a  word,  had  aa  €sye  to 
the  presents — the  sure  bribe  to  a  great  man's  favonr.  Mi, 
Campbell  gave  him  some  trinkets,  furnished  him  (to  th^r 
honour  do  we  record  it)  by  the  ladies  of  I(ingriand*  When 
the  TnonorcA  found  all  were  offered,  but  notiuitUheha^sIil^ 
looked  for  more,  he  condescended  to  speak,  fipentimg  them 
kindly,  and  seeing,  ^^When  I  was  k^oniied  of  yowani«al>  I 
came  to  yon/' 

To  the  proposal  of  sending  misaionaaries  to*  hhn  he  c»bjeeted» 
observing  that  his  people  had  no  tbne  to  attend  to  their  instroc-r 
tion— that  they  had  to  ott^  to  their  «BMe^  to  lowing^  reaping^ 
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towy  loathe  citstoni  of  hk  ]peopl^  .wludi:  tfaef.  WMld^not  givfe^ 
up---that  it  would  not  do  for  them  to  iive  «t  Lattaicoo ;  tat  if 
they  settled  at.  a  distance^  he  should  have  no  objection  to  send 
some  of  the  children  to  them  to  learn  the  Dutch  langiMige.'  By 
dint  of  argument^  however,  he  at  length  compKed,  ^a^iogV 
*^  Send  instructors,  andltciU  be  a  fattier  to  them.**  The  king 
presented  his  visitors  with  two  oxen. 

Mr.  Camphell  describes  the  royal  family  of  I^attakoo  at  din*. 
]i«r.  T^e  lungs  of  France  an4  aome  other  European  monarchs. 
made  dining  in.puhiic,  gnoertaior  dpys,  a  oourt  etiquotte.  Wr. 
shall  give  this  aiflpowit  <tf  an  Aftiean  royal  baoquet  ia  .4h«« 
woida  df  mir  author**- 

*'  The  royal Jd^hj  were. at  4inner  in  a  coi:ner  of  their  yard,  out- 
side the  house.  The  king*s  distinction  seemed  to  consist  iu  his 
sitting  next  the  pot  that  contained  the  boiled. beans,  on  wliich 
they* were  dining,  and  having  the  only  spoon  we  saw,  yith  i;Hiich 
he.belped  hpxMself  and.his  friends,  by  putting  a  portion  into  eadi 
hand  as  it  was  held  out  to  him.  One  of  the  princesses' was  em- 
ployed  in  cutting  with  an  axe  a  dried  j^ounch  into  small  pieces, 
and  putting  then^into  a  pot  to  be  boiled,  either  to  complete  ^e 
repast,  or  to  serve  for  another  soon  after.  One  of  Matebee^^ 
sisters  was  cutting  up  a  filthy  looking  piece  of  flesh,  and  putting 
it  into  the  same  pot.  Certainly,  an  Englishman  Would  be  d{p*' 
ing  for  want  of  food  before  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine' with 
the  King  of  Lattakoo.'* 

like  their  Abyssinian  bretiiren^  these  people  are  far  from. 
possessing  nice  stomachs.  They  eat^  with  relish^  the.fl^sh.of 
Uons^  tigers^  oameleopards,  quachasj  &c. ;  Jbut  d^ey  are  not. 
hoggish  at  their  meals.  The  men  do  notj  as  Bruce  rebates  of 
the  Abysinia^is^- suffer  themselves  to  be.  fed  ^y  ^^^  women,* 
with  raw  flesh  cut  out  of  the  living  ox,  which  ftanjd^  outside  the 
house  of  the  unnatural  banquet^  beUowio^  in  excruciating^  tor** 
ments,  which  gives  a  zest  to  ^bc  meal;  nori4o  they  afterwariLs 
indulge  in  grosser  sensualities  before  each  other.  Tlie  great, 
men  of  Lattakoo  do  not  consider  it  a  piark  of  grandepr,'  at  tliO; 
risk  of  choaking,  to  swallow  larger  mojathfuis  or  cbe\v  with  a. 
greater  noKc  than  the  common  people  ^  npr  have  they  ainoiig 
them  the  proverb,  tliat  *^  Beggass  only  eat  small  pieces^}  or  h  jthr 
out  making  a  noise/'* 

The  king  now  became  communicative^  and  spoke  of 'tlit 
country  beyond  his  territory.  .; 


♦  Vide  Brace's  Travelii%A¥y4iilii$»  irgl.  iv.  p.S«?.. 
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Mai^nnaukmi,  amd  tfcail.Cheir  city  wm  M^t^  .timea  theftbe^rf  F<>lt»kiiy 
-^their  nianoeTB  th^sfima  Tbey  iiri3(s»Qaedingl)rrick,iQ  c»UJk.- 
Tbe  .W^itket^eoa  nxe  coutinually  at  war  wi);^  ^WPm  ^J^  ^^  aakf*  q£ 
plunder.  Beyond  the  Makquanas  are  the  Ma&lfXunBS,  >from^ 
ivhom  other  tribes  obtain  clothing,  an0  beads  oi  European  ma- 
nufacture. .  They  ride  upon  elephants,  and  use  l)uSaIoes  to  draw 
carriages — are  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  have  long  hair.  Next 
to  them  £.  S.  E.  of  the  Watketzens,  are  the  M(k>nshuyanes;  di^n 
the  Mookoobes ;  then  the  Makaones ;  then  the  Bakquanes  >  beyond 
tiiem  the  Boramieteesj  beyond  them '  the  LegoeeyaS;  lAien  the 
Bochakpapeeles;  thtfn  the  BorapootBaiJiis^  then  thd  Bakolw$. 
tlien  the  Mapantues.  On  the  side  of  the  yeitow  rhrepsre  tlM; 
Moleezanyanaa;  and  beyond  them,  in  a  N»  B.  duectiaa,  il^miria 
Belagoa  bay,  are  the  Maquapas.  A  nation  of  cannibala  air^  re- 
ported by  the  Matchappes  to  five  beyond  them.  The  same  ^  al^ 
reported  by  Hottentots  and  Bushmen.*'  ^ 

We  have  followed  our  indefatigable  author  through  these 
hard-sounding  names  of  tribes  or  nations  hitlierto^  perhaps,  ^ 
unheard  pf  by  Europeans,  in  order  to  she<V  our  readers  that 
Uiis  immense  quarter  of  the  globe  increases  in  population  as 
tfie  country  is  penetrated  into  its  interior;  tliougli  we  greatly 
doubt  whether  it  will  ever  b^  practicj^ble  for  i^hite  men  tb 
penetrate  through  Ethiopia^  or  indeed  to  proceed  much  farther 
thauLattakoo. 

King.Matebee,  who  seemed  at  first  to  have  a  for)>iddiiig 
aspect,  grew  every  hour  in  the  estimation  of  our  travellers. ,  He  . 
parted  with  them  reluctantly,  and  upon  that  occasion  asked  for 
.  a  neckcloth:  he  i^'as  presented  with  two,  one  of  which  he  put: 
round  his  neck,  and  the  other  over  his  head  tw  a  mglitcap,- 
which  completely  distinguished  him  from  his  subjects;  but 
they  were  nearly  red  with  the  paint  ivith  which  his  body  was 
covered.  Of  the  Lattakoos,  more  commendation  ihay  be  given 
than  to  any  savage  tribe  ever  visited  b^  an  European ;  for  though- 
the  baggage  of  otur  travellers  and  th^r* persons  were  always  ex- 
posed, yet  na  theft  had  been  committed  upon  tfiem,  save  the- 
two  buttons.*  After  remaining  at  Lattakoo  a  fortnight,  our 
worthy  niissioDanes  departed,  surroutitled  by  a  gazing  multitude, 
and  durected  t{)eir  course  eastward  to  a  part  of  Africa,  bi« 
therlo  unexplo^  by  any  European  traveller! 


•  Tlieft  is  stated  to  be  lo  rare  with  the  Fafttes,  tUat  ^*9SK  ^rticl&  may  be 
left  in  the  public  road  without  much  danger  of  bein^  touched  by  linv  person  in 
th«  sane  neighbourhood."  This  hoaasly,  boww^on,  is  oidy  amoBC  iboinseivas, 
for  "  whatever  belonn  to  a  white  man  is  considered  fair  s^m9*  -^MartUth'^ 
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It  has  been  before  observed,  and  Mr.  Campbell  confirms  the 
assertion,  that  the  savage  inhabitants  of  inland  parts  are  more 
laborious  and  less  vicious  than  those 'on  the  coast^  who  have 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  Europeans. 
Spirituous  liquors^  which  the  white  man  carried  with  him,  first 
to  stupify,  and  then  cheat  the  natives  of  new  discovered  coun- 
tries, is  the  principal  cause  of  this  difierence  and  degeneracy,— 
causing  drunkenness,  profligacy^  and  every  species  of  savage 
brutality. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  morning  after  their  departure,  the 
gromid'  was  covered  with  a  hoar  frost.  They  killed  a  buffalo 
and  her  calf,  which  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  eleven  Mat- 
chafppees,  who  accompanied  them  as  guides.  They  petitioned 
for  the  breast  of  the  calf,  which  is  the  part  allotted  to  the  Boot- 
chuana  chiefs  of  every  beast  that  is  kiUed;  and  seemed  particu- 
larly anxious  to  taste  this  forbidden  part. 

The  road  for  two  days  was  on  an  ascent,  and  they  were  soon 
on  very  high  ground.  In  the  morning  the  thermometer  was  at 
24,  and  the  ice  an  inch  thick.  In  the  afternoon^  after  having 
been  menaced  by  wandering  Bushmen,  they  arrived  at  a  Boot- 
chuana  Bushman  village,  which  had  the  appearance  of  extreme 
wretchedness;  and  the  people  were  greatly  alarmed  at  their  ap- 
proach. A  village  of  Red  Caffires,  equally  wretched,  nfext 
presented  itself  to  their  view,  from  which  the  inhabitants  fled  to 
the  top  of  a  hill.  Their  dwellings  were  so  low,  as  to  be  hardly 
idsible  among  the  bushes;  and  on  nearer  approach,  seeing  the 
Matchappees,  they  beheld  our  travellers  with  astonishment, 
being  a  most  novel  sight  to  them.  Even  here,  so  strenuous  is 
Mr.  Campbell  in  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked,  that  he 
observes,  '^  for  a  Christian  man  to  spend  his  days  in  delivering 
such  beings  from  wretchedness  in  this  remote  part  of  Africa 
would  be  one  of  the  noblest  acts  of  benevolence  which  could  be 
recorded  in  the  historic  page.'* 

This  hitherto  unknown  part  of  Africa,  Mr.  Campbell  de- 
scribes to  be  more  luxuriant  than  any  he  had  passed.  The  na- 
tives, so  far  from  molesting  him,  were  apprehensive  alone  of 
being  themselves  attacked.  They  beheld  the  strangers  with 
looks  of  suspicion  and* wonder;  but  when  their  fears  were 
lulled  by  conciliatory  advances,  they  were  friendly;  the  chiefs, 
generally,  wishing  for  missionaries  to  come  among  them.  The 
country  abounds  with  beasts  of  prey,  particularly  lions.  The 
following  extract  codfiiiins  the  opinion  that  this  king  of  quad- 
rupeds is  awed  by  the  fixed  eye  of  man : 

"  About  sun  set  I  observed  one  of  our  men  standing  for  several 
Crit.  Rbv.  Vol.  I.  June,  1815.  4 1 
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liBtttpg  motjDnklS}  i?hfn  Mr  waggoM  eame  near*  he  tiuued 
#bottt,  and  wafl^td  tD  •  us  nl^er  agxkfttod.  Oit  enquiry,  we  fottttd 
^«  lldd  come  nitker  9ud4«oly  oa  two  lions ;  mad  Uney  fltood  looking 
iit  each  otl)er>  until  the  great,  no^e  of  our  waggofis  among  the 
jitones  inclined  tfaem  to  walk  off.  flad  he  aot  possessed  sufficient 
fortitude  to  continue  looking  directly  at  them,  he  would  certaiHly 
have  heentorn  to  pieces ;  but  so  long  as  you  can  steadily  look  a 
lion  in  the  face^  he  will  not  attack  you.  He  declared  that  he  trem- 
bled before  he  saw  the  lions." 

The  natives  are  described  to  remain  in  a  sort  of  primitive  in- 
nocence. At  one  of  their  villages  they  seemed  to  U  ve  as  oae  At- 
fnily .  A  large  pot,  filled  witii  the  flesh  of  the  quaeha,  was  on  the 
fire,  which  contained  food  for  thein  all.  Saltpetre  aboiUMk, 
fltod  saline  particles  are  frequently  named ;  but  Jiere  the  groand 
^vas  covered  with  salt^  white  as  snow,  half  an*  inch  tht<£ ;  yet 
the  water  of  the  springsis  not  brackish,  as  in  other  places,  where 
theie  is  much  saltpetre  on  the  ground.  On  visiting  the  Bushmen, 
they  were  much  pleased,  particularly  on  Mr.  Campbell's  no- 
ticing their  childbren.  They  were  dancing  aroun^  a  fire,  the 
women  beating  time  with  their  hands  and  singing,  as  at  Latta- 
koo.    Their  attitudes  were  disgusting  and  ternfic. 

"  These  people  never  heard  of  Europe,  or  any  of  its  distractions ; 
hut,  like  hermits,  live  without  care,  afflictingly  contented  with 
their  ignorance  of  God,  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  rest  of  mankind. 
i\bout  a  dozen  women  were  busy  in  digging  a  certain  kind  of 
root,  which  emits  a  pleaaant  smell.  This  they  pound  down,  and 
mix  with  grease,  with  which  they  smear  their  bodies,  to  give 
them  a  more  agreeable  scenf,  like  our  fashionables  in  Europe.  In 
England  the  cheeks  are  only  smeared  with  paint ;  in  Prance  they 
add  the  neck  and  bosom  3  but  in  this  countty  they  lay  it  on  from 
head  to  foot.*' 

We  have  been  told  by  other  travellers  of  that  stupendous 
iwift  footed  anhnal  the  cameleopard.  Mr.  Campbell's  peo-  , 
pie,  after  Hiany  at^mpts  during  their  route,  shot  one  of  tnem. 
The  length  of  his  fore  legs  rooaflUi^  nearly  six  feet,  so  that  a 
high  horse  could  have  walked  under  hia  belly ;  from  the  hoof  to 
the  top  of  the  head  measured  fifteen  feet.  Mr  C.  preserved 
the  skm,  in  order  to  carry  it  to  England.  The  people  in-  this 
part  wise  caUedBastarda ;  but  upon  nieir  being  tola  bow^o&Mive 
the  wosdaouodad  to  the  English  and  Dutch  ear^  tbeysabnut- 
•ted  to  any  aiteratkm:hoth  of  tlMt  and  aaycdier  OMtter  pointed  out 
tothem«  The  mismonariesfindfa^tliat  the  majority  descended 
from  A  person  of  the  'name  of  Onqua,  they  agiced  to  be  called 
Griquaas;    A  code  of  laws  of  the  rights  of«  persons,  founded 
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tipon  the  English  oonalitation^  was  gtren  to  fhem :  mmiAer 
akme  to  be  punish«d  wilh4ieetfa^*-^ef^  accordiiif  to  its  amount 
or  aggraratioft.  They  frppomted  nine  magistrates^  and  the 
resident  missionarfes  were  associated  tvith  ttv'o  captaitts  as 
a  court  of  appeal. .  The  inhabitants,  consisting  of  Grionaas  and 
Corannas,  who  consider  themselves  connected  \yitn  them^ 
amounted  to  2607.  The  next  missionary  station  visited  was 
in  Namqualand,  which  lies  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa^  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  River ;  whereas  Griqualand  lies  towards 
the  eastern  shore.  This  route,  wbidi.  lies  wide  of  the  road 
back  to  the  Cape,  was  chosen,  as  Mr.  CanpbeU  observes,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  what  waa  contained  in  the  very  heart  of 
Africa. 

Near  Hardcastle,  in  tlie  mountains  of  Abestos,  is  a  minatil 
found  in  great  plenty  between  strata  of  rocks,  which  may  be 
beat  as  soft  as  cotton,  and  of  a  Prussian  blue  colour.  Ascend- 
ing a  piountain  alone,  he  found  some  of  the  colour  of  gold, 
but  not  soft,  or  of  a  cotton  texture;  some  white,  brown,  and 
green.    He  obser^^es — 

^'  Had  this  land  been  known  to  the  ancients  in  the  days  of 
Imperial  Rome^  many  a  mercantile  pilgrimage  would  have  been 
made  to  the  Abestos  mountains  in  Griqualand.  Were  the  ladies 
gowns  in  England  woven  of  this  substance^  many  li\^s  would 
annually  be  saved  that  are  lost  by  their  dress  catching  Brej  for 
cloth  made  ft'om  it  stands  fire.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
used  in  making  their  roadsJ  It  is  very  remarkable^  that  it  is  called 
by  the  Griqnaas^  the  liandkerchkf  ston^''^ 

.  Most  of  the  stones  of  which  the  mountains  are  .composed  are 
yellow,  and  sound  like  bell-metal  on  falling  against  each  other ; 
and  they  are  well  shaped  for  building.  Limestone  is  also  often 
to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  natives  corn** 
monly  ride  on  ox^badci  and  this  most  serviceable  animal  will 
oanry  their  houses-nN-a  faeilit^  of  removal-,  which  inducts  them 
to  frei)aent  change  of  siiaation.  In  pro<rf  of  this,  Mr*  Camp^ 
bell  thus  describes  his  crossing  the  Great  River  attended  by 
many  of  the  f riendJy  iiatii^es« 

''  AA  ox,  carrying  on  his  back  the  materials  of  a  house^  above 
which  sat  allttli^  naked  boy,  was  the  first  of  our  train  that  entered, 
fbHowed  by  loose  oxen,  the  sheep,  and  the  goats  j  most  of  the 
♦wo  last  were  dragged  by  the  men,  till  they  got  beyond  the 
strongest  part  of  tlM  stream ;  durfhg  which  they  made  no  small 
noise,  like  the  screaming  of  children.  Our  three  waggons  follow- 
ed )  then  eight  or  tan  Gffiqua  womeuj  riding  on  oxen,  most  of 
whom-  had  children  tied  to  their  badss }  nejLt  came  several  men 
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mounted  on  c^exk,  some  of  whomi :  inid  femaltts  p  tow,  holding 
them  by  the  hand>  to  Msbt  them  against  the«««nent.  I  obeerved 
a  little  boy  holding  fast  by  the  tail  of  an  oxl  the  whole  way  acrosa^ 
violently  screaming  while  the  current  was  strong.  The  prooea-^ 
sion  was  closed  by  a  mixed  multitude  of  meo>  boys^  giHs,  dogs, 
loitering  oxen^  sheep,  and  goats.  A  great  many  of  the  oxen, 
sheep,  and  g9ats>  were  the  property  of  the  Griquaas,  who  went 
with  us  on  a  visit  to  their  friends  down  the  Great  River." 

■  The  business  of  raising  huts  is  exchisively  allotted  to  the 
women  of  a  Coranna  kraal.  Our  travelievs  came  up  with  a 
party  of  them  just  come  to  settle  there  3  and  they  were- labori- 
ously employed  in  this  masculine  avocation.  They  were  alarm-* 
ed  on  seeing  white  men^  and  this  was  increased  as  their  men 
were  not  yet  come  forward.  Mr.  C.  observed  among  them  a 
venerable  old  woman  who  was  blind,  and  appeared  the  oldest 
he  had  seen  in  Africa.  The  skin  of  her  body  did  not  appear  to 
be  united  to  her  fleshy  but  rather  resembled  a  loose  sheet 
wrapped  round  her.  A  curious  tree  is  here  described,  upon 
which  the  natives  sleep^  as  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  A  Hottenn 
'  tot,  who  had  climbed  to  rest  upon  one  of  them,  fell  down  jipon 
a  lion  sleeping  under  the  same  tree.  The  lion  was  so  much 
alarmed  by  the  suddenness  of  the  stroke,  that  he  fled,  and  gave 
the  man  an  opportunity  of  regaining  his  situation. 

The  travellers  soon  came  to  two  Coranna  towns,  from  wliich 
the  inhabitants  retired  to  J^n  eminence  to  view  their  intruders. 
They  had  many  hundred  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats ;  and 
yet  they  neither  sowed  nor  planted ;  but  depended  upon  their 
cattle  for  subsistence.  They  were  a  dull,  gloomy,  and  indif- 
ferent people  5  on  conversing  with  them  they  expressed  a  desire  • 
to  receive  a  missionary.  The  road  was  over  hard,  loose  stones^ 
chiefly  of  marble,  white,  blue,  and  purple,  and  through  thickets 
of  trees  and  bushes.  The  inhabitants  had  no  idea  of  the  sea, 
and  sqppeared  perfectly  indifierent  whether  the  strangers  staid 
or  went  away.  A  little  farther  the  wheels  of  the  waggon  sunk 
axkrtree  deep  in  sand ;  then  again  the  road  was  coverejl  with 
large  stones.  The  waggons  were  sent  by  a  circuitous  route, 
and  our  missionaries  mounted  their  spare  oxen.  My  ox,  (says 
Mr.  Campbell,]  was  some  times  on  his  knees,  and  that  he  was 
then  in  danger  of  having  his  eyes  pierced  with  ?ts  horns.  The 
Waggon  oxen  were  quite  worn  out,  and  unable  to  travclj  twelve 
laid  down,  and  on^  bled  at  the  mouth  ^d  nose.  .  The  fatt«$( 
failed  the  first. 

^'  No  wonder  the  earth  is  turned  into  sand,  foj:  there  hfid  not 
been  a  shower  of  rain  for  six  months.    They  know  of  noinbahtti 
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ants  in  the  ccMintry  inmMdiately  beyond  nortli  of  ihcm  ;  indeed, 
tiieysny  it  is  impossible  to  exist  in  it,  h*  there  is  not  a  drop  of 
water -to.  be  had;  yet  the-countty  has  its  beauties.  The.hiils  are 
coTered  heve  and  there  with' fine  trees  and  charming  shrubs^  with 
rocks  of  crystal,  sparkling  like  diamonds,  and  also  of  marble. 
Were  a  lapidiiry  there,  I  have  uo  doubt  but  that  he  would  soon 
collect  a  waggon  load  of  valuable  stones — each  of  us  collected  a 
few  crystalizations.  As  many  of  these  sparkling  stones  might 
easily  be  collected  as  would  cover  the  front  of  a  house,  which, 
when  the  sun  shines,  would  certainly,  in  point  of  magnificence 
and  grandeur,  vie  with  any  house  in  Mahomed's  imaginary  para* 
dise^  nay,  outshine  the  temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem." 

A  variety  of  serpents  are  in  many  parts  of  this  work  described, 
which,  like  the  rattle- snake  of  America,  will  avoid  you  until 
their  fear  causes  them  to  turn  and  bite  the  unwary  traveller. 
The  Hottentots  are  said  to  catch  these  serpents,  squeeze  out 
the  poison  from  under  its  teeth,  and  drink  it.  They  say  it  only 
makes  them  a  little  giddy,  and  imagine  it  preser^Ts  them  after- 
wards from  receiving  any  injury  from  that  reptile.  Mr.  C.  how- 
ever, doubts  this  assertion ;  and  whether  it  can,  if  takeii  into  the 
mouth,,  produce  that  eflfect,  he  leaves  to  tiie  decision  of  medical 
men. 

We  next  read  of  a  most  annoying  insect,  and  a  singular  aqt 
of  Providence  in  freeing  cattle  from  it,  called  tlie  bushlouse« 
Wlien  they  fix  on  the  skin  of  a  man,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get 
them  off  without  .cutting  them  in  pieces ;  but  when  full  of 
blood,  they  will  drop,  off,  like  the  leech.  Cattle  are  sometimes 
covered  with  them :  in  such  cases  the  welcome  crow  perches  on 
the  beasts,  and  devours  tlicir  tormentors.  In  this  land  of 
drought  grow  many  succulent  plants,  which  bear  small  berries, 
containing  water.  It  was  a  matter  of  strr'prise  how  the  muUi-  ' 
tude  of  lizards  and  mice,  with  which  the  country  swarms,  could 
exist  without  this  indispensable  clement,  until  it  was  observed 
that  they  had  reoourse  to  these  water  berries. 

Our  travellers  had  thus  far  escaped  the  many  perite  and  dan- 
gers of  the  interior  of  this  uncivili^d  quarter  of  the  globe.  At 
length, liowever,  tliey  were  attacked  by  a  party  pf  wild  Bush* 
men,*  who  made  an  attempt  to  steal -tlieir  oxen,  and  killed  one 

"' ""  I — : — r  — • ^— : • "-r ' ■     '  ■■ 

*  T^e  BMhemeD,  or  fiuahmea,  are  a  wild  natiou,  with  no  settled  abode,  wlw 
traverse  the  country  to  the  extent  of  eig^ht  or  niiie  degrees  of  longitude,  and 
plunder  whenever  they  csUi  find  wi  opnortunity.  Tlie  term  Caffraria,  or  the 
land  of  infidels,  was  probably  ^ven  to  tnis  country  by  the  Arahi ;  and  4t  is  cer- 
tain that  tbeCaffr^  are  ip  the  nide&t  state  of  heathenism ;  but  their  country  is 
far  more  populo\is  than  that  of  the  Bushmen  or  the  Coraimas.  These  nations, 
with  fhe  inlwibitants  of  the  CaiKj,  may  form  a  population 'Uf  a  million,— /flil- 
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of  their  j)arty.  While  driving  the  oxcn^  la  search  of  waler^  die 
friendly  natives  attached  to  o^r  party  discovered  someBttshini^ 
at  a  distance  lurking  among  the  bushes.  When'  almost  dark 
they  began  their  attack ,  and  one  of  their  poisoned  arrows^  shot 
from  beiiind  a  bush,  pierced  the  stoutest  of  the  drivers  de^  inlo 
the  neck.  He  ran  to  his  companions,  and  asked  them  to  pull 
out  the  arrow ;  but  it  broke,  and  two  pieces  rcmuiied  in  the 
wound,  which  he  had  the  fortitude  to  sufier  them  to  pick 
out  With  an  awl.  TTic  Bushmen-  were  driven  off,  and  the  oxen- 
rescued;  but  the  unfortunate  wounded  Hottentot  died  in  dread- 
ful agony.  The  effects  of  this  species  of  poison  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

"  We  did  every  thing  for  the  poor  man  in  our  power,  by  cut- 
ting out  the  flesh  all  round  the  wound,  administering  eau-de-Iuce 
and  laudanum  to  mitigate  the  pain;  but  he  lay  groaning  the 
whole  night.  At  half-past  one,  next  day,  his  pain  was  so  greats 
that  we  were  obliged  to  halt  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  composed 
of  black  loose  stones,  and  to  lay  him  under  a  bush,  from  which  he 
was  never  to  rise.  His  appearance  alarmed  us,  being  greatly 
swelled,  particularly  about  the  head  and  throat.  He  said  that  he 
felt  the  poison  gradually  work  downwards  to  his  very  toes,  and 
then  ascended  in  the  same  manner;  as  it  ascended,  his  body 
swelled.  He  felt  very  anxious,  often  turning  on  his  face,  and  cry- 
ing to  Jesus  for  mercy  on  his  so^l.  He  thought  he  felt  the  chief 
strength  of  the  poison  lodge  rn  one  of  his  cheeks,  and  requested 
that  the  cheek  n>ight  be  cut  off,  which  we  did  not  comply  with, 
persuaded  that  his  whole  frame  was  equally  contaminated.  The 
Bushmen  we  had  with  us  said  in  the  morning,  that  he  would  die 
immediately  on  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  which  he  certainly 
did ;  for  the  son  had  not  dipped  under  the  horizon  five  minutes 
before  he  breathed  bis  last.  His  countenance  was  firightfti],  being; 
disfigured  by  the  swelling.  On  his  brow  was  a  swelling  as  large 
as  a  goose's  e^^:" 

A  missionary  settlement,  called  PeUa,  bounded  on  the  great 
Namaqua  country,  is  described  as  the  most  baricen  looking  spot 
that  can  be  conceived,  coveied  with  sand,  and  so  impregnated 
with  saltpetre^  as  to  greatly  retard  any  kind  of  v^eti^n. 
Water  is  the  only  temptation  to  a  residence  at  Pella.  The 
missionaries  here  enduve.  greater  privations  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Africa.  The  native  inhaUtants  live  entirely  on  their  cattle, 
which  go  for  food  to  a  distance  in  the  mornings  and  return  in  the 
eveuing.  The  people  have  no  trades,  and  but  few  waut^  itfo 
very  honest,  and  spend  m€>st  of  their  time  in  little  groiipa  cos* 
versing'  together.  Leaving  this  sterile  spot  our  travellers en«: 
tered  an  extensive  sandy  desert.  The  Ipwing^of .  the  osah  aod  ^ 
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howling  of  the  dogs  for  water,  was  painful  to  hear.  The  loose 
Oxen  set  off  full  speed.  They  had  sihelled  water;  and  there 
certainly  was  water  at  the  place  they  ran  to,  but  not  above 
ground.  They  felt  disappointed,  and  stood  snuffing  in  the  air; 
then  set  off  in  another  direction,  and  actually  found  what  iixey 
thirsted  for.    They  came  to  what  is  called 

*^  Quick  fountain,  w^ich  consists  of  two  pools  of  water.  They 
all  rushed  into  the  pools ;  and  the  sheep  and  dogs,  who  reached 
the  water  nearly  at  the  same  time,  pushed  under  the  bellies  of  the 
oxen^  and  all  drank  together,  at  least  as  many  as  the  pools  could 
hold :  such  as  could  not  gain  admission  ran  with  violence  against 
those  who  were  standing  in  the  water,  by  which  they  obtained  as 
much  room  as  permitted  their  mouths  to  reach  it.  Several  went 
away  twice,  as  if  satisfied,  but  sodn  returned  to  drink  more.'  It 
was  extremely  difficult  to  detain  the  oxen  that  were  yoked  in  the 
waggons  tlU  their  yokes  were  taken  off.  As  tb^y  got  free,  every 
one  ran  towards  the  water,  without  waiting  for  his  fellow.  None 
of  them  had  tasted  water  for  thirty-eight  hours,  perhaps  some  of 
.  them  for  several  hours  longer,  and  had  dragged  waggons  through 
deep  sand  for  above  ninety  miles.  It  is  remarkable  that  not  one 
ox  perished  in  the  desert." 

During  five  months  our  party  had  travelled  beyond  the  boun- 
dary line  of  the  Cape,  before  they  came  to  a  boor's  house  on 
their  return  into  the  colony.  Here  we  find  a  very  different 
sort  of  people — better  informed  than  the  Lattakoos — but  more 
lazy  and  debased.  His  Hottentot  servants  exhibited  extreme 
wretchedness;  being  covered  with  tattered  sheep  skins^.and 
their  bodies  most  filthy;  while  their  mistress  sat  with  a  long 
stick  in  her  liand,  commanding  them  in  a  haughty  tone  of  voice^ 
aad  her  orders  were  instantaneously  obeyed.  In  a  comer  was 
a  space  inclosed  by  a  mud  wall^  with  some  sheep  skins  spread 
on  it,  whereon  was  stretched  a  great  lazy  young  fellow,  their 
son,  gazing  on  the  strangers.  The  place  resembled  a  den;  but 
the  owners  gave  milk,  butter,  and  a  small  loaf,  which  were  va- 
luable presents  to  such  way-worn  travellers. 

"Thus  ended — adds  Mr.  Campbell-^  journey  of  nearly  nine 
months,  and  all  of  us  were  in  as  good  health  as  when  we  set 
■out;  indeed,  I  was  ranch  better.  Were  I  to  forget  to  praise  tho 
Loni  for  his  protecting  care,  I  should  be  one  of  the  most  ungrate- 
ful beings  undier  the  sun." 

We  cannot  take  leave-  of  Mr.  Campbell,  without  assuring 
him  his  benevolent  mission  claims  our  respect.  It  was  a  ser- 
vice of  some  danger;  and,  in  all  probability,  he  is  indebted  for 
personal  safety,  to  the  suavity  of  his  natural  disposition,  his 
unassuming  manners,  and  his  Christian  precepts.  a. 
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This  vrntk  in  creditable  to  tlie  talents  of  the  author^  be  he 
whom  he  may.  It  revives  the  animated  portraits  of  Ficjidin^, 
Smollett,  Richardson,  and  other  novellists  skilled  in  the  intrica- 
cies of  htmaan  natnre.  It  dispiavti  snperior  cliums  to  approba- 
tion ;  bat  we  must  lament,  that  it  is  too  often  i^Tittcn  m  Ian* 
guagc  unintelligible  to  all,  except  the  Scotch, 

Lady  Morgan,  and  the  Edgevvorths,  have  been  warm  advo- 
cates for  their  country;  but  their  delineations  are  3trictl/ 
national,  without  being  enveloped  in  vernacular  drapery.  They 
are  graceful  in  simplicity j  admirable  in  pathos:  they'»pe  true 
to  nature;  and  arouse  the  sqpprobation  of  sensibility. 

With  the  exception  of  language,  these  are  the  pretensions  of 
our  anonymous  author.  His  observations  on  life  are  prompt 
and  comprehensive :  his  descriptions,  minute  and  conclusive. 
In  developing  the  mind  of  man,  he  traces  it,  as  it  were,  through- 
out a  labyrinth ;  and  he  may  be  styled  the  modem  painter  of 
life  and  manners: 

We  are  not,  however,  aware  that  we  can  exclusively  compli- 
ment the  morality  of  the  piece.  It  advocates  duelling;  encou- 
rages a  taste  for  peeping  into  futurity — a  taste  by  far  too  preva- 
lent; and  it  is  not  over  nice  on  religious  topics.  Guy  Man- 
neringis  an  Englishman,  an  Oxford  scholar,  who  encounters  a 
raricty  of  adventures  during  a  journey  ^o  the  Nortli.  He  even- 
tually arrives  at  the  residence  of  Godfrey  Bertram,  laird  of 
EUangowan.  This  noble  Scot  was  of  high  descent;  but  his 
hereditary  fortunes  had  been  considerably  decreased  by  occa- 
sional forfeitures  to  the  crown.  Here  the  mystic  ceremonies 
begin.  The  lady  of  the  laird  is  just  about  to  present  her  hus- 
band with  an  heir;  and  Guy  Mannering  undertakes  to  cast  the 
infant's  nativity.  The  operations  of  this  prediction  form  a 
leading  feature,  in  the  tale.  To  this,  so  far  as  relates  to  its 
morality,  we  professedly  object ;  and  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  this  lesson  is  impressively  heightened  by  the  introduction 
of  a  modem  Hecate,  y'cleped — Mbg  Merilies. 

This  mysterious  personage,  however,  is  merely  denominated 
as  the  head  of  a  gypsey  clan — ^we  introduce  the  mystic  hag 
singing— 

*'  Canny  moment/ lucky  fit> 

Is  the  lady  lighter  yet? 

Be  it  lad,  or  be  it  lass. 

Sign  wi*  cross;  and  saan<wi'  mass! 
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'-  *'  Her  appearance  ihMd  MlnnMiig  start.  Sbe^was  full  six  feet 
lii^h,  wove  a  wkm's  'great  eltat  orver  the  rest  of  her  dre^^  had  in 
her  hand  a  goodlf  'ftloo  tllorii  cvt4gt^,  and  in  dl  points  of  her 
equipment,  except  her  petticoats,  seemed  rather  masculine  thva 
feminine;  her  dark  elf  locks  shot  out  like  "the  Joidcr  of  a  gorgon» 
•  between  an  old  fashioned  bonnet  and  a  bongraie,  heigfatening^he 
aingolar  effect  of  her  stroi^  and  weather-beaten  features,  whidi 
they  parfeetlv  shadedy  while  her  eyes  had  a  wild  roU  that  indicated 
something  like  real  or  affected  insanity." 

ihdvancing  to  the  laird^  she  demanded^  in  terms  we  cannot 
translate,  who  kept  <^  the  spells  from  his  child  5  and  thea^ 
adthout  waiting  a  reply,  repeated  her  song — 

''Trevpil,  vervain,  John*s  wort,  dill. 
Hinders  witches  of  tlieir  will; 
Weel  is  them,  that  weel  may, 
Fast  upon  St.  Andrew's  day. 

"  Saint  Bride  and  her  brat. 

Saint  Culme  and  her  cat. 

Saint  Michael  and  his  spear. 

Keeps  the  house  fra^  relf  and  wear.** 

ManneruDg  enters  into  a  controversy  with  Meg  Merilaas,  whom , 
he  confounds  with  senteatious  scraps  from  Pythagoras,  Hippt^ 
crates,  Diocles,  Araeenna,  &c. — ^The  scene  ends  withN>ur  astro* 
logers  presenting  his  host  with  a  sealed  pslper,  under  a  solcaui 
charge  that  it  be  not  opened  far  five  years*  This  is  the  taliiOMUt 
of  the  infant's  future  destiny;  who  is,  however,  lost  almost  as 
soon  as  bom. 

Possibly  all  this  may  be  true  to  nature,  as  the  Scotch  hare 
not  yet  thrown  off  their  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  continue  bigots 
to  the  influence  of  second  sight.  Many  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  history  of  tfiis  clan  of  gypsies,  who  are  a  lawless  maraud- 
ing crew,  very  like  our  Norwood  copununity.  But  the  singu- 
larities of  Meg  Merllies  are  drawn  with  peculiar  lagour.  At 
moments  the  soievAities  of  her  incantation  approach  to  subli- 
mity. There  is  an  awful  wildness  about  her  manner  and  ad- 
dress, that  gives  an  almost  supeniatural  character  to  her  eccen- 
tricity. 

"  In  a  retreat  of  thc'gypseys,  their  rear  was  brought  up  by  Meg 
Merilies,  who  halted,  with  a  w^  grown  sapUngin  her  hand  5  )and. 
thus,  addressed  her  persecutor  as  he  passed  her: 
^'  '  Ride  your  ways^  laird  of  Eilangowan— ride  your  ways, 
Crit.  Rbv.  Vol.'I.  Ji/ne,  lffl5.  4  K 
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Godfrey  Bertram !.4)ii9  dajr.  imw%  ye  qaeaclttd  aeven  smoking 
hearihi— eeeif  thefimiAypttr^ainperiMr  bam  the  blither  for 
that.  Teliftve  .rt«es  the  tback  of  seMii  eottam— look  if  your 
sin  roof-tiee  eCand  the  Cater.  Bide  jofor  waff » Godfrey  Bertram  -, 
Miat  do  jaa  rkmr  after  oor  folk  for?  There's  thirty  hearts 
there,  that  wad  nae  wtated  bread  ere  ye  had  wanted  aunkets,  and 
spent  their  life-blood  ere  ye  had  scratched  a  finger.  Yes,  there's 
][OD4er,.firom  the  auld  wife  of  an  hundred,  to  the  babe  that  was 
.  oom  last  week,  that  ye  have  turned  out  to  sleep  with  the  tod  and 
the  black  cock  in  the  muira!  Ride  your  ways,  Bllangowan.  Our 
bums  are  hinging  at  our  weary  backs — look  that  your  braw  ciadle 
at  hame  be  the  faurer  spread  up— not  that  I  am  wishing  ill  to  .little 
Harry,  or  to  the  babe  that's  yet  to  be  bom.  God  forbid — and 
make  them  kind  to  the  poor,  and  better  folk  than  their  father. 
And  now,  ride  e'en  your  ways,  Ibr  these  are  the  last  words  ye'U 
ever  hear  Me^Merilies  speak,  and  this  is  the  last  relse  1*11  ever  cut 
in  the  bony  woods  of  EUangowan.'  " 

So  saying,  she  broke  tl^e  sapling  she  held  in  her  hand^  and 
fliing  it  into  the  road. 

These  descriptions  are  in  the  true  spirit  of  witchcraft.  The 
poetry  procl^ms  the  energy  of  W.  Scott;  and  the  general  lan- 
guage of  Meg  Merilies  breathes  the  inspiration  of  superhuman 
agency. 

At  another  time  certain  travellers  encountered  a  mischance 
at  night  in  a  snow  storm.  Their  carriage  was  buried  in  the  snow ; 
the  postillion  proposed  to  reconnoitre  a  distant  light  which 
glimmered  in  their  view;  but  one  of  the  party  undertakes  the 
enquiry^  and  leaves  his  companion  to  await  his  return.  Pro- 
eeedingy  he  discovers  the  light  to  issue  from  a  decayed  castle: 
he  approaches;  and  listens,  with  surprise^  to  the  following 
rhapsody,  from  a  female  voice—* 

"  Wasted,  weary,  wherefore  stay. 
Wrestling  thus  with  earth  and  clay  > 
From  the  body  pass  away; 

Hark!  the  mass  is  singing. 

''From  thee  doff  thy  mortal  weed, 
Mary  Mother  be  thy  speed. 
Saints  to  help  thee  at  thy  tmd; 

Hark!  the  kneU is  ringfaig. 

1      .  ,^'  Fe^  not  snow  drfvin^  fast, 

>  Sleet,  or  hail,or  levin  mast  ^ 

Soon  the  shroud  shall  lap  the  &tt. 
And  the  sleiep  be  on  the  cast 

That  shall  ne*er  kfiow  wakii^. 
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Htt8te'th«e,  haste  thee  to  b^gone^  -  n^^ 

£arth  Aits  foBt,  and  time  draws  an,  •  '  i^.  • 

t^aap  thy  gasp,  aadgroan  thy  groan.  -  *'  ■ 

''The  songstress  paused  $  and  was  answered  by  two  or  tbll^ 
hollow  groans,  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  the^very  qgpni^Qf 
the  mortal  strife  " 

The  gypsey^  in  order  to  procure  a  passage  fpr  tbe  soul  of  ^lie  . 
dying  maa»  opened  the  door;  and  like  Macbeth's  witches,  tch> 
clferated    .      .  .  . 

''Open  lock — end  strife: 
Come  death;  and  pass  life." 

The  doer  was  unbarred;  and  presented  the  form  0f  Meg. 
Meiilies  to  thd- astonished  traveller.  *  He  soon^  however,  be* 
came  composed;  for  this  was  not  his  first  encounter  with  the 
hag— rwho  viewed  lum  with  a  sort  of  ambiguous  kiikLness*  At 
the  present  moment^  she  feared  the  danger  which  awaited  him^ 
and  resolved  on  protecting  him.  The  banditti  mi^htanive^ 
and  then  his  fate  would  be  inevitable.  To  avert  impending 
danger,  she  concealed  him  in  an  obscure  ^mer  of  a  dimgeonf 
and  proceeded  to  wake  the  corpse. 

In  this  state  he  remained  ail  night.  Unseen  liimself,  he 
beheld  all  that  passed  on  the  arrival  of  the  banditti.  Hb  port- 
manteau was  brought  in— -broke  open-— and  the  spcH  divided* 
All  night  these  wretches  celebrated  a  carousal  over  the  cotpse: 
but  the  protegee  of  the  hag  escapes,  through  her  oontrivanoe 
in  the  moming>  when  the  banditti  sally  forth  to  bury  thetr  depd 
companion. 

At  parting  Meg  Merilies  gave  )um  a  greasy  leather  purse; 
he  would  have  reAised  the  present,  but  she  awed  him  into  an 
acceptance,  and  with  hasty  strides  mysteriously  disappeared. 

This  traveller,  who  appears  under  the  asstimel  name  of 
Brown,  is,  in  reality,  the  young  Bertram,  whose  nativity  had 
been  cast  by  Guy  Mannering  and  who  was  carried  off  as  it  af- 
terwards appears  by  smugglers.  He  undergoes  a  variety  of 
fortune;  becomes  a  lieutenant  under  Colond  Mannering,  the 
astrologer;  and  is  eventually  recogiMzed  to  be  the  long  lost 
hebr  of  the  laird  of  Ellangowan. 

The  machinery  incidental  to  this  denouement  Is  full  of  the 
marvellous:  it  displays  the  potency  of  second  tight,  in  the  hi^ 
Meg  Merilies,  through  whose  sagacity^' or  rather  preternatural 
cf^aeity,  the  whole  plot  is  wound  up  to  a  conclusion.  Still  we 
repeat^  that  the  characters  are  ixtcwh  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 

A. 
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Art.  v.— 'if  Practical  SgMpgk'bf  Cuf!ahef>th  *Di£tases,  according  to 
the  Arrangemeai  tf  I>r,  fVUUni}  -^MklHnf^'H  cmmige  View  of  the 
Diagfiostic  Sympiamg,aMd  the  Method  Af  Tttatmmt,  By  Thomas 
Batbman,  M.D.  F.RJS.  P^yiJcisn  to  ike  PuhUc  Dispenscay,  and  to 
fht  Fever  instUutiffn.    Svo.    Pp.  342.    Loogman  &  Co*    1815. 

[Concluded  from  p.  521.] 

Wb  offered  a- few  remarks  on  this  interesting  publication  in 
our  kttt«Nttmber^  for  which  we  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers. 
In  that  review  we  A^ere  induced  to  make  some  g^neml  obser- 
vations^ chiefly  on  the  chemical  changes  which  the  ingesta  of 
the  stomach  undergo  whch- submitted  to  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. We  were  prompted  to  advance  many  examples  of  this 
singular  prapefty»  to  prove  that  the  nataral  qmlities  df  bodies 
were  so  entii tiy  altored  by  the  operaden  of  this  (srgsMf  that  theit 
eficcts  wefD'«eifther  to: be  nelied  on,  or  anttcipated  after  the 
cl^le  had  veached  the  circulalaon  of  tbe:blo9d;  and  this  feet 
hf^  tmei  a  presumption,  that  no  specific  property  has  yet  been 
cUscovered  in  any  article  sufficiently  potent  to  destroy  the  source 
of  morbid  affections,  by  iftcarporating  its  virtues  with  the  cir- 
culating fluids.  This  seems  further  illustrated,  by  finding  tliat 
the  blood  of  animals  exhibits  no  difference  by  chemical  tests, 
whether  th^y  Hve  on. animal  or  vegetable  food.  If  this  fact  has 
been  truly  stated,  it  may  be  asked  upon  what  principle  it  is  that 
the  constitution  exercises  her  alterative  power  on  the  diseased 
system?  Can  aliments  of  any  denomination,  when  received 
into  the  stomach,  cause  cutaneous  diseases  by  sympathy }  or  can 
ftiedicineB  or  regimen  transfer  their  intrinsic  properties  in  pro« 
moting  the  cure  of  such  affections,  after  they  have  been  in«» 
curred?  The  reply  to  these  queries  would  prove  of  extensive 
importance,  if  it  could  be  direct  and  decisive  in  every  instance. 
But  the  feet  b  otherwise:  as,  unfortunately  for  the  patient,  gen- 
tfemen  of  the  faculty  are  not  in  possession  of  any  simple  or 
ecmipound  foimula,  that,  when  internally  adndnistered,  they 
can  plaoefany  confidence  to  ciure  diseases  of  the  skin;  and  yet 
fliere  aie  cutaaeoiis  appearances  suddenly  produced  by  the  ap« 
plication  of  various  aarticles  of  in^ta  to  the  inteamal  coat  «f  tiic 
stomach,  which  render  it  nndemable  that  there  exists  -a  sym^- 
pathetic  disposition  between  this  organ  and  the  surface  of  the 
body;  for  who  has  not  witnessed  the  effiorescenee  aad'various 
eataiithematous  ersptioiM  in  certain  predisposed  faabttsy'by  the 
use  of  cyder,  vinegar,  sheDfish,  or  cold  watery  as  well  as  many 
other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention. 

It  is  no  eaqr  task  to  account  for  these  appearances,  wfakh 
are  too  immediate  to  owe  their  effect  to  an  increased  impetus 
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by  the  left  veQtride;Of  tbeb^ait^tor  aixy  a]>9ocptioB  through  tho 
lymphatic  system.    Tbelruth  is,  that  tixere  must  reside  a  nerv- 
ous relation  hetwaeoi  the  gatotifotorgatt ..and  die  skin;  for  it  is 
not  more  difficult  to  explain  similar  dceurfences  arising  ftom 
passions  of  the  mind,  than  the  sympathy  which  sn1)sists*  He-  - 
tween  the  stomach  and  the  skml     Who  must  not  have  been- 
charmed.and  delighted  by  the  cheek's  beautiful  tint  from  a  mO"- 
destbl^sh^  or  have  not  witnessed  themore  roseate  hue^rodtic-r 
ed  by  a  sensation  of  conscious  disgrace,  or  a  still  more  decided 
scarlet  from  the  effects  of  outrageous  fury  ?    All  these  manifes*^ 
tations  of  the  mind  have  their  origin  in  the  brain,  through 
which  a  nervous  influence  is  cotDmunicaled  to  the  vascuiar  sys^- 
tern;  for  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  evtremities  of  the  most 
minute  axteries  are  accompanied  with  corresponding  nerves  & 
and  it  is  ratioml  to  believe  that  a  distribution  of  nervous  fila* 
ments  is  not  only  extended  o\'er  every  point  of  an  animal  body 
which  possesses  sensation,  'but  that  every  arterial  raniificatioR 
to  its  extreme  point  is  inclosed  liy  a  rete  nen^osum,  which  oom« 
inuoicates  an  increased  vibration,  by  which  means  it  is  capable 
of  representing  on  the  human  countenance  all  thctarbus  sen- 
sations so  remarkably  denoted  by  the  passions  of  the  mind  j  and 
it  is  the  study  of  such  expression  which  furnishes  the  superior 
intelligence  in  the  science  of  physiognomy,  giving  a  cfaaiacter 
to  persons  hx  more  essential  than  such  as^  may  be  discovered 
upon  the  principle  of  Lavater,  or  the  more  recent  propositions 
of  Dr.  Gall.     It  seems  i^parent  the  Creator  ordained  that  thb 
features  should  truly  represent  the  real  condition  of  the  mind  to 
observers.    But  hypocrisy,  it  is  (eared,  is  a  science  early  and 
deeply  studied,  which  renders  the  natural  delineations  of  cha-* 
racter  so  obscure,  that  unless  it  is  in  the  stronger  jnarked  pas^ 
sions,  tlie  expressions  derived  from  the  visage  are  no  longer  a 
true  indication  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart.     Many  may  sup- 
pose that  tills  knowledge  is  only  derived  from  such  passions  as 
tincture  tiie  features  by  the  increased,  energy  of  the  heart,  such 
as  joy,  anger,  &c*$  but  the  sensations  of  a.  different  order,  and 
wluchoccasicm  the  blood .  to  recede  from  tJie  suri'acc  of  thd 
body  and  retire  to  the  heart,  are  not  less  coiiq>icuous^  such  aa 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  grief,  love,  terror,  and  wild  d)espair,.and 
which  operate  sedatively  upon  all  constitutions;  and  these  in- 
dications are  often  so  strongly  mariced,  as  to  be  expressed  on  - 
the  features  even  after  death,  which  is  philosopfaieally  depicted 
by  that  celebrated  English  poet,  who  had  powers  above  all 
other  writers  to  soothe,  4istonish,  and  delight  maBkind*    On 
this  subject  we  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  quote  Warwick's 
exclan)ation  on  seeing  the  body  of  DUke  Humphr}' : 
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*'  Sec  haw  the  blood  \b  settled  X3fh  hh  face!         '  * 

Oft  have  1  ^een  B  timeTy  parted  ghostf 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  imd  bloodless; 
Being  M  dacended  to  the  labomring  heart. 
Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  wlckb  death. 
Attracts  the  tame  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy,  ^ 
«    •        Which 'toii&  the  heart  there  cooU,  and  ne'er  returneth 
To  blitah,€md  beaiU^  the  dieek again. 
But  see,  his  face  is  black  and  fixll  of  blood } 
His  eye-balls  farther  out  than  when  he  lir'd. 
Staring  full  ghastly,  like  a  strangled  man; 
His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretched  with  struggling. 
His  hands  abroad  displayed  as  one  that  grasp*d 
And  tu^ed  for  life,  aad  was  by  itraiigth  mbdiied*-* 
Look  on  the  sheets  !  his  hair,  you. see,  is  atiduAg) 
His  wellr proportioned  beard  made  rough  and  ruggecL 
Like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest  lodg'd. 
'  It  cannot  be,  but  he  was  murdered  here. 
The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable.** 

penry  VI. 

Again^  in  bis  King  John-^ 

"  The  image  of  a  wicked  heipous  ftiult 
Lives  in  his  eye  j  that  close  aspect  of  his 
Docs  shew  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast. 
And  I  do  fearfully  believe  *tis  done. 
What  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do." 

The  preceding  disquisition  has  grown  naturally  out  of  the 
more  immediate  matter  of  t)ur  consideration.  But  we  have 
been  anxious  to  combat  the  principle  of  humoural  patiiology, 
and  controvert  a  maxim  which  we  apprehend  has  not  proved 
injurious  to  society,  more  from  the  error  of  the  principle,  than  an 
intention  to  delude  the  public  by  a  recommendation  of  the  long . 
continued  use  of  diet-drinks,  and  other  preparations,  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  blood,  dulcifying  alkaline  or  acescent 
properties,  correcting  its  impurities  from  whatever  source  they 
may  have  originated,  and  altering  the  Kiimomrs  into  salubrious 
balsams,  and  renovating  decreasing  powers,  or  evert  perp^tu^ 
ating.the  juvenility  of  the  system.  We  only  say,  that  such 
prospects  of  success  held  out  are  liable  not  only  to  operate  de- 
lusively upon  incautious  patients,  but  to  every  class  cdF  sufferers, 
.  whb  are  already  labouring  under  infirmities  w  ehrWiJc  disease-; 
and  amongst  these  none,  we  are  persuadieid,  have  piroVed  stronger 
examples  of  this  species  of  deception,  than  the  pustu4ar  order 
of  cutane6us  disedsefe.  *  "*  '  ' 

It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  so  largely  into  this  subjeot  a^ 
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Itrequires^  our  liiyutSfDpitlJlQi^g.u^tQ^gl^iiP^  even  generally 
tipon  every  topic  we  should, otherwise  be.  prompted  to  do  in 
Dr.  Batemaa's  publicalioa;  we  caa  only  give  the  definitions 
of  the  eight  orders^  and/ ft  few  reflections,  interspersed  with 
brief  reiniRrks  on  some  of  the  principal  orders. 

"  Dbfinitions. 

•  ''  1.  Papula,  (Pimple)  3  a  very  small  and  acuminated  ekvation 
of  the  cuticle,  with  an  inflamed  bas6,  very  seldom  containing 
fluid  or  suppurating,  and  commonly  terminating  in  scrurf.* 

"  3.  Squama,  (Scale) )  u  lamina  of  morbid  cuticle,  hard,  thick- 
ened, whitish,  and  opaque.  Scales,  when  they  in<^rease  into  ir- 
regular layers,  are  denominated  crusts. 

''  3.  BxantkenuUa,  (Rash)  >  superficial  red  patches,  variously 
figured,  and  diffaseil  irregularly  over  the  body,  leaving  interstices 
of  a  natural  colour,  and  terminating  in  cuticular  exfoliations. 
"     *'  4.  BuUa,  (Bleb);  a  hu^e  portion  of  the  cuticle,  detached 
from  the  skin  by  the  interposition  of  a  transparent  watery  fluid. 

"  5.  PusMa,  (Pustule)  5  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an 
inflamed  base,  containing  pus. 

'^  Four  varieties  of  pustules  are  denominated  in  this  arrange- 
ment as  follows : 

"  a,  Phkfzadum ;  a  pustule,  commonly  of  a  large  size,  raised 
on  a  haxd  circular  base,  of  avivid  red  colour,  and  succeeded  by  a 
thick,  hard,  dark  coloured  scab. 

''  6.  Ptydracium,  a  small  pustule,  often  irregularly  circum- 
scribed, producing  but  a  slight  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  laminated  scab.  Biany  of  the  psydracia  usually 
appear  together,  and  become  confluent  y  and  after  a  discharge 
of  pus,  they  pour  out  a  thin  watery  humour,  which  frequently 
forms  an  irregular  incrustation.  ^ 

"  c.  Achor;  and 

"  d.  Pavu9.  These  two  pustules  are  considered  by  the  majority  ^ 
of  writers,  from  the  Greeks  downwards,  as  varieties  of  the  same 
genus,  dicing  chiefly  in  magnitude.  The  achor  may  be  defined 
a  small  acuminated  pustule,  containing  a  straw-coloured  matter, 
which  has  the  appearance  and  nearly  the  consistence  of  strained 
honey,  and  succeeded  by  a. thin  brown  or  yellowish  scab.  Tlie 
favus  is  larger  than  the  achor,  flatter  and  not  acuminated,  and 
containing  amore  viscid  matter :  its  base,  which  is  often  irregular. 


*  The  term  papula  has  been  used  in  various  acceptations  by  the  oldest  wri- 
ters, hex  the  nosologists  have  nterly  agreed  in  restricting  it  to  the  sense  here 
adoptidU  9«iW«fe  dkAnes  it,  "  Phyma  parvulum  de^amais,  solitum," 
Notoe^  class  1,  Meth.— 4n  this  sense  Celsus  seems  to  have  understood  clie 
term,  although  he  uses  it  generally :  for  when  be  calls  It  a  ilisease,  ^n  whic^ 
the  sklD  it  made  rough  and  red  by  very  minute  puatles,  he  means  ofafviously 
diy  papula ;  as  Iqr  die  word  pustola,  he  undecttMMS  every  elevati^a  of  the  akin, 
jBdudiny  tyea  nrheals. 
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w  sli^tly  inflamed,  aad  it  fo  nieeeeded  by  a  y^Qew  MOBi-tmaspa* 
rent  and  soinetiaiet  odhikr  ieab,  like  a  hoiley  osmb,  ^vHieitceil 
bas  obtained  its  name. 

"  6.  Fetdcula,  (Vesic^)  -,  a  imaU  ofbicukr  devsCioift  «f  ^ 
cuticle,  contaiiMQg  lymphj  whicb  is  BomctiBiiftt  dear  aad  -cDlovr- 
less,  but  often  opaque  and  wbitish^or  pearl  coloured.  It  is 
succeeded  either  by  scurf,  or  by  a  laminated  scab. 

"7*  Tuberculum,  (Tubercle) ;  ,a  small  hard  superficial  tumor, 
circilmscribed  and  permanent,  or  suppurating  partially. 

*'  8.  Macula,  (Spot)  -,  a  permanent  discok>uraiioa  of  some 
portion  of  the  skin,  often  with  a  change  of  its  texture. 

*'  The  following  terms  are  used  in  the  ordinary  accepCattai; 
■  viz. 

*'  9.  Wheal;  a  rounded  or  longitudinal  ekvalknfof  Hie  coti- 
ck,  with  a  white  sumaut,  but  not  permanent^  net  ceataittiiig^  a 
fluid,  nor  tending  to  suppuration. 

**  10.  Fwfwr,  (Scurf) ;  small  exfoliations  of  On  cutiidK>  wtteh 
seem,  after  slight  inflammation  of  the  skiii>  a  new  evtacli^  bdag 
formed  underneath  during  the  exfoliation. 

**  11.  Scab;  a  hard  substance,  covering  superficial  ukera* 
tionsj  and  formed  by  a  concretion  of  the  fluid  discharged  from 
them. 

<'  12.  Stigma;   a  minute  red  speek  in  the  skin,  without  any 
elevation  of  the  cuticle.    When  stigmata  coalesce,  and  aasome  a 
^dark  red  or  livid  colour,  they  are  termed  petechiae.*' 

Against  the  title-page  of  this  publication  diere  is  a  reiy  eor- 
rect  delineation  of  the  eight  orders  of  cutaaeous  diseases ;  mod 
it  is  with  much  satisfaction  we  are  able  to  greet  the  p«blie  en 
the  .probability  that  they  will  soon  be  in  possession  of  very 
superb  plates,  exhibiting  all  the  varioUs  appearances  upon  the 
skin  on  a  large  scale,  under  Dr.  Bateman's  direction. 

In  treating  of  diseases  6f  the  skin,  we  think  it  our  duly  to 
state,  that  the.  best  means  of  preserving  all  animals  from  its 
numerous  maladies,  is  a  constant  attention  to  cleanliness,  and 
to  consider  a  dirty  skin  the  same  as  a  dirty  shirt ;  neither  is  it 
of  less  consequence,  that  every  description  of  patients  should 
be  particularly  observant  in  removing  all  £Becul«ftt  matter, 
during  the  existence  of  eruptive  dtaorders*  Watni  wator  and 
soap  do  not  perfectly  answer  the  purpose ;  and  we  recomnpend 
to  our  readers  .a  lotion,  composed  of  twelve  ounces  of  common 
spirits,  four  ourices  of  spirit  of  turpentme,  and  two  drachms  of 
salt  of  tartar,  which  is  nothing  more  than  common  gin,  abstract- 
ing the  alcalie.  This  acts  poweffully  in  deterging  the  idm 
ftom  all  filth. 

We  have  much  reaaoo  to  believe  tiiat  diseaies  aie  caused 
much  more  frequently  from  the  larvae  and  ova  of  ifiaects^  and 
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tW  iaitatioQ.^'Unog  insefft^.ikemielvei^  tban  those  generaltjr 
;iinaginid ;  fon,  wdepeudetki  at  ikabe  wliich  Ute  or  stingy  there 
are  classes  of  dioiinutive  insects  which  take  «p  their  residenee 
•between*  tte  outic}e  and  trae  skin^  or  its  iamlnie. 

We  weH  nBmeinber  visiting  a  very  interesting  ^oung  lady^ 
wife--  to  a  Member  of  Parliament^  whose  complexion  was  uo- 
usually  fair,  and  had  proceeded  near  seven  months  in  her  preg- 
nancy. Her  body  was  tumefied  to  double  the  size  it  ought  to  be> 
and  covered  witn  large  acuminated  pimples^  accompanied  with 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  intense  heat,  her  puke  120,  aad 
with  other  symptoms  denotii^  immediate  danger*  She  was 
repeatedly  bled  within  forty-eight  hours;  cooling  aperient 
remedies  ^mtt  administered^  and  likewise  the  usual  me- 
diQBted  lotieas,  witfaoirt  arvaiV  but  without  any  diminntioa 
of  pain  or  swelling,  and  her  danger  became  imminent  on  the 
tkiKi  diVf «  We  remembered  to  have  been  informed  by  an  Ita- 
tian  tmveHer,  some  lime  before,  that  there  were  often  very  des- 
perate cases  in  Italy,  from  the  bite  of  an  insect  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  which  scarcely  affected  any  but  the  most  delicate 
complexions;  and  that  he  bad  been  relieved  in  a  few  minutes  by 
the  exterpal  application  of  camphor.  On  this  hiat  a  piece  of 
camphor  was  applied  round  the  white  acuminated  part  of  the 
pimple ;  and,  watching  the  most  elevated  point,  a  smalMnsect  was 
observed  to  come  out,  and  run  with  the  greatest  agility,;  after 
which  the  painful  irritation  immediately  subsided.  This  was  prac- 
tised oa  every  pailtful^pijiiple  with  the  ^arae  success.  It  is  un- 
aaoessAiy  to  say,  jihis  patient  was  perfectly  relieved  of  every  dis- 
t^ressing  symplon  in  two  bouM.  It  has -never  been  our  lot  to 
beinfonnedof  a  similar  case  $  yet  tins  solitary  instance  may 
serve  to  dem^iNilrate  to  our  readers,  that  various  other  insects 
mi^  be  capable  of  eomwasicalln^  the  nest.viinileitt  IrritatioDs. 
We  are  confirmed  in  ^vk  suggestion  by  what  we  leatn  from  the 
effect  of  various  infusions ;  for,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
any  drop  of  simple  water,  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, is  only  a  stagnant  pool  cootaiiuog  varioua  species  of 
animalcules,  so  we  find  that  the  atmosphere  itself  is  pregnadt 
with  the  ova  and  larvie  of  evei^  kind  of  emphemeral  insects  aad 
living  creatures. 

What  is  very  rcnnavkable,  these  appears  something  IHce 
a  sentient  prineiple  by  which  they  are  governed  before  their 
figures  altaia  perfection;  for  if  various  vegetable  (iroAictioiis 
are  infused  in  comnaon  water  and  exposed  to  the  open  air,  the 
infusions  will  abound  with  an  inexpressible  display  of  minttte 
creatukesy.  peculiar  ta  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  suspf  aded, 
.  aaA  represeated  in  -all  leqns  andsiaes.    At  the  sacae  tiatet 
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there  are  many  of  the  same  species  df  aEnhnalculffi  to  be  m^ 
with  in  difftrent  infurfons,  but  tfiere  B£te  always  some  insects 
peculiar  to  the  varied  leaf  w  ^eed  from  Vhich  the  inAisaoa  was 
extracted;  and  this  is  more  espeeially  the  case  in  the  month  of 
September:  and  the  same  insect  no  doubt  exhibits  difierent 
appeai^ces  as  the  season  varies,  it  being  probable  that  tliey 
tJtigjnate  from  the  spawn  of  somfe  invisible  volatile  parents,  like 
lai^rinseetsweknow  more  of,  that  are  generated  like  gnats 
and  various  sorts  of  flies,  undergoing  their  several  changes  m 
water  befwethey  take  wing.  Some  may  be  insects  or  real  fish, 
small  enough  to  be  evaporated  in  spawn,  and  fall  again  in  rain, 
and  then  grow  and  brewl  in  water,  which  remains  in  a  state  of 
rest.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Swammerdam  and  others,  that 
such  minute^flies,  and  their  ova,  hover  every  where  in  the  air; 
and  when  they  find  a  fluid  stored  with  convenient  nouriahlnent  finr 
their  future  oflspring,  they  resort  in  swarms  to  lay  their  ^gs, 
which  being  soon  hatched,  the  amphibious  animalculae  swin 
about,  who  perhaps  may  live  happily ;  but  when  suffidenthr 
gratified  in  the  i^^atery  residence  of  their  terrestial  paradise,  avail 
themselves  of  an  advantage  no  other  animals  possess,  whidi  is, 
that  they  change  their  forms,  take  wing,  and  fly  away. 

It  is  observed,  that  if  any  infusion  is  covered  with  veiy  fcic 
muslin,  much  fewer  animalcules  will  be  found  therein ;  but  if 

'  exposed,  it  mil  be^  full  of  life  in  a  few  days,  and  often  in  an 
hour. 

Infusions  of  oats,  hay,  straw,  grass,  vinegar,  pepper,  or 
paste,  will  each  produce  their  peculiar  insects,  ex.  gr.  eds 

'  and  serpent-like  aniipalcules  will  be  found  both  in  vin^ar  and 
paste ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  if  the  vinegar  is 
heated,  it  seems  to  destroy  the  lifls  of  these  productions;  and  if 
oil  is  added  to  the  vinegar,  and  the  latter  is  froze,  they  adl  creep 
into  the  oil;  but  when  again  thawed,  they  return  back  to  the 
ianegar. 

We  cannot  help  remailcing  here,  that  th*  sordea  or  fihh 
which  infests  the  interstice  of  the  human  teeth  is  filled  with 
similar  reptiles,  and  those  who  think  they  liberate  their  mouths 
from  them  by  frequent  ablution  of  water  are  mistaken ;  f&t  if 
cleansed  ever  so  perfectly  with  water,  they  are  present  the  next 
day:    but,  fastidious  readers,  be  not  alarmed,    as  a  spoou- 

>  ful  of  French  vinegar  taken  into  the  mouth  causes  their  cer- 
tain destruction.  There^  are  many  curious  iusects  from  the 
cold  infusion  of  black  pepper,  aud  most  of  these  of  hideous 
forms;  of  white  pepper  very  different,  and  those  of  longpcj^r 
vary  from  the  rest ;  infusion  of  semm  gives  an  insedt  ^eleven 
ringlets  J  the  liquor  of  oysters  has  a  sngie  animaicule^  wUch 
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moves  very  slow^  but  very  numerous^  and  oval  in  their  shapes ; 
but  the  fresh  oyster  liquor  has  a  different  kind^  like  worms,  with  ^ 
a  pointed  snout,  whose  chief  exercise  appears  to  be  drawing 
each  other  by  the  beak :  such  is  tiie  endless  variety  of  forms 
of  these  kiimalcules.  Every  flower  in  a  nosegay  produces  dis- 
siaiilar  animalcules.  The  infusion  of  tea,  in  a  few  day$,  con- 
tains myriads  of  a  rouW  figure,  but  which  move  slowly,  and  « 
have  a  beautiful  black  ring  in  the  circumference  of  their  bodies 
whilst  all  the  other  part  is  perfectly  white  and  transparent ;  at 
the  same  time  they  swim  With  surprisuig  celerity;  their  bodied 
appear  to  be  composed  of  a  very  delicate  consistence,  the  figure 
not  being  preserved  for -three  minutes  after  death.  It  is  a 
fitt^ie  euriq^M  that  rhubarb  infusion  require  a  period  of  five  or 
SIX  weejks  before  it  prodiicejs,  and  then  only  one  Insect*  This  has 
been  observed  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  senna ;  but  if  a 
drop  of  one  is  mixed  with  tlie  other,  nieith^er  afdmal  is  immedi- 
ate destroyed,  but  in  the  space  of  fifteen  days  the  rhubarb  ani- 
i^alculse  are  all  dead.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  further  ac- 
coimts  of  these  productions  ;  we  shall  only  notice  that  it  has 
.pleased  Nature  to  diversify  all  the  objects  pf  her  produc- 
tions ad  w^mitum,  and  she  is  admirably  in  aU  her  works.  We 
cannot  refrain,  however,  from  giving  one  more  specimen  of 
VMicty,  which  is  the  product  of  an  infusion  of  the  flower  of  ane- 
mony ;  it  is  a  solitary  animalcule,  and  has  no  where  else  been 
visible.  In  eight  days  this  infusion  discovered  a  frightful  look- 
ing insect,  with  the  surface  of  its  back  covered  byamaske»fr^2ely  . 
resembling  the  human  couiitenancey  perfectly  well  made,  having  . 
three  jointed  legs  on  each  side,  with  a  tail  that  com^s  out  under 
the  mask.  All  nature  is  swarming  with  animal  life ;  but  it  is  a 
misnomer  to  call  putrefaction  a  dissolution  of  this  property^  as 
it  appears  manifest  that  it  is  nothing  more  tlum  a  process  pf  jre? 
generating  the  vital  principle  into  another  form. 

From  such  a  diversity  of  forms,  figures,  and  powers^  as  the 
invisible  creation  of  animals  seems  to  possess.  It  cannot  be 
thought  surprising  tjiat  the  structure  of  the  skin  should  be  con-^ 
nderad  a  favourable  nidus  for  the  future  stages  of  their  being. 
"^  Dr.  Bateman,  spealdng  of  the  scabies,  or  common  itch,  ex- 
presses himself  as  follows : — 

'''This  troublesome  disease,  which,  from  its  affinity  with  three 
orders  of  eruptive  appearan  c  b,  pustules,  vesicles,  and  papulie^  " 
almost  bids  defiance  to  any  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  an  artiflc^ 
classiflcatioB^  nor  is  it  easily  characterized  in  a  few  wonls-$  an  ex- 
treme lassitude  in  the  acceptation  of  the  tenn  has  indeed  been  as- 
sumed by  writers  from  (3elsus  downwsxds,  and  no  distinct  or  li- 
jm$ed  view  of  the  dise^e  has  been  given  until  our  own  times/* 
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fte  tbeii  8ay»— 

-  '^Tbe  acabies  or  itch  is  an  eruption  of  pustules  or  of  small  vcsl« 
des^  which  lure  subsequently  iniernadxed  with^  or  terminate  in^ 
pustules  i  it  is  accompanied  by  constant  and  importunate  itching, 
but  not  with  fev«r,  and  is  in  all  its  varieties  contagious  ^  it  ap-t 
pean  <Kscasionally  on  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  lace  only  e;^-*  ^ 
oe|rted>  but  most  abundantly  about  the  wrists  and  fingers^  the 
fossa  of  the  nates,  and  the  flexures  of  the  joints.^ 

"  1.  The  scabies  papuliformis,  or  rank  itch,  consists  of  an  ex-t 
tefltive  eniption  of  minute  itching  vesicles,  w^ch  are  slig^tiy  in- 
flavied  and  acuminated^  resembling  papulae  when  examined  byjha 
naked  eye.  They  commonly  arise  first  about  thje  bend  of  tbe 
nifrist  and  between  the  fingers,  or  in  the  epigastrium,  on  which 
parts,  as  well  as  about  the  asillae  and  nates,  they  are  at  all  periods 
most  numerous,  and  often  intermixed  with  a  few  phlyzacious  pus- 
tules, containing  a  thick  yellow  matter. 

"  ^.  Scabies  lymphatica,  or  watery  itch,  which  is  distinguishet! 
by  an  eniption  of  transparent  vesicles  of  a  considerable  size,  a«t 
without  any  inflammation  at  their  base/' 

Afterwards— 

""S.  The  scabies  purulenta,  or  pocky  itch»  is,  I  believe,  ofteii 
mistaken  by  those  who  confine  their  notion  of  the  disease  to  the  or* 
diBsry  small  and  cohorous  vesiele  of  the  two  former.  The  erup^ 
Ijon.  consists  of  distinct,  prominent,  yellow  pustulesii  which  have  a 
saoderale  inflammation  round  their  base,  and  which  maturate  and 
break  round  their  base. 

•*  The  majority  of  the  cases  of  scabies  purulenta,  which  I  have 
seen,  have  occurred  in  children  between  the  age  of  seven  years  and 
the  period  of  puberty,  and  in  these  it  not  unfrequcntly  assumes 
this  form. 

'*  4.  The  scabies  purulenta  cannot  be  easily  mistaken  lor  impe* 
tigo  when  it  occurs  in  patches,  in  consei|uence  of  the  large  aise,  the 
greaterprominence,  and  comparative  small  number  of  its  pustuJesi 
neit  tonentk^n  the  absence  of  the  intense  itching,  and  of  contagion 
inthefonnert 

'*  Fkom  the  porrigo  favosa  affecting  the  extremity,  it  will  be 
distinguished  diiefly  by  its  situation  about  the  fingers  asillse^ 
ibasa  natum,  and  flexures  of  the  joints,  and  by  the  total  absence 
of  the  eruptions  from  the  face,  ears,  and  the  scalp;  by  the  nature 
of  the  discharge^  and  by  the  thin,  hard,  and  more  permanent  scab 
which  succeeds,  instead  of  the  soft,  elevated,  semi'^transpareirt  scabj 
formed  by  the  viscous  humour  of  the  fiavi. 

•^  ScaBies  est  fasfxihaum  jnaruleniamm  vel  safiiosanim  vel  pafokmni  sie- 
eanim,  ex  Airiote  et  rubreimdidre  cuts  emptes ;  pruritum,  sape  quoqu^  dol<K 
i«Ri»  enans,  intcrdum  totum  corpus  faces  excepta,  invadeas ;  Kapifitimt  tamea 
aolu9  artav  exttinos,  digitonim  imprimts  iiiterstitia  ocmpani /* 

'  CaOiMn  S^H.  Cl«^^.  HodUm,  S.  %  8S4, 
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'^  The  only  other  disease  with  which  the  scabies  punilentahaa 
any  affinity,  is  the  ecthyma}  but  the  hard,  elevated,  vivid  red  or 
liVid  base,  which  surrounds  the  pustules  of  the  ecthyma — their 
slow  progress  both  towards  maturity/  and  in  the  course  of  suppu*^ 
ration — the  deep  ulceration  with  a  hard  raised  border,  and  'the 
rounded  embedded  scab  which  succeed,  as  well  as  the  distinct  and 
Separate  distribution  of  them,  will  afford  the  means  of  discrimina** 
tion;  to  which  the  incessant  itching  and  the  contagious  property 
of  scabies  may  be  added." 

Besides  these  different  species  of  itch,  there  Is  the  scabies  ca^ 
(shectica  and  scabies  vermicalis,  any  particulars  of  which  we 
must  be  excused  from  entering  upon.  The  reader  will  find  the 
different  scabies  scientifically,  but  too  briefly,  treated.  Wo 
hope,  in  a  future  editioQ  of  this  work,  that  the  author  will  speak 
more  at  large  ou  the  methodus  niedendi,'and  enter  more  pro- 
foundly into  .the,  rationale  of  cutaneous  eruptions;  and  submit 
his  opinion  why  pimples,  rashes^  or  pustules,  jvhen  they  owe 
tlKiir  origin  to  externgj  causes  of  irritation,  should  always  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  specific  forms,  figures,  or  patches; 
why  a  single  grain  of  variolous  or  small- pox  poison,  applied 
upon  the  skin,  should  usually  continue  oue  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  hours  before  its  progress  is  felt  by  the  heart;  why,  after  it 
is  so  affected,  the  space  of  seventy- two  hours  more  should 
elapse  before  the  surfece  of  the  body  is  covered  with  pimples; 
and  why,  in » the  regular  period  of  ninety- six  hours  after  the 
pimples  appear^  should  they  be  changed  into  pustules,  often 
containing  a  gallon  of  infectious  matter,  more  than  60,000  times 
the  quantity  of  a  sinallar  poison  than  had  first  caused  the  fever; 
why  this  matter  should  remain  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  hours, 
more  before  the  absorbing  system  conveyed  it  back  to  the  bloodj 
and  from  thence  to  be  discharged,  by  the  usual  emunctories,  re^ 
qmring  the  space  of  five  hundred  and  four  hours,*  or  twenty- 
one  days,  to  complete  the  whole  process  ?  We  should  also  be 
glad  to  be  informed  why  the  contents  of  various  pustules  under 
other  denominations  are  frequently  many  months  before  the  ab- 
sorbents act  upon  their  contents.     We  do  presume  to  think 


*  Since  vacciQation  has  been  introduced^  the  observation  we  are  about  to 
mention  loses  n^uch  of  its  interest.  It  is  well  known  that  tlie  danger  of  small- 
pQX  is  chiefly  owin|^  to  the  influence  or  number  of  the  puslidcs ;  and,  in  conso*. 
f|uence  of  the  load  of  matter  retiring  from  the  circumference  of  the  body  to  the 
centre,  the  constitntion  sinks  under  the  oppression.  We  have  t)xe  satisfactioa 
to  believe  that  many  hundred  patients  have  been  saved  under  our  own  care  bf 
thif  proceas,  who  would  certamly  have  died.  It  is  this: — Ou  the  fifth  day  of 
f  rupiion  open  every  pustle  with  the  point  pf  a  lancet,  and  use  a  bibulous  paper 
very  diligently  for  three  days  to  absorb  all  the  matter--a  practice,  which  wouW 
)uKV«  aired  giany  patiepts  who  died  under  the  care  of  Sydenham  and  Huiduun. 
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thtit  the  dieory  of  all  catanecnis  diseases 'has  been  too  much  dis^ 
regarded ;  as  they  are  a  class  of  diseases  common' to  all  ranks> 
are  very  troublesome  by  their  pnirioice,  permanence,  and  not 
less  loathsome  in  appearance  than  from  their  ofienfiive  odour. 

We  shall  say  no  more  upon  scabies^  than  a  few  words  on  its 
doubtful  ori^n.  The-  cause  of  many  specific  cutaneous  dis^ 
eases  remain  still  rery  ambiguous;  hot  it  is  a  point  of  infinitely 
greater  difficulty  to  precisely  determine  the  essential  character 
on  which  the  principle  of  contagion  consists ;  and  we  are  always 
impressed  so  deeply  with  the  important  magnitude  of  this 
question,  that  we  presume  to  pronounce  no  medical  thesis  can 
be  ptoposed  to  experimental  enquirers  so  momentous  to  benefit 
the  world:  for  should  ever  the  nature  of  contagious  atoms  be 
discorered,  so  that  the  effect  of  their  virulence  cQuld  with  ceT" 
tamty  hejmstrated  or  mbdued  ab  imtioy  the  discovery  would  be 
esthnated  of  more  essential  value  to  society,  than  all  the  mcdi* 
dd  tracts  that  ever  were  issued  from  the-piess.  Could  such  a 
prophylactic  have  been  known  in  earlier  ages,  the  plagues  of 
Athens  or  of  Egypt  had  not  raged;  neither  would  there  exist 
in  Constantinople,  London,  and  other  large  cities,  such  constant 
depopulating  causes  of  mortality ;  the  military  and  naval  forces 
would  not  in  all  climates  and  in  every  ag^,  have  had  to  deplore 
the  calaihitous  ei&cts  of  this  mighty  source  of  destruction;  tlie 
Americans  might  contemplate  with  indifierence  the  4Mngin  of 
the  yellow  fever ;  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  would  not  have  to  lament  the  fate  of  their  valiant  comi- 
trymen  in  the  fetal  valleys  of  St.  Domingo,  or  their  own  vftst- 
em  colonies. 

Should  ever  Providence  deign  to  prosper  the  benevolent  ef-* 
foiis  of  any  mortal  in  prosecuting  this  desidemtumy  and  should 
aH  the  wide  objects  azut  important  points  of  this  arduous  un^ 
dertaking  be  fully  embraced  and  eooomplished,  it  would  prove 
of  greater  vdue  to  the  ease,  happiness,  and  longevity  of  man- 
^d,  than  any  other'  discovery  that  has  ever  been  naade  since 
the  creation  of  the  world*  We  ought  to  be  inspired  with  the 
stronger  hope  of  success,  in  observing  what  has  been  ao  lately 
espehenced  by  a  means  which  neutralizes  the  dire  consequences 
of  the  small" pox,  efiectually  subduing  one  of  .the  severest 
scourges  that  ever  afflicted  the  human  race.  The  worid  would 
then  be  renovated  with  augmented  vigour,  and  England  might 
witness  a  Parr  or  a  Jenkins  in  every  parish ;  hospitals  and  pest- 
houses  would  diminish ;  and  population  would  be  promoted,  with- 
out apprehending  any  danger  from  the  prophecies  of  Mr.  Malthus* 
IV^  ican  only  now  hope  that  the  College  of  London,  or  the  Me- 
di<xd  Board,  mH  take  this  suggestion  into  their  devout  consi- 
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deratioa;  aad  if  theysheidd  ikcUne  to  exerobe  sueh  a  palriot^ 
motive,  H  oaglit  to  beoanae  a  state  question,  whose  object  should 
be  to  interast  the  medical  world-^-^not  by  Sir  W«  Brown's  medal, 
or  the. inadequate  reward  of  ten  guinea^-^but  honorary  doni»-, 
tions<  from  «elOO  to  j^500  annually ^  for  the  best  five  tentanrina 
on  the  subjectof  oontagion  and  in^tion,  having  for  their,  basis 
eKperiments  on  gaseous  effluvies,  to(  be  awarded  by  tli$.CoUege 
of  PhysicianS)  with  a  inedal  adorned  with  the  motto— *Qui  me-" 
ndt  palman,  delur. 

Digressing  in  some  degree  to  a  more  important  subject,  we 
had  dmost  omitted  to  notice,  that  Dn  Baleman  seems  to  dpubr 
whether  aiq^  of  the  diffai^eRt  itches  are  owing  to  an  insect.  Now, 
aitbongh  it  is  understood  that  animalculas  are  not  visible  in  every 
^lecica  of  this  disease,  yet  in  some  of  the  vesicles  of  the  rank 
kch  we  believe  no  donbt  can  exist;  for  we  ourselves  have  seen 
a  very  diminutive  insect  twice,  but  not  alive.  Its  proportions 
were  sufficiently  observed  to  ^note  it  an  extreme  ugly  creature, 
with  something  like  a  proboscis;  and  seems  very  well  delineated 
in  Adam's  Micros.  Bononio,  and  Philosophical  Trans.  269. 
But,  aS'it  may  be  curious  to  s<Hne  of  our  readers,  we  shall  give 
the  account  of  it. 

Dr«<  Bononio  says,  '^  On*  observing  people  in  this  distempo: 
pull  out  of  the  scabs  little  bladders  of  water  with  the  point  ot  a 
pin,  and  crack  them  Uice  lice  vjKm  their  nails,  from  a  jdaifie 
scabbed  over,  and  where  there  was  a  grievous  itching,  he 
picked  out  a  little  pustule,  and  from  thence  squeezed  a  thih 
matter,  in  which  he  could  but  just  discern  a  small  white  glo«- 
bule;  but,  on  applying  it  to  his  microscope,  found  it  to  be  a 
minute  animal  of  a  wbttish  Golour,  in  shape  resembling  a  tqr-  . 
toise,  but  somewhat  dark  on  its  back.  They  have  some  long 
hairs,  six  legs,  a  sharp  head^  two  homsy  and  are  very  nimble/^ 

He  repeated  this  on  perBons  of  all  ages,  s^es,  ftod  com* 
plexions,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  found  the  same 
sort  of  animals  in  most  of  the  watery  pustules.  They  are  siup- 
posed  to  enter  the  furrows  of  the  cuticula,  by  gnawing  and 
working,  first  their  heads,  and  aftenvards  concealing  their 
whole  body,  where  they  cause  a  grievous  itching,  and  force  the 
infected  person  to  scratch ;  but  this  only  increases  the  malady. 
.Bononio  says,  that  after  having  made  many  observalionsof  this  . 
insect,  he  saw  one  of  them  <hop  an  egg,  almost  transparent, 
.  from  the  hinder  part  of  its  body,  and  afterwaids  saw  several  of 
the  same  kind. 

This  accounts  why  the  dist^nper  is  so  very  infectious^  since 
by  simple  contact  these  animals  can  pass  from  one  to  another, 
not  only  by  the  swift  motion  it  is  represented  they  have^.  but  by 
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eKngin^'to  eueiy  tiagp  lipiey  toMli^^siidhcnMvlhig  tt  w«H  .iip6» 
Ihe  surface  of  Ae  bodj^  «ib  undert  the,  ovtwliid  ikin.    • 

il  mafj'be-coneeiWiiy  .ihat^iAviagp'OBoe  .made niodgmeiift, 
iheyimMfky(Mpa(»^Aaa€ggg;  ^[ibrisit  myw^iali^if  this 
infection  is  also  propagated  by  the  sheets,  towe^k^  huadker* 
cMei>».Or^ioyc8,  partanihriy  »6d  byJtebyjpeo|>k»  «s  ^ese 
cniMUiicidis may  ndth  isiilitgir  be  harbouasd^iii  jniofa  tfati^». for 
th^  wiU  lire,  soiBe  have  rannrhad^  thsee  days  tmi  vof  Ibe 
body.  ..... 

The  diicmckfof  iha4«bits^.tUs  iasactnAy^ieousttirliy 
She  dbtempsr  selddBi  or  ««rer  ean^  be  ewred  by  mtanmk  vaedt- 
cines;  and  sometimes  so  diffieolt,  Itait  Ac  usiul  nwda  of  iisia^ 
sulphur  will  fail  to  cure;  btit  requffes  lixivial  washes,  baths,  or 
ointment;  compounded  with  salts,  vitriob,  mercury,  predpite^, 
and  even  subHmale,  and  the  most  penetratnig  remedies ;  as 
sometimes  it  is  found  that  these  vermin  ^vlll  elude  the  most 
powerful  ^plications.  The  anoii>tment  should  continue  Inany 
days  after  the  apparent  cure;  for,  though  the  ointment  should 
have  destroyed  all  the  liviqg  animals,  it  b.not  always  the 
yoaag  m  4he  eggs  will  be  killed,  as  they  are  c^ngr^pOed  in 
nests  within  the  skin,  which,  if  suffered  to  hatch,  wUl  renew 
the  disease.^  We  may  see  feom  these  remarics,  bow  the  pub- 
lic ave  deluded  by  the  nostrums,  which  are  usually  adiwrtised 
to  core  In  onee  anointing.  The  insect,  which  causes  warbles 
<m  cows  afid  other  quadrupeds,,  are  never  killed  by  internal  re- 
medies, and  requires  the  strongest  remedies  externally;  but  it 
is  .the  best  practice  to  extirpate  the  maggot  by  an  instrument* 

We  sbatt  coRclude  the  subject,  by  turning  the  ^eadeir's  al- 
tentioa  to  the  bloiahes  arising  from  syphilis ;  aad  most  par- 
ticularly reeomBiend  to  practitionfars  to  be  v£xy  obsfsrvant 
of  ail  the  particulare  of  tbia  desoriptioii  of  cutaneous  di$ease% 
•and'not  to  tfeat  th/eaa  with  indiffereacai'  until  their,  cause  has 
bean  ascertaified.  Swrptised  lAfieed  we  are  to.  learn  that  sur- 
-geoDS  riiould  be  looking  Sox  o&w  remedies  to  cure  syphilitic 
eomplaiDts.  It  oaustbe  conce4od  that  tlus  semi-metal  ap{»ears 
Co  liave  been  sent  from  heaven,  as  a  specific  of  confidenoe, 
being  the  only  one  that  is  known  for  this  or  any  other  disease  | 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  our  knowledge  of  this  remedy,  the  ce- 
tebvated  art  of  Talicotius  would  have  been  daily  jrequiTed,  or 
tiie  same  operation  rpeirformed  in  the. oriental  taste,  Which  has 
been  revived  of  lata  i»  London,  by  robbing  the  patient's  fore- 
head to  fttcnish  a  coverijOjg  for  his  nose  ;  yet  netitioQS  noses 
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Wl  Mvfst  be  found  neOMittT,  if  poticals  p«t  thepHhiei 
under  the  <are  of  veqiedaUe  saqgednfl;  wkuo^  ifc  .is  Iql 
be  empeetad)  will  eriiibit  Ibb^mkiiciiknis  feiDfld^*  saftly^t 
and  wjlh  all  the  powerfolaod  ^ahiaUa  effects  «of  whidi  i(t.i$ 
capable.     .  '..,.. 

>  We  now  take  o^f  leave  ef  th^  Bateman's  pnUioatioo^  on  tba 
mtx^  of  whieh,  ninply  as  a  synopsis^  we  oier  o^qr  unqoalifiej 
^(irobation.  But  we  tniet  he  will  pardon  us  in  remarking'^ 
that^  in  the  neit  editkm^  it  will  admit  of  some  einendatioiui{ 
7cft>we  consider  it  as^the  most  respectabk  treatise  eiiant  npoa 
cotMeoiis  diseases,  and  whieh  ought  to  be  bfmui  in  the 
libfaiy  of  every  meidical  psacticmer,  t* 


Akt.  VI. — Strong  Heasons  for  the  Continuance  of  the  Propertif  Tax: 
*    to  which  M  added  an  Estimate  of  ihe  National  tnco/me,  reotiitUf  tfutdt 

hy  PatHck  Colquhcmn,  LL.D.      By  a  Friend  to  Mm  Onmfry.-^ 

Pp.110,    B.  Lloyd.     1815. 

LiTn3  did  we  anticipate  three  months  ago,  that  we  should  9t 
this  time  have  to  vent  our  execrations  against  this  odious  im* 
I>06t,  as  an  exiBiing  evil.  Animated  with  a  very  strong  convic- 
tion,  that  the  public  sentiments,  so  generally,  so  loudly,  so  in«r 
dignantly  expressed,  must  prevail  over  every  obstacle,  and  pec* 
manently  triumph — ^placing  some,  though  very  slight,  confi- 
dence in  the  colourable  professbns  of  the  minister  of  finanoe,^vr 
we  lent  oursdves  to  the  pleasing  Elusion  of  qpeedily  wiinessiqg 
the  final  extinction  of  a  tax»  fraught  with  grievous  oppression 
and  incalculable  misery  |  and  of  soon  baling  the  perux^  from 
which  we  ventured  to  predict,  ita  pernicious,  influence  would 
live  onl^  in  bitter  remembrance  and  retrospective  detestation* 

Waving  all  reflectioA  on  the  causes  in  which  it  had  originated 
— Hon  the  rash  conduct,  the  shallow  policy,,  which  had  induced 
its  projection — on  the  hostilities,  to  the  fomentation  and  pro- 
traction of  which  it  had  almost  oonstantly  been  devoted,  (tioa-* 
tiUties  still  reviewed  with  pain  by  the  increasing  majority  of  en* 
lightened  thinkers,  and  with  satisfaction  only  by  the.  imbecile 
and  corrupt,) — ^not  dwelling  on  the  visionary  schemes  on  which 
it  had  $o  frequeqtiy  and  so  wantonly  been  lavished — ^on  the 
abortive  expeditions  to  which  it  had  b€ea  niade  subservienti-«- 
on  the  crumbling  coalitions  it  had  been  employed  to  cement 
and  uphold,  but  employed  in  vaiD-^passk^  aver,  we  sa^,  these 
topics  of  gloomy  oonsideratiou — we  yet  did  presume  to  unagine 
there  were  otAar  circumatances  equally  fertilaiucotteot  and  me* 
.   CaiT.  Rbv.  Vol.  L  Jme,  1815.  4  M 
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Ilfidi^6^^ae)tee^  iA  ptott  Ihe  nt^mikf  of  ito1>eteg  MKmdttf 
^xpire-^^^atm^tances)  perka(»  tte  tncre  ititorBttiiigy  because 
srning  tmmedmteljr  before  oureye^  and'appeiding  direetly  to 
Aur^iearts.  What  haa^been  the  sbeoe  pcrpeUiaHy  pi«9ented4# 
tift  of  Aome  since  the  adoplioD.of  this  measure  ?  Hs«  thepuUie 
^af^esff  reeeived  augraenMiotfr)  Have  the  naiioiial  incmn- 
tnttttceft  decreased  ?  Have  our  manufedares  fivufished  }  '  Arm 
cbmitiereM  Mures  diminished,  either  iia  Bumheror  ffiagaiHUle  ? 
Have  the  ehantiels  of  wealth  opened  their  abaildaiiae  to  the  ho* 
Umirttfite  elaioM'of  indnstiry,  to  the  sdid  and  progressive  enrich*^ 
IMflt  of  the  eommyaity  ?  Has  fehis>  or  any  thing  like  th&s  iMtt 
reriiy  and  sobstantially  the  case?-*--On  Ae  eontfary-«4t  is^noto- 
rioQs^  that  ftom  the  period  referred  to^  the  puUk  ea^  has  :ex* 
perienced  alarming  encroachments— -that  the  public  debt  has 
awotlen  to  unprecedented  and  inordinate  diinensiQD«-^-tibat  dor 
mestietrsffic  (as  fiir  at  least  aa  the  staple  commodities  of  tha. 
kingidom  and  articles  of  pure  luxory  are  involvad),  has  langiush- 
ed  almost  to  stagnation — that  bankruptcies  have  iacreased  in  a 
prodigious  ratio— and  that  the  general  condition  of  the  country 
m»  ethffoited,  what  some  wouki  eaU^  a  frightful  speetade  of 
irational  anti-dimax. 

We  do  not  here  stop  to  enquire  whether  these  calamitiea  are 
jiMly  attributable  to  the  peculkir  character  of  the  late  war-^^-lo 
hdifMiseeR  contingencies— Knr  to  the  impoUey  of  our  govern- 
fnehtiil'  councils : — that  is  altogether  foreign  to  our  purpoae* 
II  is  sufficient  to  state  that  this  is  an  inartincid  and  undeter»* 
orated  pi^ure  of  our  decay,  during  the  las^  seventeen  yeaia.  It 
is  suflraent'to  know  that  its  truth  has  been  and  St3l  oontinuts 
to  be  ffclt  by  the  ^reat  bulk  of  society)  and  is  disguised  or  ques* 
tioned  only  by  those,  who  ve  either  wilfully  or  «tapidly  acocs^^ 
sory  to  thdr  own  deception.  ConA^ng  our  view>  then,  rimflfs 
fo  our  iipsttmal  affiiir»^  were  we  «ot  (and  wo  put  the  question 
boMly)  ampfy  foitiiied  with  reftsdn  to  e«pe«tiBg  an  hlleviatton 
5f  the  pubUc  burthens,  oxt  the  trrminafion  6f  tibe  recent  disas^ 
trous  contest?-  In  looking,  in  the  new-sprurig  evA  of  fcydty, 
for  the  instant  reperi,  oir  at  least  nitutul  disselutidh,  of  thmt 
impost,  tbhzcA,  for  a  series  of  yeats>  had  home  a  pre-enhiiiisnt 
bartih  th^  generation  of  dbmesti^  wretehdhies^— 4ti'the  est-* 
fiaustfofi  of  l^e  «cttrretit  wealth««-4)acloed  tooj  as  we  were,  by 
th(  unanimotis  voice  bf  the  coimtry?'^-4li  the  sincerity  of  bur 
hearts  we  did  fully  beheve,  Aataiich  expei5ta,ti(m  ^ms  legitknate 
atid  wel^^nded.--4n  the  sineclrity  of  dor  heCiM  we  did  oonli- 
d^triiy  suppose,  that  the  distress  aiid  embatntf sox^t  iatd  wfaiA 
every  class  of  society/ between  meodicMif  poVfety  atid  sitper-- 
flttous  opttknct^  is  plunged  by  war««M  tb*  dawti  tf  pei(^  eaU 
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advantiges^  dianBPtioii.  of  pttUie  feribute  koidsra  priMaiy  ite<» 
tiod^  md  that^  ^facmgh  cvoder  the  iVkM  ffuqiieioas  ciMttnio 
^uHftft  it  wtttt  »faetr  ^ollyto  look  for^any  thng.iyDe«4ltal«»«  ' 
^Brnptixm-ftom  taxBtkni^  it  is  jrcDf  tbe  sknplnt  jaatnt  to-dtauvak 
aitthe  eoodusion  of  warv  the  limmediate  abolitMn  of  a}l  Hoaa 
inititttled.'for  ka  ivpfKirt,  «r,  etMjr  aafta^  tlM  im^eBteMioa  «C 
the  term  oiigiiiaUfafisigaed  to:  Ibeir  existence;   i'    .^ 

i'tor^  if  ime  be  itrang  in  thSs4ii|ipoBition,  ta'Ufktft4M$iil94£ie 
^flife«ee'betvv«eii  the  actual' tinpoiperishiiitiit.attfaeidibjr  ^iMff^ 
andthebkanngBwcribedtopeaee}  If  Aeeanae^iveeirbelmiiig 
iaapoata  bft'pcrpelualitd  Ihrcaigh  boOi  pettttealaaMMS^^what 
appraoiaUe  dietmctkm'  can^be  taken  betareen  ^bm^  ham^it 
epiKMileiheinaUeeed  names?  We  an^ tod^eil vHHrjmriteJt iiil 
be  aaBeiieA**«<f  the  reUm  of  ptteifioMlationa  with  forei|;neStati» 
bringa  ivritk  M  benefits  «lftofethcBr  mde^rnJimtion  the  Avmn* 
tian^taKea.  ltputBaaa>eDd><IO'the«anerjofe&iiiage^andde^ 
Taalafeianw  Rdeasing  aahy  frona  the  deteataUe^toil  *af  Jiaaapn 
deatsnetba,  itwatoeea  theln  te  tiaur^mneneMl  eM  osefel  M* 
cu]Nitions«  It  enabbs  giyveniment  to  retEenrii  the  natioiiai  an» 
panditUBe^  And-  hatty^  thodgh  by  fvAfi  mast  impoalaiit 
aeaidt,  mtereeuiae  between  natiea  and  natsanisuMe*^!  Ihe 
eftoingB  of  eonuneroe  icoover  their  woatbdfelai^iUlj  dp^iaialig 
indaBlvy  receives  ancsw  isipiilac^«^»and  theifenecal  malionakioii  is 
attestad  by  the  gencnd  isfliKwd  nagitaaMioBr  eff  nebes,^ 
Bat  tins-is  more ispecioQS'Chanisonnd^-  fitktbofirflt  ylaee^'wUJe 
we  eonscientioiidy  dechaethat  xm  yidid*  tm  none  in  execratio^ 
fheinionaUtka  of  warM^oe  cejoicingiiii'tfieif  iceiaiktoii'-^^vite 
nnat  be  attowed'to  eapnst  eordcmbU  m6  tba  tmsntted  Vididilf 
of  the  two  first  of  these  jAsgations*  ^  k^'oanat  be  remeaateaed> 
the  question  oaneetsaT  nStiDnsil  oemfoit  ihd  .|NCot|iexitji¥9«nd 
this  aolely  withif^^  to  tbesactdai.^tateioi^^Bnd  tbe means  df 
rccnuting^  pecuniary 'reaooram  r  NofW  it  ia  endeht,  jiay>eKpe* 
rienen  teadiBSy'  tfaatrat  the  cbsdof  aUodg^  sraes  «f  ^arduousite-* 
iilitiea»^oafeiittiea  ma«Btaindd>chicAy  Iqr.fM^dMWy  f^mcyv  the 
^onJiriQtt.of  tbp  lecplwiiac-.cemttniniiaii  oaiinat  be  any  etiier 
dMuiitthat  of  aocaoatdated^wanty  and laetiKignBsinB  aflhiemtw 
The  ^Ddneeof  pablioestertionialbund  banieniifipai^liotbBieflt. 
Mnkiptted  priiyations^aiii^fsttnd^  in  thd  large,  tto  havstsewoosly 
diseowaged  tether  tima  qdiokened  ditigeiiee^  o  Aod^  Mibeie^faat 
ianotlthe  etsevthelMnA^eariied  eatoluments  dF^ierstaMKler  il^b^ur 
have been.ahBosbedat'8oonns aoMiired  inrtfae  dapaeioffi gwlpli 
of  itantknu  Is  it  then,  aaudstthn/oeaalnnalion  ^  -' — ^- 
I  whichdiaee  j^Nacbp 
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ttiatwc  mxk  mtionUy  inagiiie  tlMtt  new  attifioM,MwnKi^ 
anfa^torors,  will  meet  witb  |mtroBa§&«Dd'«nployaie&t  h  What 
k  the  stunulps  to  ncMky}  6am.,  Where  i»  it  to  he  sottght? 
la  l^r.fiervioe.of  peiiii^kssiiidigeiioe  and  spare  mediocrity) 
]Kp»  Uidest>  thei9^o»e».A  veiy  coii6id«rable'reducti0D  oC  UObss 
Hawflfipaoy  the  re(stogEAtioaof  peaces  we  see  not  what^inanreHotti 
adFaotiige'atteiMls  the  disbanding  of  anDics.  Unlasfti  wealth  vcs 
aeiva  an  liattfeaae  irf  ciraidatiK^TTraiilesS'iadiiatry  enjoy  it$  ioai^ 
with  less  resfrictioa  and  diiiiiiHitiot>-«aiid  uotilitdo^»tfaekqmk 
of/foteipme  and'qpecalatioB  by  whidi  it  it  aooehvat^daaifos- 
t«wd  iDuatieiiiu0  dead^-rrwe  are  equally  blind  te»tba^peawhifty 
9fl  a  diaembodied  aoMiery  reauming  theiri^efiBeM  vpa^a9»  ' 
!  Withjreapcct  to  the  thifdasaeftioa^  weiuA  oovdispoaitioi^to 
deny  ita  troth*  That  the  cessation  .<tf  vna  afltads  ^eope,  and 
abundant  acope  tocv  fe'  ^^  abridgement  of  imtieiial  expen* 
ditufe^  ia  obvioas  to  the  hwnblest  capaaity.  But « thougk^acted 
iipo%  of  what  avail  ia  this  ciDcumatancty  while  the  (mblie  buv- 
tbens.  mnnain  unlessened?  RetreBQhmentaMi^ticd^.siinpJi^  tto 
0apmidiiltre,  never  ean  be  an  objeet  wnthy  nationai  puaniit^ 
vs»,  wktn  obtained^  worthy  national  goatolation..  litor4hot^gh. 
cfuisideredasafiMBi  of  workuig  great  and  beneficial  •ehaagei^ 
it  atanda  in  a  highly  impcotant  point  of  view,  yet  r^gardod  as^an 
isolated  meaauie^  as  a  meaaure  contekdng  witl^)  itsel£«the 
jwwiqpiiim  0i  finit  of  its  operation,  ita  importasce  sIifiini(Si.into 
a  mere  raillity.  Moi  extending  itself  aad  eifeetiag  conres-; 
pondha^  reitmiekmaU  in  the,  public  impimU^  noi  enlai^ng'the 
afdiere  and  invi^csntiBg  the  cuxmlation  of*  pnUic  <>puttn€ej 
not  exciting  jpnbhc  energy^nor  <g<ving^aiAliip  to  public  iadastry; 
it  is  destitule  of  the  results  whioh  abae  can  in^part  value-to  it, 
and  promotes  not  any  one  end  of  poUticBl/econoHiyT  But  in  addi* 
tion  to  these  la^galiee  evils,  there.  Bia.iothcrshanging«about  it  of 
a  pofitioe  nature.  Betnanehment cannot  take  place  withoutrthe 
diamisaionjof  a  numerous  body  of  •  govornmentel  dependants^  to 
whom  deprivatioii  of  offioe  is  depiivatioii<Qf the  means  df mh* 
siatenee*  These  individnals  will  either  sink  jnto^utlerpovtr^, 
or.  be  coB^led  to. east  themsebiea  .ott  fdne  benevxrience  of 
^ibeur  rtlativcsy  who»  firom  the  viciasitnde  ef  political  .affiunf 
]nay,  we  had  aln|ost.|aid  must,  have  *to  ideplofes  their  owmloss 
of  fort&ne  and  rednoed  eondkioRk  Ukas,  fthen>  we  sef  the 
happy  effects  of, this  boasted admat^te^  'Tfae^eofiBSSofgo- 
vemmeHi  become  repleniiahed,  and  die  iiavnces  «f  flie  cewiftry 
are  depressed*  fVesh  of^HHtmity  is  afiwded^to  die  fsw  of 
retatoing  what  the  exigendeaof  die.iwflHMsiitqttire*-  -And,  as 
though  miaefy  andaffidaen  were  nolvsuftdentiy  diflhaed^,  tiiat 
whimisheUoufc4ttafattssiq;<l^vpsa«iBBse«ndan'agg»a^^ 
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Oitr'kteas  *oii  41^  oMiehidiilgH)tetf^'6tioii  have  n  siadlHr  bear-* 
ki^^.  if,  <lrfley'>ii''niiifMs  «Ad  texpcdi^ve  wnr/  Ijie  revival  of 
kitelMttrtt  bH#eeD  malibn  and  nation  were  indeed^  per  se,  pror 
dtietiv^of'  the  cons^tiefices  '4epicte4-^if  the  renovation  of  an 
e)ctiiict ootmhtive  wero * Mid^edthe  certain  aiid  inevitable retolt 
-r^if 'new^faeMfes'  preBented  tb^i»sc^ve6-to  tb^  aitd  of  labour,  and 
the  aeqcMtiM  2  olrichee^^^then' should  we  most  willin^y  ebn« 
t^d^ihn  point.  B«t<he  lealizattiMi  of  these  iiatte?k)g  pttspeets, 
depi^S'not^xchMively  oathp-eventof  peace.  Nay  it  cannot 
b«%M«qi^ht»abotilnvitbo«it'the  influenee  of  another  envtie.  The 
eoirtimftai(!ej«f  an- exorbitant  system  Of  tatxaftion-^- system 
whicAl'gnea'fto  toid^m^ur  every  item  of  cme's  substance — mocits 
A^nffintar^f  the  most  indefttigable  toil.  The  enormous  sacri* 
fiees'Whitdi  during  war  impaired  property  and  diminished  in« 
dmtiy^ilVtiiiie'Qfpeiaiie  wiU  beget  the  same  ^sflfects.  These 
efi^swill  ^rejaun  so-  long  as^e  eanses  which  produce  them 
tiAiiiflti  -  Andit^'isquitevain  to  urge  that  comTnerce  can  spring 
up  iii^thiastale  of  things,  or  flrarish  where  there  are  no  means 
et' earrjfin^  it  e^.  •  For,  .'whiie  trade  continues  to  depend' on 
9uppH«ls^of  money  and  materia},  dearth  of  the  one,  and  the  fal* 
ling^fi^  of  labour  necessary  to' render  saleable  the  other,  must 
tendit^>4ls  extinguishment.  Taxes  must  therefore  be  circum- 
smbej'l^efore  peace  worics.  imftarovement ;  and  the  latter  is  to 
beiprixed,  notforitsintrinsio^virtues^  but  ifi  prqfiorjtion  to  tile 
extent  of  its  operation' on-  the  former.  Not  t^at  we  meap  to 
aver^'that  ^pedee  k  'productive  of  no  other  benefits;  but  that 
the dimhration  of  tazesis  the  principal;  the  one  from  which  the 
rest  imrnediately  and  directly  piKiceed. 

'Prom  the  wkolethen  we  wonld  dra#  this  corollary  5 — that 
ata'time  whenf  the  finances' of  a'  state  ore  at  a  very  low"  ebb, 
the*' primary-  somrse  of  pi:Alio  opulence  is  the  lightness -of 
pubHedncixml^raEnete*  Because'  (as  We  have  seen)  with  a 
heavy  tasaliony  them  as  little  or  ho  flowing  weahh,  nor  any 
eapofoUity  1 06 'Converting  to  profit  the  mestauspicious  events; 
and  bscause^  by •  the = letting  loose  of  a  -more  copious  peeuriiaiy 
fund^M^bydetfacting  from  the  gains  of  iiidustry  and  the  emo- 
luments of  Speculation  only  so*  mnch  as  is  irtdispensable  to  the* 
welUbeing  oip  govevnment,--^laboaiv  and  ingleriuity  are  pushed 
forward  with  'a  oontmvally^ind^easing  impetus,  commerce;  be- 
comes amplified^  and  f>rosperity  i»  e»ijoyed  by  all. 

But  to  the  main  subject  of  this  arlicle. 

We  are  by  no  means  forgetful  (a^s  we  have  already  intimated) 
of  the  fntendon  dedarJErt  by  tli^  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  obedience  to  the  ui^animou^y-expressed  will  of  tlie  nation, 
of  adhering  strictly  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  oF  parliament 
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which  caUAAbhed  the  {vopcnty  taor^afidl  of  «at  pv^mmptny 
'exteasion  of  tlie  period  to.  which  tt»»  dmAbni  v/m  ImtedL 
But  though  of  thia'weare  fuUj  awnre,  thmigfkiwt'Wet^  obcercd 
with  the  suc^i^ess  which  ior  «  short  ieasonimoiiutdt  thecflbrtt 
of  all  ranks  «iUi  condkieiiftfioited,  /dio^ght>w»  MttM  ivitk 
j^easufe'the  hopes  whyrh  revived,  aod'the  Ann  wfaidiMhnded) 
on  the  announoemenl  of  this  intmtftoii-^jvt  whulirlhe'iiaiie^ 
tiiat  success  proireft  nugatory^  those  hopes  isteiblastedy'  and  those 
fears  again  prevaiL  The  propei^  tax  is  irencwod^  'and  with  it 
all  its  odious  and  rauUifonii  oppressiim*.  The  oi^ectiaidaiad* 
Tanced  and  ^jogeotly  advance,  against  iIj^  in  the  minibadMiqie^ 
litioiis  }Nres6nted  to  the  legislature,  and  n»4hQ.ptiklantniedfcinga 
hdd  in  every  quarter  of  the  kiBgdoin>  wese  of  a:natarmdiioh  it 
might  have  been  thought  would  dcariy  andinoontestriilf  siww; 
the  banefolneas  i>f  its  operation  und  Um  atrti^^oottSlitnftiOBd 
spirit  of  >the  methods  adopted,,  and  indeed  Hnavoidablf  ttdopfeed^ 
for  its^  enforcement.  These  objeetions  were  not 'tiie  work  of  a 
moHEient,  nor  the  phantoms  of  minds  irritated  by  imaginary  griev- 
ances ;  they  were  the  solid,  substantial,  .and  indeatructible  Avito 
of  what  is  preferable  to  a  thousand  hypothetical  arguments,  to  a 
thousand  sagacious  conjectures — ^bxfb&ibncb.  EsLpeiimiBe  de« 
Biqnstrated,  that,  superadded  to  the  co-^eodating  jnass  of  taacea^ 
it  makes  terrible  inroads  upon  almost  eveiy  species  of  posaessiaBt 
that  it  puts  th(  humblest  and -most  ordinary  comforts  of  jfife  be* 
•  yond  the  reach  of  those,  who,  by  their  eaferikmB  aie  entitled  to  par* 
tieipateii)  them,  that  it  cripples  industry,  and  that,  in  order  to  its 
acting  with  full  vigour  and  eflfect,  not  even  die  pvivaeyofdomestie 
emcemfi^  nor  the  sanctity  of  private  transactions,  con  be  res«» 
pected  or  escape  inviolate.  So  repugnant  is  it  tothe*  freedom  of 
the  British  Constitution !  Ail  this,  wethinh,  ought  to  haive^been 
well  weighed  befoce  so  cnninoQs  and  rilischieveus  a  resolution 
was  formed^  as  that  of  re-enacting  the  impost  in  qnestion; 
But  it  is  contended:  thatj  however  obaoKious  this  measure  maty 
be,  whatever  misery  it  may  engender,  andthtoffrever.Kttle  pros* 
pect  may  exist  of  the  country  being  competent  to  endure  Jt  long, 
there  was  in  the  late  change  of  political  afihirs  ample  and  eeoriu* 
sive  evidence  of  ita  (d>solute  necessity,  and  that  not  to  have  re* 
commended  and  promoted  it,  would  have  been  a  gross  and  un* 
pardonahie  direlietion  of  ministerial  duty;^  Let  us  invnsligate 
the  reasons  alleged  in  support  of  this  assertion. 


*  To  a  mind  updebauohed  by  modem  state  cfaft  aod  AoAsset  it  would  i 
a  more  wise  and  judiciuus  course,  were  .public  functionaries  to  regulate  their 
conduct  by  the  sound  and  wholesome  political  maxims  wbich  lie  scattered  in 
tttch  profusion  in  the  great  works  of  «Qtiq«iiy^  .  We  wlU  q«ote  oni»»  whicb,sift 
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'  Fint^  it ti  tetiBtedy  tfaitthereslMAion  ^f  the  B»rMR6K  Na^ 
TMJK>ii  to  the  imrmigiftj  o(  Vnhce;  is  m  infraction 'of  Che 
tretties*  oC  FontBikiUeatt  <mA  Pari»---of  ttie  farmer  cm  the  otet 
•f  that  monarah,  of  the  latteryoYi  that  of  the  Ftmch  nation. 
That  hi  eOHaequence,  Etfigland,  being  a  i^aity  to  those  treaties, 
hatajusdfiaUecsRttcof  wari  and  <^at  war  beihg  dleteftnmed 
ttpoB/tberamnqptkm  of  the  pfoperty  tax  is  not  only  rrot  Uame* 
Worthy^  but  is  s^etioned  by  ev^  consideratii^n  of  iegithnatie 
poiicf5  as  w^as  regard  to  die  national  interests  and  tumour. 
Sfeoondlyy'it  ia  said,  tliat  even  were  the  Of^rtunitythus  offered 
df  rocommencmg  hostiiities  not  ultimately  embraced^  still  it 
was'hioiunbent  on  gorernment,  instructed  by  past  events,  in  the 
character,  military  propensity,  alkl  inordinate  ambition  of  the 
EMFBRon^ta  aatmne  an  imposing  attitude,  and  re-organize  the 
war  estabttriunent*  And  that  the  accomplishment  of  this  ne- 
cessary purpose,  irresistibly  called  for  all  the  resources  and  as* 
ristance  whieh  the  tax  could  Airnish.* 

Now  it  is- obvious,  that  the  first  points  to  which  our  attention 
is  directed,  ai«  the  treaties  of  Fontainbleau  and  Paris.  And  in 
discussing  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  remember^  that' we  con- 
fine otnrselves  solely  to  their  reference  to  this  amnfry  f  inquiring 
neitfier  into  the  nature  nor  extent  of  the  stipulations,  as  they^ 
afiected  die  allies*  With  respect  therefore  to  the^^l  of  these 
treaties,  the  very  essence  and  gfct  of  the  question  is,  what 
affirmative  or  negative  duties  Nafolbon  undertook  to  perform, 
and  what  rights  attached  to  m  when  we  solemnly  guaranteed  to 
him  the  unreserved,  uocontrouled  dominion  of  the  isle  of  Elba  ? 
>-^his  being,  with  the  exception  of  acceding  to  the  territorial 
arrar^ments  relative  to  the  Emi»rb83,  our  only  share  in  this 
edebnited  convention*  Now  it  requires  no  very  exalted  facul- 
ties to  <fiscem  tliat  Natoi^bon  was  under  no  pledge  to  perform, 
or  abstain  from  peeformitig^  any  thhig.  The  aftide  declaring 
the  guarantee  was  aimple  and  specific^  It  did  not,  neither 
could  it,  state,  thai  in  consideration  of  certain  occurrences  that 
had  already  taken  place»-^in  consideration  of  certain  promises 
to  be  fulfilled  hereaftet^*-«in  consideration  of  the  resignation  of 
the  thrones  of  Prarice  and  Itidy-'^-in  consideration  of  an  engage-^ 
ment  not  to  endesvotfr  to  regain  them— in  consideration  dF  a 
covenant  not  to  revMt  the  continent---»in  consideration  of  an 


It  appears  to  us,  eminently  deserves  tUe  conatant  attention  of  .those  personages, 
from  the  anivenality  of  its  application,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  admonitioa 

0fXU'  Uvf9^f*%Tt  ji4ni  M^vf  <vx*''  TfiTe»y*sri  omcwi  eflvm.— Stobous,  mor.  ed.  44.    ' 
*  Vide  the  Chancellor  of  vtk  Escbequer's  speech  on  the  first  reading  of  the 
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umSusrtikiog  not  to  rHum-to  FnMce  at  tbe  hcftitf^aivnHldl 
fofce-^it  did  fiot^  we  sej,  «l»te,  thaiiocaiMMlcmtiaDOif^aUar 
any  of  thete  eircumstaiiees.  Sua  was  ocdMl  to  die  Eaapttftr  in 
{iill  scfvtrtigRif  and  perpetuity.  The  cesskm  was  ^wfeetiyati^ 
consequential  and  nnoonditionaL  Fop  in  Ihe  tight  m  whl<4i  we 
at  preset  contemplate  the  treaty,  it  is  neoessarily^ttintHrf  dl  tbe 
sanounding  mattar^  and  stands  piedidy  as  if  tUtaiticlia  were  its 
€i^ireAo<fcfandsatelaiioe.  NAFOUumwasabsolattlywBshadkledi 
He  made  no  stipulations,  he  contivcted  no  oUigalion*  Tbeab** 
ligaticm  lay  wholly  on  oar  side.  He  was  to  enjoy,  tae  were  to  pio* 
tect  him  from  ejectimi.  FVom  the  total  ateanoe^  any  thing 
e^en  breathing  an  insinuation  of  duty  or  restrietioBi  <so  far^  al 
least,  as  he  was  invo}vcd)  his  actions'were  as  free  as  his  thoughts. 
He  stBl  retained  full  and  uncirieamseribed  Ubesty-to  aiove 
how,  where,  and  when  he  pieased«-4o  digeat  anid  exeeula 
whatever  plans  of  future  i^grandisement  suggested  theassdves 
to  his  mind,  always  excepting  such  as  might  aitai  at  us  and 
our  possessions.  He  was  as  much  master  of  his -eonduet 
then,  as  when  invested  with  the  purple  (rf  Erasicb.  It  was 
a  matter  still  open  to  hisr  chqic&-^£(  matter  on  which  Ek- 
cqlaHd  had  not  provided  henielf  With  either  a  deliberBtiv^ 
or  negative  voice — to  attempt  a  descent  on  the  French  eoaat — 
to  strive  to  recover  his  lost  dignity^^-alid  re*lnstate  himself 
in  all  tiie  splendour  and  puissance' which  before  ^aed  glory 
around  his  person  and  fortified  his  throne*  All  iliis,  *we  ^ay, 
it' was  competent  to  him  tc^ttempt,  without  siAjeeting  him* 
sdf  to  the  accusation  of  breach  of' treaty  with  ihis  country^^ 
or  placing  himself  in  a  situation  which  could  give  birth  to 
any  just  complaint  on  our  ^tat.  For  bad  we  reserved  to  our- 
selves the  right  of  G<Hnplainti  we  should  have  been  armed 
with  right  of  prevention — a  right  which  itwouM  have  been 
our  bounden  duty  to  exercise.  For  no  principle  can  be  more 
manifes^  nor  more  nndisputable,  thaa  that  the  right  of  the 
latter  is  insepufable  from  that  of  the  f<»rmei>*-4hat  if  an  en- 
gagement be  entered  into,  the  infringement  of  which  would 
furnish  a  ground  ^  demanding  satisfaction,  either  of  the  con- 
tracting .parties  may  employ  means  which  shall  induce  the 
other  to  forego  the  intaition  of  violating  it.  As — -had  it  been 
stipulated  by  the  EMnaoR,  that  his  vessels  should  not  traffic 
with  a  given  state,  or  that  he  himself  would  never  return  to 
the  continent  after  he  once  landed  on  Elba — measures  of  pre- 
caution might  have  been  adopted  against  any  proceeding  which 
would  have  had  for  its  object  the  contsaveiitiiHi.of.suchsti* 
pulations.  In  the  first  case — his  vessels,  freirhtcd  with  com- 
modities of  barter,  might  have  been  prevented  from  navigating 
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ibe  facbtddM  8ea»;^n.the  Mcond-^oonftlvit  vigilance  ttight 
haar^i'beeiVj«xerted»*  wttkout^ disrespect  to  the  \9wb  of  nationft^ 
mr^giid  rtO  Ae  ifoneigm  policy^^of  NdpouoN.  But  notiiing 
m'theitiMpo  Qi^ierms  wa$  imposed  on-  tiHit  Prince.  To  «»  he  » 
homdMmAi  'tpina  paiticttlar  tine  of  ooaduct — nekther  U^do^ 
n^vr^Tdixi  £tom  domgf  any  defined  actw  Conofqiimitiy^  ifom 
lii«i*l4MrliMlriMtldng  to  ca^pect.  Fmm  him^  inotMo^  eoHM. 
eifiaplilei:''fi9iki^g<ha»liUtiea  towards  the  oountrjF/  upon  which 
v»*.^^yd  build  even  aipteusible-fibilrge  -of  >\^nt  clfaith-^ 
notlmg  «^hich  could  caU  for  our  interdteticfnr^Dothing  of 
whicik  fu^keoMld  openciHoely  questioo  the  legality^.  •  The  agree- 
nieQli  so.fer.afi  it  associatttd  us  withNAPouftw,  was  a  gufuraR*- 
tee  ^ani/Miffp^y  without  a»  equiyaltDt  oil' M^k  ^^ 

,ifi^iiy-.thH^<be  fiwmeAwmtmg to  <he eonoiplele  establish* • 
mfnt-o^  thi9'(POB«hiaioii^il)da'8iippUed  ia  the'speeeheaof  the*. 
BoMa  ioiBds  {at  4Jie  fhead^of  the  tpeaanry  and  foreign  depart^ 
m0l»t%  .o«>  the  Mcurow  on  the  subjected, 

the  lUavoiumaN.  r  Thase  {Minionagea  distinctly  and  unequivo^ 
ca)l)»  statedi  that,  f^^m  toAttempUn§f  tawatch  the  moTement$:ef 
th^  £Mram>R9  or  takkig  pcecautionary  steps  againH  hisieav- 
ifig  ^e/.  island  ai»idefaBrking  on  the  shores  of  Franele-^that 
waaialjtogether  iinposaible-«-aad,  if  poasible,  quite  inconaiftmi 
uxHhihe  tenor^qf  ourengagemmtU.*'*  Now  does  not  thi»de*r 
claffoition  speak  volumes  for  the  arguin^t  ?  Does  it  not  set 
the  question  at  rest  ?  Does  it  npt  «hbw  that,  by  not  subscribe 
ing.«oquaiifiedly  to  evesy  item  and  tittle  of  the  compact^  we 
deprivt^d  ourselves  of  those  ^ad^afttageswhich^  it  was  supposed, 
AiM  cojusent  secured  to  the  alhes?  Does  it  not  irrefutably 
pio^i  .that.iod  possessed  no  outfmnfy  to  prevefi^.  the  fiilfilment 
of,  th^  graat^bjeqt  which  has  given*  deatti  to  the  treaty,  and 
rendered  it  waste  parchmont^-iUie  retuirn  of  Napoubon,  and 
hi^.svb^^qMent  re^enthnweQuait  ?-HAiui  when  once  it  is  ad« 
milted^.  <.snd  it  muH  be  adcoitted  by  every  man  not  of  blight^ 
GBpaci^)  that'aoqniesqonce  to  thesolitaiy  article  which  gua- 
TpU^  the  dombioq.of  El^a^  (for  the  olber  is  immstterial  to 
eitbjei:  4ide  of  the  point  in  dispute),  clothed  U9  with  no  prero-* 
gative  \q  grestrain  his  ])^rson^.np  .right  to  opppse  his  passage 
to  Frai^pe,  nor  to  treat  him  as.  any  other  than  *^  a  sovereign 
aiid\iitdifiendeni  potentate/ '.when  once,  we  repeat,  that  is  mt 
case-r-then  all.,  idea-of  considaring  hii^  conduct  fiuthless  to*  < 


*  We  bynoaieuis  vouch  lor  die  autbenticity  of  the  wonk.  We  Yeatutm' 
<^ly  Ui  py^if»  pdftt^eci  the.Not|^el49rd's  4»b«$iT]i(i»o&^wbicli  has  iiotye( 
met  with  any  contradictioii :— at  least  we  have  seen  none^  .  ' 

C^iT,  Rev.  You  I.  Jwie,  \3\5.  4  N 
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{ttd  U  not  so— 4iropttnid6Ke§  the  mos^  aboiucd  inmI  UBf^teoiia 
woidda«iiiakt:«r-we  sl^mld  imp«|ga  IiiiB  lor  iioT  doiog  whal  we 
ooofess  we  we^e  uncalitled  to  dfiaandy  and  amiga  bim  for 
4omg  t^haft  we  ackaawlodge  w^  w«w  luwi^irared  to  oW 
Btruct. 

But  it  a»ay.  be  aflbousd^  that  iboHgkEng^aMiaooe^edltaBa 
poite  tba^  eertaia  portiona  of  the  &ea^>  yal  lh#  EMFQsok^  iw 
affixing  W  seal  to.  itxwiAboul  reservajtioii>  virtually  recogniseai 
l|i^  aa  a  party  to  the  whole.  TUs  will  not  bear  a  nqmeol'a 
exaaunatioii.  Cao  it  fos  aa  instant  be  auppoaed^  that  Na-^ 
BOiLSON  wa^  30  bereft  of  comnioft  seiiae>  aa  to  inmmaU  Aim 
comprehensive  inchisioft  of  a  Power>  which  stydioiialy  avoiflU 
ed,  apd  expUciay  reftmed^  to  aaaeot  to  vmk  inefaision  ?  That 
10.  qxrft  he  embraced  what  io<  SM&a^ince  waa  pertinacioualf 
withheld}  That  w eavaice^  ^'he  Mnoimocd ji>rMmae{^it««t40oea^ 
apraeiMt  4escmda»USy  aa  vwUaaJir  aU  the  members^  higFomiigf 
ali  right  qf  sovereignly  and  domJnioM^  as  waU  to  theJFrenA 
€imfpire.and  the  kingdom  qf  Italy, .  <»  over  every  other  country,'* 
to  a  nation  which  excluded  itself  fiom  bearing  witoess  to  the 
abdication  ?  Such  interrogBtaries  need  only  to  be  put,  to  be 
IjEHighed.  down  ia  qontenptuoua  sitence.  And  v»  bc^  pardoa 
of  our  readers  for  intioducing.  liiem  to  theiv  notioe. 

N<^w  to  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

It  is  not  even  pretended  that  Nafolbcw.  has.  violated  iiiio 
treaty.  He  waa  not  a  consenting  party**-*htt-  was  not  pledgad 
to  observe  its  provisioDs^^-he  th^^ore  could  not  by  the  moat 
violent  qonstrudion  be  distorted  into  its  iniraotor*  Bat 
tboi^h  the  matter  haa  nott  been  cacried  to  thia  exticmityy  it 
nevertheless  is  very  strenuously  maintained^  that  the  fMurti- 
28iia  of  the  Empbeor^  that  is,  the  umveasal  French*  nation^ 
h^ve  heeoL  guttty  of  a  most  palpable,  and  most  audacioua  Inns'-  , 
grcasion.  of  its  ftmdamental  condition^— hiar  permanent  exdtH 
eiim  fsom  ibe  diKwe  :«««wAjid  thia  is ^  ^  tl]»  very  hani  aiid 
fiontof  their*''  aUeged  ^offending/'* 

Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  ]patTiampopulumqtte  iluxk. 

Vow  thf  tffeafy  waa  aatified  by  Britain,  and  the  hite  gawm^ 

*  It  really  appears  the  predestinated  lot  of  the  majority  of  mankind^  t9. 
labbttT  Ouder  cdtistant  delusioik,  and  in  consequence  of  mere  sluggishness,  to 
be  the  instruments  of  propagating  the  falsefaopds  by  which  they  tbems^vea  ar* 
deceived.  How  eternally  apj>liccml^.  is  the  vef^  sensible  reflection  of  Thud* 
dldes  t'  OvTfltr  'vntKmrwfos  nff  woK^g  'i)  ^F^vif  fijr  «^1}9lelr^  Mm  in  r 9k  '«toi^ii 
ficthkit  vftrtrrgt,  1,90,  , 
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isant  cf  Fmnee^  Tihe  ^«w*  jneopte  stoo*  cotim^tled/ t)jrer««» 
4»re,  to  ftdbe^e  to  itft  9tipulaftioi».  For^nre  <»im<n  but  eoneW 
in  tixe  doctrine^  thtet  <<  Nations  BXt  himadhj  t^Mities  con^^ 
iclttded  by  their  gaveranfietots,  whaft6V*r  they  may  be."  But 
"tten  d  ctmoerao,  it  must  be  also  allo^v^d,  they  are  not  bonnd 
•o  any  thing  (excepting  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Jti^  gentium) 
n^i  c&ntmb^d  in  those  treatiesy  nor  to  any  thing  to  which  thm 
goMmments  are  not  parties.  Because^  in  the  finrt  pla^e,  afe 
n6lions>  like  indKriAials^  are  perfectly  atteoh6flrai»ed  by  tti^ 
pMrticuIar  «enM  of  a  convention  prerionbly  to  fts  raftificatiokii 
s^j  after  ratifieation,  they  are  similarly  situated,  in  topect  t6 
points  n&t  ^pedaUy  tHserted.  And,  beoalos^^  in  the  second 
place,  as  governments  are  the  only  ot^oa  throngTi  which  na* 
tions  can  mutually  bind  themselves;  so  it  foHows  thkt  whatever 
the  fdrmer  hate  not  assented  to  with  the  customary  solemni- 
ties, ecinnot  he  Unding  on  the  hiter.  Hencej  then,  it  b  tcMJ 
pMn  to  admit  of  cittil,  that,  though  thts  Prehdi  lay  ondet 
obligation  to  pnmstiliously  conform  to  tile  treaty  1n  c^tfestioh, 
yet  il  couM  not  be  demanded  of  Diem  to  extend  obedience 
be)it)nd  its  MMtB  C'-^^^r  in  shoit,  that  the  duties  nof  tmpor«d  oH 
their  ftingij^  representatvoe-y  it  could  not,  by  possibility,  rest  oH 
theih  to  petferm.  This  settled,  it  will  be  our  business  to  en- 
quire, whether  any  condRion,  fundamental  or  not,  like  that  of  - 
Nafolbom's  permanent  exclusion  {h>m'  tile  throne,  was  ex- 
pressly incorporated  with  the  tfeity.  And  should  it  appeaf 
that  it  was  not^  neither  that  the  Bouitons  vi^ere  engbg^  to 
such  condition^^t  w^l  inevitably  ^nsue,  from  the  premises 
laid  down,  that  to  impeach  the  FitBNcit  NxtioN  of  breach  d 
treaty,  would  not  only  be  hot  equitable,  but  notoriously  un- 

The  treaty  is  chfefly  occupied  with  the  detidl  of  re^lationi 
tespecthig  the  reciprocal  positions  in' which  the  two  cotrntrfesm^ 
ftar  the  fiitai«  to  stand.  Certain  cessiohs  are  made  by  France, 
certam  grants  by  England.  But  from  one  ^nd  of  the  ti^eaty  to 
the  other,  not  a  word  on  the  present  tdpic  meets  the  eye.  Nd 
stipulation  that  the  covenant  shall  ensims,  only  so  long  as  the 
contracting  parties  remain  in  power^^no  Stipulation  against 
the  Emfbror's  return — ^no  stipulsrtion  that  the  aflairs  of  Prance 
Shall  not  be  conducted  «it  GiiB^t— ^o  sttpulatbn  that  a  giren 
eyent  shall  be  the  signal  for  universfll  War.  Nothing  of  all  this 
is' to  be  foundt  The  name  of  NaVolbow  is  never  once  sufifcred 
to  stain  the  paper.  He  is  ilever  alluded  to  by  atiy  amusiu]^ ' 
circulnlocution— ^such  as  "  the  Jate.hilet  of  France'* — **  the 
late  usurper  of  the  throne  of  St.  Louis' '-^the  *^  Corslcan 
tyrant'**— 'the  **  Mte  despot  of  France"*--thc  «  Emperor  of 
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EXbm^-fWod  atboosmd^otfierebarming  fanm  of  phnMdogy^ 
the  result  of.  pnjfound  thought  and  erudition.  Wlurt;  then  i» 
the  deduotioft-^he  self-evident  deduction  ?  Why  that,  exults 
ing  in  the  consuiBmation  of  their  hopes,  fondly  conceiving 
it  more  than  temporary,  and  fancying  impossible  the  re-r 
sunrection  of  their  recent  terrible  antagonist,  the  elysiaa 
s^urity  into  which  the  high  contractors  were  lulled^  de-r 
priyed  them  of  dispassionate  reflexion,  and  prevented  Ihem 
from  guarding  against  the  occurrence,  which  has  since  ex- 
cited their  rage  and  hostility.  Not  contemplating  the  prac- 
ticability of  any  design,  Napoleon  might  entertain,  of  re- 
covering his  lost  dignity,  they  did  not  so  much  as  think  of 
including  an  article,  by  which  the  Bourbons  should  stand 
pledged  to  oppose  the  attempt.  No  security  was  solicited  by 
U8^  no  pledge  was  .given  by  them.  And  the  very  omission  of 
the  demand  then  is,  per  se,  irrefragable  demonstration  of  the 
non-existence  of  any  the  slightest  title  on  our  part  now  to  en* 
force  compliance.  Since  then  we  are  without  claim  upon  the 
Bourbons  we  have  none  upon  the  Fi^nch  nation  >-ragreeT 
ably  to  a  former  position — ^that — <'  as  governments  are  the  only 
organs  through  which  nations  can  mutually  bind  themselves, 
so  it  follows  that,  whatever  ilie  former  )uxKe  not  assented  to  witli 
the  customary  solemnities,  cannot  be  bmding  on  the  latter,*' 

Should  it,  however,  be  urged,  that  the  very  idea  tl^at  a  sti^ 
puiation  of  this  nature  ought  to  have  found  its  way  into  the 
treaty,  is  absurd  and  ridiculous,  l)ecause  we  possessed  every 
sufficient  security  in  the  Bourbons,  from  the  circumstance  ^ 
their  tenure  of  power  depending  entirely  on  ^^letr  preventing 
the  re-appearance  of  Napoleon  in  France:  we  answer,  that 
such  security  as  the  personoi  motives  of  the  Bourbons,  was  not 
what  the  country  required ;  we  wanted  security  in  the  Frbvch 
PEopjLB^**-ioe  wanted  a  stipulation  from  the  go^mment  of 
France,  which  would  have  essentially  bound  the  nation  to  us 
—a  stipulation,  which,  sealed  by  the  executive  authority,  the 
French  people  would  have  been  responsible  toii^for  infracteg**- 
a  stipulation,  in  fine,  which  viFould  now  sanction  us  in  thus  ad« 
dressing  them— '^  In  a  treaty  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace, 
solemnly  concluded  between  us  and  your  late  government,  it 
was  explicitly  declared,  tliat  France  would,  never  again  place 
herseif  under  the  dominiop  of  the  Emperor  Napolbok,  but 
would  employ  every  possible  means  to  repel  him  from  her 
shares,  should  he  endeavour  to,  make  a  descent  on  them^ 
an<  engagement,  which  emanatiagfrom  your  chief  magistrate, 
was  obligatory  upon  yop.  Contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
you  have  outraged  it  without  reserve  or<  qualification*— the 
Emperor  again  presents  himself,  and  you   hail  him  with 
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WiMKluided  rapture*^he''|i:wversea  ;yy)ur,  dnoat  fwpulous  regions^ 
^d  is  ^verj  wh^rq  9un(ounded  until  aficlaiQatipns^-«^be  4i» 
|:eceived  : a£^  a  pfrotector).  oot  as  -an  ei!iemy-*-nat  a»  a  de»- 
troy/ar,  but  as -a  beaefiactor-revery  toviiii  be  lenters  •manifests 
tha  most  lively  enthusiasm^  aod  the  constituted  aathori^ 
jtiea  devotedly  await  his  noaudates-^uninterruptedly  he  pM* 
ceeds^  nay  bis  journey  is  surpassiugiy  triumphant-r^ie  ap* 
]ur9acl)^  the  capital  with  an  augmenting  train  of  admiving  fol>^ 
lower^^.and  is  borne  to  hi»  palace  amidst  the  tranaperts  of 
{u>untle<93  aqd'unaairoous  multitudes.  Such  being  tlie  case, 
yau  $iand  «elf-conyicted  of  trampling  on  the  bond  to  which 
'  yau>were  made  a  party,  and,  oooseqaentiy,  forfeit  all  right  to  be 
^onsiderod  m  amicable  power.  Our  honour  thus  insulted,  oar 
l^laifns  thus  contemned,  we  areidriven  to  hazard  the  chances  o( 
war,  to'vindicate  the  one,  and  compel  observance  of  the  other.'' 

Such  is  the  language  we  should  be  entitled  to  use,  had  such 
astipulation  formed  a  member  of  the  treaty.  But^  really,  aftei? 
meditating  on  the  precise  nature  of  the  transaction,  after  weight- 
ing every,  tbe  minutest  point  with  the  utnx>st  coolness  and  im-* 
partiality,  we  feel  irresistibly  constrained  to  avow  our  utter 
inability  to  discover  what  hold  we  had  on  the  French  nation, 
wluM^  condition  they  have  violated,  and  consequently,  what 
cause  we  have  of  war.  Nothing  that  is  not  binding  on  agovern- 
ixient  can,  by  the  most  most  specious  reasoning,  the  most  fine- 
ly-spun sophistry,  be  construed  binding  on  a  people.  VV^ 
Uierefore,  leave  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers,  t^e  task  of  de- 
pidiog  on  the  question,  vievved  in. its  native  colours,  and  willi 
^e  arguments  of  which  we  have  ventured  to  give  the  perspec- 
tive. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  insist,  that  though  the  treaty  furnishes 
no  positive  testimony,  no  express  evidence,  of  the  existence  of 
tliis  undertaking,  it  is  yet  quite  clear  it  is  necessarily  deducihle 
firom  it,  and  in  perfect  concordance  with  its  spirit,  because  the 
the  compact  originated  virtually  in  the  abdication : — ^for,  in  the 
first  place,  to  learn  the  spirit  of  any  covenant,  it  is  indispensible 
to  examine  the  letter ;-— if  the  ktter  bear  not  even  the  remotest 
reference  to  the  object  of  enquiry,  then  may  we  safely  pro-- 
Qpunce,  notliing  of  the  kind  can  be  included  in  spirit.  Now  in 
the  treaty,  we  have  already  demonstrated  (unnecessarily  indeed, 
we  believe,  for  who  is  not  fully  possessed  of  the  fact?)  that  no 
mention^  no  allusion,  is  made  of,  or  to,  Napojlbon — ^no  stipu* 
lation  that  the  Bourbons,,  and  consequently,  none  that  the 
French  DAtion  were  to  oppose  hi^  re-entrance  :< — ^here,  therefore^ 
there  is,  no  substratum  fdr  the  inference — no  body  from  which 
the  ^irit  can  effuse. .    In  the  sccoud  place^  were  it  p^missibte 
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to  iMCt  upon  dstpnary  notions  about  that  which  is  nneaiprewrtd^ 
'  the  substance  of  treaties  would  be  reduced  to  a  dead  kCler.  We 
should  see  alliances  broken  of  from  hypothetical  causes  of 
offence,  and  wars  waged  to  redreas  imaginaiy  wrongs^  .Anarchy 
and  illegality  wiould  prevail  where  nought  sIkmIm  reign  but 
Older  and  law,  and  the  great  ligaments  which  unita  nation  to 
nation,  would  be  dissolved  by  the  lawless  potency  of  this  spi«* 
ritual  interpretation.  These  reasons,  therefore,  effiectoidly 
subdue  the  allegation,  that  the  abdication  was  the  essential 
groundwork  of  the  treaty.  For  the  idea  is  purely  fanciliii— « 
an  idea  which  is  overthrown  by  its  irrelevancy  to  the  pfovisioiit 
of  the  treaty.  Were  we  to  aver  that  the  treaty  of  AxiBNa 
inferentially  excluded  the  Bourbons,  we  should  b^  as  strongly 
fortified  by  fact  as  they  are  who  assert^  that  the  return  of  the 
Empbror  was  iffferentially  precluded  in  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

Having  thus  developed  our  sentiments  on  these  topics,  weshal! 
suntmariiy  speak  to  the  second  division  of  the  subject— the  po- 
licy of  the  English  cabinet  in  restoring  the  military  establish- 
ment, on  foot  during  the  late  war— for  the  renewal  of  the  pro- 
perty tax,  it  is  said,  is  amply  justified  by  this  measure^  Now 
iciving  credit,  arguendi  causdf  to  the  multitudinous  reproaches 
so  pleasantly  levelled  at  the  E^pbror  of  the  French,  it  is  still, 
we  think,  too  extravagant  to  proclaim,  that  relations  x>f  peace 
and  ^mi^  are  incapable  of  being  preserved  by  that  potentate. 
He  is  accused  of  infracting  treaties.  But  if  the  truth  of  such 
an  accusation  be  sufficient  to  authorize  his  proscription,  it  must 
be  equally  cogent  in  regard  to  others.  Certain  sovereigns  whom 
we  could  name,  have  not  been  found  overweeningly  delicate  as 
to  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  They  have  made  and  unmade  them 
among  themselves  as  well  as  with  us,  with  as  much  nonchalance 
and  as  little  compunction  of  conscience,  as  can  well  be  sup« 
posed  becoming  persons  of  their  elevated  condition.  These 
gentlemen,  as  far  as  we  have  been  concerned,  have  deserved 
our  denunciations,  and,  according  to  the  principle  practically 
applied  to  Napoi.bon,  ought  long  since  to  have  been  shut  out 
from  our  fellowship.  And  thus,  by  considering  breach  of 
treaty  incontestable  proof  of  incorrigible  perfidy,  shoi](ld  we  in-» 
volve  ourselves  in  interminable  warfare,  and  the  worid  be 
destined  to  perpetual  conflict.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  bury 
in  oblivion  the  misdeeds  of  tJiose  mdividuals,  we  see  not  the 
justice,  nor  even  the  plausibility  of  rejecting  Napolbon's  over* 
tui:es.  But,  whatever  may  be  onr  opinion  on  the  point,  insu-^ 
peirable  diffictilties  seem  to  present  themselves  in  the  way  of 
shewing  the  graoe^with  which  England  can  raise  her  voice  to 
fleclare  the  Empbi^or  so  extremely  faithless,  as  thni  his  most 
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wtAsma^  aeto  ad»il  not  tibe  sUgiLtest  ooofideBce.— England  who^ 
Mt  fifteen  moQltl^  ago,  waa  present  through  her  sepreaenta^ 
live,  at  a  congress  of  plenipotentiaries  at  Chatillon,  for  the 
V0ry  pnrpott  el  listening  to  tibe  offecs  of  Napolbon^  for  tlie 
¥eiy  putpose  of  aaleriftg  into  pacific  arrangements  with  him, 
fov  the  veqr  pwpose  of  fitrikiog  a  treaty  which  would  hare  af «> 
fowled  coBLvindng  evidence  of  her  disbelief  m  her  own  asser* 
taoBS*— £ngland^  in  fiae,  who>  had  not  Aleacander  of  Knssia  an* 
Qooneed  Mr  determination  not  tO'  treat  with  the  ^mpbrou^' 
.would  wilUngly  httire  subscrihed  the  treaty,  and  might  now  per* 
baps  instead  of  agais  bvandishisg  the  sword,  be  standing  o» 
taraa  of  fiKadsb^n  and  alliance  with 'the  man  whom  before 
dtt  stigmatttssed  widt  every  epithet  of  opprobrium^  denounced  as 
a  traitor  to  his  flFOid>  and  the  eommon  deceiver  of  princes. 

From  hence  it  will  appear,,  that  we  dk>  not  coincide  ^tli^ 
those  whose  counsels  lia¥e  led  tathe  augmentatioH  of  our  mili- 
tary force.  It  iS|  moreover,  our  opinion,  that  situated  as  ihe 
country  is>  derif  ing  manifold  advantages  from  her  insular  posi- 
tion>  and  protieeted  by  the  strength  of  her  unrivalled  navy,  h 
wovdd  prove  a  policy  far  superior  and  less  onerous  to  keep  up  a 
land  amamenl  sufficient  only  tx>  defend  h^  int^^rity  and  inde* 
pendance.  And  in  this  opinion  we  feel  powerfully  corrobo* 
raled  by  the  jealouay  with  wfaieh  the  conslituticm  views  not 
only  a  standing  army,  but  every  inciease  of  the  regular  forees. 

bi  discussing  theseinomentons  themes,  we  have  endeavour- 
ed to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  facts  and  arguments,  With- « 
oulb  deviating  into  vain  conjecture,  or  deserting  the  path  of  In- 
timate reflection*  We  have  been  especially  careful  to  avoid  ex- 
pressbns  which  might  seem  to  infer,  that  we  are  actuated  by 
motives  unworthy  or  anti>*patraotic ;  and  we  trust  our  leaders- 
will  be  impvessed  with  theconviction  that,  though  our  reasoning 
may  difEsr  widely  from  their  own^  it  is  yet  conducted  in  a  q^irit 
perfectly  candid  and  unimflanmatDiy.  Our  polar  star  has 
been  tnith)  and;  if  we  hanrenoi  keptMdthin  its  illumination, 
the  error  is  ascribable  to  our  defective  penception. 

We  must  not  conclude  witfamlt  stating  sucoinctlv  the  pronii- 
tient  ol^ectians  to  the  tax.  ia  question,  considered  simply  cts  a 
tax* 

Firstly^  its  inequality*  It  isi  allagied  that  tlie  tax  i»  equal,  be- 
cause it  exacts  from  all  indiscriminately  a  unifurai-propartiun  of 
their  clear  profits.  But,  until  it.  can  be  demonstrated  that  an 
individual,  depencUng  for  subsistence  on  hi^  talents  and  induiK^ 
try^  ca»  make  tfaeeacrificeaesefdy  as  the  landed  proprietor, 
whose  estate  is  continually  productive  without  personal  exertion ; 
jpr  diat  one,  whose  mniaal  net  incopie  is  two  hundred  pounds, 
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«32  ^  Renewal  qf  tfie^Prapefty  T$x. 

can  i^ord  a  tithe  of  that  sum  with  as  much  conrenlenoe  as  ano^ 
th^  who  edioys  iHEtpi  tko|i^|uid|  we  dbH  hw  %tt«fisiUe  to  its 
boasted  equsJity. 

Secondly  its  inquisitorial  imturfe.  It  is  a  concomitant  inse- 
parable from  such  an  impost,  t»  peitetrate  the  sanctuary  of  do- 
mestic privacy,  and  bring  to  light  the  most  secret  transactions. 
Foiv  by  what  means  shall  the  intended  end  be  fulfilled,  if  Ihe 
the  compiissioners  be  uninvested  with  the  prerogative*  of  extort- 
if^g.  coafi^sion^  of  cooapelling  persona  aMessed  to  pvioduce 
scbemesol'  their  req>ective  dealings,  and  to^xplaio  upoDfUOtb 
the  ^tntnutest  item }  Surely  none.  This  ^oofAdJBn^iifm  "tiaoB^h 
therefore^  furnishes  an  invinciUe  objeetfoar.  -SudlPpfbcMi^r 
directly .  at  variance  with  the  better  days  of  •  iSfUf  <^olistitcHo«r; 
and  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  genuine  freedom  which  i^  empba- 
ficallytbe  birth-right  of  Engltshmen': 

Thirdly,  ite  enormoue  increase  of  the  ianfluerUf  of  the  Oau?it.* 
A  tax  so  inordinately  prolific  as  that  upon  income,  necessarily  > 
calls  into  action  a  new  and  incalculable  Iiost  of  agents  in  the 
shapes  of  commissioners, 'assessors,  and  .colIecti»s«     These 
persons,  deriving  their  offices  mediately  or  immediateljr  froa»^ 
ihfi  crown,  must,  from  the  most  powerful  stinMiliiS'aifhiGh  ani«*v 
mates  the  human  breast,  self-interest,  and  perhaps,  £B0in<graf 
titiide  to  their  patron,  feel  an  uncontroulable  disposition  to  lat- 
ter its  propensities,'  and  eidtort  others  to  follow  their  oourse. 
This  we  think  is  undeniable.     And,  when  we  contemplate  the 
numerous  ramifications  into  winch  the  power  of  the  crown 
diverged,  previously  to  the  enactHnent  of  the  property  taxi  we 
do  not  discern  any  other  conclusion,  than  that  since  its  institu- 
tion, that  power  must  have  experienced  an  enhancement,  par- 
ticularly alarming  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 

The  author  whose  pamphlet  has  given  birth  to  the  foregoing 
remarks^  styles  himself,  facetiously  enough,  a  friend  to  the 
amntry.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  arc  his  notions  of 
patriotism,  but  thus  muefa  ^me*  will  observe,  that  the  country 
stands  not  in  need  of  many  such  friends  to  bring  it  to  perdition. 
And  slnmld  it  erer  be  'So  unfortunate  as  to  lend  its  support  to 
the  plan  which  he  recommends,  then  may  it  exelaio^  in  the' 
words  of  JEneas — 

Hie  mihi  nescio  quodtrepido  ma^  nuitten  afnkw^ 
'    Confusam  eripuit  mentem.  v. 

•  f(#iUD6t  be  deemed  stranre,  we  trust, 'that  we  mention  this  incident, 
wlun  i^  is  re(H»U«eted  that  aothiii^  Ims  been  done  2h  frtit^uatice  of  Mr.  Fox's 
famptts  motion— <<  the  powovoC  tlic  crown  has  iaoreosed^  h  \vM^Maa%^  And 
oii|:ht  to  be  dimiuished."    ,     . 
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MONTHLY   CATALOGUE. 

THEOLOGY,  , 

Abt.  7. — in^ughts  on  the  ProbMlit^  ^  our  beb^  Kmmm  to  esdk  ntker 
in^FiUure  Life.    8vo«    Fp.  33.    J.Johnson.     1S16. 

.  HowsvBE  Speculative  the  Iheorjr  of  an  ohonymoas  writer,  his 
lUrgutiMnts  are  very  imposing.  It  is,  he  tells  us,  believed  by  a 
Very  coaaiAsFable  portion  of  Chriatiaas^  that  virtuo«s  friesslship 
w.iU  he  nmemoA  in  the  Ufe  to  come ;  aad  it  will  be  readily  iiekaow* 
M^  that  persona  hokUag^  this  ofunion  have  one  powerlhl  met^ 
tive  for  ^nsoli^Qn  ander  the  loss  of  friends»  of  which  bthenik 
who  have  not  a  similar  persoasian,  cannot  avail  thsmsahres^  It 
will  also, he  allowed  that  such  an  expectation* is  not  repv^g^iU  to  ^ 
reason,  but  is,  at  least,  as  probable  as  the  contrary  suppositino.  ' 
The  wish  for  such  i^-union  is  natural  and  innocent ;  it  is  closely 
interwoven  with  the  best  feelings  of  humanity  -,  it  harmonizes 
with  our  best  conceptions  of  the  divine  benevolence.  Still,  he  ad- 
mits, that  the  litmosl  powers  of  the  human  mind,  unassisted  by 
divine  communication,  have  ever  been  found  unequal  to  the  soltt* 
tion'  of  this  important  question. 

*  '*  Whether,  in  a  fiiture  state,  we  shall  be  permitted  to  ei^y 
.the  society  of  those  who  have  been  oar  friendis  in  this  life  V* '  Now» 
although  this  expectation  has  not  been  positively  kbvxalbd,  it  Is 
not  forbidden  by  the  scriptures.  If  the  language  of  s  the  New 
Teaytament  does  not  direcUy  exprcM,  it  does  not  oppaae  the  idea. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  lavoured  than  discouraged  by  the 
general  tenor  of  the  scriptures. 

This  little  treatise  cannot  be  read  without  exciting  very  pleasing 
emotions,  and  elevating  the  mind  to  a  contemplation  calculate4  to 
render  life  more  happy,  and  death  more  welcome  to  as  iriL 

EDUCATION. 

Art.  8. — An  Introduction  to  AriOtm^,  in  which  Me  Method  of 
Teachii^  the  Elements  of  thk  Science  ir  simplified,  and  patUcularl^ 
adapted  for  prhate  InstntcUon.  By  R.  Vincbmt,  Firioate  Teadier 
of  Meriting  and  Jccompts,  and  Invenhfr  of  the  BritUh  Abacus, 
dvow    Pp.  104.    Key  99.    G.  and  S.  Robinson.    1815. 

Thb  Abacus,  as  invented  by  Mr.  Vincent,  proposes  to  exhibit,  at 
one  view,  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  It  is  extremely  compen* 
dious.  Addition  and  subtraction  comprehend  respectively  an  in- 
tersecting square  of  10  by  10.  Multiplication  and  division  a  si« 
HHiar  square  from  12  to  VI.  It  is  very  ingenious ;  and  as  thn 
elements  of  this  science  are  greatly  dependant  on  memory,  we  in- 

Crit.  Rbv.  Vol.  L  June,  1815.  4  O 
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ciincto  think  Mr.  Vincefit  has  thaferially  faciliCat«d  the  mefins  mt 
early  acrquireihent.  We  shhll  not  decide  tliat'ihff  Aba<Ai9  is  eqiially 
fundamental  with  the  multiplication  table — that  will  be  best  un^ 
ilerstood  by  element  iry  teaeh^m  of  arithmetic — buf,  whether  or 
now  the  very  minute  and  clear  exjptlanations  with  which  this  work 
abounds^  must  necessarily  conduce  to  lessen  the  dry  study  of 
jgigures. ,  {t  is,  therefore,  worthy  the  attention  of  the  master,  and 
wiUbe  agreeable  to  the  pupil. 

We  have  particularly  to  approve  the  arrangement  adapted  by 
our  author  which  enables  his  books  to  be  used  without  the  aid  of 
a  slate.  This  mode  not  only  diminishes  the  labour  of  the  scholar, 
but  it  keeps  constantly  before  his  eyes  the  directions  of  his 
master ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  consolidate  progressive  acquire- 
ment in  .a  way  more  attnctive  than  the  methods  generally  in  use. 
It  also  removes  any  objections  that  might  be  urged  against  the 
Jcey,  giTcn  at  the  end  cf  the  woiic,  h^  rendarini^  the  same  less 
fUflkoit  of  aoeess.  We  give  this  elementary  treatise,  which  does 
not  extend  beyond  (die  rule  of  practice,  our  best  wislnss. 


Akx.9. — Arthur  and  AUce,  or  the  Little  Wanderer.   Pp.61.    Harris. 

1815. 

This  pleasing  little  tale  is  well  adapted  to  aWaken  early  cu« 
riosity,  and  to  delight  the  juvenile  mind. 


Art.  10. — The  Juvenile  .Atlas.  *  By  Thomas  Dix,  North  WaSftaw. 
Containing  Forty-four  Maps,  with  plain  Directions  for  copying  them; 
designed  for  the  Junior  Classes.    4to.     Darton.     1815. 

A  WELL  an^nged  elementary  compilntion.  Junior  classes  may 
study  it  with  facility  and  adratitage.  Geography  is  a*  very  essen- 
tial branch  of  education,  and  the  sooner  the  taste  of  the  pupil  is 
so  directed,  the  better. 


NOVELS. 

Art.  II. — AdelaickjSr  the  Counter- Charm,  a  Novel  Sy>  the  Author  of 
Sanlo  Sehastianoj  or  tile  Young  Protestor ^  ^c,  5  vols.  Pp.  4-29, 
419,432,436,424.     G.  and  S.  Robinson.'     1815. 

^'Mucft  ado  about  nothing."  The  character  of  the  heroine 
probably  is  outraged  to  exalt  human  nature.  The  Irish  domMties, 
who  had  served  the  heroine  from  her  infancy,  and  are  Vohintary 
partakers  in  her  .embarrassed  fortunes,  are  w^ll  drawn  *,  bnt  this 
Kind  of  national  compliment  abounds  in  every  novol.  * 
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AnT.  l^.r-^H'kmM  CoMlt,  vnJfisMcai  Novel.  B^  ilfiif  Pticsjon:. 

/  ^.vola- 8 v^,  ;  Pp.  1200,23^,293,    Baldwijji.and  Co,     1815. 

M^z  have  seldom  read  a  modern  production  of  this  class  with  s6 
many  claims  to  our  favour:  ^'IVftSS  Trickett  has  pourtrayed  her 
chvacters  so  judiciously,  thit  we  no.sooner  becv^me  fomiUar  w^jbi 
^hera^  than  we  are  deliglit^d  and  interested. 

The  descriptive  scenes  are' drawn  in  a  lang^qa^  , evincing' M 
i(AiSkch  richness  and  purity  of  style,  that  whenever  Miss  Priclcett 
may  secede  from  the  light  imagery  of  romance  to  devote  iier 
abilities  to  more  serious  attraction,  her*s  wlB  be  the  po'werl  to 

Hvritc  and  to  captivate.  "  '    '  "*^ 

.     F      ,       ..       ^  n   y.    '    I 

•  .      ..  f    .    '   ,,         ;..  .1  » 
AnT.  i3.~£^  Smm>m  nmd  Mimgh  m  it  Asfit.     i^.  U6.  .  Mjutm. 

A  DBT AIL  of -conmon  place  incideiits,  ixtefspcss^'with  reiparkit 
neither  displaying  talent  nor  observations,  above  the  jpigmy  alai^ 
dard  of  the  Minerva  press. 

■•'    '  — <  — !    ■■  r  '  ■' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  14. — Advice  jchi  the  Study  and  Practice  of  the  Law ;  witK  Dvrec^ 
tU>n$  fof  the  Chf)ke  of  Books :  addressed  to  Attorney's  Clerks,  By 
William  Wright.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Pp.  180.  Ta^ylor 
and  Ilessey.     1815.  \ 

In  the  preface  to  this  little  manual  of  advice,  the  autlior  say^,-— 
"  He  solicits  correction  under  errors  ;  he  feels  how  highly  he  may 
improve  under  just  criticism,  and  he  will  receive  it  with  gratitude: 
but  he  must  stand  excused  if  he  shonM  pnyvf^  r^gahllest  <Df  tte 
censure  of  persons  who  condemn  a  book  at  once  upon  riight  and 
superficial  inspection,  without  giving  th^tasdves  the  tawble  to 
examine  it,  ajjd  whQ,Aiake  no  allowance  for  tl^e  ^otl^res  w|^ich 
dictated  the  instruction  it  contains."         .  ,     ^       .     •     >  <     • 

This  is  at  once  modest  and  manly.  It  evinces  a  just  sense  of 
the  probability  of  error^  without  abjectlv  deprecating  exposure  ; 
and  displays  a  proper  contempt  for  l^lifieral  strictui^s,  without 
questioning  the  equitable  dispensations  of  criticistn. 
*  We  can  assure  Mr.  Wright,,  thjit  we  have  paid  an  attention  to 
fiis  work,  neither  *'  slight"  nor  "  giiperficial ;"  and  that  far  from 
•feeling  disposed  to  *'  condemn"  it,  we  think  it  deserves  consider- 
able approbation.  TJie  course  of  jstudy  recommended,  is  en- 
lightened and  comj^rehens^ve ;  tUo  authors  selected  ace  highly 
dassicai^  and  iank  foremost  in  their  several  departments )  aik4 
the  gienffral 'tenor  of  4lie  didactic  maJbter  beas6  (he  Atampi^C-Mund 
jadgmeat.  and  extensive  ex^Meaoe;  We  considec  this  volume  as 
aupplyin^.whal.hsft  loag  been  t^dimdefokun  la  a  loHcitovIaoffiee^ 
n  jvbdlciout  pUn-  of  .theoretical  and  practical  inalniotioo^i . , 

^,  faowty^r,  thera.l>e  any*  jpacts  whkh  wo.CQul^  wi«h  t«  s^e.^ff.* 
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est  Ummf  Clhl»gm>»c  Migj^tttdtmrni. 

ymignl^  tv«  shonld  Jmniie  iihechaiilMi  ob  ^'comfnjV  ftnd  ^'etf« 
crcise«*V  Of  these  tofMca>  the  former  we,  Uunk  too  trite^  and  the 
latter  too  f riv  oloiu>  for  notice. 


Am.  15. — PartB  ChiS  Chat;  or  a  Vwo  of  the  SoaeUfa  Manners,  Cia^ 

ioms,  LUeraturet  and  Amusements  of  the  fatisvansi  heis^g  a  TraaS' 

'    lotion  qf  Guittaume  \e  Franc  Parleur,  and  a  Sequel  to  VBermiie  de 

*    ta  Chaussee  D*Jutin,    2  voU.  Pp.  201«  SIO.    ^ookham^  jun. 

J816. 

An  entertaining  diasertation  on  the  characteristic  traits  of  the 
Fv^neh  nation,  with  observations  on  the  present  ciistoms  and  opi- 
nions of  that  people  *,  an  occasional  display  pf  gasconade^  added 
lb  n  pomfNinli  onthugiasm  in  &Yonr  of  Louis  le  DesM,  often  en- 
cite  a  smile^  which  does  not  howeter  diminish  the  interest^  alt 
tiiongfa  it  may  detract  from  the  good  sense  of  the  author. 


Art.  1^— -<*  Letter  to  TFilliam  Wilberforce,  Esq,  M,P.  on  the  Conse^ 
quences  of  the  unrestrained  Importation  of  Foreign  Com.  Py  John 
'kt}Bn,Esq.    8vo.    Pp.  84.    Longmai^  and  Co.    1815. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  letter  is^  a  laudable  eifort  to  reconcile 
the  nation  to  whatever  measures  it  may  have  pleased  P^liament 
to  adopt — IN  ITS  WISDOM — on  this  important  question.  The 
author  tells  us;  that  what  is  styled  the  landed  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, is  equally  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  The 
a^ress  is  mlld^  sensibly  and  conciliatory. 


Axi*.  lS.«^JAi  Argument  oifi  CkmsUtiUkmal  Admefor  the  Petiiwtiers^ 
s^mnsi  the  Com  BUI.  Bi^  Josh  PaiNcs  Smith,  Esq.  Barrister 
oiLmt.    8vo.    Fp.44.    Sherwood  and  Co.     1815. 

A  legal  view  of  a  question,  nojongcr  lApprtaht,  inasmuch  a^ 
RIGHT  seeedes  to  might. 


Art.  18 — (Smrpatms^  the  XHseoMofPefipUi^FashiojitinfDhich 
their  Causes  (md  ^fects  are  hxtes^ated  and  Explmned-,  and  the 
ftmtjudkUms  Mode  of  Treatment,  founded  on  long  and  ample  Ex- 
perience,, reeomm^mfed,'  addressed  to  the  Gay,  ike  Dissipated,  ^ 
Intemperate,  and  the  Sedentary  of  all  Classes,  ity  M.  V£mejl,  M.IX 
$vo.    Pp.a4.    1816. 

•Vmdbr  the  impression^  that  habits,  peculiar  to  fashionabie  life^ 
generate  a  nerroas  system  unknown  to  the  less  affl^ftnt  daases  of 
Sie  eounminity.  Dr.  Venel  offbrs,  fttnn  Mb  «m|de  experience,  sim* 
pie  rmnedies  to  prevent  the  progresB  to  chRinic  dmee^ttte,  vrkack 
often  iflentSfy  with  the  constitution,  and  are  entaikd  pn  posterity. 
As  the  proposed  regimen  will  not  deprive  afillcted  .^persons  from 
engaging  in  the  iMionolaHrasemefta  of  affluence,  we  venture 
to  approve  the  counsel  given  to  the  higher  orders  of  soakty. 
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among  the  Jews;.  auUammg  Striciurei  •  on  tk^  Letters  af  a  Jiewish 
Correspondent,     By  the  Author  of  "  Remark^  on  David  Leti*s  IHi*- 
sertations  on  the  Propf^cks  r^iii;tmg  tfte  Meseiah."     Pp.  31.     Ga}e 
.  and  Co,     1814. 

Thb  reply  of  a  Jew  to  "  ObjectiDtis  against  the  Saviour,  'as  tKe 
Messiah,*'  does  <not  present  itself  to  u^  under  very  imposing  aus- 
pices. The  heathen  is  converted  with  more  facility  than  th^  J^w; 
we  do  not,  therefore,  greatly  confide  in  our  advocate. 


A&T.  $0. — Sicfind  Report  of  the  London  Sodety  for  the  Jmproimnet^ 

and  Enamragetnent  (f  Female  Servants s  instituted  1813;  wUk  the 

.  fiules,  Li^af  Subscribers,  iic.     Bvo.     Pp.  23.     Hatchsrd.  .  1815w 

We  have  received  this  pamphlet  from  tlie  Committee,  \o  whom 
we  cordially  wish  every  success,  in  an  undertaking  founded  in 
benevolence  and  conducted  by  liberality.^  We  extract  the  pros- 
pectus. 

"  While  charitable  institutions  to  recover  the  wicked  from  the 
error  of  their  ways  are  numerous  and  laudable,  few  public  endear 
yours  hive  comparatively  been  made  expressly  to  prevent  vice,  or 
to  encourage  a  virtuous  behaviour  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  son 
cietyj  yet  must  it  be  acknowledged,  thtit  such  endeavours  are  du- 
ties equally  interesting,  important,  and  Christian. 

"  It  is  on  all  hinds  allowed  that  our  personal  tranquillity  greatly 
dependS'Ou  the  good  conduct  of  our  domestics:  but  the  paucity  of 
^ood  and  respected  servants,  and  the  plenty  of  bad  and  unhappy 
ones,  are  facts  constantly  acjcnowledged,  and  daily  lamented.  While 
hpwjever  we  deeply  regret  these  circumstances,  we  ooght  not  ta 
overlqok,  or  to  view  without  sympathy,  the  various  tei?iptatif)iv5, 
and  moral  dangers,  througl^  which  most  female  servants  have  to 
pass.  If,  in  every  class  pf  society  it  is  found,  tliat  'evilcomnjupi-j 
tations  corrupt  good  manners,*  surely  domestic  servants,  and  espe- 
cially females,  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  accumulating  inllueuce 
of  much  evil  conversation — avil  example — ^and  vicious  solicitation. 
Possessing  the  same  common  faUtble  natui-^  with  ourselves,  and 
less  restrained  by  circumstances,  than  persons  pf  higher  rank,  and 
better  education — far  removed  from  parental  ohservation-^-^and 
perhaps  almost  habitually  deprived  of  the  weekly  means  of  Chris- 
tian instruction — suervan^are  certfiinly  liable  to  imbibe,  adtupt,  ftnd 
imitate  the  very  worst  part  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the 
many  and  various  characters,  witj^  whom,,  in  a  #ucces&iqn  ^  of  scrr 
vices,  tltey  paust  neQessarily  |i9sof>iaie,  llejiu:e  it  happens,  that  i^.a 
multitude  pf  cases^  the  moral .  habits  of  tbosA  fem^^Si  whoii 
thrqug)i  necessity  or  heedlesau^ss^  have  frequently.  chai]^ed  theic 
situations,  become  prqgre6siv,ejy,  fif^^'i^r^^ted.  ..  Uenee  aJdo^ 
miwny,  whQ  begai^  theif  career.  9i  /service  with  the  most  upright 
intentions  af^dche^fijig  eftpecUUipnS)  hfive  tenstinated  a  gradMaUgr 
declining  course  in  the  wretched  ranks  of  prostitution  j  and  in 
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&9S  .  Uti'tf  ^New-Sookx 

ihaf*  naaendDde '«<hi;meetion<iiave  ^eeti^heoc^asibn  of  inan;  bur* 

"  The  Society  is  formed  to.fromot^the  MtOriAii'and  iuu.igiov^ 
wprcrfenieoi  of  fieFTanis^-^a-eQCOumge  them  io  be  coirect  and 
tnisiworfthy  in  their  conduct,  and  to  a^ade  as  long  as  possible  in 
the  same  service,  By  these  means,  tp-^romote  muluad  goed  ^iU 
and  Friendship  between  aiervaals  and  their  employen.  VariounTe- 
•ivvds  are  propQsed  for  long  ooAtiimed  aenrice  in  thfi  sam«  family^ 
the  mmmmoemeni  of  tvhich  is  calculated  frojn  4the'  day  tlie  sub^ 
scribers  (by  letter  addressed  to  the  assistant  secretary,  10,  Hatton<» 
garden)'  direct  ihe  nmnes  of  such  servanta  to  be  inserted  in  the 
i^cietys  books'  for  thatJ  e»pre$s  fmrpote.  •  But  eaohsiibBGriber  of  m 
guinea 'may  anmialiy  TecommeiMl  oae  servant  to  recelfe'aBiUe  or 
Testament,  on  her  completing  her  first  yeaii*^  service^  pv9Tid!a4 
the  subscription  has  been  so  long  picTiously  made/-     ^ 


LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICAtlOS. 

KoTE. — bd.  sipnAcs  bowifi — b.bd,  hal/'howui^T'&d.  sewed.  The  rest  arc^ 
ivith  tew  e&ceptious,  in  ifiart^s.^.—nd.  RiguvRes  edidoH^—jx.  ed.  new  edHitm. 

Antiouarian  (the)  Itinerary,  containing  Eighty-three  highly-* 
ftnislied  Engravings,  displaying  the  ancieiU  Arcliitvcture  and  other 
Vestiges  of  former  Ages  in  Great  Britain,  vol.  l,  fc.  8vo. 

Bibliotheca  Anglo  Poeticaj  or  a  descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  rare 
and  rich  Collection  of  early  English  Poetry  j  in  the  possession  of 
Longman  and  Co.  royal  8vo. 

British  Lady's  Magazine,  No.  1,  Vol.  If.  embellished  with  a 
beautiful  Portrait, 

Broughton's  (S.D.)  Letters  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France> 
written  during  the  Campaign  of  181^;  13,  14,  addressed  to  a 
rViend  in  England,  describing  the  leading  Features  of  the  Pro^ 
vinces  parsed  through,  and  the  State  of  Soc  iety.  Manners,  Habits, 
die.  of  the  People*  wlt^i  a  Plan  of  the  ^oute  from  Lisbon  to  Bou<- 
logne.  '  ' 

Browne's  (R.)  Principles  of  Practical  Perspective,  or  Sccnognj* 
tohic  ProjtKrtion,  illustrated  by  fifty-one  plates,  rojal  4to^ 

Byron's  (Lord)  Poetical  Wo  As,  4  toIb.  fc.  8vo. 

Culvert's  (Robert,  M.D.)  Bcflecttons  on  Fever,  (ivo. 
.  Catalogue  (a)  of  all  Graduates  in  Divinity,  Lafw,  and  Medicine^ 
and  of  all  Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors  of  Music,  who  have  regu- 
larly proceeded,  or  been  created  in  the  University  of  Ojc ford,  be- 
tween October  lO,  I6b0,  and  October  lO,  1814  5  *»  which  nrc 
added,  the  Chancellors,  High  Stewaivla,'  Vtre-chtinceUors,  and 
Proctor^,  from  the  Year  1659  to  ISM ;  \  the  Burgesses  for  the  Uni- 
versity, from  1^03  to  1814;  and'thtf  Matmuh^M^ns  end  Regeqta^ 
from  1701  to  1814.    ftro.  in  sheets.^  '     '    j 

Catalogue  *(a)  of  a  Miscdlaaaous  Oollectioiv  of  Books,  new  and 
second-hand  on  Sale,  at  the  Prices  affixed  by  John  and  Arthur 
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AxcH,  6i,  Cdrnhni^  including -iMime-bf  the  cfinitest  6^ecBiKns>fyf 
Topography,  from  the  Presses  of  both  Foreign  and  English  Frui'^ 
ters;  also  a  Collection  of  Bibliogniphy; 

Catalogoe  (a)  of  a  MiwaeUflcneous  CoUcction  of  Books  in  rmf 
riods  Languages,  on  Sale^  at  the  Prices  affixed^  by.  W.  Gosslittg, 
308,  Oxford-street. 

Complete  (die)  Tinw-tables^  e:diiiriting  at  one  view  the  Nam** 
ber  of  Days  from  any  partiofclar  Bate  excln8iveiy>  to  every  Bate 
inclusively,  throughout  the  Year ;  upon  a  ScheBGie>  new,  sknpie, 
and  accurate.    By  J.  6.  Pohhnan.    8vo. 

Edgeworth*s  (C.  Sneyd)  Memoirs  of  the  Abb^  Edgeworth,  con* 
taining  his  Narratiye  of  the  last  Hour  of  Loais^  XVI.  post  8vo. 

Parre  (J.R^  hLD.)  on  the  Iiiver,>  illustrated  by  eojtonred  En^ 
gratings,  Panrt  II. -imp.  4to. 

Godwin's  (Wm.)Livee  of  Edward  and  John  Phillips,  Nephewa 
and  Pupils  of  Milton,  "including  various  Particulars  of  the  Lite« 
rary  and  Political  History  of  their  Times,  4to. 

Grainger^s  (Edward)  Medical  and  Surgical  Remarks,  Svo. 

Hartstonge's  (M.  W.  Esq.)  Ode  to  Desolation,  with  some  othtt 
Poems,  8vo. 

IIe]ga,a  Poem,  in  Seven  Cantos,  with  Notes,  by  the  Hon.  Wm. 
Herbert,  8vo. 

Historical  (th^)  Ranetnbrane^r,  or  Epitome  of  Universal  His- 
tory ;  including  a  Chronological  History  of  Battles,  Sieges,  Re* 
volutions,  &c.  illustrated  by  a  Chart  of  British  and  Foreign  His- 
tory.   By  David  Stewart>  Esq.     ISmo. 

History  (the)  of  the  Small-pox,  by  James  Moore,  with  an  em- 
V  graved  Frontispiece,  8vo.  '  ,    . 

Letters  from  France,  written  by  a  modern  Tourist  in  thai 
Country,  and  descriptive  of  some  of  the  most  amusuig  Mannters 
and  Customs  of  the  French  ^  with  charaoteristic  Illustrations  fh)m 
Drawings  taken  on  the-Spot.    By  M.  S.  8vo.  sd.  t 

Literarysand  Scientific  Pnrsttits,  which  are  encouraged  and  en- 
forced in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  briefly  described  4nd  vin- 
dicated, with  various  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Latham  Wainwright* 
A.M.  F.S.A.  8vo.  •  •  • 

Manuel  (a)  of  Instruction  cind  Do  otion  on  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lonl's  Supper.     By  the  Rev.  John  Hewlett,  B.D.'fc.dvo.   • 

Memoirs  of  ^Ir.  James  H.  Wood, 'lute  burgeon.  Ice.  &c.  to  the 
Dispensary  and  Workhouse  at  Black '^urn,  Lancashire,  Who  died 
Dec.  SO,  1614,  aged  Nineteen  Years;  including  his  Conversation 
and  happy  Death,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wood. 
'  Missionary  (the),  a  Poem,  second  ed.  with  consideral>le  AdiU- 
tions,  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles. 

Observations  upon  the  Bulam  Fever,  the  Disease  which  has  of 
late  Years  prevailed  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  Coast  of  America, 
at  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  with  a  Collection  ctf 
Facta  proving  it  to  be  a  contagious  Disease,  hy  William  P\m 
Esq.    Svo. 
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Fhiloaophic  Mouse:  a  work  adapted  to  render  Philofeophieil 
Subjecta  pleasing  to  Juvenile  Minds.    By  J.  Greaves.     ISmo. 

Political  Lifeof  William  Wildman^  Viscount  Barrlngton :  com^ 
piled  from  original  papeirs,  by  his  Brother  Shule,  Bishop  of  Dmr- 
ham,  royal  6vo. 

Poems  by  Hugh  Lawton  Esq.  royal  4to. 

Recent  and  hnportant  National  Discoveries  of  a  new  System  of 
Farming,  Feeding  Cattle,  &c.  at  half  the  osaal  Expense,  by  Mr« 
Drury,  late  Farmer,  dvo.  ' 

Recollections  of  Italy,  England,  and  America,  by  M«  de  Chft- 
teaobriand,  2  vols.dvo. 

Rejected  Pictures,  &c.  with  desofiptive  Sketches  of  the  sevcnl 
Compositions,  by  some  ci^devaat  and  other  Cognoscenti;  being  a 
Supplement  to  the  Royal  Academy  Ca|alogne  of  this  YearTto 
which  are  added,  a  few  of  the  secret  Reasons  for  their  Rejection  i 
By  a  distinguished  Member  of  the  Hanging  Committee,  8vo.  sd. 

Sacred  Sketches  from  Scripture  History,  containing  Betehaz^ 
zar*8  impious  Feast,  Jeptha,  the  TranBlat]x>n  of  El\jaii,  and  other 
Poems :  by  Mn.  Henry  Rolls,  degantfy  printed  in  cr.  8vo. 

Series  of  Questions  upon  the  Bible ;  for  the  Use  of  Pamkllies  and 
Young  Persons :  originally  composed  for  Sunday  Schook.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Stanley,  M^.     12mo. 

'  Speeches  (the)  of  the  Right  HononfahleCharies  James  Pox,  in 
^M  House  of  Commons,  6  vob.  dvo. 

-  System  (a)  of  Land-surveyhig  and  Levelling ;  wherein  ia  de- 
nonstrated  the  Theory  with  numerous  piacticai  Examplea,  as  ap« 
piled  to  aD  Operations  either  i«l^^e  to  the  Land-^unreyor,  or 
Civil  and  Military  Engineer.  By  P.  Fleming.  Illustrated  by 
twenty-two  copper  plates,  4to.   • 

Tale  for  QenUe  and  Shnple.  '  Ifteio. 

Ten  Plain  Parochial  Sermons  on  the  Doctrines  and  Dispositions 
of  Christians.    By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles. 

Thornton's  (Rev.  J.)  Sennons  on  the  mostimportioit  Doctrmes 
of  the  Gospel,  ISmo. 

Treatise  (a)  on  the  Breeding,  Training,  and  Management  of 
Horses  >  with  practical  Remarks  and  Observations  on  Farriery,  he 
To  which  is  prefixed,  the  Natural  History  bf  Horses  in  general, 
and  the  Antiquity  of  Horse-racing  in  England;  together  with  am 
Appendix^  AOtitaining  the  whole  Law  relative  to  Horses^  By 
W.  Rint.    8vo. 

^hite  Doe  of  Bylstone,  or  the  Fate  of  tlie  Nortons :  a  poem,  by 
Wm.  Wordsworth,  4to. 

MEMCmANDUM. 

•  *^*  The  Editor  has  th€  honour  to  annottnce  his  rettrement  with  the 
cloge  cfihepretent  number,  on  account  of  the  POLITICAL  CHA- 
RACTER lately  assumed  b^  this  H^ietc.  He  mil ^  be  succeeded  In/ 
superior  talent. 
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TO  TMR 

d^itit  Uoltunt 

OP  TflB 

FIFTH  SiJERIEiS  . 

OF 

THE  CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

Vol.  L]  JUNE,  1815.  [No.  VIL 

BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES. 

Art.  I.— DR.    SMOLLKT. 

XHE  Ceitical  Review,  or  Annals  of  Litkraturb,  com- 
menced its  publication  in  Jan«aij,  1756. 

In  the  plan  of  this  Journal^  Smollet,  nnd  his  literaiy  ooad* 
jutors,  estimated  the  duties  of  the  office  they  had  assumed  with 
justice  and  with  moderation.  They  made  strong  professions  of 
impartiality  and  independence,  and  solemnly  promised,  that  they 
would  revive  the  true  spirit'  of  criticism; — that  they  would 
never  condemn  nor  extol,  without  having  first  carefully  perused 
the  performance; — that  they  would  never  act^  under  the  influ* 
ence  of  connection,  or  of  prejudice; — that  they  would  not  ven- 
ture to  criticise  a  translation  without  understanding  the  ori^ 
ginal;— ^hat  they  would  never  wrest  the  sense,  nor  misinterpret 
the  meaning,  of  any  author; — that  they  would  not,  without  re- 
luctance, disapprove  even  in  a  bad  writer,  who  had  the  least 
title  to  indulgence; — and,  that  the^  would  not  exhibit  aipartial 
and  unfair  assemblage  of  tlie  blenushes  of  any  production. 

Under  these  pledges,  delicately  fostered,  criticism  flourished 
in  the  sunshine  of  superior  talent.  Smollct  engaged,  in  the  ar- 
duous task  with  honest  unremitting  zeal;  and  he  wrote  his 
ample  share,  with  a  skill  and  taste  that  proclaimed  his  judg* 
jnent,  and  ensured  success. 

Such,  then,  was  the  first  sbries  of  our  Review;  arird  such, 
we  venture  to  hope,  will  be  the  aclmowledged  charactenstic  of 

its  FIFTH  series. 

App.  Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  Jnne^  1815.  4Q 
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It  is  true^  the  public  pledge  contained  in  qur  short  address^  id 
not  thus  lavish  in  its  promised  bounties;  and^  our  motives  are 
obvious.  We  know  that  the  imion  of  talent  and  education 
promises  much ;  but  we  likewise  know  that  it  seldom  parallels 
the  vigorous  mind,  the  native  humour^  the  felicitous  wit^  the 
rich  varieties,  and  the  diffusive  genius  of  a  Smollet. 

The  satellites  of  Jupiter,  however,  glitter  in  the  presence  of 
-   that  transcendant  planet.     To  be  excelled  is  not  to  be  obscured. 
With  Smollet  for  our  leading  star,  we  will  henceforth  adven- 
ture ;  and  even  in  the  regions  of  his  splendour  we  will  pursue 
our  emulative  course  of  monthly  evolutions. 

It  has  been  truly  affirmed  by  the  biographers  of  Dr.  Smollet^ 
that,  of  the  writers  of  the  present  age,  eminent  for  their  intel- 
lectual endowments,  who  have  reflected  honour  upon  human 
nature  in  general,  or  upon  our  nation  in  particular,  few  will  be 
found  more  deserving  of  biographical  notice  than  the  object  of 
this  compressed  narrative.  Whether  we  consider  the  utility  and 
elegance  of  liis  literary  composition,  the  force  and  vivacity  of 
his  mind,  or  the  disinterestedness  and  independence  of  his  spi- 
rit— ^stfll  the  palm  of  iperit  blazons  on  his  brow.  Ferat,  qui 
meruit y  pabnam! 

All  who  read  with  feeling  will  take  an  interest,  aiid  that  of 
the  liveliest  hue,  in  details  which  relate  to  the  lives  of  those^ 
from  whose  writings  they  have  been  accustomed  to  derive  both 
pleasure  and  instruction.  We  therefore  announce,  that  Smol- 
let was  descended  from  an  ancestry,  long  established  residents 
in  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  where,  throughout  the  eventful 
changes  of  the  times,  they  acquired  considerable  property,  and 
were  advanced  to  the  highest  stations  in  the  magistracy,  as 
well  as  otherwise  distinguished  by  honourable  offices  in  the  state. 

Tobias  George,  the  youngest  son  of  Archibald  Smollet^  was 
bom  in  1721,  at  the  old  house  of  Dalghum,  near'  Renton,  in 
the*  valley  of  Leven,  lying  between  Loch-Lomond,  and  the  town 
of  Dumbarton. 

Thfci  valley,  in  which  Smollet  drew  his  first  breath,  and 
passed  his  infancy,  is  rarely  distinguished  by  nature,  in  the 
beauty  and  subliiliity  of  its  surrounding  scenery.  This  abound- 
ing imagery,  very  early  in  life,  appears  to  have  awakened  his 
fancy  to  poetry;  for,  by  the  magic  of  his  youthful  pen,  the 
banks  ot  this  valley  have  been  metamorphosed  into  classic 
ground. 

His  Ode  to  Leven- Water  is  distinguished  by  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent, picturesque  description,  and  simplicity  of  expression. 
The  Images  are  pastoral  and  pleasing :  the  numbers  correct  and 
harmonious.    In  shorty  he  celebrates  his  native  stream  with  the 
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simplicity  of  an  Arcadian  shepherd.  Time,  however^  has 
changed  the  rural  virtues,  occupations,  and  pastimes  of  its  for- 
mer inhabitants;  who,  within  these  few  years,  have  been  gra- 
dually retiring  from  the  invading  prevalence  of  manufacture^, 
wealth,  and  corruption  of  manners. 

In  early  childhood,  Smoliet  disclosed  a  lively  wit,  united  with 
a  vigorous  understanding ;  and  his  amiable  mother  directed  his 
pursuits  to  the  study  of  men  and  manners. 

At  Dumbarton  grammar-school  he  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  the  classics,  exhibiting  throughout  the  progress  of  his 
studies,  decided  proofs  of  the  acuteness  of  his  understanding, 
the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  and  the  independence  of  his 
spirit.  ' 

Prom  Dumbarton,  at  a  proper  period,  he  removed  to  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  prosecuted  his.  studies  with 
equal  diligence  and  success,  and  contracted  a  predilection  for 
the  study  of  medicine,  which  induced  his  friends  to  apprentice 
him  to  Mr.  John  Gordon,  a  surgeon  of  extensive  practice,  and  , 
a  man  of  good  sense,  integrity,  and  benevolence. 

Speaking  of  his  master — subsequently  Dr.  Gordon — in  the 
character  of  Bramble,  in  his  Humphry  Clinker,  Smoliet  says, 
'^  that  had  he  lived  in  ancient  Rome,  he  would  have  been 
honoured  with  a  statue  at  the  public  expense." 

.  ''Being  born,"  continues  his  biographer, ''  to  the  prospect  of 
no  hereditary  riches,  and  brought  up  amifl  scenes  which  chiefly 
recalled  the  memory  of  warriors  and  military  exploits,  hehadeariy 
imbibed  romantic  ideas,  and  expressed  a  strong  inclination  for  the 
profession  of  arms,  rather  than  the  profession  which  sent  him."    , 

<  To  wait  on  pain,  and  silent  arts  to  urgVi 
Ing^lorious/ 

But  the  particular  bias  which  his  mind  had  received  from 
early  impressions,  was  thwart^  by  his  situation :  for,  his  eklest 
brother  having  chosen  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  his  grandr 
father  prudently  discouraged  the  indmation  yottng  Smoliet  ex- 
pressed to  follow  his  brother's  example,  thinking  he  should  be 
able  to  promote  their  advancement  in  separate  profe3sions  more 
effectually  than  in  the  same  line. 

''During  his  apprenticeship,  he  studied  anatomy  and  medicine 
under  the  different  professors  of  the  university,  with  sufficient 
diligence  and  reputation.  These  lectures,  however,  did  not  en- 
gross his  whole  attention :  he  found  leisure  to  cultivate  the  study 
of  general  literature,  particularly  the  belles  lettres  and  poetry; 
and  found  opportunitie^;  also>  of  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  the 
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cbaraeten  of  maakiAd^  which  aftervrairdB  became  Ms  fiurouite 
study  OQ  a  larger  theatre.'* 

We  cannot  record  those  early  anecdotes  ivhich  at,  this  period 
developed  the  genius  of  youiig  SmoUet ;  but  tibe  late  Mn  Col- 
quhouny  of  Camstraddam^  informed  Mr.  Raoisay,  that,  while  at 
college,  he  wrote  satires  on  his  cousins :  and,  that  SmoUet's 
conversation,  though  lively,  was  one  continued  string  of  epi* 
graznmatic  sarcasms  against  one  ot  other  of  the  compooy,  for 
vrhich  no  talents  could  compensate. 

During  his  studies  at  the  university,  he  wrote  the  tragedy^ 
which  was  afterwards  published  under  ihe  title  of  ^^  The  Regi-» 
dde,  or  James  the  First  of  Scotland/'  It  is  an  extraordinary 
production  for  so  young  a  pupil  in  the  dramatic  school  of  lite^ 
rature. 

In  his  dghteenth  year,  young  Sipollet  had  th^  nusfoitune  to 
lose  his  grandfather,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  him  reapect* 
ably :  and  in  the  year  following  he  adventured  to  London,  wbere 
his  tragedy,  at  the  recommendation,  as  he  tells  us^  of  somis  lite* 
rary  friends,  was  taken  into  the  protection  of  one  of  those  little 
fellows  who  are  sometimes  called  great  men^  and,  like  other  or-< 
phans,  it  was  neglected. 

Although  niisaccessful  in  their  efforts  to  recommend  his  tsarr 
gedy  to  the  managers  at  the  winter  theatres,  his  friends  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  him  the  situation  of  surgeon's  mate  to  a 
ship  of  the  line,  one  in  the  formidable  armament  about  to  pio* 
eeed  to  Carthagena*  The  cerem6ny  of  passing  for  his  warrant 
is  fully  describdl  in  his  subsequent  adventures  ^Roderick  Ban* 
dom. 

The  feilure  of  this  expedition  SmoUet  ascribes  to  the  incapa* 
pity  and  misconduct  of  the  commanderst 

*'  The  admiral  was  a  man  of  weak  understanding,  stroi^  pre- 
judices>  boandless  arroganoe,  and  ov«rboiliag  passions.  The 
general,  though  he  had  some  parts,  was  wholly  deflective  in  point 
of  experience,  egnfidence,  and  resolution.*' 

At  the  return  of  this  disgraced  armament  to  Jamaica,  yoimg 
SmoUet  quitted  the  service  m  disgust,  and  resided  for  some  time 
on  that  island,  where  he  became  attached  to  Miss  Nancy  La^^ 
ceUes,  a  beautif^  and  accomplished  haixvcy  whom  he  afWwards 
married. 

In  1746  he  retomed  to  London,  and  practited  smrgm  with 

^e  superior  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  improved  by  fo^ 

reign  travel,  and  by  the  experience  he  had  acquired  in  the  ser* 

.  v^e  of  the  navy^    But,  however  qualified  by  study^  or  accofn" 
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plithed  by  practice^  his  sucoess  appears  to  have  been  very  ill* 
proportioned  to  his  deserts. 

About  this  period^  the  rash  attempt  to  restore  the  House  of 
Stuart  to  the  throne  for  a  while  elevated  the  hopes  of  the  Jaco- 
bites^ and  excited  the  indignation  of  the  loyal  people  of  Great 
Britain.  The  accounts  circulated  in  England  of  the  excessive 
aeverities  practised  upon  the  Highlanders  after  the  memorable 
battle  of  Cullodenj  aroused  Smollet's  indignation,  by  offending 
tliat  amor  patrUe^  which  had  ever  been  a  cherished  feeling  in 
his  bosom. 

He  had  been  bred  a*  whi^  and  the  sensibility  of  his  heart 
gave  him  the  feelings  of  a  Jacobite.  Smarting  with  the  keen 
Bense  c^  his  country's  wrongs,  he  expressed  his  bitter  resent- 
ment in  liis  pathetic  and  sublime  ode,  *^  The  tears  of  Scot- 
land.'* 

In  1748  Smollet  published  his  Roderick  Random,  which 
novel  was  supposed  to  contain  the  history  of  the  author's  life, 
under  the  disguise  of  fiction— it  gained  him  more  reputation 
than  money.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  he  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  and  offered  himself  a  candidate 
for  fame  and  fortune  as  a  physician ;  but  from  what  university 
he  obtained  this  distinction  is  unknown. 

In  1750  he  went  to  Paris  to  survey  the  characters  of  mankind 
OQ  a  new  theatre,  and  soon  after  wrote  his  adventures  of  Pere- 
grine Pickle,  a  work,  which  certain  booksellers  took  uncommon 
pains  to  stifle  at  its  birth.  This,  like  his  former  work,  con- 
tained many  real  charactei^  and  incidents;  but  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  memoirs  of  Lady  Vane,  the  materials  for  which 
were  furnished  to  the  author  by  that  unfortunate  lady,  who,  in 
personal  charms  and  in  accomplishments^  was  inferior  to  no  fe- 
male of  her  time.  Her  life,  however,  e^diibits  a  heart-rending 
moral  to  her  sex,  by  delineating  the  miseries  inseparable  from 
misapplication  ( of  superior  endowments. 

Smollet,  failing  of  success  in  his  medical  character,  retired 
to  Chelsea,  where  he  assumed  the  profession  of  an  author;  in 
which  capacity  Iiis  genius,  learning,  and  industry,  were  emi- 
nently conspicuous.  In  him  the  booksellers  found  the  pen  of 
a  ready  writer  in  the  path  of  general  literature,  comprehending 
compilation,  translations,  critici^On,  and  miscellaneous  essays. 
During  the  progress  of  his  authorship,  his  political  principles 
were  ever  unqudified.  To  the  whig  administration  of  Geo.  II. 
h^  was  uniformly,  and  sometimes  indecently,  hostile;  while 
his  attachment  for  the  tories  was  unrewarded  by  the  opposition 
leaders ;  and  the  strong  enmity  he  had  formerly  expressed  against 
theatrical  managers,  closed  the  avenues  against  him,  which 
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might  otherwise  have  coqducted  him  to  the  mo0t  profitable 
branch  of  literature. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Smollet  throughout  his  Uterary 
struggles^  or  to  enlarge  on  his  several  works.  They  are  known 
and  appreciated  by  every  reader  of  literary  taste.  His  tranda- 
tion  of  Don  Quixote,  in  which  the  character  of  Sanco  Panza  is 
so  highly  preserved^  is  irrefragable  proof  of  his  having  inherited 
from  nature  a  general  fund  of  original  humour;  but  his  talents 
were  versatile  as  striking :  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  ridicule,  and 
a  familiarity  of  style  that  could  adapt  itself  to  every  class  of 
composition.  He  was  alternately  solemn  and  lively :  he  pos- 
sessed a  most  inventive  genius  with  a  vigorous*  imi^pnatioD5 
and  was  equally  happy  in  the  sarcastic,  the  burlesque,  or  th^ 
vulgar — rare  qusilitles  for  a  translator  of  Cervantes. 

But  we  must  positively  arrest  our  feelings.  The  memoirs  of 
Dr.  Smollet  would  occupy  a  volume  with  contending  interests : 
his  life  was  greatly  chequered  by  vicissitudes,  and  his  talents 
depreciated  by  envy  and  jealousy ;  but  since  his  death,  his  com- 
plete History  of  England,  with  the  Continuation,  has  been  fre- 
quently reprinted,  and  sometimes  in  splendid  editions ;  and  the 
metamorphoses  of  liis  novels  from  24ino.  to  8vo.  have  been  too 
numerous  to  be  particularized.  New  editions  of  his  travels 
have  been  called  for,  Arom  time  to  time,  and  his  translations  of 
Don  Quixote  and  Gil  Bias  have  been  unceasingly  reprinted. 

"  The  true  character  of  Smollet,  however,  at  the  present  period, 
when  prejudice  and  partiality  have,  in  great  measure,  subsided* 
will  be  better  understood  by  an  account  of  his  life,*  than  by  any 
laboured  comment ;  yet,  as  he  had  the  lot  to  be  always  more  read 
than  applauded,  and  less  applauded  than  he  deserves,  it  may  not 
be  superfluous  to  attcQipt  to  collect  into  one  point  of  view  his 
most  prominent  excellencies  and  defects,  and  to  endeavour,  by 
stating  his  literary  pretensions,  and  estimating  his  worth,  to  ascer- 
tain the  rank  to  which  he  is  entitled  among  the  writers  of  our  na- 
tion, and  to  claim  for  him  the  respect  which  is  due  to  his  memory. 

*^  In  his  person  and  manners,  Smollet  was  fashioned  to  prepos- 
sess all  men  in  his  favour  3  his  fic:ure  was  manly,  graceful,  and 
handsome  -,  and/  in  his  air  and  manner,  there  was  a  dignity  that 
comhianded  respect,  joined  with  a  benignity. that  inspired  affec- 
tion. With  the  most  polished  manners  and  the  finest  address,  he 
possessed  a  loftiness  and  elevation  of  sentiment  and  character* 
without  vanity  or  affectation :  his  general  behaviour  bore  the 
stamp  of  true  politeness*  the  result  of  an  overflowing  humanity 
and  goodness  of  heart. 

«  Vide  the  life  of  SmoUet,  prefixed  to  bis  miscellaneous  ivorkft,  by  Rpber^ 
AudcrsoD,  M.D. 
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**  He  was  a  man  of  upright  principles^  and  of  great  and  exten- 
sive benevolence.  The.  friend  of  sense  and  of  virtue,  he  not  only 
embraced,  but  sought  occasions  of  doing  good.  He  was  the  re*^ 
liever  of  the  distressed,  the  protector  of  the  helpless,  and  the  en- 
courager  of  merit.  His  conversation  was  sprightly,  instructive, 
and  agreeable;  like  his  writings,  pregnant  with  wit  and  intelli- 
gence>  and  animated  with  sallies  of  humour  and  pleasantry. 

'^  In  his  opinions  of  mankind,  except  when  his  personal  political 
prejudices  were  concerned,  he  was  candid  and  liberal.  To  those 
who  were  above  him,  he  allowed  the  due  superiority;  but  he  did 
not  willingly  associate  with  his  superiors,  and  always  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  personal  dignity,  and  with  evident  indications  of 
pride  and  reserve.  To  his  equal  and  inferior  he  behaved  with 
ease  and  affability,  without  the  insolence  of  familiarity,  or  the  pa* 
rade  of  condescehsion. 

''  With  his  amiable  qualities  and  agreeable  manners  he  united 
couri^  and  independence.  In  the  declarations  of  his  opinions  he 
was  open ;  in  his  actions  he  was  intrepid  *,  often  imprudent.  A 
gentleman  in  principle,  independent  in  spirit,  and  fearless  of 
enemies,  however  powerful  from  their  malignity,  or  formidable 
from  their  rank :  no  danger  could  prevent  him  from  saying  or 
doing  those  things  which  he  conceived  in  themselves  to  be  right, 
and  in  their  consequences  to  be  useful  to  his  friends,  or  his 
country. 

"  He  had  been  bred  a  whig,  and  generally  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  party,  which  suited  the  independent  turn  of  his 
mind)  but,  impressed  with  a  regard  for  public  order  and  national 
tranquillity,  he  maintained  a  great  reserve  on  the  principles  of  re- 
sistance and  opposition,  amidst  acknowledgments  of  their  just 
foundation,  and  a  sense  of  the  benefits  which  arise  to  mankind 
from  their  seasonable  operation.  Regni'ding  liberty  as  one  great 
basis  of  national  prosperity,  he  was  jealous  alike  of  encroach- 
ments on  political  freedom,  and  of  the  abuse  of  it. 

*'  He  was  so  far  a  tory,  as  to  love  and  revere  the  monarchy  imd 
hierarchy ;  he  was  so  much  a  whig,  as  to  laugh  at  the  notions  of 
indefeasible  right  and  non-resistance.  He  had  a  sincere  love  for 
his  country,  and  a  diffusive  benevolence  for  the  whole  human  race. 
His  experience  in  the  world  inflamed  liis  indignation  against  op- 
pression, and  his  detestation  of  vice  and  corruption,  in  proportion 
to  his  love  of  virtue,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good :  and,  he  thought 
it  no  violation  of  charity  to  stigmatise  fraud,  profligac}%  and  hy- 
pocrisy. 

"  But,  in  his  support  of  persons  and  measures,  he  sometimes 
considered  onjy  the  persons  and  measures,  without  taking  other 
objects  and  relations  into  the  account.  He  was,  more  frequently, 
influenced  by  personal  attachment,  and  hurried  on  by  present  im- 
pulse, than  guided  by  comparative  views  of  real  advantage,  ex- 
amined by  impartial  reason.  He  was  too  apt  to  mistake  the  power 
of  prepossession  for  the  force  of  conviction.    -His  opposition  to 
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men  in  power,  often,  in  its  warmtl!,  exceeded  the  importaace.of 
the  subject.  He  was>  occasionally^  misled  by  a  heated  imagination^ 
strong  resentment,  and  the  mortification  of  disappointed  h<^>e, 
into  bitterness  and  party  violence,  long  kept  alive  by  the  indecent 
and  irritatink  provocations  of  triumphal  adversaries. 

*'  Under  these  impressions,  his  descriptions,  as  a  historian^  were 
often  distorted ;  and  his  decisions^  as  a  critic,  were  sometimes 
warped  by  personal  pr^udice,  and  expressed  in  the  harsh  terms 
of  contempt.      He  was  jealous  of  his  own  fame,  almost  the  sole 
leward  of  his  labours,  but  he  was  not  envious"  of  that  of  others. 
He  was  easily  provoked;  but  the  vengeance  he  took  was  public, 
■ot  circulated  in  whispers.   Whatever  end  he  pursued,  he  followed 
with  an  eagerness  that  was  not  necessary  to  compass  it.    The  de* 
fiectB  in  his  temperament,  natural  or  habitual,  made  him  unpros- 
perous  and  unhappy.    His  sensibility  was  too  ardent  >  his  passions 
were  too  easily  moved,  and  too  violent  and  impetuous.    liis  dls* 
position  was  irritable,  imprudent  and  capricious  ^  his  candour  fire- 
quently  becaJme  incredulity;  his  liberality  often  sul^ected  him  to 
deception:  .his  favours  were  generally  bestowed  on  the  most  un* 
deserving  of  those  who  had  recourse  to  his  assistance,  not  so  much 
from  want  of  discenunent,  as  from  want  of  resolution — for,  Ve 
had  no  fortitude  to  resist  the  importunity  of  even  the  most  wortln 
less  and  insignificant.    He  neglected,  sometimes,  to  make  vse  of 
the  acute  remarks  he  has  made  on  the  characters  and  conduct  of 
others.    In  the  domestic  relations,  l^s  conduct  was  tender,  affec- 
tionate, and  exemplary.    In  friendship,  he  was  ardent  and  steady  j 
and  the  cordial  esteem  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance  is  an  honour- 
able testimony  to  his  moral  and  social  character ;  but  in  tke  latter 
part  of  his  life,  he  sometimes  very  feelingly  bewailed  the  neglect  ^ 
and  ingratitude  he  had  experienced,  in  consequence  of  the  mistaken 
connections  he  had  formed,  and  to  which  every  man  of  warm  at- 
tachments will  be  exposed.    He  was  known,  however,  to  no  man 
by  whom  his  loss  was  not  sincerely  regretted. 

"  In  the  practice  of  physic,  for  want  of  suppleness,  application, 
and  perseverance,  he  never  was  eminent.  As  an  author,  he  was 
less  successful,  than  his  happy  genius  and  acknowledged  talents 
certainly  deserved.  His  connections  were  exten&lve,  nis  friends 
numerous  and  respectable.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  most  eminent  of  his  literary  and  poetical  contemporaries^  he 
was  respected  by  the  world  as  a  man  of  superior  talents,  wit,  and 
learning,  and  had  rendered  himself  serviceable  to  men  in  power  i 
but  he  never  acquired  a  patron  among  the  great,  who,  by  his  fa- 
vour or  beneficence  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  writing  for 
a  subsistence.  Booksellers  may  be  Said  to  have  been  his  only  pa- 
trcMM;  and,  without  doubt,  he  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  his 
connections  with  them,  ^nd  had  he  been  a  rigid  economist,  he 
'  might  have  lived  and  died  very  independent.  He  was  not  of  that 
turn  of  mind  which  disposes  men  to  become  rich,  and  probably 
rould  not  have  is^iade  a  fortune  in  any  situation  of  life.    But  ki5 
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difficulties,  whatever  they  werey  proceeded  not  from  ostentatioB,* 
or  from  extravagance.  He  was  hospitable,  but  noiostentattously 
so:  his  table  was  plentiful,  but  not  extravagant.  An  irritable 
and  impatient  temper,  and  a  proud,  improvident  disposition,  were* 
his  greatest  fiiiiings.  In  aUeviation  of  his  defects,  let  it  be  re* 
membered,  that  a  composed  and  happy  temper,  a  heart  at  ease,* 
and  an  independent  situation,  the  most  favourable  circumstances- 
perhaps  to  an  author's  fortune,  was  not  the  lot  of  SmoUet.  With  a 
necessary  indulgence  of  his  frailties  and  errors,  and  makin]g  due  al- 
lowance for  a  spirit  cramjped  by  a  narrow  fortune,  wounded  by 
ingratitude,  and  irritated  by  the  malignant  shafts  of  envy,  dull* 
ness,  and  profligacy,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  man  so  re* 
spectable  for  the.  extraordinary  powers  of  his  genius,  and  the 
generous  qualities  of  his  heart. 

The  predominant  excellencies  of  his  mind  were  fertility  of  in* 
vention,  vigorous  sense,  brilliant  &ncy,  and  versatile  humour. 
Hiii  understanding  was  quick  and  penetrating^  his  imagination^ 
lively  j  his  memory  retentive }  and,  his  humour  original.  In  the 
course  of  his  literary  career  he  had  written  variously  and  much,. 
His  writings  must  be  allowed  as  proofs  of  a  versatility,  as  well  as 
fecundity  of  talents,  not  to  be  disputed,  and  perhaps  seldom  or 
never  exceeded  by  Jiny  writer  in  the  same  period  of  years. 

**  In  extent  and  variety  of  science  and  erudition  he  has  been 
surpassed  by  many ;  but  he  shews  in  his  compositions,  that  he  was- 
intimately  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  had 
studied  with  success  the  various  branches  of  modem  learning. 
He  had  an  extensive  knowledge,  not  only  of  physic  and  the  arts 
and  sciences,  but  in  moral  and  political  philosophy,  in  ancient  and 
modern  history,  in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Europe,  and,  in  the, 
constitution  and  government  of  his  own  country. 

**  But,  the  principal  subject  of  his  deliberate  enquiry  was  the 
human  character ;  and,  in  his  literary  process,  the  representation 
of  life  and  manners  was  his  princifMBil  object.  Man  he  surveyed 
with  the  most  accurate  observation.  His  understanding  acute 
and  vigorous,  was  well  fitted  for  diving  into  the  human  mindj  he 
had  a  strong  sense  of  impropriety,  and  a  nice  'discernment,  both 
of  natural  and  moral  beauty  and  deformity.  His  humour,  lively 
and  versatile,  could  paint  justly  and  agreeably  what  he  saw  in  ab- 
surd or  ludicrous  aspects.  He  possessed  a  rapid  and  clear  concep- 
tioil,  with  an  animated,  unaffected,  and  graceful  style. 

'^  With  much  simplicity,  he  has  much  purity,  and,  is  at  the. 
same  time  both  forcible  and  copious.  His  observations  on  life, 
^are  commonly  just,  strong,  and  comprehensive;  and,  liis  reason- 
ing generally  sound  and  conclusive.  His  perceptions  of  beauty' 
and  defi^rmity  are  vivid  and  distinct,  his  feelings  ardent,  his  taste 
correct.  His  satire  is  prompt  and  natural,  yet  keen  and  manly. 
His  humour,  though  lively  and  pungent,  is  not  perhaps  eiiual  in 
strength  and  elegance  to  that  of  Congreve  and  Swift.  In  chastity 
and  elegance  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Addison,  but  equal  in  purity 
App.  Cbit.  Rby.  Vol,  I.  Junf,  1815.  4  R 
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aad  moral  tendency  to  that  of  his  contemporary  Fielding.  It  id 
poignant^  sprightly,  variegatied>  and  founded  in  truth;  it  sttoceBS- 
fiiUy  exposes  hypocrisy,  impropriety,  and  such  vices  as  are  obje^ta 
of  ridicsile.  To  trace  the  latent  sources  of  human  actions,  and  to 
derekvpe  the  Tarious  incongruities  of  conduct  arising  firom  them, 
was  the  favourite  beat  of  his  mind ;  and,  in  describing  objects  of 
this  kind,  whether  in  the  way  of  fabulous  narration,  or  dramatic 
oomposition,  he  is  so  peculiarly  happy,  that  as  a  natural  and  hu* 
mourous  painter  of  life  and  manners,  he  has  reflected  the  highest 
honour  on  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  must  even  be  considered 
by  his  country  among  the  first  of  her  sons  in  literary  reputation/* 

.  To  conclude — ^Duringa  residence  in  Italy,  Sftiollfet  pub-- 

lished,  in  1771^  l»is  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker,  in  three 

volumes  12mo;  in  which,  under  the  character  of  Matthew 

Bramble,  whimsically  fretful  and  misanthropic,  he  humour- 

,  ously  represented  his  own  failings. 

This  was  his  last  publication.  A  life  of  labour,  of  honour- 
able industry,  and  of  many  difficulties  and  disappointments 
was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  He  lingered  through  the 
summer,  durii^  which  his  strength  gradually  failed  him;  but 
he  retained  his  lively  humour,  his  fortitude,  and  his  com- 
posure to  the  last.  He  died  on  the  21  st  of  October,  1771* 
in  the  51st  year  of  his  age.  A  plain  monument  is  erected  to 
his  memoiy  by  his  disconsolate  widow,  on  which  an  admirable 
inscription,  by  his  friend  Dr.  Armstrong,  is  modestly  engraven, 


HISTRIONIC    SKETCHES. 


Art.  II.— KEMBLE  AND  TALlVfA. 

These  gentlemen  we  understand  to  hav^  been  contem- 
poraiy  students  at  the  Jesuists  College;  and,  to  the  en- 
lightened instruetions  of  that,  then,  pre-eminent  academy, 
they  stand  indebted  for  the  superiority  of  their  classical  en- 
dowments. 

In  their  riper  years,  whatever  else  the  wishes  of  their  friends^ 
each  appears  to  have  been  devoted  by  taste  to  the  attainment, 
and  by  assiduity  to  the  perfection  of,  the  dramatic  art*     And 

Jet,  nature  has  very  partially  assisted  their  ambition.  Mn 
temble's  person  is  noble — ^M.  Talma's  is  almost  diminutive ; 
but  each  presents  us  with  a  bust^  so  truly  Roman,  that  it  might 
serve  a  stntoary  for  a  model. 
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Talioa's  features  are  rig^y  marked;  but  1ms  eyes  arp  ap 
quick^  and'  so  piercing,  tkat  the;  diffuse  Taifej^y,  and  appa^ 
rent  flexibility,  throughout  his  countenance^  Kemble's  ani* 
inated  feajtures  are  exclusively  adapted  to  a  delineation  of  aU  the 
loftier  passions  of  the  soul.  Talma's  voice  is  rieh>  even  melli- 
fluous^ yet  it  is  susceptible  of  all  that  heroic  ciimai^,  i^^hich  Ibe 
poetry  of  Voltaire  exacts  from  the  declaimer.  Kemble's  voice 
is,  altogether,  unmusical;  still,  ft  is  so  obedient  to  his  art,  that 
it  electrifies  in  Cariolanus,  and  subdues  in  iCato. 

Iti  the  former  character,  we  never  bdaold  Kemble.  It  is  the 
SPIRIT  of  the  proud,  inflexible,  imperious  Hera  of  Coridi  thai 
commands  ouar  adniration. 

In  Catoy  we  see  all  the  milder  passions  of  Ihe  human  heart 
apresaed  in  chaste  declamation,  exclusively,  die  province  of  a 
schokuc  and  a  gentleman. 

Shakespeare,  in  his  poetry,'  pursues  gradatioM  of  fetliiig; 
adad,  thie  sublimity  of  his  pathos  is  exiquisitely  shaded  by  deli- 
cacy and  grace.  Voltaire,  on  the  contrary,  istmpetuoua;  his 
delineations  of  the  human  mind  are  conceived  with  gigantic 
vigour:  they  are  imperative,-i-never  inainnyling.  But,*  in  one 
essential  excellence,  the  genius  of  these  two  great  actors  albsi- 
mUates.  We  mean,  in  what  is  termed  the  bye«ptay  of  the 
pieoe. 

Tahna,  released  from  the  fetters  of  fak  author,  is  eloquent 
in  silence.  He  unfUds  his  natora)  sensibiliky :  he  freely,  dis- 
plays a  masterly  acquaintance  with  the  minutest  aiedions  of 
tie  heart.  To  substaiitiBlie  Kemble'a  perfrction  on  this  hekl, 
we  wiH  metely  direct  our  reader's  attention  to  his  Cato,  when ' 
the  approachmg  bier,  announced  by  muffled  drums,  advances 
watli  the  dead  body  of  hisson. 

Here  Mr.  Kemble  surpasses  aQ  expectation.  To  his  obedi- 
ent features,  he  communicates  the  stecner  virtue  of  the  Roman 
father;  but,  during  the  solemn  pause  of.  the  procession,  while 
Stoicism  isfimdy  stamped*  on  hia  expressive  countenance,, we 
discover  the  inward  workings  of  a  parent's  sorrows.  Hia  bosdm . 
heaves  with  repressed,  yet  violent  emotion.  Every  sinew  of 
his  bare  neck  swefls  almost  to  bussting — the  conflict  is  ago*, 
niztog — he  is  nearly  suflbcated  by  nature^  .  till,  at  leBgd>,  fh^ 
Roman  triumphs;  and,  with  an  air  of  exuftatioD,  turning  to 
view  the  corse,  Cato  exclaina  :  <^  Thanks  to  the  god%  my  boy 
has  done  his  duty  !'^  .    V 

Tadma,  however,  is  the  idol  of  the  Freodi  stage;  and  we 
have  seen  Kemble,  lately,  in  his  best  cbanicters  at  almost  empty 
benches.  The  French  arc  said  to  be  light,  poeiile,  and  fufttas- 
tic,  in  all^thehr  punuits.    What  shall  we  say  of  the  £i%lish,. 
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who  run  after  every  triiffing  gewgaw,  with  as  much  eagerness^ 
as'  Peter  Pindar  tells  us  Sir  Joseph  Banks  pursued  the  '' Em- 
peror of  Morocco." 

,  Popinjays  !—who^  for  the  capricious  indulgence  rf  an  e- 
phemeral  novelty,  with  their  eyes  wide  open,  relinquish  cvciy 
pretension  to  truth,  taste,  judgment,  or  feeling ! 


Art.  IU.— MR.  KEAN. 

Wb  speak  of  this  popular  performer  alone.  Fashion  has 
placed  him  on  an  emmence,  from  which  he  is  taught  to  look 
down  on  his  contemporaries,  and  to  ^mile  contemptuously  on 
all  who  anogantly  aspire  to  rival  hi^  supremacy.  We  do  not 
say  this,  in  msrespect  to  Mr.  Kean;  it  is  not  his  fault:  lethim^ 
however,  remember,  thathe  who  is  suddenly  exalted  bycapriccj ' 
m^,  as  suddenly,  fiedl— even  beneath  his  own  level. 

That  Mr.  Kean  possesses  an  active,  untutored  genius,  we 
are  desirous  to  admit ;  but,  we  deny  that  he  possesses  judg- 
ment to  model  its  course.  His  great  forte  is  ori^nality;  and, 
originality  of  conception,  united  with  grandeur  of  action,  are 
powerful  theatrical  attributes.  But  to  what  object  is  this  ta* 
lent  directed?  To  new  readings  of  Shakespeare,  by  a  very 
young  man,  whose  life,  like  that  of  Silvester  Daggerwood,  has 
been  devoted  to  the  enaction  of  every  species  of  dramatic  mum- 
mery, from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Harlequin,  in  a  petty  pro- 
vincial theatre. 

Persons  accustomed  to  look  through  false  optics,  and  flattered 
in  their  deIttsion,seldom  like  to  peep  into  the  mirror  of  truth. 
We  do  not,  now^  hold  it  up  '^  to  wound,  but  to  amend.'' 

Not  to  be  diffose  in  our  retrospect,  we  wiQ  select  Ganick 
from  the  old  school,  and  enquire  what  were  his  deficiencies  in 
the  reading  of  Shakespeare.  Dramatic  critics  tell  us,  he  was 
a  scholar,  a  wit,  a  gentleman ;  and  so  peculiarly  gifted  by  na- 
ture, that  ho  was,  equally,  the  chaste  representative  of  tragedy 
and  of  comedy. 

May  we  not  therefore  presume  he  could  read  Shakespeare  as 
well  as  Mr.  Kean  ?  We  will  put  the  latter  to  the  test. 

We  well  remember  being  half  killed,  in  crowding  to  the  third 
TGw  of  the  pit,  on  Mr.  Kcan's  debut  in  Hamlet.  It  was  the 
first  time  we  had  seen  him  |  and  the  impresssion,  at  his  appear- 
ance, %iras  indeed  unfijivourable.  His  approach  was  not  marked 
widithe  deep-toned  melancholy  of  the  Danish  prince^  but, 
with  an  air  of  shrewd  suspicion,  which  the  vivid  gluices  of  liis 
inquisilive  eyes  proclaimed  to  be  the  ruling  action  of  his  mind. 
But  this  novelty  wassoOn  loi^tin  others  equally  absurd;  till,  in 
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Bis  scene  with  Ophelia^  where  he  rudely  desires  her  to  retire  to^ 
a  hunnety^  he  suddenly  arrested  his  hurried  exit*,  and^  in  a  so* 
lemn  pace^  returned  to  kiss  the  lady's  hand. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  pealing  applause  .that  almost 
without  ceasing  thundered  through  the  house.  It  now  vi- 
brates on  oar  ears.^  What  shall  we  say?  In  candour  \te  will  ad- 
mit, that  the  treatment  Ophelia  receives  in  this  scene,  from 
Hamlet,  is  always  repulsiye  to  our  finer  feelings;  but  we  went 
to  see  the  illustration  of  Shakespeare's  text :  and  the  propriety  of 
this,  as  it  were  unpremeditated  tenderness,  is  contradicted  by  the 
subsMuent  speech  from  the  king,  on  quitting  his  concealmetit 
with  Polonius.* 

If,  therefore,  this  new  reading  were  agreeable,  it  was  evidently 
unciassical;  We  will  not  ^eak  of  the  person  and  accomplish- 
ments attributed  by  our. immortal  jioet  to  his  Hamlet;  for  Mr. 
Kean's  physical  deficiencies  are  nottheobjeds  of  our  criticism: 
but  we  will  say,  that  all  the  sublime  soliloquies  in  Hamlet,  re- 
quire the  polished  declamation  of  a  scholar;  and,  that  a  prince 
should  always  bear  the  outward  and  visible  characteristics  of  a 
gentleman.  In  this  reasonable  expectation,  however,  we  were 
n^uch  disappointed,  particularly  in  the  grave-scene, 

Mr.  Kean's'fencmg  has  been  loudly  applauded.  But  we 
were  taught  by  the  late  Angelo,  that  safety  ought  never  to  be 
sacrificed  to  grace;  and  Mr.  Kean's  attitudes  constantly  ex- 
posed him  to  danger — ;his  allongetnent  is  much  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  recovery.     But,  then,  he  dies  so  admirably !  — Granted* 

In  Richard,  Mr.  Kean  ha$  a  more  natural  scope  for  bis  abi- 
lities. His  countenance  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  great  va- 
riety, and  his  eyes  are  irresistible.  Tlie  meaner  passions  of' 
human  nature  are  best  suited  to  hi^  talents.  His  hypocrisy  is 
admunble ;  but,  when  Richard  is  divested  of  all  art,  and  appears 
towards,  the  close  of  the  play  in  his  natural  character — tlic 
brave,  lofty,  and  desperate  tyrant,  is  lost  in  insignificance.  Mr. 
Kean  has  no  skill  in  dignity.    ? 

In  lago,  he  is  too  much  the  barefaced  villain.  Even  tlie  ' 
confiding,  generous,  noble  minded  Othello,  must  have  been 
wrought  into  suspicion  by  perfidy  so  glaring.  In  Othello,  lie 
wants  every  attraction.  The  magnanimous  Moor  displays  bis 
virtues  in  grandeur.  The  beautiful  Desdemona,  full  of  her  sex's 
softness,  yet  capable  of  fortitude,  could  never  have  fallen  in  love 
with  such  a  black  man  as  Mr.  Kean. 


^01^.  '*  Love  '.—his  aiFections  do  not  that  way  tend ; 
For  ^vbat  he  spake,  tho'  it  lack'd  form  a  htllej 
Was  noi  lik«  madBc«s— " 
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On  Macbeth  we  shall  be  silent;  it  b  an  eSbrt  of  temerity 
whicb^  we  presume^  nothing  but  hUnd  popularity  conld  ever  in- 
duce Mr.  Kean  to  attempt;  but  of  Borneo  wewillsay  &£ew 
words. 

We  are  told  in  panegyrics,  laboured  through  whole  coloiiutt 
of  the  daily  press,  that  in  this  character  Mr.  Kean  suxpsosed 
himself.  He  gave  new  beauties  to  bis  Roioieo^-ke  was^  for- 
sooth^ a  heroic  lover. 

Monstrous  idolatry!  Romeo— the  pretty,  whining,  ramantir, 
love-sick  Romeo — a  heroic  lover!  ^^O,  tell  it  not  in  Gath; 
nor  pubUsh  it  in  the  streets  of  Askalon !''  These  are^  iudeed^ 
new  readings  with  a  vengeance! 

Luke  is^  unquestk>nahly,  Mr.  Keaa's  bestperformaace.  liM 
the  M'Sycophant  of  Cooke,  k  seems  to  be  altc^ether  lus  own* 
In  that  character,  ha  may  be  tame  with  servility,  and  impe- 
rious without  nobility — No  one  will  even  ask  him  to  look  Kke  a 
gentleman. 


AaT.  IV.— MRS.  SIDDONS  AND  MISS  ONEItl^ 

Wb  do  not  class  these  huiies  in  obedience  to  our  own  judg- 
ment; but,  in  compliment  to  the  host  of  critics  who  have 
made  it,  didly,  feshionable  so  to  do*  We  are  not,  thank  God! 
so  destitute  of  common  sense,  as  to  con^pare  a  young  novice, 
whatever  her  promise,  with  a  retired  actress  inimitable  through- 
out along  series  of  dramatic  excellence.  But,  mdependendy  of 
this  consideration,  we  would  not  do  it,  because,  no  two  human 
beings,  appearing  in  the  same  chamcters,  can  possibly  display 
moredistinct  talents. 

Mrs.  Siddons  possesses  a  mind  which  "towers  above  her 
sex."  She  is  the  personification  of  nature — not  with  its  ordi- 
nary attributes— but,  arrayed  in  alt  the  loftier  energies  and 
commanding  passions.  Her's,  is  not  simplicity  ornamenting 
the  witchery  of  youth  and  loveliness;  but,  it  is  a  majestic  for- 
titude of  the  mind,  swaying  a  despotic  sceptre  over  the  tributary 
feelings.  A  twin  mould  formed  her  brother  for  Coriolanus, 
and  herself  for  Constance,  Lady  Macbieth,  and  Queen  Katha- 
rine. 

Never,  we  trust,  will  the  good  sense  of  Miss  O'NeilT,  wil- 
lingly, tempt  her  to  these  scenes.  She  is  mild  without  insipi- 
dity; gentle,  yet  dignified :  full  of  overflowing  tenderness,  yet 
full  of  captivating  modesty.  With  her,  the  ardour  of  a  vrife*s 
embrace  is  more  fervent  than  we  have  ever  wittf essed  on  the 
stage ;  but  it  is  so  chaste--^o  purely  the  divine  impulse  of  con- 
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jugal  tenderness,  predominating  in  every  fibre  of  her  heart,  and 
flowing  in  every  feature  of  her  face,  that  the  most  sentimental 
prude  may  gaze— admire — applaud ! 

In  IsdbeUa,  memory  so  chi^  to  the  unfading  triumphs  of 
Mrs.  Siddons^  we  almost  shrank  iirom  the  indulgence  of  a  hope, 
that  the  character  could  be  revived  with  any  pretension  to  suc- 
cess. Yet'— it  has  beenrevived;  and  in  a  way  that  must,  also, 
leave  its  indelible  impression. 

•  Miss  O'Neill's  superiority  is  confined  to  two  scenes.  That, 
in  Whifch  she  kneels  to  implore  protection  for  her'boy,  from  his 
ilnnatural  paternal  grandfother — ^Heavens !  what  a  picture  she 
exhibits  of  maternal  worth ! — And,  that  in  which  she  fully  re- 
c<^;nizes  Biron ;  when  in  the  frenzy  of  her  joy  she  forgets,  for 
the  moment,  that  she  has  a  second  husband. 

But,  in  her  address  to  the  ring,  where  Mrs.  Siddons  was  ac- 
customed to  paralyze — ^where  she  aroused  insensibility,  and 
dimmed  the  vision  of  her  agonized  audience.  Miss  O'Neill  re- 
strains her  pas»ons  within  their  native  bounds ;  and,  by  not 
presuming,  charmed! 

•  Isabella^  Jiowever,  is  not  an  ordinary  woman.  We  turn  to 
Mrs.  Beverly :  and,  in  so  doing,  we  will  make  one  or  two  pre- 
fatory observations.  ^  ' 

There  are  certain  delusio'ns  in.  the  scenic  art,  so  operative  in 
their  magic,  that  sober  judgment  yields,  for  the  evening,  to 
their  potent  influence.  Of  this  description,  was  the  Lady  Tea- 
ale  of  Miss  Farren.  It  was  impossible  to  gaze  on  her  highly 
finished  drawing  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  without  foivetting  her 
ladyship  was  a  mere  rustic  beauty,  just  transplantea  from  ob- 
scurity into  the  regions  of  haut-ton.  Her  graceful  manners, 
and  accomplished  smile,  threw  an  oblivion  over  the  country 
Miss,  who^e  elegant  amusements  had  been  confined  to  ^^  a  game 
at  put  with  the  curate-— combing  her  aunt  Deborah's  lap  dog-^ 
and  drawing  patterns  for  ruffles  she  had  not  materials  to  make 
up.*' 

When  Mrs.  Dickons,  in  the  Beggar's  Opera,  electrifies  her 
audience  with  a  brilliant  display  of  contending  science  and  exe- 
'  cution,  wc  forget  the  simple  ballad  that  Gay  destined  for  a  jai- 
lor's daughter.  And>  when  Mrs.  Siddons  gave  heroism  to  the 
character  of  the  unassuming  Mrs.  Beverly,  she  invariably 
cheated  us  of  every  effort  at  criticism. 

But,  who  is  the  Mrs.  Beverly  of  Miss  O'Neill  ?  She  is  the 

pxemplary  wife  drawn  by  the  author ;  and  nature  has  peculiarly 

"  enriched  Miss  O'Neill  with  talents  for  the  delicate  representa* 

tion.     II  or  voice,  in  its  lower  tones,  is  as  clear  and  distinct  as 

that  of  Mrs.  Siddons;  but,  it  is  deficient  in  that  lady's^epth 
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and  boundless  capacity.    HappQy^  the  latter  endowment  is  not 
e89ent]al  to  Mrs-  Beverly, 

Miss  O'Neiirs  countenance  is  beautiful;  and  susceptible 
only  of  the  passions  of  love  and  grief-*-butjthen^  Mrs.  Beverly's 
attractions  are  wholly  independent  of  the  fire  of  Mrs.  Siddon's 
eye,  the  grandeur  of  her  disdmn,  or  the  heart-rending  rariation& 
of  her  authoritative  features.  Mrs.'  Siddon's  tyrannized  over  our 
passions — Miss  O'Neill  simply  steals  our  hearts. 

W^  could  linger  with  enthusiasm  on  every  seene  of  this  play. 
At  the  opening}  we  behold  a  female  characterized  by  all  the 
softer  sdlurements  of  her  sex.  A  young,  lovely,  and  ill-fated 
wife,  bred  in  accompUfihment,  nurtured  in  affluence,  and  fami- 
liar with  all  the  elegancies  of  life,  yet  self  divested  of  the  pa- 
geantries of  distinction,  and  clad  in  a  humility  proportioned  to 
her  fallen  fortunes.  Proud^  only,  in  her  firmly  rooted  attach- 
ment to  a  desperate  husband,  she  clotheis  her  lovely  counte- 
nance in  smiles;  and,  with  persuasive  vivacity,  advocates  that 
beloved  husband's  cause  with  his  offended  aster.  The  sweet-* 
ness  of  her  voice,  the  elegance  of  her  maners,  and  the  ensem-* 
ble  of  her  lady-like  appearance  are,  in  themselves,  enough  to 
cimtivate  the  most  f&stidious ;  but,-  when  a  chastened  taste; 
refined  judgment,  and  exquisite  sensibility,  combine,  with  thes^. 
minor  accomplishments,  to  stamp  unvarying  excellence  thvoughr 
out  her  arduous  stmggles,  adnuration  yields  to  perfect  wonder. 
'  MissO'Neill's  affections  are  boundless;  andher  ffriefismarkr 
ed  by  tears  and  sobs  that  spring  from  the  heart,  giving  to  this 
interesting  detail  of  domestic  woe,  a  momentary  reality  never 
before  so  forcibly  acknowledged.  All  her  dying  scenes  are 
overwhelming.  Her  hysteric  luugh  and  her  sufibcating  convul- 
sions adroitof  no  description*— they  wholly  subdue  the  audience. 


Art.  v.— MRS.  DAVISON  AND  MISS  WALSTEIN. 

Mrs.  Davison,  when  Miss  Duncan,  made  her  debut  on  the 
London  boards,  at  a  moment  very  unfavourable  to  her  real  pre-. 
tensions.  The  charm  of  novelty  had  scarcely  marked  her  ap- 
pearance, ere  the  Roscious-mauia  swept  away  all  attraction 
save  its  own.  When  the  public  recovered  their  senses,  Misi^ 
Duncan,  therefore,  was  a  veteran  performer. 

We  da  not  propose  to  attach  any  very  superior  excellence  to 
this  lady's  performance;  but  we  take  delight  in  doing  justice  to 
the  talents  she  unquestionably  possesses.  These  consist  in  a 
compoimd  of  the  fine  lady  and  the  romp.  We  have  sat,  with 
great  pleasure^  to  see  her  in  characters  peculiar  to  Miss  Farren^ 
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'  And,  in  others^  peculiar  to  Mrs.  Jordan :  and  altliough  she  does 
not  reach  the  merits  ot  either,  she  ever  commands  attention, 
and  ensures  applause.  .  We  know  not  why,  but  the  managers 
db  not  always  place  this  lady  to  advantage.  We  have  seen  Tier, 
however,  in  Letitia  Hardy,  which  we  think  her  element* 

In  this  character  we  propose  to  speak  of  Miss  Walsteiu.  'It  is 
a  great  misifortunc  to  any  debutante,  to  come  before  a  I^ndoii 
audience  with  a  flattered  reputation.  Miss  Walsteiii  has  long 
teigned  Lady  Paramount  on  the  DubKn  stage,  and  probably 
fexpected  equal  admiration  here.      But  she  has  been  disap- 

Sointed.  We  saw  her  first  in  Letitia  Hardy,  and 'considered 
er  countenance  better  adapted  to  tragedy  than  to  cdmedy. 
She  wants  youth  in  this  character;  but  Mrs.  Jordan  has  taught 
m  not  to  consider  that  a  legitimate  qualification.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, confine  ourselves  to  acting. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  hoyden  scene  srhould'  be  charac- 
terized by  an  apparent  naivetd — ^a  rustic  simplicity — occasion- 
ally enlivened  by  flashes  of  native  sensibility.  t)dricourt  tells 
us  "  of  thefireof  theideot's  eyes."  This  Miss  Walstein  has 
mistaken.  Her  volubility  is  coarse;  her  vivacity,  boisterous; 
and  her  country  wnt,  vulgar.     •  " 

.  At  the  masquerade,  where  the  travelled  Doricourt  is  enslaved 
by  the  personal  graces,  poignant  wit,  and  eloquent  accomplish^ 
ments,  of  a  mitsk,  we  expect  to  ske  tliose  captivations  which 
he  so  rapturously  describes. 

Again,  Miss  Walstein  is  mistaken.  Her  talents  an'd  manners 
are  decidedly  above  mediocrity ;  but  the  latter  are  displayed  in 
studied  attitude,  instead  of  intuitive  grace. 

Wlien  dressed  for  conquest,  her  figure  appeared  to  advantage : 
but  we  cannot  be  stUi^fied  with  artificial  allurement, .  when  we 
look  for  po^tive  fascination.  She  wanted  sentiment  in  describ- 
ing wliat  she  would  be  to  the  man  of  her  heart;  and,  at  the 
mritipal  moment  of  removing  her  mask,  she  <Ud  not  evince  that 
fluttering  sensibility  which  ought  to  be  inseparable  ifrom  the 
.most  mom^tous  action  of  Miss  Hardy's  life,  We  .pen  .this 
critique  with  reluctance,  a3  we  think  Miss  Waktein  will  always 
be  a  respectable  actress,  provided  she  do  not  attempt  to.cUmb 
toohigh.  Sh^  has  sinice  been  more  successful  in  Jane  Shore,  and 
;We  congratulate  her. with  sincerity. 

.    We  cannot  close  tliis  article,  without  noticing  Mrs.  Davison's 
Juliana*.    EUiston  and  herself  are  worthy  each  other  ini  the 

Honey  Moon. 
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abt.  vl— young  and  RAS. 

A3  we  name  fiiese  gentlemen  more  in  the  wi^  of  req>ect^ 
than  of  criticism^  our  remarks  wiD  be  brief. 

Mr.  Toung  and  Mr.  Rae  closed  fhdr  juvenile  studies  mth 
fhe  well  earned  reputation  of  scholars.  Indeed^  so  liberal  were 
their  classical  attainments,  either  might  have,  iionouxiriiljr^ 
adventured  a  candidate  for  fame  and  fortune  In  any  cf  oin  learn* 
ed  professicms.  But  taste  directed  their  views  to  a  career  less 
emmentiv  d^ssed^  although  certainly  not  less  arduoos. 

Mr.  Young,  hy  a  steady  pursuit  of  dramatic  laurels^  kas  long 
been  a  rising  favourite  with  thejudicious  amateun^  In  Casans 
he  is  the  noUe  rival  of  Kemble's  Brutus :  each  Is  a  diade  to  die 
others  merit;  and  justice  almost  poises  the  scale  between  the 
fiery  and  the  philosophic  Roman. 

Mr.  Rae  has  been  far  less  fortunate,  yet  equally  emulative. 
His  genius,  we  admit,  was  permitted  to  dbwn  at  Dnny 
L^uie;  and  his  Hamlet,  his  Othello,  his  Jafiiei^  his  RomeO| 
deserve^y  excited  .general  applause  in  a  delighted  audifncaB> 
But  his  sun  had  not  weH  risen  In  the  theatric  "^ — '~^ — 


when  it  was  adventitiously  eclipsed.  A  comst  appeared!— 4he 
managers  hailed  this  jnew  luminary;  and^  in  the  zeal  of  their 
subsequent  worship,  they  have  forgotten,  that— 

*'  Not  all  that  tempts  the  wondering  eyes» 
And  heedless  hearts^  is  lawful  prize— 
Nor  aH  that  glisters — ^goldl*" 

Tims,  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Rae  acftnally  Uoofmed  and  pershed 
withihe  littfelioiir  that  had  fostered  tiiemi 

We  tto  longcriMdnId  him  in  those  4;^hmcters  whMi  arepe- 
culiar  to  Us  taleals.  l^wttiageiaiioloiigeriappieartoappre- 
ddte  his  worth;  andihe  seemsdoomed  tobethe^diAim  ofpo- 
|ndar  in&laiation. 

Letit^  however,  be  remembet^,  thattswory  liberal  and  caadM 
critic  wiU|)errist  tonatndain,  thtft  Mr.  Rue  possesses  pioetasle, 
aonnd  juc^ment,  and  correct  ^eHvery,  omameiilKd  hf  a  good 
fwcsoa,  appnq»iate4K;iaon,jnd  goMtleiXHuriy  dmortment.  vf^tt 
these  advantages,  he  is  gifted  for  thepenontftKHi  ^  Romeo ;  in 
whschdmacfterfaeis  unrivalled  by  ms  <Acnn|ye<<rs,  evenlliotigh 
he  do  not^  widi  coldly  ttedianical  calculation^  ^^meomm  oa^ 
his  grave*'  like  any  dty  undertaker. 
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Sheriff's  Coubt^  Bedford  Street^  DscBMsn  tO^  1814. 

The  Eatl  qfR^ebmy,  tw  Sir  if.  MiUinay. 

Wb  dp  oot  select  tUis  cause  as  a  celebrated  law  decision^  h\\\ 
as  a  celebrated  record  of  lugb-bom  depravity.  Not,  i^ain^ 
because  %  is  a  crim*  coiv.  action;  for  adultery  is  too  fashionably 
pieV^jat  to  give  it  importance  as  a  vice :  but  because  this 
action  is  strongly  marked  witk  'more  than  ordinary  atrocity. 
The  adultress  was  sister  to  the  defendant's  lately  deceaiied 
wife. 

The  plaintiff^  a  nobleman  of  ancient  creation,  in  the  north* 
em  part  of  the  kingdom,  marriedf  in  the  year  1808,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  B.  Bouverie;  a  lady  of  the  most  exquisite 
beaut^f  and  accomplishments,  and  scarcely  in  her  eighteenth 
year. 

My  Lord  andLadyRoseberry  lived  together  in  perfect  harmony. 
Theii  union  was  blest  with  four  children- — ^two  sons  and  two 
daughters;  and  her  Ladyship's  conduct  was  that  ofanexemnlary 
wife  and  mother,  until  seduced  from  tbe  paths  of  rectitude  by 
Sir  Hennr  Mildmay. 

It  would  appear,  that  the  relationship  by  marrifige,  b^  unit- 
ing tlie  two  femilies  in  the  strictest  bonds  of  friendship,  had 
peculiarly  given  to  Sir  Henry  and  to  Lady  Roseberry  those  op-r 
portunities  which  they  so  fatally  employed  to  the  destruction  of 
their  own  honouTi  and  the  eternal  peace  of  mind  of  thei  too 
confiding,  honourable  Ixnrd  Roseberry. 

Public  curiosity  has  been  so  much  excited  by  tliis  discover^^ 
that  we  should  deem  it  intrusive  to  e^ter  into  a  minutiae  of  detail. 
Suffice  it  to  $ay>  thatl^y  Roseberry,  now  only  twenty-fou];years 
of  age,  had  not  beon  educated  according  to  the  fashionable' 
system  of  voluptuous  accomplishment;  but  was  reared  by  ^ 
father^  more  distinguishable  for  the  possession  of  every  virtue 
that  can  elevate  and  adorn  human  nature,  than  for  his  high  de- 
scent. Sir  Henry  is  not  more  thaq  twenty^^seveo  years  of  age^ 
and  made  his  visits  through  a  window  to  the  lady's  bedchamber, 
where  he  was  eventually  detected  by  Mr,  Primrose,  in  the  garb 
of  a  common  sailor,  with  his  beard  unshaven,  in  this  base 
disguise  he  was  dismissed  by  the  way  he  had  entered. 

On  ^  the  dfefence,  Mr.  Brougham,  with  grejit  eloquence,  de- 
plored^the  melaocholy  event  which  oocupiQa  the  attention  qf  the 
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court,  forbearing  to  glance  the  slightest  imputation  on  the 
truly  honourable  character  of  my  Lord  Rosebary.  The  letters 
that  passed  between  the  guilty  parties  were  not  only  romantic, 
but  amorous  beyond  the  bounds  of  delicacy.  The  disgraced 
pair  now  cohabit  in  France, 

From  this  brief  statement  we  will  draw  a  few  reflections  on 
adultery.  It  is  a  crime  which  in  its  commission  ^i&plays  a  va^ 
riety  of -shades.  Some  well-bred  husbands  will  not  sek  the 
vices  of  their  wives ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  infamy  is  noto- 
rious, that  my  lady  entertains  her  cecisbco,  and  that  my  lord 
.ke^ps  his  Opera  dancer,  yet  the  fashionable  world  'is  not  so 
prudish  as  to  brand  th^  wife  with  di$horiciur,  when  the  husband 
iappears  to  approve  her'  conduct.  This  is  the  delicacy  of 
refined  principles,  and  an  amiable  proof  of  highly  pdlished 
manners. 

These  accommodating  Iiautontlades  do  not  mterfere  with  each 
others  pleasures.  They  politely  live  together  in  the  samehouse^ 
eat  at  the  same  table,  and  are  patterns  of  conjugal  felicity, 

*^  Nothing,"  says  Joseph  Surface,  '^makes  a  lady  so  indiffer- 
ent to  the  opinions  of  others,  as  a  consciousness  of  virtue."  One 
little  faux-pas,  on  the  other  hand,  will  make  lier  so  sensitive  in 
appearances,  that  her  amours  often  continue  unexposed  even 
to  her  family.  But  as  repeated  security'  will  sometimes  lull 
caution  to  a  momentary  sleep,  and  notwithstanding  detection 
follow,  what  is  the  result?  One  species  of  man  of  honour  re- 
sorts to  the  courts,  and  receives  his  damage's,  in  full  compeuT 
sat  ion  of  a  worthless  wife.  It  is  a  nine  days  wonder  ?  If  a  duel 
be  the  consequence,  no  matter — the  recollection  is  soon  lost  in 
s  some  other  novelty. 

A  divorce  obtained,  soifietimes  the  guilty  parties  intermarry: 
the  adujtress  is  made  an  honest  woman:  she  is  restored  to  so- 
ciety. What,  if  a  lady  desert  a  young  family  of  beautiful  chil- 
vdrr^n !  will  her  second  marriage  hill  to  peace  the  pangs  of  out- 
raged nature  ?  Yes — ambition  will  calm  these  uninvited  whis- 
perings, when  her  infamy  has  elevated  her  to  the  rank  of  a 
Countess;  and,  still , more  so,  when  it  creates  her  a  Duchess. 
On  the  {)as$ing  of  the  divorce  bill,  the  exalted  wanton  goes  to 
church — ruot  in  the  penance  of  a  white  she^t,  but  in  the  magni- 
ficence of  a  French  lace  robe,  attended  by  bridemaids,  dis- 
playing, like  herself,  the  emblems  of  purity  around  their  out- 
ward persons :  while,  in  that  sacred  edifice,  before  the  altar,  and 
in  the  presence  of  her  offended  (JoD,  the  unblushing  adultress 
DARBs,  with  perjured  lips,  to  breath?  new  vows  from  a  sullied 
apd  a  cornipted  hes^'t ! 

That  a  Cquntess,  or  a  Duchess,  may  chahcc  to  feel  the  sting 
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of  theise  remarks,  we  do  deplore — ^but  example  does  not  ctngi* 
pate  with  us:  we  borrow  it  from  others. 

From  these  right  honourable  sinners,  we  will  turn  to  another 
species  of  husband:  previously,  however,  let  us  consider  mar- 
riage both  as  a  divine  and  human  institution. 

Marriage,  fhe  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Almighty,  is  ^  cove^ 
nant  pledged  at  the  altar,  by  which  the  hOman  race  is  increased 
iind  multiplied,  and  the  casualties  and  infirmities  of  humanity 
are'sdothed  by  the  endearing  ties  of  reciprocal  afiection.  In  its 
citft  acceptation  it  is  the  bond  of  society.  It  is  a  moral  union 
of  the  se^es,  by  which  domestic  felicity  is  insured,  and  worldly 
W€%itth  is  hctnded  down  uninterruptedly  to  posterity. 

In  civilized  states  it'ii^  the  reward  of  virtuous  love,  and  gives 
a  chastened  rapture  to  purified  desire.  With  the  softer  sex  it 
unfolds  the  noblest  energies  of  the  human  mind  in  the  progres^^^^ 
stve  duties  of  daughter,  wife,  and  mother.  To  man,  it  is  the 
cheering  solace  of 'his  labours.  His  avocations  in  an  active 
profession  fulfilled,  the  fatigues  of  the  day  are  forgotten  in  the 
charms  of  his  domestic  fire-side.  His  wife  is  his  treasure— «his 
children  his  joy.  They  form  a  family  compact  within  them- 
selves, in  which  each  ha^  an  allotted  part.  The  harmony  thus 
preserved  is  beautiful.  Reared  in  virtuous  principles,  they  feel 
their  dependence  on  their  Maker.  Religion  mingles  with  their 
enjoyments.  Iji  prosperity,  they  are  grateful  for  the  blessings 
they  possess;  In  adversity  they  are  resigned,  and  bow  with  pa- 
tient fortitude  before  the  chastening  hand  of  Providence. 

In  barbarian  societies  marriage  still  preserves  its  virtuous  at- 
tributes. It  represses  illicit  appetite;  it  calls  forth  parental 
tifllection;  and  it  goads  even  the  indolent  to  make  provision  for 
their  oflfepring. 

•  All  this,  however,  is  rather  the  iNsrrruTiON,  than  the  rssult 
of  marriage.  In  proportion  as  civilization  refines,  licentious^ 
ness  increases  in  every  polished  state.  The  occupations,  amuse- 
ments, studies,  and  accompltsliments,  of  the  fashionable  world 
teem  with  dormant  provocatives  to  inflame  highly  educated 
sensibility.  Learning,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  all  have  their 
share  in  vitiating  the  heart.  Indeed,  some  of  the  brightest  or- 
naments of  our  literary  schools,  disseminate  concealed  poison 
throughout  the  most  brilliant  efforts  of  the  human  understand- 
ing. Pope  is  celebrated  for  his  Eloise  to  Abelard;  Voltaire  for 
hi^  Pucelle  d'Orleans;  Rousseau  for  his  Nouvelle  Heioise; 
Goethe  for  his  Werther.  These,  and  many  others  we  coiild 
name,  seduce  the  mind,  by  leading  the  heated  imagination  to 
forbidden  indulgences.  The  arts  and  sciences  unveil  the  mys- 
teries of  nature;   and  the  fashionable  accomplishments  and 
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^of  the  day  leiiHiTtt  wktt^ver  Ikfle  hmUt  HMjir  be.kft  for 
the  protection  of  native  auMle»ly« 

Htmct  it  is  thai  jomamgnA  beeome  a  hsiteM  bosid*  Vohip- 
twrasnesa  Hghts  her  ftoreh  at  the  ahnnfr  of  Hyaneiu  hut  whini 
satiety  succeeds,  the  roving  heart  |Mi«siie»  aoioe  new  es^wiaent. 
Aad  when  an  hooouraUe  huaband^  loo  te^e>  diaeoveca  that  he 
kaa  given  kiaaffedicmsy  and  finked  his  Me  witii  a  woman  noeiH 
taUnr  dc{Hwed»  although  corporeaUy  virtuous^  how  ahaU  hie 
hi^minded  aenae  of  honour  proYiJte  fiw  the  cootiiiaanee  of 
aoch  instable  chastity)  It  is  an  agooisiQg  deuht^  and  the  best 
eoaonted  precautioos  are  fecMe  inatnunenla  of  safety.  If  he 
protect  his  vrife  by  beiBg  the  eoBstanI  coasparaoa  of  her  pk»» 
smesyheisridioided  as  a  jealous  monster:  if  bekaveh^tosoU-' 
taiy  pnaHits,  and  temptation  foUow^  he  is  censiwed  aa  a  ooa* 
Biving  husband.  What  a  task  kaa  he  to  undertake  I  He  must 
proteict  tke  ftiSt,  whose  beauty  has  enamoured  kiao^  whose  ac-* 
coB^lishments  enriaae  hin^  wboae  virtuous  wishes  are  his  pri^ 
mary  law.  She  is  tke  mother  of  his  beauteous,  childxeiu  Yet 
does  she  stand  upon  a  preeipice^firoat  whieh  her  owa  frail^  and 
the  villany  of  otikces  may^  alas!  too  soon»  hurl  this  adorol  dk* 
ject  to  pcraitbn.    What  step  shall  he  pursue  to  avert  tbis  evil2 

To-day  his  heart  bounds  in  the  fuhiess  of  hia  fe^city*  He 
passeases  a  jewels  QMspured  wHh  which  the  Ureaauses  of  the  East 
would  loose  their  histie.  To^hmmtow  the  seducer  oMiuesy  and 
with  bin  all  the  uftps  of  mcmtal  torment*  The  estrangement 
of  his  wife's  aiections  becomes  too  obvious  to  be  mi»conooived* 
She  receiFcs  his  tendeiest  cares  with  coldn^»^hia  chastened 
endearments  with  disgust:  hb  honour  is  bbsted — his  happiness 
is  wiecked-^his  home  is  his  dungeon-^his  former  bhss  becomes 
his  present  bane !  His  heart  shuts  itself  up  ip  soUtudei  and 
withers — he  dies  a  living  death ! 

Perhiq»s  he  may  appeal  to  the  law.  Ab^ !  what  relief  can 
that  afford  hnn?  '  W31  it  pour  bahn  into  his  aflUcted  bosom? 
Witt  it  heal  his  w^isnded  honour?  No! — rhe  cannot  estimate 
hia  loss  by  aritbmetic^  or  state  the  sum  total  of  lus  miseries  by 
^  cold  rules  of  ealeulatioii«  He  scorns  so  base  a  compromise  i 
and  hurries  from  tke  court,  with  contempt  writtep  on  his  bfow^ 
and  indignatkm  boiliBg  in  his  heart. 

Now  kt  us  pmrsue  the  weaker  crinunal  awhile,  ImmoraUty^ 
^e  will  presume,  has  not  assumed  a  sovereignty  ovcar  oooscienoe. 
In  a  moment  of  delirium  slie  saak  impulsmly  into  -the  arms  of  , 
avtUatn..  Her  mind  did  not  consent,  but  her  passions  con^ 
trouleil  her  better  judgment — ^passions,  not  the  native  iixhabit* 
ants  of  her  cosistitiition;  but  passions  artificially  created  by  aQ 
Indulgence  in  fashionable  cuatoms^    What  is  to  be  e^pegted 
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from  the  prudeaoe  «f  a  fvl  just  4»ursti^g  upon  the  worlds  in  the 
delicious  bloom  of  sixteen  maturing  summBrs^  who,  from  the 
dangerous  impressioiis  of  her  private  studies^  repairs,  in  ail  the 
Canities  of  revealed  heaoty,  to  the  fascinations  of  the  ball  room? 
There  she  waltaes  with  an  elegant  youth;  and,  as  she  rq»eats 
the  auHEy  round^her  wliirling  head  and  wUdly-throbbing  bosom 
uneansoiously  ves^  her  almost  naked  peraon  to  the  fervent 
cmferaee  of  her  kio  dngeafOB  |nrtDer%  They  are  ao  u&i^  by 
the  dance,  lliat  he  almo^  izihdks  (he  Umgvor  isMung  in  brobea 
sighs  from  her  voluptuous  lips :  the  pressure  of  his  surrounding 
iomis  commvuiicates  'infection ;  and  she  reljfes  fvom  like  delights 
of  theervening  ftdl  of  new,  but  imperative  wishes.      \ 

What  can  be  expected  from  rach  a  system  of  education? 
What,  bat  the  fate  ef  the  beaulifri  and  aecompTished  ImSj 
Roseberry,  tdthemgh,  vs  we  have  stated,  her  ladyship  has  mot 
this  plea  for  her  firaittyl 

Now  to  *&e  cata^ophe.  The  gi^y  hoar  t>f  raptme  ftvwn, 
the  veil  of  delusion  drops.  The  uimappy  culprit  begins  to  thtnlc 
of  her  hmArnnd.  She  ponders  on  his  fUthful -attachment— his 
smiles  of  love — Ws  antScipation  of  her  wishes— his  watchfiil 
tenderness  over  her  sHghtest  JntEsposition-— his  animated  5<^  J* 
her  recovery.  She  sighs  for  her  Dttle  tmioccnt,  forsaken  cM- 
dren.  Never— never— will  she  see  them  more.  They  advance, 
in  her  imagination,  to  womanhood.  They  are  orphans;  for  the 
htfaniv  t)f  their  mother  hurried  their  father  to  a  premature 
fwvel - 

Maddening  vision!  shdl  she  hnplore  her  husband's  forgriT- 
ness  ?  ImpossiHe !  Shame  forbids  iSre  rash  attempt.  Well, 
then,  tflie  is  firmly  Indeed  to  eternal  disgrace.  The  Ttrms  of  her 
paramour  are  her  ^nly  protection  from  Ae  bitter  scorn  of  "an  im- 
feeBng  worM.  We  will  purstte  this  picture  no  longer.  Jane 
Shore  wow  "stands  before  us  in  the  last  t^nies  of  life,  and  we 
tremMe  at  our  own  teflectioms. 

Ijrastly,  to  the  «educer.  In  what  hmgnage  shaW  we  pourtray 
his  crime  ?  In  this  world  the  glittering  illusions  of  fashion  may 
preserve  Mm  from  l!he  horrors  of  hobHual  despair;  bnt,  at  ihat 
thrice  dreadfiA  hour,  when  Ih'c  soul  is  about  to  quit  its  mortdl 
tenement,  and  to  appear  before  an  all  just  God,  where  are  his 
hopes? 

Let  us  not  tre  eensm^d  as1hc  stem  reviewers  of  fashionable* 
moraMty;  for,  in  this  our  lesson,  we  are  the  friends  of  the 
Yising  generation.     May  <rar  admonition  be  impressive !      b. 

•  Consult  Gibbon,  vol.viii.  p.  67  to  70. — Jacob's  "Law  Dictionary,  art.  \dn\- 
uny.  WMLviuike't  €o«iiiM»tariw,  v^.  tv.  pp.  €4,  6b,  19)i-*Sate's  Koran, 
v«l.  i.  pp.  55,  56,  90,  01,  93,  129. 
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THE  BELLES  LEtTRE.^. 

^ax.  VIII.— ^Cottrs  de  Belles  Lettres.  Par  J.  G.  DufioisFoNTANELL^^ 
Ancien  Prt^esseur  de  Belles  Lettres  it  T4cole  centrale  d»  Departe- 

'  meat  de  Lls&e,  Professeur  d'Histoire,  Doyen  de  la  Pacultede  Let-' 
tr&  de  VAcademie  de  Grenoble,  Conservateur  de  la  BibHoifie^ve 
PubUque,  et  Membre  de  la  Sod^t4  des  Science$  et  des  Arts  de  ia 
tneme  yUle.  Tom.  4.  Pp.  4G7,  444, 356,  835.  A  Paris,  cliez 
G.  Dufour. — ^Importbd,  J>e  3offe,  Soho.    April,  1815. 

Nature  is  the  unerring  model  of  Art;  Truth  is  the  chaste 
associate  of  Nature;,  and  Taste  is  their  graceful  handmaid. 

The  belles  lettres^  critically  defined,  are  the  arts  of  thinking, 
speaking,  or  writing,  with  purity,  correetness,  and  elegance; 
but  in  their  more  comprehensive  form  they  are  en^bodied  with 
the  sciences.  It  is  their  province  to  strew  flowers  in  the  paths 
of  genius,  and  to  decorate  the  sombre  avenues  of  elaborate 
research. 

The  ardours  of  science  unfold  the  previously  impenetrable 
mysteries  of  nature;  but  it  is  the  belies  lettres  that  alhire  study 
with  a  delicacy  of  persuasion,  which  gives  enthusiasm  to  sensi- 
bility, and  dissipates  the  terrors  of  obscurity.  The  properties 
of  the  latter,  indeed,  arc  still  more  extended:  they  unite  with 
the  precepts  of  academic  philosophy. 

Grace  and  harmony  are  by  no  means  independent  of  the  most 
sublime  efibrts  of  the  human  understanding.  Poetry  cannot 
captivate  the  senses  without  profound  ideas;  it  may  please  in 
vivid  flashes  of  fancy,  but  classical  Imagery  flows  solely  from  a 
lijghly  cultivated  mind.  The  precious  qxiality  of  the  diamond 
originates  in  the  mines :  its  diffusive  brilliancy,  however,  is  re- 
flected by  the  polish  of  the  artist.  Hence  the  ancients  taught 
the  belles  lettres  to  elicit  lustre  from  philosophy.  £mpidocles, 
Epicharmes,  Parmenides,  and  all  the  celebrated  Greeks,  embd- 
lished  the  sciences  T\ith  the  belles  lettres,  and  both  with  phi- 
losophy. 

Socrates  professed  poetry,  eloquence,  and  philosoi^.  Xeno- 
phon,  his  pupil,  was  orator,  lustorian,  statesman,  warripr,  and 
civilian.'  In  Plato,  all  the  essence  of  the  belles  lettres  and  the 
sciences  are  united.  '  Aristotle  possessed  universal  genius :  the 
grandeur  of  the  Attic  age  was  equally  sparkling  and  solid.  The 
Muses  presided,  at  the  same  time,  over  eloquence,*  poetry,  his- 
tory, geometry,  astronomy,  &c.  ITiey  formed  themselves  into 
a  choir;  and  Homer  and  Hesiod  invoked  them,  indiscrimi- 
nately, to  their  labours. 

In  short,  the  belles  lettres  expand  the  ideas,  ornament  the 
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imagination,  and  elevate  the  soul :  they  polish  the  manners^  and 
ameliorate  the  heart.  With  the  weeds  of  ignorance  they  dis- 
perse those  of  vice :  they  enrich  the  human  mind  with  a  pecu« 
liar  soil,  in  which  the  social  virtues  love  to  flourish.  May  we 
not,  thcarefofe^  assert,  that  every  nation  is  ennobled  by  a  liberal 
protection  of  the  fine  arts;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  literature 
is  elevated  to  dignity,  science  pursues  its  emulative  rank,  and* 
claims  its  station  in  the  temple  of  fame  ? 

But,  in  that  ill-feted  country,  where  the  philosophy  of  the 
Senses  sways  a  brazen  sceptre  over  the  philosophy  of  the  mind ; 
where  Bacchanalian  orgies  triumph  over  the  philosophic  reve- 
lations of  the  Lyceum;  where  the  feast  of  reason  is  tributal^ 
to  the  appetites  of  folly— with  what  glow  of  energy,  or  flow 
of  soul,  can  genius  CQurt  the  coy  favour  of  the  accomplished 
Nine,  or  urge  its  ardent  speed  towards  the  heights  of  Helicon? 
To  an  illustrious  court,  thus  degraded  by  habit,  and  mentally 
enervated  by  excesses  from  the  an*i-Epicurean*  school,  we 
would  not  announce  a  classic  lecture  on  the  study  of  the  beUes 
lettres.      But  from  a  court,  dignified  by  royal  example,  where 
the  splendid  attributes  of  the  throne,  like  dews  from  heaven, 
cherish  and  expand  the  blossoms  of  virtue  in  a  happy  people; 
where  talent  blooms;  where  the  arts  and  sciences  are  laurelled ; 
where  literature  is  ifostered;  we  anticipate,  with  patriotic  joy, 
the  general  approbation  with  which  our  offering  will  be  haUed. 
The  scenery  of  a  painting  assumes  its  gradation  of  tint— « 
from  brilliant  to  opaque — ^from  the  complexion  of  the  sky.    In 
like  manner,  every  elegant  attainment  of  the  mind  borrows  its 
degrees  of  harmony  either  from  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  or  from 
the  munificence  of  the  sovereign.    Formerly^  the  Romans  and 
the  Greeks  were  vicious  or  virtuous,  in  obedience  to  thf^  rival 
influence  of  succeeding  rulers*    Each  was,  however,  celebrated : 
the  one  for  martial  honours— the  other  for  intellectual  renown. 
The  classic  scholar  mourns  over  their  extinguished  glories; 
whereas,  the  moralist  wQl  compare  ancient  with  modern  truths, 
exemplifying  the  sympathy  that  did,  and  still  does,  exist  be* 
twcen  the  genius  of  a  monarch  and  that  of  his  people. 

It  is  recorded,  that  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus 
— sumamed  Heliogabalu&-<-appointed  a  senate  of  women  in  the 
i^apitol,  over  whom  his  mother  presided.  Under  this  <^  pbt- 
TicoAT  RSGBNCY,"  Romc  soou  bccamc  a  scene  of  licentious 


*  This  philosophy  is  frequently  misconstrued.  Epicurus  taught  his  dis- 
riples,  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  consisted  in  pleasure;  not  such  as  arises 
from  stnstial gratyieaiiont  or  from  vicious  amusements,  but  those  which  iiow. 
from  theenjoymenU  of  the  mind— originating  always  in  virtue. 

.     App.  Crit,  Rev.  Vol.  I.  June,  1815.  4  T 
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gallantry.  Hie  imparial  palaoe  was  «  broibel;  ubA,  fjie  most 
UDprincipled  chaiaoters  became  the  dUtingiii^h/ed  favorites  of  ai 
profligale  prince.  What  was  the  result  ? — ^(lis  re^  was  me-r 
moraUe  for  the  most  oppressive  taxes :  the  unheeded  citizens 
groaned,  in,  vain,  beneath  th^  heavy  l]»urthen^:  while  the 
selfish  esiperor's  halk  were  ooveted  i^th  ci^rpeto  of  gold  and 
silver  tissue,  and  the  fumes  ^  %  debauch  evf^ponite^  ^  pillowa 
stuffed  with  partridge  down.  He  was .  the  first  Bomw  who 
ever  wose  a  silken  £ress}  and,  aiftch  was  his  devotipn  to  per- 
^oo»l  ornaments,  he  delighted  to  ^nrioh  his  sand^ds  with  pre- 
cious stones. 

"  111  far'd  the  beauteous  city  in  those  days — 
Famine  stalk'd  raving  through  her  silent  streets^ 
And  stern  oppression  drew  the  galling  chains 
Close  round  her  captive  feet :  whilst  want 
Stretched  forth  her  withering  hand^  and  blasted  all  her  fields." 

>  Now  we  reveise  the  medal:  Solon,  the  Greek,  founded  hitf 
magnificence  in  the  Uessings  and  prosperity  of  his  countrymen* 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  perfection  of  a  constitution,  whidi^ 
for  its  wisdom  and  benevcdence,  survived  him  upwaids  of  f ouv 
hundred  years.  He  instituted  the  Axoofiagus:  be.eiq>el]ed 
luxury  and  intemperance  from  Athens :  he  gave  protectbn  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  humblest  citizoas  !-^-Cicero, 
who  witnessed  the  benign  influence  of  this  noble  code,  speaks 
of  its  moral  worth  in  tmns  nf  glowing  admiration. 

Hence,  Athens  became  the  emporium  of  learning.  All 
Greece  was  famed  for  its  proficiency  in  the  arts.  At  the  Gym- 
nasium, wrestlers  and  dancers  exhibited:  it  was  the  stage  for 
public  exercises;  and  there,  philosophers,  poets,  and  rheto-- 
ricians,  pronounced  thehr  respective  compositions  to  an  auditory 
of  many  thousand  persons.  The  Atheneum,  sacred  to  Minerva, 
was  likewise  open  to  aU  professors  of  the  liberal  arts :  it  was 
the  eloquent  theatre  of  public  declamation. 

Having,  as  we  apprehend,  demonstrated  the  infallibility  of 
our  data,  we  proceed  to  take  into  consideration  the  object  of 
our  more  immediate  review. 

This  course  of  lectures  is  a  posthunK>us  publication,  com- 
posed by  a  gentleman  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  literary  titles ; 
and  they  are  the  more  honourable,  from  his  having  been  a 
member  of  a  community,  where  learning  is  equally  cultivated 
and  appreciated.  Tlie  plan  js  not  original;  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, admirable  in  its  arrangement,  and  the  result  of  fifty 
years  study  and  experience,-  amid  the  tedious  intricacies  c^ 

ientific  diseovery. 
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Am  profMor  cS  bell^  kttei^  to  &  puUk  academy^  M.  Fonta- 
HeUe  appiMB  to  hftTe  been  imjiressied  with  the  marim  of 
Ckero^  thtolighoat  hk  atdnous  laboun-^^^Studia  adokscen-* 
tiam  ahxnt,  secundas  res  ornant,  adversis  perfdgium  ac  sola-" 
lium  prsbent  delecUtnt  domi,  non  impediunt  foris^  pemoctat 
nobiscom^  peregrinantiir,  rustieantur/'  , 

And  it  becomes  our  duty  to  analyze  his  pretensions  with 
those  of  his  predecessors.  If  we  turn  to  the  studies  of  Rpllin, 
%ine  shall  find  them  enriched  with  Valuable  research :  they  are 
a  treasure  to  the  learned  (  but^  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
ihe  student*  In  the  treatise  of  Batteaux  we  discover  a  classic 
adherence  to  the  literature  of  the  ancients^  unenlightened  by 
comparison  with  modern  attainment.  Like  the  professors  of 
our  uniTernties  and  public^schools^  he  is  the  pedant  of  anti- 
quity, unpolished  by  the  refinements  of  the  present  day«  His 
leetores  are  rigidly  methodical ;  they  are  cumbrous :  no  dis^ 
play  of  grace;  no  trait  of  sensibility;  but  a  series  of  austere 
classification— Htspressive,  not  inriting,  to  the  pupil.  With 
Manii<^fttel,  La  Harpe,  and  others,  we*  shall  not  pursue  com- 
parison} but,  hafing  briefly  stated  defects  in  former  writers, 
we  wUl  endeavour  to  shew  the  superior  claims  of  this  woric  be- 
fore us*  M.  PontaneUe,  with  his  learned  predecessors,  has 
studied  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  'but  he  has  riven  the  grace 
of  modem  drapery  to  the  classic  beauties  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  Horaee,  Quinctilian,  &c. 

Those  great  liien  were,  severally,  celebrated  for  peculiar 
talent ;  but  these  lectures  combine  the  whole  into  one  magni- 
ficent groupe,  adapted  to  the  taste  and  feeling  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  By  this  arrangement,  the  grandeur  of  the  picture 
excited  wonder  in  the  mind  of  M.  PontaneUe's  pupil;  and  cu- 
riosity once  inspired,  sensibility  panted  for  more  accurate 
and  comprehensive  instruetlon.'— -It  Is  through  the  optics  of  the 
imagination  that  the  youthftd  mind  is  led  to  voluntary  study. 

These  lectures  were  publicly  pronounced  before  a  general 
assembly,  composed  of  amateurs  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as 
pupils.  The  latter  were  reqiured  to  take  notes  on  the  substance 
delivered;  and,  afterwards,  to  complete  a  6iges%  in  continuity, 
of  the  whole  series.  This  task  was  facilitated  by  a  key,  pre- 
sented to  the  pupils,  which  gave  them  immediate  access  to 
classic  authorities,  from  which  th^  learned  to  train  their  ideas 
with  method  and  perspicuity*^the  grand  secret  of  composition: 
and,  by  these  means,  at  the  dose  of  the  whole,  each  pupil 
had  composed  an  oration. 

The  artist  commences  his  studies  by  drawing  certain  straight 
and  curved  lines  j  he  proceeds  to  the  outline  of  a  figure ;  even* 
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tually,  he  acquires  meihod;  predsidh  follows;  he  lliendni'' 
bodies  objects }  till,  becoming  profidoit  in  art^  he  confidently 
aspires  to  copy  nature.  It  is  the  same  with  every  human  at* 
tainment. 

The  first  volume  opens  with  *'  A  gcner?d  View  of  the  History 
of  Literature,  of  the  Arts  and  Sdences,  &c."  This  disserta-' 
tion  is  succeeded  by  preliminary  lectures — *^  On  the  Bdles 
Lettres ;"  announcing  their  importance,  and  ei&hibiting  various 
modes  of  acquirement— ^^^  On  the  Art  of  Speaking  and  of 
Thinking  ;'*  with  introductory  remarks-^**  On  the  Art  of 
Writing :"  closing,  with  the  first  division  of  his  course  of 
lectures — '^On  £jLoauBNC£,"  which  is  defined  to  be— "  Ora-- 
tarical  and  RhetoricaW 

The  study^— says  M.  Fontanelle — of  the  sdences^  the  belles 
lettres,  and  the  arts,  naturally  involves  an  ambition  to  become 
acqutunted  with  their  origin,  their  progress  towards  perfection^ 
their  decay,  and  their  regeneration.  We  desire  to  know  at  what 
period,  and  in  what  country,  they  experienced  their  various 
revolutions.  The  veil  of  mystery,  however,  shades  the  records 
of  antiquity  ^  and  we  are  limited  to  those  nras,  wherein  the 
brilliancy  of  reason,  dissipating  the  obscurity  0S  prinis^val  igno- 
rance^ sheds  a  lustre,  around  the  intelle<>tual  enjoymeets  of 
man ;  presenting  him  to  an  admiring  posterity,  dad  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  multiplying  the  comforts  of  life  with  theele* 
gancies  of  refinement. 

At  remote  periods,  it  was  the  state  policy  of  tyrants,  to 
maintain  their  despotism  in  the  ignorance  of  thdr  subjects*- 
Bigotry  and  fanatacism,  at  the  present  moment,  are  enforced 
by  the  same  unnatural  influence :  for  when  man  is  taught  the 
full  privil^es  of  his  native  endowment,  reflection  instantly 
revolts  at  an  imposed  badge  of  slavery. — We  pass,  therefore^ 
beyond  this  vegetative  system,  to  admire  human  nature,  re- 
joicing in  its  pre-eminent  attributes,  and  nurturing  the  infant 
sciences  in  the  soil  of  Greece. 

Thessaly. 

*'  Whilst  yet  the  rest  of  Greece  was  sunk  in  night. 
The  earliest  dawn  of  science  and  of  art 
Beamed  on  these  plains  -,  their  subtle  tenants  first 
Moulded  the  lyre*s  rude  fdrm,  and  from  its  strings 
•Drew  forth  to  list*ning  crowds  the  solemn  notes 
Of  Harmony :  they  firsts  with  daring  hand, 
Rein*d  the  proud  steed,  and  taught  him  to  obey 
The  curb  and  goad  5  and  from  his  pastures  wild 
LfCd  him  the  future  partner  of  their  toils, 
,    In  chace  and  battle :  not  to  them  unknown 
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^e  potent  vitities  of  each  ^^b  arid  dow'r ; 
They  first,  with  skill  sagaoious>  bruised  the  stem. 
Mingled  the  juices,  and  to  suif'rlnginan 
Held  out  the  draught  to  cool  his  feverish  lip. 
"  Then  happy  were  thy  pliins,  O  Thessaly ! 
Thy  tower'd  cities  deck'd  the  wide  expanse. 
With  opulence  and  splendour.    Plenty  roam'd 
Atnidst  her  golden  harvests,  and  her  fields 
Smiling  with  vintage  honours.     Industry 
Bent  cheerful  to  his  daily  task,  and  eas'd 
His  labours  with  a  song :  at  the  hoarse  blast 
Of  war,  wide  gleamed  thy  champaign  with  the  blaze 
Of  waving  ci^ts  and  lances,  as  thy  soqs 
Ann*d  for  the  battle;  and  where  peace  displayed 
Her  bfanch  of  olive,  joyous  they  returned 
To  clasp  a  lovely  offspring  at  their  gates." 

Dr.  Haygarth* 

This  was  the  first  age;  that  of  liberty  and  republieanism. 
From  Greece  science  was  transplanted  to  Egypt,  to  the  Indies, 
and  throughout  variotifi  oth^r  parts  of  Asia.  It  was,  however,  an 
fiaiotic;  consequently,  subject  to  great  variety  of  cultivation. 
Yet,  it  flourished  from  the  parent-  root;  and  the  schools  of 
Athens  became  the  wonder  of  the  world :  insomuch,  that  when 
the  Roman  conquerors,  hitherto  insensible  to  all  save  military 
glory,  plante({  their  proud  eagles  on  the  towers  of  Greece,  the 
captors  became  pupils  to  the  vanquished. 

VVith  the  acquirement  of  the  Greek  language,  the  Romans 
gradually  lost  the  asperities  which  habitual  arrogance  had  en* 
grafted  on  their  own.  They  became  afiable,  polite,  and  cour- 
teous :  the  rough  soldier  was  softened  into  the  polished  citi* 
zen.  Hence  the  approximity  of  Virgil  and  Cicero  to  Homer 
and  Demosthenes.  In  the  Augustan  reign,  Lucretius,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Oyid,  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Titus-Livius,  Varron,  Vitru- 
vius,  &c.  were  luminaries  in  the  Roman  schools.  Still  the 
sciences,  with  the  exception  of  architecture,  made  no  progress. 
The  Romans  embellished  their  superb  public  edifices  with  sta- 
tues and  paintings,  purchased  from  the  Grecian  artists. 

It  is  true  the  latter  had  many  pupils,  but  they  only  rank  in 
the  back  ground.  In  Italy  the  arts  had  a  short  and  splendid 
reign.  Nature  gradually  unfolds  its  charms  until  they  attain  a 
rich  maturity:  they  then  progressively  decay.  And  to  this 
philosophical  conclusion,  we  must  attribute  the  rapid  growth 
and  decline  which  marks  the  generation  of  the  arts. 

The  death  of  Alexander  was  the  tocsin  of  their  dissolution. 
Athens,  indeed,  preserved  splendid  memorials  of  its  former  il- 
lustrioui^  sovereignty;   but  the  effeminacy  that  subsequently 
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characterized  die  Greeks  wtt»  fatal  to  their  fatiire  peasperity. 
In  Rome  the  arts  were  sacrificed  to  reltgiovn  «eal.  When 
Alexander  achieved  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and  Constantinople 
subsequently  became  the  seat  of  Eastern  empire,  the  arts  of 
ancient  Rome  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  pagan  fai&k. 

Thus,  the  birth  of  chrisdanity  in  Roma  Nova,  as  Coastoiti* 
nople  was  called,  im{>eded  the  growth  of  science.  The  pontiffil 
became  sovereigns  in  Rome^  and^  in  their  enthuaarai  to  dif* 
fiise  the  new  light  throu^out  the  habitable  globe,  evetf  minor 
consideration  was  sacrificed.  Indeed,  so  wholly  did  fanaticism* 
seize  on  popular  opinion,  that  towards  the  midbUe  of  the  eighth 
century  it  destroyed  the  public  Kbraries  at  Ckmstantinople,  and 
at  other  seats  of  leaming.f 

This  was  the  second  age — and  the  pause  is  loUg  before  fite«- 
rature  began  to  revive  in  Europe.  Not,  however,  wiih  its  for- 
mer splendours.  Whep  the  human  mind  has  been  debased 
frdm  the  proud  eminence  it  had  meritoriously  attained^  its  na* 
tive  sensibilities,  smarting  under  the  wound,  shrink  from  si  bold 
expansion  of  their  ennobled  faculties.  We  therefofc  contem- 
plate, without  surprise,  the  feeble  energies  of  re-created  sci* 
enoe. 

The  vigour  of  learning  was  supplanted  by  the  subtleties  of 
theology.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  that  of  other 
great  states,  victims  of  revolutionary  ambition,  involved  a  g«ie* 
ral  ruin.  The  gorgeous  palace  and  the  humble  cot  sdike  pro- 
voked the  barbarous  pillage  of  a  licentioussoldiery;  but  the 
churches  and  the  convents  were  sacred  from  the  pollution  of 
the  firebrand.  These  holy  edifices,  consequently,  became  the 
Bsylum  of  learning.  Thither  the  sciences  refuged;  and  they 
were  treasured,  like  a  miser's  wealth,  from  a  free  and  active  dr* 
culation  among  society  at  large. 

'  At  those  periods,  the  monks  were  the  only  historians;  and^ 
towards  the  dose  of  the  tenth  century,  their  monasteries  were 
the  only  schools,  and  the  Benedictines  the  only  preceptors. 
Then  Latin  was  the  fimdamentaU  language  ^  and,  as  solitude 
invites  study,  the  muses  occasionally  visited  the  cloistered  re* 
duse.  Sculpture  taught  him  to  model  a  Madona  for  his  cell ; 
Painting,  to  illustrate  .the  page  of  Holy  Writ ;  Eloquence,  td 


*  Propterea  quod  m  superstitionibus  et  ia  sacris  RomanQrum  Teraatur.— 
Fomttf,  de  HiH.  Lai. 

t  The  Kalif  Omar  destroyed  the  AlexandriaB  library*  under  ihis  pretext,-* 
tbat  if  the  works  taught  other  tenets  than  those  of  the  Alopnoi)  th^  deserved 
to  be  burnt — aU  knowledge  being  contained  in  the  Alcoran.  Pope  Gregqire^  m 
comlemninp:  the  Palatin  library  to  the  flanfes,  observed ,  that  no  study  could  be^ 
neiit  mankind  but  that  which  was  cooUuned  fin  bqoks.  of  rdigioo. 
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compose  on&ms  to  his  totehrjr Saint;  Hisftoiyj  to  rseord the 
legendary  tales  eS  fanner  tunes. 

Such  was  the  iiitervHl  that  marked  the  sdeoces  between 
their  second  dissolatioa  and  then;  revival.  Italy,  again,  hailed 
their  regeneration ;  and  the  arts,  which  had  formerly  flomished 
under  Augustus,  now  bloomed  in  the  Court  of  Medicis. 

At  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II.  m  \4&Si 
many  learned  men,  deeply  skilled  in  the  sciences,  retired  from 
the  barbarisms  of  their  oonquercw  to  Italy.  The  reigning  Pope^ 
Leon  X.  of  the  Medici  family,  gave  them  a  muRiflcent  rec^ 
tion. 

We  take  i^easuie,  at  this  passage,  to  eelebrato  this  pontiff  ia 
the  elegant  langua^  of  Pope » 

^^  Bat  see  each  Muse  in  Leo's  golden  days. 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  withered  bays. 
Rome's  ancient  genius  o*er  its  ruins  spread^ 
Shines  off  the  du3t^  and  rears  his  rev*rend  head. 
Then  sculpture,  and  her  sister  arts,  revive : 
Stones  leap  to  form^  and  rocks  begin  to  live !" 

Other  princes  followed  this  bright  eumple;  ai^  Utemture 
resumed  its  dignity  in  Europe.  Printing  was  now  an  active 
art.  The  works  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  and  Boccacib,  opened  a 
field  to  emulation.  The'Latin  classics  resumed  thebr  enqiire. 
Le  Pogge,  Laurent,  VaUa,  and  Philelphe,  recalled  the  taste  of 
Virgil,  Homer,  and  Cicero.  The  Greeks,  who  had  formerly 
been  teachers  to  the  Romans,  now  became  pupils  in  tiie  Italian 
^school,  lie  arts  sl^me  forth  with  renovated  splendour:  the 
works  of  Zemus,  Apelles,  Parrhasius,  Lysippus,  and  others^ 
are  only  known  by  traditionary  panegyric;  but  Attic  sculp- 
ture claims  our  ^miration  in  the  living  marble,  or  the  animated 
bronze,  that  survives  the  rust  of  time. 

From  these  monuments  of  taste  we  may  venture  to  form  our 
opinions  on  the  perfection  at  which  painting  had  arrived.  They 
are  twin  sisters,  and  their  progress  must  have  been  "pambus 
equis."  For  a  length  of  twe  the  sciences,  as  well  as  the  belles 
lettres,  were  sojourners  in  Italy.  Peace  is  their  gentle  nurse, 
and  they  shrink  from  the  din  pf  arms,  the  embattled  plain,  and 
all  the  pageantries  of  war.  To  Louis  XIV.  is  ascribed  the  ho- 
nour of  receiving  them  at  court;  and  hb  reign  may  be  called 
the  fourth  age. 

The  age  of  Louis  XIV, — says  the  historian — ^is  the  age  near-^ 
est  to  pcorfection.  Enriched  with  former  discoveries,  it  embel- 
lished the  effort^  of  preceding  genius.  It  might  be  incorrect 
to  insist  that  the  arts,  collectivelyy  di^ayed  more  refinement 
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Aan  in  ibedays  of  the  Medici,  Augustus,  dr  Alexander  J  tmt 
it  may  be  urged,  that  intellectual  genius  t^sumed  a  more  com-» 
pvehensffre  ehttiteter.  Maxims  ^  pure  philosophy  incorpo- 
ickted  with  the  arts :  they  improted  the  understanding,  polished 
the  manners,  and  ameliorated  the  heart,  under  the  benign  pro- 
tection of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu. 

N<ir  were  these  glorious  results  confined  to  France :  they 
travelled  to  £ngland — '*  cette  nation  spirituelle  et  hardie^' — 
where  the  spirit  of  refined  emulation  received  them  with  open 
arms.  They  communicated  taste  to  Germany,  and  scattered 
the  seeds  of  science  in  the  Russian  capital:  they  re-invigorated 
the  languor  of  the  Italians,  and  disseminata  the  polite  and 
social  virtues  throughout  Europe. 

•  The  sciences  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  belles  lettres :  they 
perfected  discoveries  that  had  been  made  in  Denmark,  in  Ger- 
many, in  Italy,  and  in  England. 

Upon  this  historical  foundation,  M.  Fontanelle  has  erected 
the  superstructure  of  his  work.  Possibly^  the  concluding  po- 
sitions may  appear  too  national  :^  his  detail,  however,  which 
is  enlarged,  bespeaks  the  man  of  taste,  of  study,  of  science^ 
and  of  deep  eruditioa;  but,  as  we  shall  find,  he  was  not  iu- 
faffible. 

The  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  we  repeat,  ennobles  a  na- 
tion; for  they  cannot  thrive  in  a  repulsive  soU.  Works  of 
tastCj  or  genius^  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  scientific  ama- 
teur; and  when  a  classic  ardour  irradiates  the  soul  of  majesty, 
it  sheds  a  splendour  throughout  his  court,  and  glitters  like  a 
Starry  firmament  around  a  happy  and  enlightened  people ! 


•  Si^lehcureuxde  Louis,  si^le  que  le  nature 
De  ses  beaux  jpr^sents  doit  combler  sans  m^sure  t 
C'est  toi  qui  dans  la  France  amines  les  beaux  arts. 
Siir  toi  tout  TaTenir  ya  porter  ses  regards. 
JjBB  Muses  ^  Jamais  y  fixeut  ieiur  empi  re : 
LaToile  est  anim^e  ct  le  marbre  respire ! 

Quels  Sa^es*  rassamb)^  dans  oes  augiisteB  lieux,  - 
Mesurent  Tunivers  et  lisent  dans  les  cieux? 
£t  dans  la  nuit  obscure  apportant  \k  lumiere,  , 
Sondent  ses  profbndeurs  de  la  nature  enticre  ? 
L'Erreur  prlsomptueuse  a  leur  aspect  f 'eafiiit, 
£t  vers  la;v6ri|6  le  doute  les  coiidiut. 

Et  toi,  fille  du  ciel,  toi,  puissante  hanuonle, 
Art  tihannaiit  qui  polls  la  Gtf^ce  et  I'ltalie  I 
J'entenda  de  toii»  c^Us  ton  langage  enchauteur, 
£t  tes  sons  souverains  de  I'oreille  et  du  cteur. 
Francais*,  vous  sarez  yaincre  et  chanter  vos  conqii^es : 
II  n'cst  point  de  laari^s  ^tu  ok  oouvsent  w*  t£tef .  • ' 
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.We^iall  i)Q|iF  attempt  sofiie  otearvQitions  .oi^qImMbw.  K 
is  a  compound  arte— oratppcal  a^fl  rbelorieaL  We  lament  thai 
tim sfrfendid aJttainoieDt,  whiah  has  inimartaUiie^  thenvntt »( 
Cicevo  and  pe^ostb^^es,  should  be  ap.  slightly  cQii8i^ed;i«| 
accacaplUhiB^t  in.Great  Britaio. .  CJaati^  eoioqaosiikiaa  fovms  « 
promineat  f^^ture  ip  modem  ^dueojion:  not  sqi  vfx%uus»im 
coinpositiox^.  It  is,  tjrue^  themes  are  wri||Kr.«t  ^g&xr  puUitt 
sfihqpls ;  but  they  are  more  a  pai^de^  than  ft  reality*  Crre#k  wA 
Ijatin.  caration^  ,fire  sometiin^es  pronow>ced>  on  gala  pccaNom^ 
^  our  uniyersitles ;  and  the  pl^ys  of  PlauUis  and  of.  Terenoct 
are>  occasicmaUyj  perfQfm^d  by  th^  jW^estfnin^trr  ^bplanii 
^d  .a^  Qther  Latin  .^emip^riej$* 

The  oomposition  of  Plautus  was  considered  by  tiie  jRomant 
to  be  a  jpattern  of  gen^eral  'iinitatiop*  Vanrp  declare$,  that  if 
the  Mus€^  were  wiUifig^tQ.  sp^s^  Ls^n^  th^y  wpuld  sp^k  the 
^^e^W^  of  Plautos.  In  the  A^gusfean  age^  however,  w^en 
the  Roinan  language  became  more  purified,  the.  comedies  (^ 
Plautus  app^red  l^s  refined-  When  pompar^d  with  tlie  moi:ie. 
elegant  Teren^e^  it  was  discovered^  that  the  wit  of  Plautn$  wa4 
unchiiste — his  puns  low — and  his-  allusions  indiscreet.  Stilly 
his  qom^Mlies  are  re.markable  for  variety  of  well  imagined  inci- 
dent ;  ifor  strength  of  char^^cr  i  and  an  interest  of  d^ouement 
naturally  woven.  Of  Terence,  Quinctillan  observes,  tha^he. 
ifras  tl^e  niost  elegant  and  refined  of  all  dramatic  writers,  ^e 
will  be  always  ;nemorablp  for  having  composed  the  following, 
line,  which,  with  elegant  simplicity,  advocates  ^he  in^cppnd- 
ent  privileges  of  Man^ 

f*  JTomosum,  humani  nil  a  me  alicnum  jmto*' 

Be  tliese  models  what  they  may,  the  m£aks,  notarithatandr  ~ 
ing,  are  very  unequal  to  the  £n]>.  .For  the  bonour.of  our  n»7 
tional  attainments,  Ikowev^,  we  will  consu]t  mod^n  ^jithoriK 
ties  in  the  progress  of  our  enquiry  into  th^  elements  of  eJpOQn 
tion ;  and,  to  th^t  end,  we  will  select  the  works  of  Burke'^-  of 
^her^an^  sd  Blair,  and  of  Hume ;  yet,  it  must  be  i^x^^epibered^. 
they  were  only  br^ches  of  the. parent  tree.  . 

i  The  powers  of  eloquence  are  cKhibitedTF-fiirsty  in  the  ppsit|v« 
flegancies  pf  comppsif ron-^-*5econdly,  ip  \the.  imitative  arts  id 
declamation.  Burke,  "  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  says«-« 
"'■'Wt^w,  as' Words  affecf,  liot  by  any  original  power,  but  by 
repreaenlation^  it  iBig^t  be  sufyposecMhpit  their  infliieneftC(p 
iiit  passions  shottld'be  but  lijghtj  yet,  it  is  quite  otherwise: 
for,  wc&x^4^7  experience,  thaj;  eloquenpe  and  ppetrya^e  as 
capable,  nay  indeed  much  more  capable^  of  making  deep  and' 
•  lively  it^gressiotts'  tfti".  aj^y  .other  arjs,  g^^cYep  than  jt^ahnre 

App.  *Crit.  Rbv.  Vojl*  L  June,  1815.       '    4  U 
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mtscft:    Fiiit^^thaft  w^tttht  aa  uiti<w^itea>yy>t  hi  the  iptm^ 

lfm{Milii]f  by  aoy  tokens  whieh  are  shewtilyf^Mhi )  tad,  them 
are  as  tolnms  #Mek  Mfrfaipreii  ifll  tbe  ditMimtaMes  ^ifMost 
fiMiom  so  fully  ai  wordk*^  So  rtiat^  tf  ttr  pmoD  speak 'ttpoA 
ainy  ittbjeet,  lie  can  1M  ^Mij  eonvey  the  nufagect  15  yoUy  bat 
lteM4aatteimiiiieri&wlii<AkeiBhfaliaelfftfli^^  Ccf«> 

laiii4tli^  thai  the  infllMiiM  Df  most  Ihtegs  cm  our  pteisbiifti  is 
sot  so  aaueh  ftMa  the  thtnga  theaastiVBi,  as  fhm  6ar  cfttnkwi 
eoneeniingthem;  aodtbi^,  ^fS^>  debaid  viery  tmxeh  on  the 
opinions  of  ofiier  men^  conveyable  for  the  most  part  by  iK'orda 
snly*  Seeondly^^^tbere  are  many  thiags  of  a  ^ery  aSectuig  na^ 
lare,  which  can  seldom  oeeor  in  the  yeaKty)  but  the  words 
wMch  lepreseat  them  often  do;  atid>.  thas^  they  haVe  an  op'^ 
poftnoky  ei  makiHg  a  deep  impressioti  and  taking  toOtth  the 
«|ifld>  wbiiat  the  idea  of  the  reality  was  t^nrient  \  and  to  eoiiie> 
ppifiapsy '  never  really  occurred  in  any  shape>  to  whom  it  is, 
aotwfthstandii^^  Tery  affe^ting-^-^as  WAR-^^^sj^ra^-^fAiuvx! 

.  **  AesideSf  mai^  id^s  K^ye  never  he^  at  all  presented  tolhfe 
senses  ^f  my  men  but  by  vf^  ^  as  <3oi>r^if63as'^i>xviLW 
^AVW-f4iaiJb"-nallofwhi|3h,  however,  have  great  induetiee 
^^the^|)assions*„  Thlrtfy*r:%^<ndswe  haveititiourpow^r 
to.  make  such  etmbimUiona  as  we  cannot,  possibly,  Ao  other** 
wise»  By  this  power  of  cembinitig,  we  are  able,  by  the  addl«» 
^n  <if  well  chosen  circttinstaneea,  to  give  a  new  life  and  force 
to  t^iTr^mple  otyect.  .  in  paintings  we  may  represent  any  fine 
figure  we  please ;  but  we  never  can  give  it  tnose  enlivening 
touchcsf  which  it  may  receive  from  words.  iTo  represent  an 
angel  in  a  picturei  you  c^  only  draw  a  beautiful  vtning  lnaQ«>^ 
But  what  painting  can  furnish  any  thing  so  grand  as  the  addi* 
tion  of  one  word^<  Jlu  Angel  qfthe  Lord  V 

Mr.  Burke,  however^  ki  the  preceding  extract^  merely  de» 

,  aeribes  the  influence  of  iocrds  over  the  pas^ioh4.<*«Oratory  il 

still  m<Nre  impressively  gifted.    Language  must'  be  anioiated  by 

action.    The  one  addresses  tlie  undeystatiding ;  tfa^  other  capti* 

iNites  the  pasdons.    A  moving  tonet  of  voice,  ^  blipassioiieil 


•  €saiwhujwiy»  topsHtolft  tte  dctcfii^iioft  off 0^/4,  ai) 

f  Tlie  celebrstcd  itauianrof  Gyprui  bee&iii«snaiBouf«il  of  abttautifui  ftny^f* 

^buue.    Painting;  tt«i  teulptui^  posting;  equally,  ropresentativ«  powers/  WHh 

itsptel  to  dfcet;  thAi  hksthhee  €0^1^1101  ti  wr^^SslAsd  hy  asy  rMntoidffDa  9f 


I  ••  El|e  doit  eire  aisle,  naUtrellt  «t  sfi^ecsUe.    L^tedloA  deln  ndx  co»* 
frifauetauiooupiUvsrisr.  CItf  dli^nudoltMsoiiMiard'vnsmsnkHildBc, 
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jcnfim  of  gwdMd  evU  ip  p^ticotiift^i^MY  t^ivtt  b^fo^lW 
mode^  of  actMHi)  to  whk;h  .ti»«y  beloQg«  are  primeoMidiJ^  Ibl 
mod.    If  thi^  foU^Pg  liDei  b^#vw».  be  iSMmljr  uI^q^^  lpgr» 

M.^Q14[hUw4IP9proQ(IW9Md.by9«4M^^         r^ 

'*  f^e,  vafiim^  gmkixniM,  good,  and^eat^     ^ 

aienti  iiim  with  the  tttfe  of  ^'^  Th»  Mm  qfMbHfi»met/^  It 
maj^  coiMeouenlljr^  beiniHvdl^  thai  his  oMotjrifB^IHiidlilieiL 
bywanl»*-4bftti9,  by  Msfbeandity^f  tlimiglil)  dc^eMBV  4f 
mventioiiy  and  mnhrersal  knowledge.  And  these  iMto  lead  Ilii 
dratioftf  of  Cicero^  mB^  think  their  flIandavA  merit  faidepeiiMt 
of  the  aetion  of  the  af>eiker,  whose-  Mftf  tMgoe  wil  'iiMWi 
grace,  chavansd  from  the  Roman  foMifti.  ^ 

But  Demostlienes,  liotwithMtidififg 'h«  im§  edefastft^ttr 
liif  elootienee,  attbe'ettAy'^ge  ^^^sl^^^ehtlMMi  1»ne#  that  ite 
^Uimitiee  of  omlory  #ere, '  t^-  ^^rthiHy'^'  eonMclled  kMi'  ttfe 
%edtitiei  of  woMs*  Ife  'hlMi^  lifisak'  M^^y  and'  It  di(teVl(y''tR 
int)niin(!hitionf^  these,  he  iiedHliMirfj^  eoMHed  Mr  tuii»>ttUiet 
pTMHiee.  Tolmpfoirehl^V^ee,  hfe  decMMed^  iimi  fi^bUfci^lh 
Ms  month ;  -  itnd;  to  vemove  the  dtatdfllioii  of  %is  ^nMnntim, 
he  studied  his  titleraiiee  before  e  large  mhrforf  to  thM  Us 
features  became  obecKent  ond  flexibie  to  lib  purpose. 

That  his  prenouneiation  might  be  kmd,  and  ffdl  WMsd  %)r 
emphasis,  he  fVeq«ently  i«m  up  tke  sleejiesi  afid  meet  umvm 
walks;  by  which  ektraonjUniury  efforts^  l^a  voice  aofuiwd  force 
and  energy :  he  declaimed  aloud  on  tiie  sea  shore,  when  tlw 
waves  were  violently  agitated,  that  Kif  passions  fl(Ught  i^£9tdnr 
scope  to  triumph  over  the  taoMilts  of  a  puMie  assembly.  Tliesf 
were  the  animated  aeeompaniments  I^smuitheins  denned  es« 
"senSal  tothe  perfection  oThfo  ait.*^'  .       •  . .  .  ^ 

'  OpiniotW,  atalltiiiies^-Mve  lieen  at  variance  with  respect 
totheRommMdtfxe.GfieckoKa^.    W«  will. cele^Mrate  Cicero 

'  'Hfi  IwiMii  i»fiii»    tim     tm     II    Fi    i»     i»i    ,>ti  1 11  i»iiiia     i »lwi  k^     i  ri  Mni 

ufiV'je  siirpso<lseMMrdUGH«iilM;P9p6S.^  i«^^pi«Bt  les  difcrt  mcibrw  qui  cMi- 
IKimt  t^  p<ripde.  Ces  rqp^,  iioit^i  iQMSJibctt  tanidi  umtqaht  toot  necet^ 
Wki pyuria  mdeiics  et  liifihnon^  ;  roreiUeli^t  cxi^»  ec  W  |io|triDC  de  Tom* 
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^ifithslaRding  he  gifeis  Hiepalm  to  Demoitfacfiies^  W  just  to  the 
merits  of  Ciceix);*  .     .         4   -. 

<*  Je  ne  crains  pas  dire,  qoe  Demosth^he  tne  patoif  supfirii 
eot  a  Gic&ron.    Je  proteste  que  personne  n'admire  plus  Cicft- 
ran,  que  je  fais;    II  embeliit  tout  be  qu'il  touehe.    II  fah;  hoh^ 
oeur  i,  la  pmole.    11  ftitjdaimots,  i*b  qu'un  autre'  ii*en  sau- 
roil  faire.  *  II  i[  je  ne  sai  comfoieh  de  sanies  d'esprits.    II  est  m^^ 
mni'dcmit,  <A  Tebenient,  toutes  tes  fois  qu^l  reut  retr^'— centre 
CatiliDe,  eontre  Verres,  contre  Antoine.      Mais,  on  remarqtie 
quelque  j^aruxe  dans   son  discouxs.      L'art  y  est   merveiN 
leux;  mais,  on  Tentrevoit.    L^Orateur,  ^n  pensant  an  salut  de 
Ja.Vepiftblique  Sie  &!oablie  pas^  el  ne  le  laisse  pa^  onblier* 
,  <<  Oemosth^e  paroit  soitir  de  soi,  et  nt:  voir  qoe  la  patrie. 
U*aeieherche  point  le  beau;  il  k  ftdt,  sans  y  penser*    II  est 
^i^dc6a«8  de  Vadaunitien.  *  II  ee  sert  de  la  parole,  coinme  ah 
jiomne  modeste  de  sop  habit,  pour  se  couvrir.    II  tonne — ^il 
^oudroye*  .  C'est  »b  torrwt  qui  entraine  tout^    On  ne  peat  le 
/oaAiqueri  paroequ'oD  eat  saisi.    On  pense  aux  ehoses  qu  D  dit^ 
et  non  k  ses  paroles.     On  )e  perd  de  vae.     On  n'est  occupy 
ygfi^  de  Phillipe  qui  enviahit  tout. :         . 
t  '  '^  je  auis  charoi^  4e  ces  deux  ertfUurs;  mais,  j'avoue  que  jie 
fVis  nipins  ioucti^  de  Tart  inftni,  set  de  la  magntiique  Eloquence 
5}e  Cic^ron^  que  de  la  rapide  sinapiieit^  de  Demosthtne/* 
;-    Th/^  abof  e  passages  are  worthy  the  resplendent  talents  of  die 
'  fpihpx  of  Telemaque.    They  display  a  pailctn  for  criticism, 
and  are  a  model  of  composition.    Probably,  Mi  Fontanelle 
;mtU^^  them  from  his  lecture,  as  they  eonUiin  decisions  un- 
sanctioned by  the  generality  of  Frenph  critics.!  th6  eloquence 
^  Ciaeio  possesses,  all  die  dazzling  qualities  of  French  taste. 
■    Cornelius  Severus,  on  the  proscription  of  Cicero,  exclaims, 

t      •      ^i  •pijg  tongue  of  Lfitian  "eloquence  is  mute ; 
»  Grief  smitteh.     He,  of  anxious  Romans,  erst, 

>  The  guard  and  safety  3  he,  his  country's  head  ; 

The  senate's  champion :  he;  the  public  voice 

Of  right  and  law  i  the  fonim*s  oracle 

And  organ  of  the  gown«-*is  silent  now." 

Eiton'$  Spec,  Class,  Poets. 

**  As  the  Romans*  derived'  their  eloquence,  poetry,  and 
Ifamingi  from  the  iirefkiit-^  they  must  be  oonfessed  to  be 


-  •  Vide  Dr.  Blair, 

t  "  Rome^  ceasiof;  to  contend^  relaxed  at  length : 
Reposed  at  home ;  and,  cttrb*d  by  reins  of  jprace, 
^eroftcd  the  laws,  and  search'd  the  arts  of  Greece. 
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£0.  infiexibr  Icrtbem  Uk  gcfimilbr^  nil  these  «eeoia{ilblimcn)v: 
the^  were  a  mose  grsareind  xoBgiA&te^  but  a  leas  acute  and 
spnghtly^  people.  They  had  neitlier  the  vivadiy  nor  the  sen^ 
sibilUv  of  the  Greeks^  4heir  paisions  were -not  so  dasSy  moTed, 
Dor.oieir  coaeeptiooa  so  lively.-  Their  huaguage  resemhM 
their  cfaaraptet ;  it  was  i^^ular^  firm^  aad  stately;  buftiwaqted 
that,  aioiple  .aad  .impnasive  «Mveli&-«'andi  in.  particulary  that 
flexibility  to  $uit  every  differenft.iZMMle  and  spedea  of  <a<mipo<* 
ajltioQ^  for  wUch  the  Gnek^  tongue  is  diatinguidbed  abesre  that 
of  cyery  other  boanti^.  What,  thus  Greeks  faiveuttcl,  the  Ro*- 
4QaDspoU9hcd:  the  ^ne  was  original)  roi^  sDmetimes^  and 
incomefitt  the  other  a-finishcd  copy." . 

Bust  we  lead  that  Q«  Vaoist  waa  utterly  rude  id  his  mamien, 
and  iiAgracefnl  in  Ins  delivesy;  sfeilL  no  jiublie  speaker  had 
greater  weight  in  Bome :  .and  that  Alfenss^  a  Roman  coUer, 
attained  from,  peculiar  skill  in  eloquence  hia  elevation  to  the 
consular  chair.  ^He  was  buried  at  the  public  expAoise  iwH  ho^* 
nour  conEnred  on  iew>  andezduaively  on  8upcrio]^ merits 

If  this  maxim  be  comd^  ^^  Fcbta  nascitur^  ohatooI' vit  :'' 
we  may' conclude,  that  Viufus  surmounted  his  phyMcal  dofeds 
by  studying  and  acquiring  tboae  pronunciation,  afeccn^eaiK 
phasi9,  tones^  and  pauses^  vhich^  modulate  the  voiee,.  and  en- 
dow speech  with  the  Aiscinatioa  of  mxtsia  £oft  and  loud«toi]|es 
in  cxatory  are,like  the  pia^o  ttiditha  forte  of  a  fine  imttfuinent^; 
but,  to  touch  the  heart,  to  agitate  the  tuhOf^  and  to  subdue*  the 
soul,  gesture  must  be  added  to  empha8is**<-the  language  of 
emotion  must  difiuse  with  the  language  of  ideas.    .        .         1 

Possibly  we  may  incur  the  imputatk>n.of  ainnnftat  princTples 
of  a  speculative  philosophy,  being  fne  to  admk.that  ours  is  the 
theory  of -elocntion-^yet^  it  bdioves  us  io  proceed. 

In  arranging  a  course  of  lectures  on  eloquence,  we. would 
begin  by  asserting,  that  words  are  the  symbols  of  ideas-^-no 
noore.  Addison  calls  words  the  ^^imagce  of  things."  Man  is 
not  wholly  made  up  of  intellect :  the  mind  is  diversified  with 
powerful,  illusions  called  fancy,  and  with  imperative  attributes 
called  passions.  Words  alone  cannot  communicate  these  emo- 
tions :  we  seek  their  expression  in  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
countenance.     Features  are  eloquent  in  silence:  they  pourtray, 


ThM  meed  "bcr  wan  by  earth  and  sea  repaid , 
And  what  she  won,  her  cuuns4?U.nijld'y  s\\aY*d. 
Oa  these  her  glory  stood  ;  tor  these  were  all : 
Remove  the  base — she  tottered  to  her  foil/* 

SuMtia. 
*  '<  Graiis  ingenium,  GraiU  dedit  ore  rotundo 
Musa  loqui *•'    '  .^n,Poet» 

t  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  c.  35.  I  Horat.  1  Sat.  3. 
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bashfulacas^  hopCy  np^heastati)  pi^t.  the  ii4ti«9'«flHilMMM  of 
jojy  love,  admiratioa,  benevolence:  the  turbulent  tmi^^pB 
of.ra^p,  jeakHisy,  hateed;  tgiiAitioD,  revoiMes  iridi  •:  nriefy 
ei  others*  Tfaere  is»  Tmweofci;,  .the.  l«o^  ^  fjy  ^od  ihie 
laiq|h^«f ridicnlr ;«die  laugh ofsagtr Mid th^  laagH^tf^oonteiiipt^ 
Ail  these  ferm  a  pcoidiar  la^poi^  mMUigiUe  Ifaroi^lMia  the 
vorkU^U  is  the  ikifoi^  ofaatare. 

^>  When  a  sladioas^  ieflee(in9»  'anL-aUmled  mimif  piwden 
Ott^the  ggaahig  ffinfaia  el  Miltoa»  or  the  cataHed  emagi^  ci^  omt 
tmaimMtShsSkitvftmts  in thg  ^omty-  be viajr- elevate  hkjai^pp> 
nation^  and  astonish  his  ■  judgawiU.  »bat  he  can  proeead.ao 
ferther.  Let  him,  however,  ac^roaafanj  Mi$4  Siddoaa.la  her 
pablie  readings^  aod  he  will  be  taught  to  acknowledge^  that 
language  is  a  ineie  vtshick  to  camasanioale  ideaii  wMle  tsar 
phasis  enliehtens  the  iwd^rstaiadln^,  and  ge^tuve  comnuuids 
the  feelings. 

In  elocation,  the  two  great  Inticks  are^^fovoe  and  grace  ;* 
the  one  is  founded  in  nature  v  the  c^ber  in  att.  When  united, 
they  cordially  assist  each  other;  ^ben  separated,  their, powers. 
ve  distinct*  Nature  can  do  much,  without  ^rt ;  wfiereas  art  is 
ahnost  passivef  without  natuce.  The  ope  lassaulla  the  heart-^ 
the  other  pli^s>up:m  the  faacy^^  Focee  pf-spn^bkig.wiU  produce 
commotion,  and  impress  conviction ;  grace  inspires  pleasuns, 
and  excites  adbniratfom"     »    ,  . 

CoipUae  these  pvwerSjf  and  eloeation iKiumesa sQ«cicign 
dignity. 

The  wliok  arcana,  possibly,  of  British  etoqnenc^  is  de* 
Tslopcdmtbe  funeml  ocation  of  Mark  Antbqoy  over  the  dead 
body  of  Ills  mordered  friend ;  but,  will  any  one  be  fandy  eaongb 
to  belies,  that  Anthony  could  have  so  moved  the  hearts  of  the 
citiseni  of  Rome,  by  placarding  Ms- oration  tbvoughout  tbe 
market  place )    The  genius  of  Cato^^^ie  cabo^  the  digniied, 

.  «  *<  L»Gnee-«^w»  V«lt«irep'Ha'e8t  |hu»,  f»3^mnsDli  ce.m.jpjaiw  Pib  cs 
qui  attire."  It  may  be  added-<r4hat  <*  Venus''  would  ce^e  to  be  the  **  GoODSfS 
»f  BRAory ,"  if  unattlred  by  ^e  "OfrACiSB:"  i  '  _    ■  *      !   " 

t  Statues  ai*  frequoDtly  gii^antic,  b>Dieq««iitly  beyond  the  Umiit  oiwitms^ : 
painfrogt  are  mostly  dimioutives  of  objects.  Still,  art  riassically  approximates 
to  nature  i»heii  \%  is  chaste  in  dcsigih  aod  hat mouise  pfoportteaa.  **  Sirpfde, 
HercuJem  /'*  is  the  motto  of  an  artist.  The  colossus  of  Rhod^  lyas  tMfh  brass; 
the  height  of  the  statue  was  one  hundred  aud  flVefeet ;  and  f^'persoos  ccmld 
clasp  romid  the  thtimb.  This  wonderful  production  erf  att,  wak  tire  workmanship 
of  cWes,  disciple  of  Lj-sippus,  and  occupied' the  Miodn  of  twdv^ 7ttm<  -ft 
fell  during  an  earthquake,  and  remained  in  ruins  nearly  lAfpehimditid  T^^P^-  >' 
was,  at  length,  soldhy  theSanurens  toajew,  who  loam bhiel(Qh^re»eaiaels 
with  the  brass,  value — ^thirty-six  thousand  pounds,  sterling  W"'^  'oT/Oreat 
Britain!  [    "*^*^^  ''     '  •  ' 
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*  ^t1f«  {Niitbilie  j^VMW)  in  lli^fitwseiit  d^y^,  ttctobefy  «ttettk 
lfa«txiMAirey:<oMili0^N«Ul,  amd  are  pr^d- of  their,  abode^^ 
<^  Every  fpassion  haa  its  ftoolfarloiie,  Ibok^  tMd'gestttivt 

lNit«t0tbedtetitoyofiirtemdiiMMmotfWi<  The  eye,  iitm4tm^ 
^f^mfiy  cMMdtis  tha  gnsakOi  i^BiidOf^  BuvnatiuM^has  mtieiaed 
to  the  passion  of  gfit4,  ^  in(>f«fMf(tbte'cliat«iel;eP4«i«ri»t^  ttinnJ^ 
Tm  ts  ihe  doqMMe  i>f  Afiss  O^NeiUrH  is^th^  ^miiety  kj 
which  she  dissolves  all  hearts^  and  awakens  sympal^y/  fAs^  a 
luxurious  enjoyment  of  woe.  '  ^  = 

;  ..• . .  ,v:i  I../  i    ...  •  V    •.    •  '     .    •    '  n    .".    ,  .        ■.      .      '    . . 
'^  She  8aid(— her  brim^full  ^es  that  ready  stood«      .  . . ./ 1 

:A«d<wdy.'vraAtedwi]L  iA^,aspafi(4Ml» .   . 

Released  their  wat'ry  store»  and  (muAl  amain, 
Like  ^loads  loiv  hung,  a  sob^  sbow'r  of  rain : 
.J^ute,  solemn  sorrow,  frae  from,  female  nois«, 
.Such  as  the  paejjesty  of  grief  destroys  ?  ' . 
'For  bending  o*er  the  Clip,  the  tears  she*  sh^d, 
'   'feefeito*d,  by  the  posture,  to  discharge  "her  head 
"   "  '  0*er  filled  before :  and  oft  her  nicftith  applied  % 

-    To  t^ eold heart,  she'kiss'd  aionce,  aadcry*d." 

Independently  of  attitude^  we  will  speak  of  anotiier  visibia 
laogfutge^^-that  of  the  hands,  ^^]|  With  respect  to  the  power 
of  the  hands,  every  one  knows  that  with  thrm  we  can  de« 
mandoriMomise;  call,  dismiss,  threaten,  or  supplicate ;  ask; 
d^;  shew  Joy*  wmosii  deiestatioji^  feaf,  confession,  pe* 
Hkence,  admiratioi^  nespeci;  and  many  other  tilings  now  in 
oonunon  use.  But  how  much  further  their  powers  might  be 
earned,  through  our  neglect  of  nsihg  them^  we  know  not." 

A  truth,  thus  lamentable,  proclatins  the  degradation  of  a 

country ;  but  'ere  we  extend  that  point,"  let  us  eKempIiJy  Dn 

Sheridan's  observations  on  ^^  visible  languagjb/'  .  " 

.  ^  Whop  a  ahild  of  fMi"  yeaaa  oldf  sftys to  hjsr  o&nded  «iamar~- 

f^  A)|.protr,  jWfiMfnetMaoii^i  oindi  wiUfi^i^^daso  any 

-***!   * ■"'  **"'  ***  «'^"*^  .iit.fin;  ■!    ii^:^..  .   ^>    .>:  >.  ,^    ..    

•  Bmlsdion  is  a  ceitftin  road  to  atUioi»ent.  when  the  adventurer  pursues 
die jwfko^  hMth  t  but  tl^e^ARCAtfid  rebfQdd(5ck,  is  kid  tnoUe  like  CdtHbefiand's 
«MfcMi»bleAiito«hr^,  ttiteVoMdi,  tbtlOn^ijesltt,  islifetYdMck,  the 
sooUwInica  t#aTeUcip-*^^jBcM%  /  .V 

t  Vide  J>r.  Sheridan. 

I  Vide  DiydH&*a  besnliftit  dttcrijition  pf  Si^ismonda  puwining  pyer  the  urn 
pfGttiicafdo. 

tl  VldeDr>Shsridaa. 
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fQare"-r-ths  parent  is  not  posuaM  by-thii  wuchmtd  u^ 
rangmeat  of  words;  but  whea  $be  beholds  her  UCIk  dariing  in 
the  visible  language  of  entreaty ;  with  bended  knec^i  UtfikQf 
imidoring  eyes,  and  graeefuUy  u|i|ifbBd  haadv^bar  bounding 
heart  syiopatbises  with  this  powerful  appeal  of  natvre^  and  she 
becomes  a  ponvert  to  infant  orator^. 

There  are  other  shades  in  dumb  eloquence.  When  the  babe 
of  Lyvippe  liad  crept  on  hands  and  kaee8>  to  the  extremltj  of.  % 
Ipfty  precipice,  despair  hushed  the  tr^mbUng  mother  ipto  ai| 
awful  sileup^-^she  feared  to  breathe  a  souftd.  ^ 

Within  a  little  inch  of  perdition,  th^  beauteous  r<nrer  tuiped 
to  smile !  • 

Lysippe  bared  her  breast ! — 

Tliis  was  the  oratory  of  nature:  it  recalled  the  heedless 
truant! 

Again — ^A  lion  had  escaped  horn  the  dueal  menfitferie  at 
Florence,  and  proudly  paced  the  streets,  to  the  terror  or  all  the 
inhabitants.  He  chanced  to  seite  upon  an  infant :  th$  ago- 
nised mother,  beholding  her  treasure  in  the  Kon'§  mouth, 
rushed  impetuously  into  the  presence  of  the  royal  beast;  and, 
by  the  iiupassidned  eloquence  of  mute  anguish,  won  the  noble 
)ion  to  restore  his  prey  unhurt. 

Dumb  eloquence  is  intelligible  throughout  the  brute  qeation. 
View  tlie  horse,  says  Virgil — 


-  With  conscious  plenspre  st4nd 


Beneath  the  flatterierf  of  his  master's  hand  j 
And  his  cla^p'd  neck's  redoubling  echo  love." 

Shakespeare,  in  his  description  of  the  wounded^stag^  standi 
ing  over  the  stream,  expiesses  himself  tliii&«^ 

-  tb^  big  round  drops 


Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nos^j  ' 
'  In  piteous  cji^se."  ,•  w 

Topraceedi-^  ^       •    '  '     '  '    '     ' 

«*  *That  a  general  Inabili^  to  read,  or  speak,  ^wlft  prepri^tv 
and  grace  in  public,  runs  throt%h  *  Ae  MtM^I/tf  tto  lirilSsh 
dominions,  is  acknowledged ;  it  shews  itself  iu  our.$eDate.  and 
in  our  churches ;  on  the  bench,  and  at  th^bar." 

We  find  this  assertion  confirmed  by  Mr,  Locke,  wfco  griev- 
ously complains  of  our  neglecting  our  motheir  t^oMgue;  9at 
can,  we  beUeve,  the  evil  be  remedied,  oikerwise  tbaus  by  its 


^  Vide  Dr.  Sheridan. 
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hetomng'tt  diiMiict  branch  of  education ;  and  suek  ft  ondotiH* 
fdly  ought  to  be, 

'^They  ordered  thisihatfer  better'^  in  Greece*  and  in  Rome. 
^^  fBut  the  nobOity  and  persons  in  hig^.  station  model  their 
befaavioiir  by  t^at  of  the  minister ;  and,  till  within  a  very  short  ^ 
space,  there  has  not  been  an  instance  of  any  minister,  during 
th^  last  fifty  years,  who  gave  the  smallest  encomBgement  to 
any  art  or  science  in  this  country,  to  any  woric  of  genius  §  ot 
.literature;  or  who  countenanced  any  scheme  calculated  to 
imnrove  the  minds,  or  better  the  hearts,  of  British  subjects/' 

What  a  flattering  compliment  to  a  British  oomir-;/br  the 
^AABioN  t^the  minister,  is  that  of  the  so/cefeigtb-^As  contained 
within  this  short  philippic  I  Thank  heaven,  howevfar,  this 
was  written  half  a  centuiy  i^o.  The  presentflourishing  state  of 
the  fine  arts  in  Great  Britain  we  have  wamify  eulogised  in  the 
commencement  of  our  review,  and  we  have  given  a  sort  of 
^^  TftEoPHANv"  to  their  illustrious  patrons  1 

For  a  true  picture  of  our  senatorial  orators,  we  refer*  to 
**  l^ARUAMBNTARY  PORTRAITS,"  cxquisitcly  fiubhcd  in  a  work 
so  intituled,  and  criticised  in  our  numbers  for  April  and  the 
present  month.  With  senators  we  may  engraft  barristers ;  for 
the  law  has  made  rapid  strides  into  the  penetraUa  of  Saint 
Stephen'*s  chapel.  For  pulpit  orators,  we  look  up  with  re* 
spectful  admiration  to  Mr.  Kirwan — another  branch  of  the 
rarent  tree-^-aad  glance  a.  tearful  eye  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Dodd.  We  have  some -few  impressive  divines^  and  a  great 
many  fa8hi(mal>k  preachers;  but  our  eloquent  ministers  of 
grace  are  gone  to  '*  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  re- 
■  *■  ■■■  ■  ■*- ■■■  ■    ■  * "■  - ■  .  ■  I         I ..  ■   .,. 

*  We  will  evidence  Uie  advantages  resulting  from  an  universal  stu^^  of  a 
jBother  tongue,  by  referring  to  a  modem  classic  traveller,  deservedly  esteemed^ 
who  thus  celebrates  the  schools  of  ancient  Greece. 

"  Warm'd  into  life,  and  cherish'd  by  the  breath 
Of  popular  applause,  amidst  these  schools 
The  arts  pot  forth  their  tender  shoots,  andbloom'd 
With  more  than  mortal  beauty.  Sculpture's  baoii 
Rounded  the  marble  to  a  Uving  form  ; 
Painting  suspended  her  heroic  tales 
In  tiie  vast  tample  for  her  country^a  eye ; 
Themuteof  history  firomfobte's  rust  -  i 

Cleans'd  time's  daric.  tablets,  and  aloud  proclaim'd. 
The  wond'rous  legends  to  Impatient  crowds ; 
"Whilst  poesy  and  song unitrngpourVi  .    . 

The  tide  of  rapture  on  the  yieuimg  soul. 
JBlest  country  1.  whare  each  lab'rine  hind  confoss'd 
The  charm  of  foncy ;  and,  uniikill^  himself 
I^  art,  admir'd  ^he  artist's  magic  pow'rs." 

Dr.  Haygarth* 

t  Vide  Dr.  Sheridan.  §  Vide  the  Ghott  of  Chatterton ! 

App.  Ceit.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  June^  1815/  4  X 
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turns"— «t  least,  we  saj^x)^  ^  ^^  neither  their  fiulh  nor 
good  works  is  visible  among  us. 

Before  we  finally  release  this  toptc,  howencr,  we  must  in- 
dulge in  an  extract  from  Anacbarsisiy  which  has  fordbly  ar- 
rested our  every  feelinff.  Giod  send  it  may  besalutary  to  those 
to  whom  we  would  address  it. 

<^Les  mat^riaux  necessaires  aux  orateurs  charge  de  d<- 
fendre  les  droits  d'un  peuple,  de  TMairer  sur  ses  veritable  in- 
t^r^ts,  de' dinger  les  administratioiis,  &c.  soot  immenses,  et 
de  la  plus  grande  vari^t^. 

'  *^  La  pr^ession  4  laquelle  ils  se  d^Ronent  exige  des  lumi^res 
profondes  etdes  talents  sublimes;  oar  c'est  peu  de  connoltve 
I'histoire,  les  lois  et  les  forces  de  la  nation,  ainsi  que  des  puis- 
sances voisines  ou  €k»gnees;  c*est  peu  de  suivre  de  I'ceil  ces 
efforts  rapides  en  kntes  que  les  ^tats  font  sans  cesse,  les  una 
centre  les  autres,  ces  mouvements  preque  imperoentibles  qui 
ddtruisent  .int^rieurement;  de  pr^venir  la  jalousie  des  nations 
foibles  et  alliens;  de  d6concerter  les  m^sures  des  nations  puis- 
santes  et  ennemis;  ded^meler,  enfin,  la  vraie  int^r^t  de  la. 
patrie,  a  travers  une  foule  de  eombinaisons  et  de  rapports,  il 
feut  encore  faire  vaioir  en  public  les  grandes  v^rlt^  dont  on 
s'est  p^n^tr^  dans  le  particulier;  n'etre  ^mu^ni  des  menaces,  ni 
des  aj^laudtssements  du  peujde,  affircnter  la  hmne  des  richmes, 
en  les  S(nmkett€mt  d  des  fortes  impositions;  ceUe  de  la  multUude^ 
en  Vdnachmntdecesj^isirsouasonrepos;  et  oelle  des  auties 
orateurs,  en  d^voilant  leurs  intrigues;  rdpondre  des  6v^nements 
qu^on  n^k  pu  emp^cher,  et  de  oeux  qu'on  n'a  pfl  pr^voir; 
payer  de  SA  DISGRACE  les  prof ets  qui  n'oni  pas  r^itsH,  et 
quelques  fois  eeux  que  le  succ4s  d  justjjids;  par6itre  pletn  de 
oonfianoe  I'orsqu'un  danger  imminent  r^pand  le  terreur  de  tous 
eotea,  et  par  des  himito  subites  relever  les  espn^rances  abbatues ; 
courir  chez  les  pennies  voisins  former  des  ligues  puissantes ; 
allumer  avec  Tenthousiasme  de  la  liberty  la  soif  ardente  des 
combats;  et  amis  avoir  rempli  les  devoirs  d'homme  d'etat, 
d'orateur,  et  d  ambassadeur,  'idler  sur  le  champ  de  battaille 
pour  y  sceller  de  son  sat^  les  oins  ^^on  donne  aupeuple  du  haut 
de  la  tribune:  tel  est  le  partage  m  ceux  qui  sont  it  la  tete  du 
govemement;  et,  les  loix  qui  ont  pr€vu  ^empire  que  des  hom- 
mes  si  utiles  et  si  dangereux  piendroit  sur  les  esprits,  ont  voulu 
qu'on  ne  flt  usage  de  leurs  talents  qu'  ipres  s'etre  assure  de  leur, 
conduite.'' 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  human  mmd  to  imagine  a  more 
dignified  picture  of  a  senator,  tiian  that  which  we  hare  just  se- 
lected, from  the  chaste  and  vigorous  pencil  of  Barthdemy.  It 
is  th^ personification  of  all  that  is  great  and  good;  but,  alas ! 
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Aesplendid  origiotl  graced  the  galleries  of  antiqiiity  f  and  mo* 
dem  reinements  are  too  sensitive  to  rake  up  the  ashes  of  fhe 
dead.  We  would  willingly^  however,  offer  it  to  the  eontein* 
phtionof  the. eacalted  many,  who  fully  understand  the  privi-' 
LBGEs,  to  be  independent  of  the  Dunfis  of  parliament,  and  as- 
sume senatorial  eostume  with  thie  self-coheeit  of  a  young  ensign^ 
who  struts  IB  his  dazzling  regimentals,  and  caixs  himself  a 
«oldieri 

On  rhetoric  we  shall  be  brief.  This  branch  of  elocution  has 
been  styled,  by  modems,  the  art  of  varnishing  weak  arguments 
with  die  polish  of  plausibility;  or,  in  other*  words,  the  triek  of 
pleasing  the  ear  at  the  expense  *of  the  understanding.  Nothing, 
Bowever,  can  be  more  irrational  than  such  a  supposition. 
Rhetoric  is  the  art  of  embellishing  oratory  whh  the  graces  of 
pearwnsioa«  Both,  however,  are  founded  in  good  sense.*'^-^ 
Fools  can  persuade  none  but  hxAni  the  man  of  sense  must  be 
^eomrineed  before  heean  be  persuaded.  Conviction  appeals  to 
the  understandings  and  persuasicm  js  the  art  of  engaging  fhe 
affections  totet  in  coneert  with  the  mmd.  It  is  a  concilialins 
and  interelting  art ;  it  dignifies  the  possessor. 

It  may  be  urged  by  tiie  fastidious  eritic,  that  aH  arts  are 
dangerous  when  alike  applicable  to*  good  and  evil  purposes. 
Certainly;  bu(t  the  specious  tale  that  leads  to  any  vicious  in-' 
citement,  is  not  the  artificial  construction  of  rhetoric:  it  is  a 
sparidlng  trinket*-a  French  toy — ^fabricated  by  the  subtleties 
^kscphi^ry. 

Lysias,t  the  Athenian,  was  a  monuipent  of  rhetoric.  Dio* 
nysius,  of  Hidieamassus,  thus  describes  his  oratorical  graces. 

bocrates  was  another  splendid  rhetorician :  hisscjiool  at  Athens 
was  crowded  with  distmguished  pupib.  He  was  esteemed  by 
Philip  of  Maoedon ;  and  his  correspondence  with  that  prinee 
iras  admired  for  sweetness  and  graceful  simplicity  of  st^e,'  as 
wen  as  for  harmony  of  expression  and  dignity  of  language. 
These  superior  endowments  gave  Isoerates  an  ascendancy  over 
tihe  mind  of  Phflip,  that  visibly  repressed  the  darings  of  bis 
immeasurable  ambition,  and  procured  some  peteefof  yekra  to 
the  Athenians.    Part  of  his  <MPations§  are  extant,  and  are  most 


enim  in  vita*  sic  la  ontiomey  nihil  eit  diffic^liiM  ^em  quod  daotat  vidm, 
^ajus  ignoratione  sspisftime  pecatur."— ^.  or,  ad£rut. 

t  Aceoidiiiip  to  Platartb,  thi»  celebrated  man  composed  Ibur  boAdred  ami 
tweoty-five  orations.  Of  thase,  thirty-loar  are  eztaat.  8«o.  Caasab.  174Q.  8«o/ 
Faris,1783. 

I  9Mt,S  voi;a^.  Cstttlb.  17^.  Anger  3  ▼.  8vq.  Paris,  \f9i. 
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honourable  to  his  memoiy,  as  «  moralist,  and  as  a  man  t  The 
high  r^putatbn  acquired  hy  Isocrates,  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  stimulus  that  prompted  Aristotle  to  write  his  Institutions 
of  Rhetoric,  which  differ  materially  from  those  of  preceding 
rhetoricians. 

All  who  are  conversant  with  Dr.  Blair's  Lectures  on  Rhc-« 
toric  will  admit  pur  position ;  and  such  as  are  not,  will  equal- 
ly interest  and  improve  their  minds  by  studying  his  elegant 
treatise. 

David  ]^ume,  in  his  E4S$ay  on  Eloquence,  has  great  claims 
on  public  admiration :  he  teaches  us  all  the  delicate  gradations 
of  that  iqplendid  art,  from  the  ^^  flowing  and  smooth,  to  the 
swelling  and  full:''  and  when  he  attempts  to  describe  the  su- 
premacy of  Demosthenes  in  the  school  of  eloquence,  he  repre- 
sents the  orations  of  the  ^^  pfUpU  of  Plato'/  to  be,  of  all  humao 
productions,  those  which  approach  nearest  to  perfection. 

At  all  events  history  furnishes  us  with  this  fact;  that,  after 
the  days  of  Demosthenes,  Greece  lost  her  liberty ;  eloquence 
languiuiedj^  and  sophistry  b^gap  its  reign.  The  glory  of  Rome 
did  not  commence  until  oratory  had  been  cultivated ;  and, 
with  ^he  decay  of  that  ^r^,  the  splendours  of  Rome  vanished. 
Eloquence,  consequeptly,  is  a  high  taknt,  and  of  intrinsi<^  imr 
portance  to  society. 

We  have  shewn,  as  far  as  Umited  observations  can  illustrate 
the  grandeur  of  our  subject,  that  oratory  reomres  sound  judg- 
ment,, natural  genius,  and  the  aids  of  art-^that  rhetoric  is  the 
language  of  persuasion,  emanating  from  the  understanding, 
but  enlarged  by  a  close  intimacy  with  all  the  passions  incidental 
to  human  nature :  it  discloses  strong  sensibility  in  tbf  mind  of 
the  speaker :  it  is  warmed  by  a  glowing  imagination  :  it  is  en- 
riched with  apowerful  flow  of  language:  it  isconect  in  pronun- 
ciation, just  in  emphasis,  and  graceful  in  delivery. 

We  have  described  tl\e  first  age  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to 
have  closed  with  the  republic  of  Greece.  The  same  poUtical 
conclusions  attach^  and  still  more  powerfully,  to  oratory. 

JLoijigmus^  on  the  Sublime,  contends  ^hat  doquence  can 
only  oman^ent  the  land  of  freedom;  hence  the  little  sublimity 
^f  genius  which  graced  the  age  he  lived  in^ 

**  liberty,"  he  adds,  *'  is  the  nurse  of  true  genius :  it  ani- 
mates the  spirit,  and  invigorates  the  hopes  of  men :  it  excites 
honouraUe  emulation,  and  adesice  of  excelling  in  every  art. 
All  other  quidifications  may  be  found  among  those  deprived  o£ 
liberty;  but  never  did  a  slave  become,  aii  orator;  he  can  only 
he  a  pompous  flatterer.'^ 

Dr.  Bbir  fikewise  tells  us^  that  ^^  under  arbitrary  govern- 
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VMDts,  besides  the  general  turn  of  softness  and  effeminacy 
which  such  governments  may  be  justly  supposed  to  give  to  the 
spirit  of  a  nation,  the  art  of  speaking  cannot  be  stich  an  instru- 
ment of  ambition,  business,  and  power,  as  in  a  democratic 
state.  It  is  confined  within  a  narrower  range  s  it  can  be  em- 
ployed only  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar :  it  is  excluded  from  those 
^eat  scenes 'of  public  business^  where  the  spirits  of  men  have 
the  freest  exertion;  where  important  affairs  are  transacted,  and 
persuasion,  of  course,  is  more  seriously  studied.  Wherever  man 
can  acquire  most  power  over  man,  by- means  of  reason  and  dis- 
course-^which  ceitainly  is  under  a  free  state  of  government- 
there  we  nuty  naturally  expect,  that  true  eloquence  will  be 
best  understood,  and  carried  to  the  greatest  height." 

We  fear  we  may  have  been  too  long  absent  from  M.Fonta- 
nelle :  if  so,  this  is  our  only  apology-.  The  ardours  of  every 
cultivated  mind  glow  with  intellectual  fire,  when  'rapt  by  con- 
templation into  the  regions  of  enthusiasm. 

With  this  feeling,  and  considering  that  all  persons  must  con- 
ceive clearly,  if  they  would  be  clearly  understood;  and  that  they 
must  feel  ardently,  if  they  would  communicate  ardour,  we  have 
'  been  induced  to  labour  at  something  like  an  exordium. 

All  efforts  to  excite  public  attention  arc  emblazoned  with  a 
prologue.  The  juvenile  mind  is  caressed  into  a  love  of  virtuous 
and  moral  principles,  through  the  hrnnuations  of  a  fable.  The 
poet,  the  historian,  the.dramatist,  the  statesman,  and  the  dl* 
vine,  court  popularity  by  a  pompous  or  an  {idulatory  address 
to  the  reader.  It  is  the  ^'  vehti  in  speculum ; "  and  the  best 
assumnce  a  critic  can  hold  forth,  will  arise  from  a  general  im- 
pression that  he  understands  his  subject. 

When  the  liberties  of  Greece  were  in  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  encreasing  power  and  crafty  politics  of  Philip 
the  Macedonian,  Demosthenes  made  several  memorable  ora- 
tions— denominated  philippics — to  rouse  the  Athenian  ener^es^ 
We  extract  his  exordium  to  the  first,*  as  translated  by  Leland. ' 

f  Had  we  been  .convened,  Athenians  !  on  some  new  subject 
.  of  debate^  I  had  waited  till  most  of  your  usual  counsellors  had 
declared  their  opinions.  If  I  liad  approved  what  was  proposed 
by  them,  I  should  have  continued  silent :  if  not,  I  should  then 
have  attempted  to  speak  my  sentiments.  But  since  those  very 
points  on  whiph  these  speakers  have  oftentimes  been  heard, 
are  at  this  time  to  be  considered — ^although  I  have  risen  first,  I 
presume  I  may  expect  your  pardon:  for,  if  they,  on  former  qc- 


*  This  splendid  oratioo  possesses  aU  the  exquisite  touches  of  nature,  **  To. 
rouse — ^to  melt^to  threat cti — to  persuade  t"  ' 
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cwcBSy  had  advised  the  proper  measiflres^  yM  wddd  llot  have 
fomid  it  needful  to  consult  at  present." 

This  exordium  b  powerfully  addressed  to^he  onderatanding. 
It  is  drtless,  yet  nervous  -,  and  the  auditcNry  were  an  enlightened 
people^  well  versed  in  their  native  language.  Cicero  prefaoeil 
MB  orations  with  a  skill  that  not  only  prepossessed  his  hearers, 
but  gained  their  affections.  He  nc^yer  attempted  to  niove^ 
until  assured  he  had  convinced ;  apd,  in  moving^  partknlarly 
the  softer  passions,  he  was  eminently  succesafiiL 

Rousseau,  in  an  introduction  to  his  treatise  or  a  new  doe^ 

trine  he  favoured,  presents  the  exordium  to  us  in  another^  but 

^uatiy  impressive  character.    The  smiling  beautaea  of  sjMfingy 

.  enamelling  a  rich  champagne  country,  was  the  witching  scene—* 

the  <<  MAJBSTY  OF  Gop,''  the  glonous  thcmc ! 

'^  On  ^toit  en  ^t6 — nous  nous  lev^mes  k  la  pointe  da  jour* 
II  me  menk  hors  de  la  vilie,  sur  une  haute  colline^  au  dessous 
de  laquelle  passoit  le  Fo,  dont  en  voyoit  le  cours  k  travers  les 
fertiles  rives  qu'il  baigne.  Dans,  Teloignement^  Timmense 
chaine  des  Alpes  courronnoit  le  passage.  Les  fayons  du  soleil 
ievant  rasoient  d^jk  les  plaines ;  et,  projettant  sur  les  champt>. 
par  longues  ombres,  les  arbres,  les  coteaux,  les  maisons,  en- 
nehissoient  de  mille  accidents  de  lumik'e  le  plus  beau  ^tableau 
dont  I'oeil  humain  puisse  ^tre  frapp^.  On  eut  dit,  que  \k 
nature  ^taloit  k  nos  yeux,  sa  magnificence,  pour  en  offiir  le 
texte  k  nos^  entretiens.  Ce  fut  \k  qn  Ikpres  avoir  quelque  temps 
contempl^  ces  objets  en  silence,  I'homme  de  paix  me  paria 
ainai/' 

What  an  address  to  reason — ^what  an  appeal  to  the  heart  I 

Now  to  the  spirit  of  our  course  of  lectures*— M.  FontaneUe 
invites  attention,  and  pursues  instruction,  in  a  clear  and  distinct 
,  progress,  luminous  throughout,  in  which  he  collates  the  best  an-« 
cient  and  modern  authorities,  and  discovers  a  superiority  per* 
fectly  conversant  with  th^  noblest  exercises  of  the  numaB  mind. 
Hia  orthography,  however^  is  not  exactly  modem. 

-He  begins  with  human  intellect,  and  professes  to  justify  the 
elaborate  treatise  of  Mr.  Locke  on  the  underatandii^. 

*'  Nous  ne  sommes  avertis  de  nos  besoins  que  par  nos  sensations. 
,  La  premiere  source  d^  nps  id^es^  est  done  dans  nos  sens.  Leur  ge- 
neration^leur  multiplication,  leur  enchainement,  8*y  trouvent  egale- 
ment.  De  la  premiere  en  6mane  une  seconde  5  de  celle-ci  une  troi« 
tieme  ;  et,  ainsi,  de  suite.  Biles  naissent  les  unes  les  autres  sans 
que  noiis  en-apercevions.  En  se  multqpliant/  elles  e'tendent  nos 
connoissances.  Leur  marche  est  la  m^me  dans  les  premiers, 
comme  dans  les  demiers  &^es  dc  la  vie. 
"  Vous  montrez  un  oa  plnsieurs  bonbons  k  un  enfant^  il  n*est 
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fittpp^  d*iiboWl  qiie  de  leur  forme  et  de  leur  coideur.  Vous  les  lui 
donnez :  il  les  porte  ^  sa  bouche :  leur  douceur  lui  fait  ^prouver 
une  ttcmyeUe  aeasaiion^  qui  ae  repute  chaque  fois  que  yous  lui  en 
pr^aeQte««  et  qui  est  accouipagn^e  oaturellemeBt  du  dear  d'ea 
gouter  ^encore.  Le  pkdsir  qu'il  k  ressenti  grave  dans  sa  iiiemoif<» 
la  denomination  de  bonbon  que  toub  avez  donn^e  h  ce  qui  le  lui  ^ 
proqur^.  II  Tappliquera  k  toutes  les  sucrerles  de  quelque  esp^ce 
quelles  soient.  Bientot  il  apprendra  k  les  distinguer  par  les 
differentes  sensations  quj  lui  feront  ^prouver  la  noisette^  ramande, 
Tanis^  &c.  dont  elles  sont  compos^es.  11  connottra  la  praline  et 
les  autres  sort  de  drag^es,  lea  d^ignera  chacnn  par  le  nom  qui  luL 
est  propre^  et  ne  les  confondra  pas.  €es  petites  id^es^  concen- 
ti<6es  dans  un  cerde  tr6s  etroit,  s^tendront  insensiblement,  jusqult 
sa  cfareonference.  II  jugertt  aussi  bien  que  vous  des  differences 
que  pr^sente  k  aes  ye«x^  k  sa  main>  k  son  gout,  les  objets  qui 
oQt  si  viYcmeut  affe<^  ce  dernier.  Ces  jugements  le  metteront  k 
port^e  d^en  faire  d'autrea,  en  les  appliquant  k  plusieurs  choses 
plac^es  hors  du  cercle  de  ses  preiniers  iddes,  d*oni  la  quantity  sag- 
luentera  sans  cesse  avec  une  progression  lente^  mais  sure,  sans 
qu*il  s'apercoive  m^me  de  la  maniere  dont  il  aura  acquis  ses  noti- 
▼elles  connoissances.  II  raisonnera  en  ignorant  oe  que  c'eat  que 
raisonner.  II  aura  de  Tattehtion,  de  la  reflexion^  sans  avoir,  encore^ 
rintelligence  de  ce  que  sont  ces  facultds.'*  ^ 

From  this  genu  our  native  perceptions  unfold  and  gradilally 
attain  fall  vigour.  Adventitious  sensations  blossom  into  in- 
herent ideas,  and  the  mind  becomes  virtuous  or  vicious  from 
habitual  reflection.  The  progressive  operation  of  the  mental 
faculties  may  be  thus  classed — ^perceptions  attention,  compari- 
son, judgment,  memory,  reflection,  imagination,  and  reason ; 
all  of  which  are  tributary  to  the  senses — ^inasmuch,  as  no  one 
sense  can  give  a  notion  c^  ideas.  Our  senses  give  us  the  ideas 
themselves.  All  our  pleasures  and  our  pains — our  emotions 
and  our  passions — our  debasement,  or  our  exaltation-^lerive 
thor  mentid  influence  from  the  representation  of  the  senses. 

Mr.  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh,  published  a  very  abstruse  essay, 
last  sununer,  ^<  On  Gbnius.'*  It  is  a  work  every  way  credita- 
ble to  his  laknts,  for  it  displays  vast  depth  of  reflection,  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  extensive  reading. 

In  tieating  of  genius,  6t  the  various  degrees  of  human 
ability,  it  is  his  opinion,  that  we  ou^ht  in  the  first  place  to  en- 
deavour to  ascertain,  whether  there  exist  any  original  difiereoce 
between  the  intellect  of  one  man.  and  that  of  another,  arising  ' 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  mind ;  or,  whether  all  diflerence 
of  mentfl3  talent  does  not  p^roceed  from  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances,  including  among  these  the  effect  of  constitution. 

The  latter  doubt  appears  to  be  the  object  of  his  research,  for 
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be  adds,  the  difference  of  intellectual  ability  is  ncft,  piobld>ly^ 
greater  than  that  of  stature. 

Yet,  <^  this  difference  is  important ;  and,  if  the  influence  of 
external  circumstances  be  added,  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  genius  which  have  appeared 
in  the  world.  The  most  splendid  talents,  therefore,  are  per* 
haps  nothing  more  than  those  lucky  habits  which  correspond 
with  excellence.** 

This  philosophy  would  lead  to  a  most  perplexing  enquiry ; 
we  will,  therefore,  reduce  it  to  this  admlssioa— ^that  the  mind 
comes  into  the  world  naked — as  Mr.  Iiocke  and  M.  Fontanelle 
contend — ^and,  that  being  thus  radically  destitute  of  ideas,  dl 
ability  must  depend  upon  knowledge.  Every  accomplishment^ 
thence,  becomes  an  attainment ;  every  talent  an  acquirement. 
We  do  not,  however,  admit,  that  ability  arises  from  the  ori- 
ginal frame  of  the  body,  but  from  the  original  aptitude  of  the 
mind  to  be  impressed  with  external  objects;  and  from  ana-* 
tural  capacity  to  improve  from  study.  We  are  all  the  creatures 
of  education.  Mr.  Duncan  and  M.  Lavatet  are  equally 
speculative  in  their  respective  theories. 

In  his  lectures  on  oratory,  M.  Fontanelle  draws  classical 
comparisons  on  the  several  and  distinct  talents  of  the  ancients. 
In  .so  doing,  he  discovers  an  attachment  to  republican  govern* 
.ments,  which  he  calls  the  legitimate  soil  of  genlus*-^^  Paurore 
de  la  liberty  fut  celle  de  Teloquence."  Gibbon  remarks— the 
first  race  of  Roman  consuls  were  ambitious  of  triumphs;  the 
second  contented  themselves  with  forming  fine  gardens ;  the 
third  dwindled  into  builders  of  convents.    Blair  adds— 

^^  The  reign  of  eloquence  among  the  Romans  was  very* 
short.  After  the  age  of  Cicero  It  languished,  or  rather  expired  \ 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  this  being  the  case.  For 
.  not  only  was  liberty  entirely  extinguished,  but  arbitrary  power 
felt  in  its  heaviest  and  most  oppressive  weight.  Providence 
in  its  wrath  delivered  over  the  Roman  empire  to  a  succession  of 
some  of  the  most  execrable  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  and 
scourged  the  human  race.  Under  their  government;  it  was  na- . 
turally  to  be  expected,  that  taste  would  be  corrupted,  and 
genius  discouraged.  Luxury,  effeminacy,  and  flattery,  over- 
welmed  all.'* 

The  Roman  forum,  thence,  became  a  desart.  In  the  schools 
of  the  declumers,  a  corruption  of  eloquence  was  substituted  for 
the  dignity  of  oratory.  The  fate  of  Greece,  when  deprived  o. 
liberty,  was  eventi^ly  similar.  Imaginary  and  fantastic  orna- 
ments succeec'ed  to  the  classic  dignity  of  rhetoric.  A  sect  of 
philosophers^  called  SophistSj^  opened  public  schools,  and  en- 
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tcitained  mmicrDiis  diiiciples :  they  wenemuch  patromaed^  far 
liiey  were  Pararitet  to  the  Qreat,  and  oonseqaenfly  amassed  vast 
wealth. 

"  Les  sophistes  railinibrent  encore.  Au  lieu  de  ces  p^riodes  noni- 
breases  et  nourries  des  choses  et  d*expressions,  ils  ne  cherch^rent 
gue  dela  leg^ret^  et  des  graces;  et^  une  pointe^  une  m^taphore^ 
une  subtilitl  puerile,  quoique  «ouvent  ingenieuae^  deTinrent  les 
orneioents  k  la  mode/'  / 

This  was*  the  oratoty,  and  indeed  the  profession,  of  my  Lord 
Chesterfield ;  and  it  would  be  that  of  a  nobleman  of  diplomatic 
notoriety — ^provided  his  right  honourable  talents  were  equal  to 
the  accomplishment.  Unmeaning  volubility,  however  graced 
by  presumption,  cannot  be  the  oratorv  of  any  school^  past^ 
present,  or  to  come.  Wieland  has  drawn  a  very  exquisite 
portrait  of  a  f/  Sophist'*  in  his  Peregrinus  Proteus. 

The  following  animated  comparison,  by  Lope  da  Vega  the 
Spanish  dramatist,  on  the  ancients  knd  modems,  will' serve  for 
our  day,  just  as  well  as  that  in  which  it  was  written.  We  give 
it  from  a  French  translator. 

*  *  Les  Vandales,  les  Goths,  dans  leurs  Merits  bizarres^ 
D^aign^rent  le  gotlt  des  Grecs  et  des  Romains. 
Nob  Aieux  ont  march6  dans  ces  nouveaux  chemins : 

Nos  Aieux  ^toient  des  barbares. 
L*kbu8  regnenti  Tart  tombe^  et  la  raison  s^nftut. 

Qui  veut  ^rire  avec  d^cence^ 
Avec  soin,  avec  gout,  n'en  retire  ancun  fruit ; 
II  vit  dans  le  mepris,  et  meurt  dans  T indigence. 
Je  me  suis  oblige  de  servir  rignorance-— 

D'enfermer  sous  quatM  venousT 

Sophocle,  Euripide,  et  Terence. 
J*^cris  en  insens^ — ^mais^  j^ris  pour  des  foux.*'  ^ 

We  must  quit  this  admirable  lecture,  and  proceed  to  poetry, 
which  is  denned  in  all  its  varieties.  M.  Fontanelle  pass^ 
some  time  in  England,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  our  language.  It  happens,  however,  that  fo- 
reigners do  not  fully  comprehend  the  genius  of  oiur  best 
writers. 

Oar  lecturer  has  devoted  one  division  to  the  English  theatre, 
in  which  he  claims  a  literary  acqXiaintance  with  many  of  our 
celebrated  poets.^    We  do  not,  on  this  subject,  accord  with  his 


*  On  Cato's  soliloquy — ^*  que  Voltaire  k  traduitSy  et  qui  n'ont  ri^n  perdu  en 
passant  pas  ces  soinfl  de  la  laogue  ADgkuse  dam  le  notre/' — M.  FontaacUts 
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c^nions.  We  will  not,  however,  open  a  emtnyreny^  but 
submit  his  criticisms,  with  a.  mere  note  on  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  to  our  reader. 

''Shakespearej  qui  fleurit  sous  Elisabeth*  ouvrit  cette  carriere, 
nouyelle  alors^  la  parcourut  tout  enti^re^  et  tient  encore  le  premier 
rang  parmi  les  auteurs  dramatiques  de  sa  nation.  Son  genie  fier, 
impatient  des  regies^  les  secoua  toute8>  et  ne  se  liissa  jamaia 
diriger  par  le  goiit.  Ge  fut  ce  gi^nie  qui  lui  dicta  ce  beau  mono* 
loque  d'Hamlet*  si  connu  par  la  traduction  que  Voltaire  en  fit 
le  premier  en  beau  ver8>  au  moins  ^ux  si  non  supdrienn  k 
Toriginal^ 

''  Demeure :  £1  fdxX  choisir  de  Tetre  et  du  n^ant. 
Ou  souffirir^  ou  mourir,  c'est  lit  ce  qui  m*attend. 
Ciel,  qui  voyez  mon  trouble*  Mairez  mon  courage  I 
Faut  il  vieiUir  courb^  sous  la  main  qui  m'outrage, 
Supporter*  ou  finir*  mon  malheur  et  mon  sort  ? 
Qui  suis  je  ?  qui  m*arette  >  et  qu'est  ce  que  le  mort  ^ 
C'est  le  fin  de  nos  maux ;  c*est  mon  unique  azile : 
Apr^  de  longs  transports*  c*est  un  sommeil  tranquille. 
On  8*endort*  et  tout  meurt.    Mais  un  affreux  i€veil» 
Doit  succ^der  peut-etre  aux  douceurs  da  sommeil. 
On  nous  menace  :  on  dit  que'cette  courte  vie 
De  toorments  6temels  est  aussit6t  suivie. 
O  mort !  moment  fatal !  Taffreuse  eternity  \ 
Tout  coeur  k  ton  seul  nom  se  glace  ^pouvant^ 
£t  qui  pourroitsans  toi  supporter  cette  vie? 
De'nos  preteurs  menteurs  b^nir  rhypocrisie  ? 
D'une  indigne  maitresse  encenser  les  erreurs  > 
Hamper  sous  un  ministre^  adorer  ses  hauteurs  } 
Et  montrer  les  langueurs  de  son  ame  abbatue 
A  des  amis  ingrats  qui  detoument  la  vue  ? 
La  mort  seroit  trop  douce  en  ces  extr^mit^s. 
Mais  lescrupule  parle^  et  nous  crie :  arr6te2. 
n  defend  k  nos  mains  cet  beureux  homicide* 
Et  d'un  h6ros  guerrier  fait  un  chretien  tiniide. 

"  Cette  piece*  ainsi  que  toutes  celles  du  po^te  Anglais*  est  remp'Ue 
4e  morceaux  aussi  fiers*  aussi  vigoreux*  aussi  pens^s*  aussi  sentis ; 

•vidently  diftulays  a  national  partiality  unworthy  of  a  critic.     Wc  viiU  contrast 
Ijtie  tw>  first  lines  : 

<<  (hd,  Plaim,  iu  dit  vrtd;  notreame  eU  mumrtOle.'* 

"  ii  must  be  ioI^Plato,tkmrwtmeii  wear*  * 

Voltaire  simply  acknowle^es  the  came  in  Plato's  philosophy ;  whereas,  Ad- 
dison embraces  the  effect.  Cato  is  convmced  as  to  the  immortality  of  the  soal, 
and  calmly  becomes  a  suicide.  We  cannot  trace  a  parallel  praadeur  or  sub* 
limity  m  the  two  UufU,  Addison— oor  sleeaattsad  moral  pott— has  tha  de« 
^dad  prefH«aq«. 
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lAaii  ce  ne  sont  que  des  d^tailfl.  S'il  est  soavent  subUme^  il 
8*abai8se  bientot  autant  qu*il  s*est  dlev^.  Des  fossoyeurs  viennent 
creuser  sur  le  theatre  le  tombeau  de  TamaQte  d*Hainlet^  de  la 
belle  Oph^lie,  et  ^gaieut  leur  travail  par  des  chansons  et  des 
quolibets  dignes  deux.  *  Qui,  du  macon  ou  du  charp€nHer*-~^e* 
mande  Tun,  'Mtit  acecplus  de  solidity P'-^'  C est  celui  qui  fait  un 
gibet* — reponde  Tautre  j  *  car,  il  dure  plus  que  mille  corps  qu*on  f 
attache*  Hamlet^  qui  ne  sait  pas  It  qui  cette  sepulture  es  destiii66 
arrive  et  moralise  ainsi  sur  un  cHine  qu'il  ramaase :  '  Cest  peui* 
etre  celui  de  milor  un  tel  qui  vantoit  le  chewtl  de  Monsetgnewr  un  tei 
hrsqu^U  wmloit  le  lut  emprunter;  d  prAentU  appariient  d  M,  le  Fer.^ 
n  se  fait  ici  des  revolutions  bien  etranges.  Je  ne  m*an^trai  pas 
d*avantage  sur  Shakespeare,  dont  nous  avons  une  traduction  com* 
pl^te^  qui  peut  nous  faciliter  les  moyons  de  le  connoitre." 

The  honest  indignation  of  every  libei^I  mind  revolts  at  unfair 
and  uncandid  criticism.  We  lament  that  M.  Fontanelle 
should  so  have  sullied  his  fair  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters : 
genius  ought  to  be  considered  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  revered 
in  all  countries.  It  is,  therefore,  base-minded  in  a  public 
lecturer,  who  assumes  the  office  of  engrafting  the  progress  and 
results  of  literature  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  to  introduce  the 
name  of  a  **  Shakespbare"  thus  irreverently,' 

With  the  whole  of  our  poet's  splendid  works  before  him,  M^ 


*  The  following^  are  M.  Fontanelle's  subsequent  observatioos  on  criticism. 
How  could  he  act  so  derogatory  from  his  avowed  principles  ? 

*'  Ils.ne  s*arr6t^rent  pas  uniquement  k  I'expression,  au  style,  aux  genres  :  ils 
s'atta^herent  ^ealement  aux  convenances  particulieres  It  cbaque  sujet.  Cela 
les  conduisit  k  des  observations  sur  la  nature  en  g6n^ral»  sur  les  caract^res  des 
hommes,  sur  les  diflferenoes  qui  mettent  entre  eux  le  rang,  la  naissance,  Tedu- 
cation,  les  lumieres,  la  raison,  les  passions." 

Now,  these  are  precisely  the  events  which  give  the  Uaie  of  truth  to  this  scent 
in  Hamlet.  Two  ignorant  men  are  represented  in  the  act  of  preparing  a  grave. 
They  are  poor,  but  meny  souls.  Habit,  to  which  M.  Fontanelle  ascribes  the 
dawn  of  reflection  on  infant  perception,  has  so  familiarised  objects  to  them, 
which  to  others  would  be  awful,  that  they,  without  any  sentiment  of  feeling, 
pass  their  jokes  as  freely  as  if  they  were  regaling  ^t  an  alehouse. 

One  description  of  habit  gives  our  passions  the  mastery  over  our  reaSson : 
mother  t^es  from  us  the  finer  emotions  of  sympathy  and  of  sensibility^  We 
perceive  the  latter  in  the  exercise  of  various  professions ;  and,  it  is  fitting  to  the 
order  of  nature  that  it  should  be  so.  Thus,  nabit  in  a  purified  degree,  leads  the 
sententious  prince  of  Jkaufis^  to  p)iilQSophic  reflections  on  the  perishable 
qnalities  of  man. 

M.  FontaneUe  is  either  less  Ihe  pupi|  .of  xMlbat^  (than  the  pupil  of  art,  or 
study  has  been  a  paitial  refiner  of  bis  mind.  We  corroborate  our  opinions 
by  tnose  of  Cieero  in  his  admonitions,  **  Orator  ad  Brutum." 

**  Non  enim  omnia  fortuna,  mm  omnia  auctoritas,  non  omnis  sstas,  non  veto 
locus*  aut  tempVSi  aut  auditor  omnia;  eodem  aut  verborum  genere  tractandus 
eat^  ai^  jententiarum.  Semperque  in  omni  parte  orationis,  ut  vitie,  quHi  deceat 
^ooslderandum ;  quod  fst  in  re  de  qua  agitur  positum  est^  et  in  pcnonis>  etcoruui 
l|ui  dicant,  et  eonun  tfu  aiidiiii^t,". 
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Fbntftnelle  sdlects  an  individttal  scene,  which  it  s  clear  he  doe* 
not  understand;  and,  having  garbled  and  mur€pre9enUd  the 
tspmt  of  the  poet,  he  contemptuously  talces  an  abrupt  leave. 

When  we  speak  of  the.  **  spirit  qf  our  poet,***  we  desire  to 
remark,  that  it  is  uniranslateahle.  The  English  man  of  letters 
even  has  not  been  permitted  to  consider  himself  competent  to 
the  development  of  Shakespeare.  One  literary  knight  errant 
has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  of  criticism,  and  another  has 
taken  it  up.  With  chivalrous  emulation,  they  have  severally 
entered  the  fists-— but  we  were  undecided  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
^cdmbat,  until  the  *^  Knight  of  the  MiiTor,t"  has  been  so 
oftKgt?^  as  to  tcfoc/i  us  how  to  read  our  favourite  autiior. 

With  all  our  respect,  therefore,  for  the  diffusive  talents  of 
Voltaire,  we  neither  acknowledge  the  spirit  of  his  translation^ 
nor  the  justice  of  his  sentence  on  English  genius. 

*^  Le  genie  Anglads,  dit  Voltaire,  ressemble  k  un  arbre  touffh 
plants  par  la  nature,  jettant  au  hazard  mille  rameaux,  et  cron<- 
sant  ^galement  avec  force.,  II  meurt  si  vous  voulez  forcer  sa 
nature,  et  les  teller  en  arbre  des  jardins  de  Marly." 

M.  Fontanelle  accuses  the  English  taste  of  taking  delight  in 
bloodshed.  He  instances  a  play,  in  which,  out  of  nine  principal 
characters,  seven  are  doomed  to  die.  The  French  momb-^he 
aidds— would  never  submit  to  such  a  display  of  butchery ;  and 
Voltaire,  speaking  of  the  play  of  Hamlet,  observed — "They 
all  die  except  the  candle  snuffers.' ' 

We  shall  express  ourselves  more  Uberally  en  M.  Voltaire's 
taknts.  Had  he  confined  them  to  the  single  composition  of  the 
following  lines,  they  would  have  immortaUzed  his  memory — he 
was,  however,  supremely  voluminous. 

**  Cdui  qui  met  un  frein  k  la  fureur  des  flots 
Sait  anssi  des  mdchants  arr^ter  les  complots. 
Soumis  avec  respect  ^  sa  volont^  sainte 
Je  crain  Dieu^  cher  Abner^  et  n*ai  pointe  d*autre  crainte." 

These  lines  harmonise  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  The  first 
couplet  is  robed  in  majesty ;  the  second  is  emblematic  of  sinn^ 
plici^. 

Milton  is  introduced  with  as  little  ceremony  to  this  leetuie  as 
Shakespeare. 


*  Mr.  Remble,  notwithstanding  biB  •<  mt-ekegy"  (wktcb  la  comet,  hat  pe* 
4sntic)  Imows  more  of  the  f^enios  of  Shakespeare,  than  the  whole  of  that  f^nsat 
poet*s  petolant  commentators— faways,  ezceptht^  Mr.  Kean,  **  tkt  tf^ek  vtm^ 

t  Bfr.  %XJ». 
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"MOtDiiy  qui  avait  ^i^  secretaire  de  Cromwell^  Vun'des  ploi 
Ardents  apologiates  dela  reyolutioiv  Anglaises,  et  dela  mort  de 
Gharlea^  fat  ^art^  de  tout  emploi,  d^clar6  incapable,  ou  plulot 
indigne,  d'en  remplir  jamais  aucun,  quand  le  fils  de  ce  dernier eut' 
6t6  rappel^  au  trene  de  scs  peres.  II  ne  fut  poSte  que  dans  sa 
retraite  forcde.*  Devenu  vieyx,  aveugle,  entour6  des  tenebres  lei 
plus  profondes,  il  imagina  de  chanter,  pour  charmer  ses  ennuis^ 
la  chute  des  anges  et  des  hommes.  II  s'elanca  hors  de  la  nature 
qu'a  ne  pouToit  plus  voirj  et  lors  qu*jl  voulut  y  rentrer  avec 
Adam  et  Eye,  et  la  peindre  dans  le  Parradis  terrestre,  il  ne  peut 
prendre  ses  modMes  que  dans  ses  souvenirs  et  son  imagination, « 
qiki  le  serrirent  si  bien,  qu*il  la  rendit  atnec,  toute  sa  beauts  et 
toute  sa  verity.  II  v^cut  pauvre,  en  proie  aux  plus  p^satjtes  be* 
«>ins>  ignore,  et  ne  pr^Toyant  pas  Tadmiration  qu*il  inspiriroit  un 
jov  ^  ses  compatriotes  qui  la  negligoient.  II  ne  pouvoit  soup* 
Conner,  quela  pofime  du  pamdis  perdu  qu'il  n'avoit  pu  vendre  que 
treute^  pistoles,  dont  il  en  tira  r^ellement  que  qulnze,  feroit  la 
fortune  du  libraire  qui  Tavoit  achet^/' 

In  a  note  at  this  passage,  M.  Fontanelle  6bserres,  "  1  have 
not  lectured  on  Milton's  Paradise  Regained,  because  its  me* 
rits  are  so  very  inferior  to  those  of  his  Paradise  Lost." 

Much  has  been  said,  and  we  believe  deservedly,  of  the  pro* 
tection  liberally  afforded  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  under  the  san- 
guinary auspices  of  Bonaparte.  By  conquest  he  enriched  the 
Louvre  with  the  spoils  of  sacrilegious  despotism,  wrested  from 
the  half  of  desolated  Europe,  whom  he  drained  of  its  dearest 
treasures ;  dragging,  from  the  sacred  altars,  all  those  precious 
appendages  with  which  the  piety  and  wealth  of  tsenturies  had 
studiously  adorned  them. 

As  all  national  monuments  of  taste  and  literature  were  gra^ 
tuitously  open  to  the  public  in  Paris,  the  English  traveller  has 
lately  had  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  admiration  at  that 
grand  emporium  of  associated  wonders.  -  Many  have  written  on 
the  subject ;  and  many,  in  strains  highly  adulatory,  on  the  ex- 
tensive improvements  made  by  an  extraordinary  Being  through- 
out the  metropolitan  city. 

Prom  these  various  details  our  curiosity  has  been  best  grati>* 
fied  by  the  perusal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eustace's  Tour  to  Paris  ia 
June  1814.  We  extract  his  observations  on  the  two  cele* 
brated  collections,  of  statues  and  of  pictures,  which  render* 


*  We  believe  it  true,  that  Milton  sold  the  copy-fight  of  his  **  Paradise  Lott* 
to  a  bookseller  in  Westminster,  who  paid  him  Jifieen  guineasy  and  promised 
fifteen  more.  But  this  is  only  one,  mit  of  a  TarleTf'jDf  simiiar  iiistances«  M 
AMM'dMe  toths  BriliAh  protection  of  feuiiu. 
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Vtais  tbe  $eat  of  the  arts,  and  give  it  saperiority  <iver  the  anfi- 
^nlties  of  Greece,  or  the  former  splendours  of  Rome. 
,  **The  collections  oc<?upy  part  of  tbe  ground  floor  of  the  old 
Ixmtre,  and  the  whole  of  the  new  Louvre^  or  the  gallery  of 
eommunication  between  the  Thuilleries  and  the  fonper  palace. 
The  loweV  halls  are  consecrated  to  the  statues,  and  are  seven 
in  number,  including  the  vestibulb ;  some  are  paved  with  mar- 
fcle,  and  the  ceilings  of  all  are  painted ;  their  magnitude  is  not 
striking,  with  the  exception  of  the  hall,  which  was  opened  and 
furnish^  the  latest,  called  the  Salk  de  Fleuveg. 

^^  These  halls  contain  more  than  three  hundred  statues,  al- 
most all  ancient,  most  excellent  in  their  kind :  some  are  consi- 
dered masterpieces  of  the  art,  and  the  greatest  dforts  of 
Grecian  talent.  Such  an  assemblage  is,  without  doubt^  strik- 
ing'; and  must,  we  should  naturally  imagine,  excite  the  greatest 
admiration  and  delight.  Yet,  unfortunately,  there  are  circum-* 
stances,  if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  feelings,  and  the  feelings 
of  many  foreign,  and  even  some  French  spectators,  which  di- 
minish both  our  pleasure  and  our  astonishment  at  such  an  extra- 
ordinary exhibition.  In  the  first  place,  the  halls  are  not  em- 
Irellished  in  such  a  style  of  magnificence  as  becomes  tlie  com- 
bination of  wonders  which  they  contain  :  in  the  next  place,  they 
are  too  gloomy  j  and  in  the  third,  the  arrangement  is  extreme- 
ly defective. 

*^ Sculpture. and  architecture  are  sister  arts:  they  ought  to 
be  inseparable  :  the  living  forms  of  the  former  are  made  to 
grace  and  enliven  the  palaces  and  the  temples  of  the  latter. 
Besides,  the  emperors  of  Rome  and  the  deities  of  Greece  sat 
enthroned  under  columns,  or  stood  enshrined  in  the  midst  of 
marble  porticoes ;  a  flood  of  light  burst  upon  the  domes  over 
their  head,  and  all  the  colours  of  marble  gleamed  from  the 
pavement  and  played  round  the  pedestals.  Thus  encircled 
with  light,  and  glory,  and  beauty,  they  appeared  in  ancient 
Athens  and  in  modern  Rome,  each,  according  to  its  dignity,  in 
'  it9  niche  of  honour,  or  in  its  separate  temple,  high  above  the 
cvowd,  and  distinguished  as  much  by  its  site  as  by  its  excellence, 

^^  How  degraded  are  the  captive  gods  and  emperora,  the  im- 
prisoned heroes  andsages  of  the  Louvre  !  The  floors  are  flagged, 
the  walls  are  plalstered,  the  ceilings  arched,  the  windows  rare : 
a  few  scanty  beams  just  glare  on  the  lifeless  forms,  as  if  to 
riiew  the  paleness  of  the  marble,  and  the  confunon  in  which 
gods  and  animals,  heroes  and  vases,  historical  beings  and  my- 
thological fables,  crowd  around.    ^ 

..  <^  The  Laocoon  and  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere,  it  is  true,  oc- 
CVP7  the  most  distinguished  place^  each  fan  hk  partkidar  haU|- 
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3>ilt  the  way  to  the  latter  is  obstructed  by  a  whole  line  of  ndnor 
ibrms ;  and  in  his  haste  to  contemplate  the  matchless  groupe 
of  the  former^  the  spectator  stumbles  upon  the  Venus  of 
Medieis  1 

^'  It  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  France  is  deficient  ia 
artists,  or  that  her  artists  are  dl  deficient  in  taste ;  but  it  may 
happen  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in  many  other  countries,  the 
best  artists  are  not  always  the  most  favoured  ;  and  that  it  is 
much  easier  for  sovereigns  to  give  employment,  than  to  en^pw 
those  employed  with  judgment  and  abilities. 

<<  Statues  like  pictures,  one  would  imagine,  ought  to  be  ar^ 
nmged  so  as  to  form  the  history  of  the  art ;  so  as  to  lead  the 
Spectator  from  the  first  efibrts  of  untutored  nature,  to  the  bM 
outline  of  the  Egjrptians— to  the  full,  the  breathing,  perfec* 
tions  of  the  Greeks. 

^^  Vases  might  precede  the  fbrms  of  animals ;  animals  might 
lead  to  men,  to  heroes,  to  sages,  and  to  gods.  Altars  soi 
tripods  might  be  placed  before  the  divinities  to  which  they  are 
•acred ;  and  the  few  grand  master-pieces  might  stand  each  ia 
the  centre  of  Its  own  temple,  and  be  allowed  to  engross  the  ad« 
miration  of  those  who  entered  its  sanctiuvy.  If  the  classics 
fiumish  any  reference  or  elucidation,  it  might  be  inscribed  ia 
marble  tablets  on  the  walls ;  and  Virgil  and  Homer  might  be 
employed  in  developing  the  design  of  the  sculptor,  or  the 
fculptor  become  the  commentator  of  Virgil  and  Homer. 

'^From  the  halls  of  statues  a  most  magnificent  flight  of 
stone  steps,  adorned  by  marble  pillars,  leadb  to  the  gallery  of 
pictures.  The  spectator  ascends  with  a  pleasure  that  increases 
as  he  passes  the  noble  saloon  serving  as  an  antichamber  to  the 
museum ;  but  when  he  stands  at  its  entrance,  and  beholds  a 
gallery  of  fourteen  hundred  feet  extending  in  immeasurable 
perspective  before  him,  he  starts  with  surprise  and  admiration. 
The  variety  of  tints  that  line  the  sides,  the  splendid  glow  of  the 
gilding  above,  the  blaze  that  breaks  through  the  lateral  win-^ 
aows,  and  the  tempered  lights  that  fall  from  the  roof,,  mingle  ich- 
ffether  in  the  perspective,  and  form  a  most  singular  and  fascinat* 
uxg  combination  of  light  and  shade-— of  splendour  and  obscurity. 

^'  The  pictures  are  arranged  according  to  the  schools  :  and 
the  schools  are  divided  by  marble  pillars.  Of  these  divisions 
some  are  lighted  from  above,  while  others  are  exposed  to  the 

f}are  of  cross  lights  from  the  lateral  windows  ;  a  defect  which 
believe  is  to  be  remedied.  The  French  school  comes  first,  in 
place,  and  from  it  the  spectator  passes  to  the  Dutch,  the  Ger- 
man,  and  the  Italian  schools.  Little  can  be  objected  to^^iig 
irrangeneut ;  but  the  impartial  critic  may  be  disposed  to  con* 
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plain  when  lie  finds  Clatode  Lcurndnt  a  GenDsn  ^  Uith>  wut: 
an  Italian  by  education^  ranked  among  Froieh  peaotes ;  rwhen 
lie  aees  the  composition  of  modern  artists^  whose  names  mm 
little  known,  and  whose  title  to  fame  is  not  certainly  yet  esta- 
blished, .placed  on  a  line  with  the  acknowledged  masters  of  the 
art ;  and  when  he  discovers  the  glaie  and  oontcortion  of  David's 
figiues  starting  on  the  very  walls  that  display  Uie  calmness  ani 
the  repose  of  Poussin's  scenery.  In  tru^  tibe  former  artist^  to 
the  national  defects  of  glitter,  bustle,  andcontortion^  has  snper- 
added  the  absurdity  of  degrading  Greek  and  RoBum  hflCDea 
iaCo  revolutionary  assassins,  and  convertmg  the  stenmess  of- 
Brutus  and  of  Cato  into  the  infernal  grin  of  Marat  and  Bflhes* 
pierre. 

^<  To  complain  of  the  number  of  pictures  in  a  gallery  woald 
be  unreasonable ;  yet  we  may  be  peijmitted  to  observe,  tiiat  mai^ 
aplendid  objects,  when  united,  eclipse  each  other;  and  that 
flsaster-pieces,  placed  in  contact,  must  neeessadly  daxzle  die 
rft  and  divide  the  attention.  Paintings,  therefore,  which  ^bs 
confessedly  the  first  specimens  of  the  art,  ought  to  beplacedae* 
|Harate,  each  in  its  own  apartment,  under  tiie  ioflueoce  of  a 
fight  peculiariy  its  own^  and  with  all  its  appropriate  acoom*- 
panimaits." 

Any  compliment  we  might  offer  to  Mr.  Eustane  would  he 
anperfluous.  His  classical  ofaaervationseiicBt  their  owa  steriiog 
merits ;  but  we  will^^o^er  the  impbbjlai.  robbbbl  ;  first,  is  the 
languiige  of  Ariosto,  and  thai  in  that  of  V<4taire.  These 
cresses  nslate  to  the  protection  affivded  by  Augustas  to  Virgil. 

''  Non  fa  si  saato,  n^  si  benigoo  Augusto 
Come  la  tuba  di  Virgilia  suona.   . 
L*avere  avuto  in  poesia  buon  gusto^ 
La  proscrizione  iniqua  gli  perdoaa/' 

"  Tyran  dc  son  pays  et  scelerat  habile, 
n  mit  Perouse  en  cendre  et  Rome  dans  les  £ers. 
Mais  11  avoit  da  goOit  j  11  se  conntkt  en  vers : 
Aagaste  au  rei^  des  dieua  est  plac^  par  Vi^le;' 

We  must  now  diaw  towards  a  conclusion.  M.  Fontandle 
has  traced  the  labyrinths  of  poetry  with  a  magic  clue.  He  in«- 
terests  Us  readers  at  every  winding  passage,  teaching  the  in* 
experienced  to  adventure  in  the  glorious  maze  with  acqnii^ 
•confidence.  He  explores  the  dramatic  art  of  every  scMol^- 
and  closes  his  essay  on  the  bdles  lettres,  generally,  with  era*  - 
dite  remarks  on  criticism.  His  d^nition  of  that  art  is  concise^ 
^ut  full  of  intelligence. 
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'*  La  critique  est  la  recherche  profonde  et  pUloAophique^  des 
premiers  ^l^ments  et  des  premiers  lois  du  bon  gout^  recuiUis  des 
ouvragA  les  plus  estim^s." 

We  add — ^that  true  criticism  is  founded  in  a  sacred  regftrd  to 
justice  tempered  by  clemency.  •*  To  err  is  human''  —  but  it 
IS  a  noble  exertion  of  humanity  *to  lead  the  wanderer  by  the 
tight  of  reason.  He  best  succeeds  who  executes  his  arduous 
trust  with  liberality  3  and  polishes  his  censure  with  becoming 
courtesy; — VaUste!  B. 


ILLYRICUM  DISPLAYEEf. 

Art.  IX. — VlUyrie  et  la.Dalmatiei  ou,  Maurs^  Usages,  tt  Costwui, 
de  leun  Hahitans,  et  de  ceux  dds  centres  Vwines,  Traduit  de  VAl- 
lemand,  de  M.  le  Docteur  Hacquet,  Par  M.  Breton^  Augmenii 
d*un  Memoir  surla  Croatie  MiUtaire ;  omede  trente  deux  Planches, 
dmt  vmgt  quatre  d*apr^  les  Qravures  de  VQuvrage  AUemand,  tt 
kuit  d*apr^  les  Dessins  Originaus  tiMdUt.  1?4mo.  8  torn.  Fp.  155^ 
171.  Chea  Nepyeu  Lftbraire  k  Paris.-— Imported^  Deboffe^  1815. 

To  those  who  love  to  glean  information  from  the  harvest  of 
literature^  this  elegant  little  work  will  be  most  acceptable.  In 
the  fashionable  worid^  study  assumes  an  antideluvian  aspect : 
it  presents  itself  to  the  porter  .of  a  splendid  mansion^  with  pre- 
tensions so  little  modern^  that  a  surly  ^  hot  at  hom^*  quickly 
dismisses  the  intruder.  But  as  flippancy  in  conversation  is  the 
legitimate  standard  of  a  cultivated  mind,  our  elegans,  and  our 
elegantes,  may  become  toonderfaUy  tjoise  by  perusing  these 
sketches.  , 

Among  ihe  French  Sovans,  who  have  pu1)lished  voluminous 
travels  in  the  countries  before  us^  we  have  to  applaud  M.  Cas- 
tellan^ Mi  Langles^  M.  Ms^cel^  &c. :  and^  from  among  our 
own  countrymen,  we  take  pleasure  to  notice  the  wt>rks  of  Dr. 
Cfarke  and  Sir  "Robert  Kerr  Porter.  In  this  summary,  which 
is  translated  from  the  German  of  M,  le  Docteur  Hacquet,  M. 
Breton  has  presented  tp  the  French  reiuler  a  compendious  view 
of  the  manners,  customs,  religions,  laws;  and  dress,  of  a  very 
interesting'. variety  of  pjpojfle.      . 

'  A  sketch  of  human  bmgs,  unpolished  by  civilization,  and 
«teady  in  YKe'ptirStlits  of  their  ancestors,  displavs  to  the  re- 
flecting min4  a  tnie  picture  of  hum^ui  nature  m  its  distinct 
allotments.      .  v 

Apr.  Crit.  Rev/  Vol.  L  June,  1815.  4  Z 
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In  one  race  of  mankind  we  behold  a  characterbtic  intrepidity 
which  descends  from  father  to  son:  in  another^  the  prevsdence 
of  a  sanguinary  mind  indulged  by  ferocious  habits :  iu  another, 
.Mtient  humility  kisses  the  rod  of  despotism,  and  smiles  in  the 
horrors  of  slavery :  in  another,  frugality  cherishes  the  means  of 
generosity,  and  a  frank  open-hearted  hospitality  ennobles  the 
possessors :  in  another,  their  naUonal  song  proclaims  the  dor- 
mant genius  of  a  people  who,  by  education,  would  be  elevated 
to'the  rank  of  poets:  in  another,  fisunilies  vegetate  as  indiscri- 
minately together  as  herds  of  swine  in  their  inconunodious 
stye:   in  another,   theft  is  a  constitutional  inheritance:    in 
another,  drunkenness  and  other  excesses  are  disgraceful  and 
reigning  accomplishments. 

These  volumes  detail  La  Religion  des  Illyriens  en  g6n£nl — 
Habitans  de  Geilthal,  ou  Silauzi — Habitans  de  la  C!amiole — 
Istriens — Japides— La  Dolenzi — ^Les  Wipaches^  ou  Vipanzes-^ 
Les  Gostch^ens,  ouHotzh^varieiis— -lAbumiens,  ou  Libumzi— 
Morlaques— Clroates,  ou  Horvati — ^Usukes,  ou  Skoko,  on 
Serbli— Croate  Mflitair^ — ^LUcaniens,'  ou  LAani,  Croates  des 
Montagues— *Les  Dalmates  Bouches  du  Cattaro— lie  de  Sa- 
bionceUo— Reflexions  g^ndrales  sur  la  Dalmatie — ^Rasdeos,  ou 
Raitziens. 

The  plates  which  embellish  this  work  represent  the  ^various 
costumes  of  the  people,  and  are  of  a  superior  style  of  engraving. 
To  shew  the  spirit  of  the  wotl^  we  will  devote  a  few  minutes 
to  M.  Breton's  chapter  '<  Sur  les  Morlaqwes." 

A  plate  represents  a  youne  female  journeying  with  a  vesj 
heavy  load,  self  sustained,  on  her  head.  An  infant  b  cradled 
in  a  sort  of  hammock  slung  across  her  shoulders;  and,  with  this 
double  load,  she  employs  herself  in  spinning  to  beguile  her  way. 

These  people  aometimes  profess  the  Catholic  fidth,  and 
sometimes  the  rites  of  the  Greek  chiigrch ;  biity  under  the  do^ 
nunion  of  their  holy  pastors,  they  are  bigotted  in  the  bdief  of 
sorcery  and  of  ghosts  to  an  incredible  degrtt*  The  malignity 
of  a  ndghbour  ipriD,  it  is  supposed,  deprive  a  cow  of  its  nulk; 
but  the  mrabile  dietu  is  established  in  the  foDowing  anecdote, 
related  by  M.  Fortis,  upon  the  oaik  of  a  Cordelier,  to  whom  the 
event  is  stated  to  have  happened. 

The  monk  had  retired  for  the  nigUt  to  the  apaitment  of  a 
young  Morlaque,  which  they  both  occupied ;— 4>at  the  monk 
couldnotcomposehimself  to  sleep;  at  lengthy  he  distinctly  sav 
two  sorcerers  in  the  room:  they  advanced  to  the  wuth's  bed, 
opened  his  body,  and  took  out  his  heart,  whidi  they  be«n  to 
roast  for  their  supper.  The  youth,  however,  awoke,  ana  di«« 
covered  the  loss  of  bis  heart:  the  space  was  void ! 
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Upin  t\A$,  the  toieerars  ^ranished,  leawi^  tbe  snokiiig  lieait 
half  dressed.  The  eachantment  which  had  hitherto  orerpoweral 
the  monk  ceased^  and  he  leaped  out  of  bed— seized  the  half 
roasted  heart,'  which  he  directed  the  youth  to  eat  as  speedily  as 
possiUe.  He  did  so;  ai\d  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  sensible  of 
the  usual  pulsations  in  bis  bosem. 

This  story  is  divested  of  all  its  sup^rhumaa  ^geney^  when  it 
is  understood^  that  these  sanctified  impostors  carry  on  a  very 
profitable  trade  in  amole.ts^  called  by  them  <<aapb/'  whose 
mystic  qualities  are  b^ieyed  $o  be  •a  prote^tiop  against  witdi'* 
craft.  These  zapis  ^re  inscribed  with  the  jm^fi  fif  9<W^  iwnt ; 
and,  like  the  seal  of  JTbbanna  Southcot^  are  very^nmilly  co« 
veted.  Talismans  are,  moreover^  venerated  by  the  Turks,  who  ^ 
import  them  in  large  quantities  to  the  agjg;randisemept  of  the 
Morlaque  priesthood.   " 

What  says  the  philosopher? 

<^  To  those  who  ^tudy  nftture,  it  will  be  self^-evident,  that  the  ^ 
liiistory  of  the  present  day^  is  aUke  the  history  of  thetiay  past, 
and  that  of  the  day  to  i^ome  K '  ju 
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Aet.  X.-— ^ftftoire  des  GraM40  Ctpttateet  de  la  Ermue,  depmi  U  Con^ 
n^UAh  Duguetclm  jutqd  0u  Mareidud  de  Sgxe.  Itaio.  en  Trente 
Numeros.  Pp.IdO,  14P.  ^[^hez  Chateauni^f,  Paris.— Impwtad 
jye  Boffe.     1815. 

HisToi^iEs  of  the  illustrious  warriors  of  France  have  already 
been  presented  to  the  world  by  D^sorpnanx,  D'Auvigny, 
Richer,  and  Turpin :  the  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  ^  preceding  writers,  by  shewing,  that  tiie 
frailties  of  hinaan  nature  do  mingle  with  the  most  splendid 
talents ;  and,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  biographers  to  be  faithful 
representatives  of  the  characters  they  pourtray. 

^<  Les  y^toi;res  lea  p^os  4chdantes  ne  oouvrent  pas  la  konte 

^  vices  d'un  guenier«     On  lo\ie  les  actions,  et  on  mdprise.la 

personne.     C'eat  de  tout  temps  qu'cai  &  vu  la  reputation  la 

plus  brillante  id^ouer  c^ntue  it$  .n^urs  dn  hixos  et  ses  huriers 

•  fldtris  par  des  faiblefuses^" 

Nothing  is  more  founded  in  tcutii  tiiaaiihe  preceding  obser- 
vation from  Masillon.  Valour,  like  philosophy,  or  religion,  or 
other  distinguished  characteristic,  is  not  an  independent  attri- 
bute. Titus  Livius,  Plutarchj  .and  )KoIlin^  celebrate  Scipio 
ipore  as  the  conqueror  of  himself^  than  as,  the  con^eroir  of 
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Ctfthi^;  and  History  pochlmft  to os^  Aal  Charks  XII.  was 
not  a  great  man— he  was  merely  n  great  hero. 

The  same  sentence  will  be  passed  by  posterity  on  oar  own 
Nelson. 

In  shon^  such  is  the  construction  of  humanity,  that  grandeur 
of  action,  or  nobility  of  sentiment^  can  never  flourish  in  the 
gaiden  of  nature  Without  being  surrounded  with  the  weeds  of 
frailty. 

With  this  uninfluenced  impression,  the  olject  of  our  review, 
professedly  the  result  of  many  years  labours  devoted  to  its  per* 
feefkni,  is  thus  prefaced. 

.  "  Quoique  le  temps  oh  nous  vivons  semble  beaucoup  plus  port£ 
i  la  censure  qulL  V€logi^,  nous  d^clarons  qu*en  d^voilant  des 
d^faufs  et  des  vices^  nous  n'avons  pas  le  jiessein  de  bl&mer  ce  qui 
est  consacr6^ar  le  respect  des  sidles  >  mais  nous  aVoAd  consults 
des  sources  et  d'anciens  manuscrits  dans  lesquels  ceux  qui  nous 
dtti  pr€c6A6B  n*ont  pas  os^  puiser :  nous  €crirons  avec  une  s^v^- 
rit6  nonv^le^  etpourtant  avec  toute  la  justice  qu*exige  la  fonction 
d'historiMi^  qui  doit  laisser  Tadulation  on  le  silence  aux  histo- 
riographes  des  souverains.  Notre  but  sera  moins  encore  d'allumer 
diftBs  £&  c<Bur  des  Fran^ais  Tamour  de  la  guerre  qui  ne  peut  ^tre 
justifi^e  que  par  la  haine  du  joug  Stranger,  le  voeu  de  d^fendre  la 
liberty  de  sa  pstrie^  ou  quand^  comme  Charles  Martel^  on  arr^te 
des  torrents  de  baH[)ares  que  leur  population  pr^sse  et  emporte 
hors  des  limites  de  leurs  deserts .  L'auteur  de  Thistoire  des  grands 
Csfiitoines  n*e&t  pas  ^rit  celle  d*un  injuste  conqu^raat  $  il  ne 
4HndMbra  pas  de  printer  par-tout  la  guerre  e^mme  tmjkbu  ^kw* 
vaniable,  rassemblant  $cnt  hU  toutes  Ub  cahmitA  el  Aw#  le$  crimes  s  et, 
heureusement  pour  son  sujet,  les  Bayard^  les  Brissac^  les  Grillon^ 
les  Cmtd6,  les  Turenne^  les  Eobert^  les  Luxembourg^  les  Catinat^ 
les  Bouflkrs,  les  Vend6me»  les  ViHars^  les  Chevert»  les  Saxe,  les 
Berwick^  et  pnnqiie  tous  les  grands  capitaines  qu*il  va  oflrir  pour. 
mk^4ih§,  ressemblent  plus  atix  Th6itiistock>  aux  Miltiade^.  ausp, 
£panUnondas,et  Aux  Aristide,  qu*^:Ce«ooQqu^rans  vulgaires  qui^ 
en  ravageai>t  le  mozkde,  ont  obteiiu  moins  d'estime  que  de  re* 
nommde.*' 

Jti^ils  Cflsssr  wtis  the  historiographer  of  his  own  campaigns, 
and  it  would  be  wdl*  if  every  Grenend  in  chief  was  attended  by  a 
ftan  of  ktteils  to  record  events  as  they  happened.  ^  It  is  at  the 
scene  of  a<lion  that  ttie  mind  imMbes  correct  impressions }  and 
a  history  sq  compiled  would  prove  a  nationiO  treasure. 

'Boaera  saidto  liottts  XI¥~ 

Sans  elies  (les  Muses)  Im  lii£r6s  n*dst  pas  long-temps  h^ros. 

Bient6t^  qtioi  qi^*Q  ait  felt;  la  mort^  d*une  ombre  noire> 

Enveloppe  avec  hd  sonnotn  et  i^u  histoire. 

♦     ,a*»       »       *'»•       *..*       *       ». 
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Non;  ^'quelqties  hatits  fait9  que  ton  destin  t'appdle^ 
Sani  le  seoours' ioigneux  d'line  muse  fidelle^ 
JhMir  t*lima0rtidlger  tu  feoB  de  vains  efforts. 

And  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau  exclalmSj  in  lib  Ode  to  Prince 
flug^ne — 

Mais  combien  de  grands  noms>  converts  d*ombres  fun^bres. 

Sans  lea  ^rlts  dhrins  qa!  les  T«ndent  c^l^bres, 

Hana  \*6teraA  (mbli  languinient  inconnus ! 

11  n*e8t  rien  que  le  terns  n*absorbe  et  ne  d^vore ;     . 

.  £i  its  fails  qu'on-  ignore 
^nt  bien  peu  diff<6rens  des  faits  non  avenus. 

•  We  cannot  convey  our  ftpprobalion  of  the  elegance  of  the 
language  in  whfeh  Aiis  M^ry  is  tnitten,  so  well  as  by  annex- 
ing the  copy  of  a  letter  from  M.  de  Fontanes,  president  of  the 
Corps  Legislatif  at  Paris,  to  M.  Chateauneuf. 

"  J'ai  re^u,  Monsieur,  les  nouveaux  volumes  de  votre  His- 
tpire  des  C^n^raux  Frauigsu^.  Votre  style  est  rapide  comme 
(eurs  victoires.  VouB  sajp^ez ,  rassembler  en  peu  de  pages  les 
grandcs  choses  qu'ils  ont  faites  en  peu  de  lours,  C'est  aux 
A^ras  dent  vous  <ltes  I'historien  a  vous  appr^cier  dignement/'  ' 

We  must  not  omit  thai  this  work  is  addressed  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty  of  Russia,  But  as  ^^  Alexandre  le  Magnanime''  is 
worshipped  in  these  words — 

'^  Vous  avez  vaiticu  Buonaparte^  aussi  dangereux  au  rois  qu^abr 
honri  des  Francis  qu*il  osait  nommer  ses  si\iets ;  vous  avez  r^tabH 
lur  le  trone  de  ses  anc^res  un  prince^  k  qui  la  France  doit  un  paix 
inesp^r^^  non  moins  qu*  h  votre  generosit6  naturelle." 

We  rather  incline  to  think  the  dedication  msiy  undergo  the 
**  mutato  rumnne,  de  te  fabula  narratur"  M.  Chateauneuf, 
however,  has  been  a  sufferer  under  the  **  censure"  of  Napo- 
leon Te  Grand.  We  shall  make  a  few  observ^ations,  in  our  next 
article,  on  the  liberty  of  the  French  press  under  that  despotic 
yoke.  ..  E. 

I   I'll  !,!'IUI    '      ' ■  '         '       '    !  ■    ,      I  '         '      fl  i 

LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Aitlr.  XI. — Let  Lihert4  de  la  Presse  sous  It  Ommentement  du  G^nirdl 
Buonapdrti.  8vo.  Pp.16.  Chez  les  MarchaodsdeNouveaut^ 
Paris.— Imported,  De  Bdffe.     1815. 

This  punphlet,  one  of  a  series,  takes  a  view  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  in  France  under  the  government  of  ^^  Le  G^nSral 
Buonaparte ;"  comprehending  the  period  between  1809  and 
31st  of  Marcfa^  1814. 
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We  are  infon&ed  that  '^la  cJsinv^*  was  exercised  vnth 
timidity  by  M.  Portalis.  He  began  by  espUDging  or  chang- 
ing words;  but  be  grew  bolder  in  of&oe,  and  ventured  to 
pass  Jib  pen  through  whole  paragraphs  of  a  work.  M.  L#e 
General  roramereuH  succeeded  M*  rortalis^  and  did  honour 
to  his  appointment.  He  was  not  content  with  suppressing 
pages,  or  chapters^  or  voluines-^his  noble  ambition  gmsped 
at  the  destruction  of  editions;  and  piles  of  learning  were 
sacrificed  to  allusion,  as  unceremoniously  as  piles  of  human 
beings  to  ambition  ! 

In  what  were  these  splendid  works  obncoious  to  the  ^oirem* 
ment  ? 

f*  £t  quels  livres  !  il  n-y  avai^  ms  nn  libelle.  Une  maxime  re- 
ligieuse  ou  philosophique  pripe  oaiis  Bossuet^  4ao8  Montesquiei^, 
nne  reflexion  sur  les  malheurs  de  la  guerre,  choisie  dans  ]tf  ass}lloiij 
le  mot  de  libcrt^^  non  pas  cette  liberty  sauvageijiie  nous  stods  ra 
arm^  de  piques  et  de  sanglaqts  d^crets,  mais  cette  divinity  des 
coeurs  nobles,  que  le  Anglai3  adorent  chez  eux,  que  tout  Franijuf 
peut  invoquer  sous  le  meilleur  des  Rois  ;  voiUice  qui€taitfedout6 
da  tyran  et  ray^  par  les  censeurs.  Chaqae.mois,  chaque  jour 
apportait  une  preuve  nonveile  de  la  crainte  que  Tind^pendance  de 
Fesprit  cause  k  la  force  qui  opprime,  de  la  sottlse  des  visirs  de  la 
peas^e  et  de  fei  degradation  des  Fito^is. 

•*  'L'injusHee  d  lafinprodmi  Vind^pendance.' — ^VoLXAias." 

For  instance — In  1 81 1,  the  following  beautifpl  passage  from 
Masillon  touched  the  tender  conscieixce  of  the  partizans  of 
Buonaparte.  The  allusion  was  deemed  epi^mmatic :  it  was 
expunged :  and  y.et  a  brave  man  might  |re^  it  with  enthusiasm, 

''  La  gloire  des  conqu^tes  est  toi:uours  6oullI£e  de  sang  :  c*est  le 
carnage  et  la  mort  qui  nous  y  conduisent,  et  il  fioait  faire  des  mal- 
heureux  pour  se  I'assurcr.  ii*appareil  qui  Tenvironne  est  funeste 
et  lugubre,  et  souvent  le  conqu^rant  lui-mj^e>  s'U  est  )iitmaii}j 
est  forc6  de  verser  des  larmes  sur  ses  propres  victoure$.  6i  les 
hommes  se  donnaient  des  maStres^  ce  ne  serait  ni  les  plus  nobles 
ni  les  plus  vaillants  qu*ils  se  choisiraient ;  ce  serait  les  plus  teudres, 
hs  pl«s  humains  -,  des  matoes  qui  fuasent  en  mtee  temps  lents 
p^res.  Le  tire  de  conqu6rant  n'est  grav6  que  sur  le  marbre ;  le 
tire  de  p^re  du  peuple  est  grav^  dans  les  coeurs.** 

In  1807  the  modem  Attila,^  rushing  like  a  hungry  tiger  on 
his  prey^  tore  the  following  passsage  with  his  teeth,  and  con- 
deiimed  the  whole  work. 

,  —  ■  .       I  I     ■■■       .     Ill        ■        I  -         I- p  11  I       ■  II       .      ■■..    !■  I       .    I         I  I      ■  I 

Jitila,  a  celebrated  Hun»  boutai  in  the  appeUatkm  of  "  ScomgufY  .^m^*'* 
He  wUbed  to  extend  his  conquests  over  the  worVd  ;  and  it  was  his  delight  to 
drag  captive  kings  in  his  train.  It  is  inemontble,  that  this  lover  of  human 
blood  was  seized  on  his  wedding  night  with  a  violent  hemmorrha^  that  trat 
fiital  to  his  life. 
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*'  CcAx  qui  Veiknl  qu'on  Soigne  de  noa  yeux  ces  Ubleaux  des 
calamiUH  de  U  guerre^  devaient  Bavoir  que  c*e6t  le  r^cit  des 
actionfl  inbumaiaes  qui  en  pi^Tient  le  retour.  Peut^tre  y  a-t-il 
cu  moins  de  mauvais  rois  et  de  destructeurs  fatouched^  depuis  que 
rbistoire  punit  ceux  qui  ont  fait  le  malheur  du  genre  bumain^  et 
quelle  9*offre  toujours  mena^ante  aux  tyrans  que  la  flatterie  vou- 
drait  rassurei*  conCre  la  haine  de  leurs  contemporains  et  le  juge^ 
ment  de  rinexorabie  tfvenir/* 

FxMr  UBBUi  like  tbese^  oonlained  in  half  a  do2en  lines,  whole 
editions  of  woiiu  that  were  honourable  monuments  of  national 
talent  perished.  And  this  is  the  creature  who  has  now  granted 
a  liberty  of  the  press  to  the  peo^e  of  France,  and  abolished 
the  slave  trade ! 

The  wolf  lowered  Jus  natural  tone9  to  allure  the  little  Red 
Riding  Hood  with  expressions  of  hypocritical  courtesy ;  but» 
once-  securely  in  the  monster's  power,-  what  became  of  poor 
little  Red  RidiAg  Hood  ?  b. 


RUSSIANS  AT  PARIS. 

Art.  XII. — LOjfider  Ruue  a  Paris,  ou  Aventures  et  Ructions  Cri- 
tiques du  Comte  de  ***.  Chez  Barba^  Libraire^  irtilais-RoyaL 
3  torn.  ISmo.    Pp.  259,  289.  Paris. — Imported^  Deboffe.   1815. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  amusing  bagatelle.  It  is,  we  under- 
stand, much  admired  in  the  chteries  and  beUe  societ^s  of  Paris. 
By  a  very  allowable  and  innocent  deception,  the  author  has 
given  a  ramanesque  air  to  his  story,  which  is  any  thing  but 
complicated^  an  attractiveness,  and,  to  use  his  owli  words, 
**  un  inter^t  vif,*'  perfectly  sustained  by  the  animated  grace- 
fulness and  volubility  of  the  language.  The  sentiments  are 
untainted  with  that  voluptuousness  too  frequently  indulged 
in  by  foreign  novelists  }  and  the  panoramic  view  which 
it  di^lays  of  the  manners,  amusements,  public  bnildings, 
statues,  paintings,  &c.  of  the  gay  metropolis  of  France,  will  be 
a  sufficient  indemnification  to  the  hater  of  novels  in  generaL 
for  the  time  which  our  recommendation  of  ^*  L'Oficier  Russ(^' 
may  induce  him  to  devote  to  its'perusal. 

The  action  at  the  work  commences  a  few  days  after  the 
entry  of  the  Russians  into  Paris.  The  Qmte  de  ***,  a  Co- 
lonel of  a  Cossack  regiment,  is  the  hero.  He  is  introduced  to 
an  hospitable  and  elegant  family,  where  he  meets  with  ayoung 
lady,  with  whose  personal  charms  and  cultivated  understanding 
he  becomes  gradatm,  deeply  and  fervently  enchanted.  His 
passion  is  returned  with  equal  ardour  mid  sincerity ;  but  it  if^ 
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necessary  to  obtein  Uieapprobiitioii  of  his  tmSf, iifacne pAde 
is  excessive,  and  whose  wish  it  is  that  tiie-  Cmuie-  shiydd.  be 
anited  to  some  lady  of  a  rank,  at  any  rate,  oot  beneatii  his  owb$ 
«nd  as  Amelie  de  P***  is  inferior  to  the  OmOe  in  birth,  it  is 
only  by  the  reliance  he  plaqes  in  the  afbction  entertained  for 
him  by  his  parents  anid  relations,  and  his  lively  representations 
of  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  his  lovely  inamoratOy  that 
he  places  his  hopes  of  the  successful  result  of  his  entreaties. 
He  writes  to  St.  Peterhurgh.  In  tiie  interim  the  lovers  see 
each  other  almost  daily,  and  as  their  mutual  aequatntanoe  pro- 
ceeds, « their  mutual  passion  hecovoes  strengtMiied;  till  at 
I^gth  Importunity  oonoorring  with  the  viokmce  of  afeotion,  the 
Comte  becomes  AmeUe's  husband  in  every  particular  but  the 
nominal.  This  indiscretion  is,  however,  committed  but  once, 
-and  is  followed  by  indiguatloci  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  and  re- 
pentance on  that  of  the  noble  Cossack,  whose  love  and  respect 
continue  unabated.  Every  difficulty  is  finally  anraaged,  axid  a 
very  pleasijog  wi  animated  peroratioa  conducts  Amelie  and  the 
Comte  to  the  shrine  of  Hymen. 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  this  sprightly  novel  that  demands  our 
critical  censure,  it  will  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  Conite, 
Notwithstanding  the  iavonrable  notions  we  entertain  for  the  ^ 
nation  of  which  he  is  the  representative,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  is  rather  too  polished,  too  refined  and  naive  for 
a  Cossack.  Perhaps  it  is  not  .altogetjiej^  ^i  caractere  to  show 
him  off  in  the  costume  of  a  savan,  attending  lectures  at  the 
Institute,  &c.  and  ponversing  on  chemistry,  paintings  and  otbar 
anti-Tartar  subjects.  Thou^  we  entertain  considerable  ideas 
of  the  comparative  civilization  of  the  inhabitajits  of  the  Don 
districts,  we  do  not  go  quite  the  length  of  our  amusing  authoz^ 
or  suppose  that  a  Cossack  and  a  soldier  can  CKperience  any  de^ 
cided  taste  for  afiairs  that  are  removed  so  far  from  his  or- 
dinary pursuits.  The  utmost  that  we  can  do  is  to  take  him  aa 
the  beau  ideal  of  the  Cossack  character.  The  pdotber  of  AmeSe, 
Madame  de  P**«,  is  a  model  of  inatemal  sagacity  and  tender- 
ness. She  detects  an  artifice,  employed  by  the  Comte  to  secure 
his  residence  in  her  house  for  the  purjK]^  of  secret  interviews 
with  her  daughter,  with  an  open,  dignified  simpUeity  that  iiie- 
resistibly  appeals  to  his  franlc  and  renerous  heart.  The  dia- 
racter  of  a  French  nobleman  with  vmom  De  *♦*  becomes  ac- 
quainted, a  gentleman  of  nO"  fixed  notion^  but  of.  much  ex- 
perience in  the  profligate.,circ]es  of.  Paxisiain^sojcie^/  is  admira* 
bly  sketched;  and  tte ^hundwce  of  jbcident  pailj^cu)ai^y  stxik- 
^ig,  when  the  limited  range  of  the  eub^ectj^coDi^ered* 

The  author  h^s  cast  his  little  work  lA  thf  icypistQlary  mould. 
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a  iorm  Ui  wbieh  we  bave  no  extraonUnaiy.  predilectioa.  We 
m  perfectly  «^;isibk  Uuit  its  ady aotageB  to  the  authcar  are  greats 
as  it  permits  him  to  vary  the  disposition  of  hb  materials;  and  by 
sudden  breaks,  and  iweaqpectedkiforiDalioD^  to  fiUup  the  ehasms 
of  the  preceding  parts  bf  die  composition,  without  die  biotiimi 
that  would  be  imposed  upon  liim  by  the  call  for  an  immediate 
supply  of  matter.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  great  re- 
commendation the  epistolary  form  carries  with  it,  in  the  ani- 
mation of  personal  narrative.  The  identity  of  the  indrndual^ 
whose  history  is  related,  is  by  this  mean  impressed  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader  with  peculiar  v^our;  we  sympathise  with  his 
every  feeling.  His  heart  appears  opeiMed  to  us,  and  the  in- 
terest we  feel  in  bis  adventures  is  maintained  undisturbed  and 
entire. 

In  representing  to  Parisians  the  diaraeter  at  one  of  their  in- 
vaders,  and  to  give  him  sentiments  at  once  honourable  to  him- 
self, and  unhumilialiug^o~them5  was  a  task  by  no  means  feeiie« 
From  this  dilemma  the  author  has  extricated  himself  with  sin-» 
gular  grace  and  felicity. 

"  Nous  voilk  enfin  k  Paris,  mon  cher  Rqmanof.  A  dire  vrai, 
nous  y  entrons  en  pacificateurs  plutdt  qu*en  vainqneurs ;  car,  tam 
les  partis  et  les  opinions  qui  dwisent  la  France ,  notre  suc^  d^irndfetft 
Mfori  douteux.  Quelle  ville !  que  d*objet8  \  voir,  ll  d^crire !  que 
de  plaisirs,  d*observations  et  de  critiques !  Tu  me  persiffles,  tu  me 
bl&mes  d*avance,  je  le  pane. — Quoi !  un  homme  dn  Nord Cosaque 
frondeur !  '  On  n*^crit  pas,  diras-tu,  la  morale  et  la  r^fonne 
avec  un  fer  de  lance  sur  dee  fieuilles  de  roses  ou  des  aSles  de  papil- 
Ion.* — Soit ;  aussi  ne  suis*je  ni  moraliste,'  ni  r^formateur,  Tu 
vols  en  moi  Tactive  abeiUe  ou  T^tourdi  IrClon,  si  tu  veux,  sollici- 
tant  le  tribut  de  toutes  les  fleurs  agr^bles  ou  utiles,  et  je  Venvoie 
^  F^tersbourg  le  miel  que  je  recueilie.*' 

.  The  following  extract  exhibits  the  Comte  as  tm  Aotrnne  ^alant: 
rather  too  much  so,  perhaps,  for  a  colonel  of  a  Cossack  regiment  j 
but,  as  it  introduces  a  finely- tinted  picture  of  the  French  opera^ 
we  think  our  readers  will  not  be  disi^eased  at  having  it  pre- 
sented to  them. 

''  J'^tais  dans  la  loge  de  ma  nouvelle  connaissance,  madame  de 
Melcour,  qui  est  d^id^ient  lobjet  de  aoes  vaeux  et  de  ma  petite 
guerre.  Rku  de  plus  s^duisant  qu^une  demiprude  luttant  avec 
^rt  contre  un  goiit  naissaut  -,  d*uue  beaut^  c^l^bre,  s'abandoa- 
uattt,  sfms  s*eu  £>uter,  au  seul  pouvoir  de  sea  yeux  et  des  agr^* 
ynetis  pesionneU,  ou  plutdt  ^  rencbantement  d'une  concm^te 
i^traogto  'y  car,  telle  fatuity  que  tu  me  supposes,  je  ne  m*abuse 

App.  Cwt.  Rev.  Vol.  L  Jwne,  1815.  5  A 
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point  sur  Ife  charmc  dominant,  surle  talisman  qui  fi^Uit  Its  F^n- 

Raises  -,  la  notiVeaut^,  mon  chcr,  c'est  le  seulque  jepoasMe  li  l^urs 

yeux. 

A    **  On  dcmnidt  la  VesUde, q«e  notre empemir  attuk demand^epottir- 

rage  qu^il  aime  beaucomp  et  qu*iL£ait  soiureftt'jouer^St.-Petersr 

bouT^:   po^me  simple,  sage  et  bien  to^U^  ]Bii^que.idQlie»  vari^, 

et  d*uiie  mi^lodie  enchanleresse. 

"  Tu  sens  que  d'allusions,  que  d' allegories  piquantes  et  propes  h 
acc^rer  le  traits  de  paix  et  d'amour !  En  sc^c  uue  vestale  ro- 
maine  cloltr^e ;  ici  pres  de  inoi  une  pc^tresse  parisienne  en  pre- 
sence d*un  niari  jaloux ;  tune  entretenant  le  feu  3acr6  ;  Tautre 
allumant  dans  mon  ccBur  un  feu  brdlant,  mais  moins  durable;  Ik, 
cettc  belle  et  chaste  Julia  agitant  sa  flamme  et  I'attisant  par  sea 
soupirs:  et  moi,  sur  les  charbons  ardens,  tisonnant,  p^tillaDt, 
jetant  h,  tort  et  k  travers  quelques  ^tincelles  d'esprit  et  d*amoux» 
sans  pouvoir  enflammer  la  belle  Lncr^e. 

*'  Maifl,  6  pouvoir  de  Thannonie !  dans  ce  duo  di  vin,  cse  duo  si  ex- 
preasif :  Sur  cet  autel  sacr^viefu  recevoir  vtafoi^  je.ne  sais  par  quel 
ha8ard>  par  quel  enchantement^'ma  main  s'est  trouvee  prfes  de  telle 
de  madame de  Melcour.  Je  tenais  son  eventail  y  et,  dans  I'obscurite 
d'unc  loge  de  rez-de-chauss^e,  ^chauffiSe  par  la  situ«ation,  clle  a 
voultt  le  retirer  de  ma  main>  et,  par  ce  geste,  elle  a  approch^  une 
des  siennes  de  mon  coeur,  oil  la  mienne  s'^tait  rcfugi^'e  a  dessein. 
C'cst  alors  que  Julia  a  chan^:  Sur  cet  auUl  sacrc,  etor,  et  qucj'ai 
i^pi^t^  k  dcmi-voix  ce  motif  d^licieuN,  ca  prcs??mt  la  nie*ure  et 
r^ventail  qu'on  tenait  siir  mon  cceur,  avec  uuc  expression  a^sez 
Tive  pour  voir  madame  de  Melcour  roiigir,  "haii^scr  les  yeux  et 
prendre  une  palpitation  tr^s*aignilicative. 

'^  Tu  Contois  quand  une  demi-intelligence  s'etabUti  quels  progr^ 
on  fait  en  pareille  situation,  quel  effet  produit  uu  elair  de  iune! 
car  le  clair  de  lune  est  Taurore  des  amans  heureux..  An  cLiir  de 
lune,  toutes  les  femmes  sont  blanches,  tous  les  scrupules  atteuu^s, 
tons  les  gestes  d^rob^s  et  les  soupirs  entendu^. 

''  Aussi  quelle  magie  n'a  pas  produit  la  chiiste Diane,  au  troisibme 
acte !  pejodant  me  son  disque  argent^  paccQ^rait  lenteoient  les 
nua^es  azures  de  la  sc^ne,  ma  main,  par  le  uiOiue  luouvcment, 
soulevait  adroitement  un  schall  bbligeant  et  dun  bleu,  celeste, 
aussi  tendre  que  les  yeux  de  nia  vestale,  pour  retrouvcr  la  main 
chbrmante  qui  m*avait  6chapp^. 

,  "  Je  Tai  ressaiaie  au  moment  oii  le  grand  pr6tre,-Trai  symbole  des 
maris  jaloux  qui  enterrent  leurs  Spouses  toutes  vivantes,  donnait  k 
J^a  la  lampe  funWire;  pour  descendre  dans  la  t^>nihe.  '  C'est 
alors  qu'un  guerrier,  sufvi  de  I'arm^  des  amours  et  d^  pldisirB, 
a  bonne  grftce  k  \ehir,  comme  Lucinius,  arracher  an  s^pukre  une 
ahnable  captive,  et  c'est  alors  aus^  que  je  me  siiis  mbnti^ ;  c*est 
alors  que  Tanalogie  des  situations  produit  une  explosion  sentimen* 
tale,  et  qu'une  jolie  femme  sortbai^sant  les  yeux,  i^mirant  un 
poSme  qui  a  sfervi  d'imterpi^te,  un  chant  qui  a  voil^-s^s  seupirs  et 
un  ballet  qui  nous  a  fait  fahre  tiant  de^  pas  en  s!  peu  de  temps/' 
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OixT  British  ekgdiHtes  witl  perase  the  description  of  a  Parisian 
festival  itith  no  inconsiderable  pleasure. 

''Le  Due  ff^  ***  vlefntdfedonner  une  ftte  brillantc,  magnificpie 
^Phssy:'  m^iis  quel  denouement!  quel  spectacle  afireux!  Att 
TtHe,  cette  fl&te  m'a  prouv6  la  profonde  sensibility  d*Ameliej 
son  kme  forte  et  naYve  k  la  fois,  et  tout  en  elle  a  dCl  exalter  de 
plu3  en  plus  ma  t^te  efFervescente. 

"  Get  ^v^nement  est  une  preuve  du  peu  de  raiaon  et  de  juge- 
inent  qui  pffeide  en  g^n^ral  auje  fc*es  de  Parii.  On  d^core  le  ta-r 
Weau  k  merveille,  il  faut  en  convenir ;  le  gotlt  y  preside,  les  fleurs 
y  abondent  5  le  clinquant^  les  coliticliets^  les  accessoires  sont  d6U* 
.cieux;  mais  toijgours  le  fond^  comme  en  toutes  choses,  p^he 
essentiellement^  et  le  local  est  le  dernier  objet  dont  on  s'occupe. 
61  on  eilt  employ^  les  trente  millions^  d^pens^s,  diton^  ici,  depuis 
"♦ingt  ans,  en  decorations  de  papier,  pour  les  ffttes  publiques  ou 

}>articuU^red,  Paris  aurait  pour  les  jours  d'apparat  et  de  solennite, 
e  plus  riche  temple  enmarbre,  un  cirque  plus  beau  que  Tantiquitf 
n^eClt  pu  roffrir  k  nos  regards  $  il  aurait  le  pendant  de  la  beQe 
galerie  de  Pot?mkin  j  mais  le  Fran^ais  inconstant  pr^ffereien  tout 
des  simulacres  variables  aux  realites  permanentes.  Aussi  k  chaque 
-fl&te,  faut-il  cr^er,  ^difier  en  toile,  en  carton,  en  toiles  d*ahiignees 
que  le  vent  emporte  quand  le  feu  ne  les  constune  pas, 

"  Le  Due  de  ***,  force  de  construire  dans  ses  jardins,  ^  VsbbJs 
une  salle  de  bal,  s*est  vu  dans  la  n^cessit^  d'adopter  les  pratiques 
a^iennes  et  incendiaires  des  architected  impromptus.  lie  goClt  J 
pr^sidait  -,  Tinterieur  etait  charmant.  "  Des  guirlandes  multiyU^es, 
des  gazes  d'argent,  des  lustres  innombrables,  des  draperies  de 
mousseline,  jetles  avec  grSlce,  formaient  un  coup  d'ceil  ravissant : 
mais  tout  cela,  par  malheur,  ^tait  enferme  dansune  vaste  tonnelle 
d*echalas  et  de  toile  goudronn^e,  toile  dite  impermeable,  k  la  pluife 
il  est  vrai,  mais  non  au  feu,  element  bien  plus  k  craindre  pour  un 
jour  de  f6te  dans  ^atmosph^re  d'un  volcan  de  bougies. 

"  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  Taspect  de  cette  isalle  ^tait  enchanteur ;  les 
.  jardins  etaient  illumines  ayec  un  art  parfait  et  tons  les  d^tafts  des- 
sin^s  par  reiegance,  si  ce  n*est  par  le.bon  sens. 

"  Ameiie  y  est  venue  avec  sa  m^re.  Le  Prince  Polonais  S*** 
avait  eu  soin  de  leur  faire  envoyer  des  bljlets.  J*en  avals  con^u 
un  secret  sentiment  de  jalousie,  quoique  cet  envoi  fClt  naturel, 
puisque  Ameiie  avait  6t6  presentee  chez  la  princesse  sa  soBur; 
mais  je  me  rappelais  la  passion  du  prince  pour  Ameiie,  passion 
dont  retoupdie  Zaire  m'avait  entretenu  dans  nos  petits  cercles  du 
The&tpe  Fran^ais.  Je  connaissais  d"ailleurs  I'extrfeme  galanterie 
du  Prince  Polonais,  sa  pretendue  coUrtoisie,  son  esprit  romanes- 
qne,  jou€  dans  le  monde  5  sa  profonde  ^nsibllite,  vertu  de  salon 
qu*n  mettait  toujours  en  avant,  et  qui  le  rendait  un  ri\^  trbs- 
redoutable  pour  moi. 

*•  Je  nie  proposals  done  d'^pier  serf  tentatlves  et  d^  ne  pas  perdre 
fjie  Tue  Am(ftie.  'Quoique  venu  isoldment  k  cette  f&te,  j'y  ai  re^ 
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toai,  je  me  snis  born^  k  des  obtervationi  disci^tes,  k  une 
distance. 

**  Le  Prince  S**^  n'apas  manqu^,  auwit^  oef^UoMsarriTte  ct 
)e  bal  coamenc^,  de  fatre  sa  tourn^e  dans  la  «alk,  da  maBftnr  k 
anriyer  sa  birt  et  k  s*arr6ter  pi^  d*Amdie.  Un  salui  leapedewx  k 
la  m^,  dea  regards  en  coulisse  k  la  fiUe,  tout  cala  na  m*4cliappait 
pointy  d'autant  qu*  Am^e  semblait^  par  des  aMHiveaaens  <le  I6le 
du  c6U  d*une  crois^e  entr*ouverte,  oh  j*^tais  assis,  solliciter  ia 
facidt^  de  respirer  j^us  librement^  et  que  j'oaais  me  flatter^  en 
seeret,  d*aider  un  peu  pkr  mes  soupirs  k  faciliter  cette  respiration 

lie  assignation  of  the  Comte  vrith  Jmelie  is  described  wti 
warmth^  feeling,  and  delicacy ;  and  her  emotions^  ou  recovenof 
from  her  fiunting,  are  given  with  great  force  and  pathos, 

'^  Elles  ont  €U  affreuses^  horribles^  quelque  temps  api^ ;  mais 
dka  le  premier  moment^  le  cri  de  T  innocence  obus^e  saas  le  savoir, 
a  iU  d^  mon  premier  supplice.  Rien  ne  peut  rendre  la  douleur 
et  le  reiaords  que  coCltent  k  tout  liomme  qui  garde  au  fond  d^  son 
kade  quelaue  honn^tet€,  le  regard  confiant  d'un  aaga  d^sbooor^ 
les  Mmerdmens  de  la  vertu  fl€trle^  et  les  caresses  de  la  pudeur  out- 
iaf£a  k  son  insu>  adress^es  k  Tingrat  qui  Ta  i)ardue. 

"  Que  suis-je  devenu^  lorsque^  confus.  bunulii  dana  mes  r^ 
poUses  vagues>  j*ai  vu  Amelia  a  son  r^veil^  frapp^e  d*un  premier 
<BOttvement  de  surprise  et  de  terreur }  Quids  remords  afireu^Iors* 
que  balbutiant  k  ses  questions  oil  respiraient  Ua-fois  Tinnocence 
ct  un  horrible  effiroi  inconnu  d*elle  jusqu'alors,  elle  a  ajout^ :  '  /e 
ne  sais  ce  qpie  j'^prouve — mais  ma  mire  revient  dans  deux  jours, 
et  je  lui  dirai — Gardez-vous  en!  me  suis-je  €cri6  vivenieot* 
'  JPourqnoi  done  V  a  repris  Am^lie  avec  une  candeur  d^hirante 
et  qui  m'a  perc^  TAme/  *Gardez  vous-en,  Am^e! — Pbur- 
qaoi  V  a-t-elle  repris  plus  vivement>  avec  un  tremblemeat  vioieBt, 
'  Ajn^e !  coatinuai-je,  Am^lie  !  silence !  silence  ^ternel  sar  ce 
qui  s'est  pass^  I  Que  8*e6t-il  passd  ?'  s'est  ictii  cet  ange  pbis 
alarms.  '  Amelie-!  dis-je  en  fr^missant— ^t  si,  entrain^  par 
ramour  '  j'avais  anticip6 — ^sur  les  droits  d*un  ^poux— — — Quoi !' 
erie-t-elle^  en  prenant  des  convulsions  effrayantes,  '  C*est  Ik— c^est 
I'amour ! — quand  le  coeur  seol  ■  ct  je  croyais— *Oh  I  malbeu- 
leuse !'    A  ces  mots^  elle  tombe  sana  conaaissaace. 

*'  Je  la  prends  alors  dans  mes  bras^  je  cherche  k  la  nuilnier>  mail 
en  Tain  -,  ses  yeux  ^taient  fixes,  sees,  ardeqs,  ses  cheveux  ^ars, 
et  ses  livres  tremblantes  r6p^ient  d*un9  voix  sourde  oes  aoots 
cruels :  '  Ma  mhrt,  ina  m^re  !-— il  est  doqe  vrai—- un  seul  mys- 
tfere  envers  toi  tious  content  la  vie  !* 

'*  I/lnfortun€e  versait  des  iorreiis  depleuvs,  sans  reprendre  sea  ca- 
prits^gar^s.  I>esesmainse]lere<$tiei]laltdesruisseauX'delanaes»el, 
dans  ton  d£tke,  en  arrosait  son  s^itt^  comme  pour  purifier  la  place 
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^  mes  haisov^  orec  goa  d^se^ir,  et  lea  eUacer  aux  vegard*  du 
moode.-^'  Tov^ura  !  (01^0^1*  I  ik  y  oont !'  dUait-elle  en  ^touf* 
-lant :  '  rien  n'effaee  done  ce  premier  forfait  ?  Mais  je  pleurerai 
tant ! — taat  !«-^  mon  Dieu  \  mea  lanuea  sont  si  am^es —  qu^eUes 
MUtfont  la  plaoe — ah  !  oiii  \  et  ma  m^re  seule  aaura — 

"  £Ue  relombe  dans  son  an^niissement  funesie.  Je  veux  alors 
1&  prendre  ikuis  mes  bras>  et»  entraind  par  la  passion  auUmt  que 
par  la  douieury  hasarder  quelques  caresses,  et  rappeler  ses  espr its  i 
fiineste  erveur ! 

"Am^e,  dans  Texc^s  de  rindigaation,  ou  phis  ^lalr^  sans 
doute,  se  l^Te  comme  un  trait,  les  yeux  ^tincelans,  les  cheveux 
presque  dresses  sur  sa  t&ite ;  et,  dans  le  d^sordre  de  ses  y^temens 
blanks,  de  son  attitude  fiere  et  divine,  je  crois  voir  la  vierge 
celeste  au  moment  oh  elle  quxtta  la  terre,  sur  un  trdae  de  aoages. 
Frostem^  It  ses  pieds,  confordu,  je  la  regarde  terrific  >  je  veux 
embrasser  ses  genoux,  die  me  repousse  avec  un  frcMd  d^dain. 

''  '  Laisse-moi,  Pierre !  tu  me  fkis  horreur  !* 

''  Je  veux  insister  avec  larmes  et  priibres.— '  Laisse^moi,  Pierre !' 
dit-elle  d'un  air  inspire  et  avec  un  d^dain  sublime  :  *  Je  cvoyi^ 
un  amant  le  compegnon  de  ma  vie,  I'appui  de  la  verta-^^nn  seeood 
61s  de  ma  m^re !  rien-*-^rien ! — c'est  Tassassin  du  corps  et^  TlUne, 
Tu  m*a9  perdne !  laissemoi,  Pierre  !*  et  elle  veal  s'enWr.  .  Jease 
pr6cipile  alors  devant  elle,  je  veux  la  supplier,  |e  liti:diHmele 
nom  d'^pouse : — *•  Toi !  oh  non  I  11  faudrait  t'estimer  au  motiah>n» 
Impossible  \  pr^ent !  laisse^moi,  Pierre  !*  " 

The  d6wMemmt  is  wrmigbt  with  a  akill  and  power  i^  we 
do  not  recollect  to  have  often  seen  surpassed.  i 

'*  Je  me  jette  k  ses  pieds,  je  lui  explique  mea  projets,  la  n4ca|k 
site  de  faire  parler  sa  famille,  je  la  coi^ure  d*oublier  mon  focfait» 
pour  voir  Tavenir  et  consentir  k  notre  union.  '  C*est  inutile^' 
Pierre,  dit-elle — c*est  inutile;*  et  eUe  laisaej  par  un  mouvement 
machinal  et  incomprehensible,  tomber  ses  deux  bras  sur  mon  cou. 
Ravi  de  ce  geste  caressant  et  confiant,  je  la  relieve,  dans  mon 
transport,  en  m*^riaot:  'Tu  consens  done,  enfin,  k  ce  que  nous 
soyons  unis  ?— Unis !  oh  oui !  comme  id,  et  pour  tov^urs^*  dit^ 
elle  d'une  voix  ^touSI^.  £Ue  se  lasse  alors  tomber  presque  en- 
ti^rement  dans  mes  bras. 

''Prenant  soi^  an^ntissemeiU  pour  Tivresse  de  Tamoux,  je 
veux  la  faire  asseoir  sur  ce  banc  noir  et  n|*y  placer  k  cdt^  d*elle. 

<'  '.Malheureux !  respecte  au  moins  )e>tombea«.  4^  ma  soBur/ 
8*6crie  Am^ie  a^ec  Tacqent  horrible  du.4^ae6poir,  et  se  relevant 
debout,  les  yeux  £tincelans,  ootvune  I'ajgige  exterminateur-^— A 
ces  mots,  je  tombe  £oudroy4  ooatre  t^jere^  et  assez  pr^  du  marbre 
pour'qu*un  rayon  de  Tastre  des  nuits^  traversant  k  l* instant  les 
nuages  obscuvs,  2]|e  fasae  lire  sur  la  pietre  ces  mots,  que  Tor  ^tin- 
celant  semblait  retraoar  en  traits  de  feu ;  '  Eug^w  de  P^ —  wo* 
Ak  de^4cc9f.  ik  b<mt4  et  d^inmcence,  4iemie  k  seize  m$: 
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"  Je  vois  alors,  je  void  que  j'allass  pmfimer  k  tombeau  -d'Etr^ 
g^nie,^  et  je  reconnais  le  cimeti^re  du  Pferela-Ciiaise,  oti  buit  jours 
avant  nouB  avions  iiccompagn6  la  d^poniUc  meiielle  du  g^n6nd 

'^  Je  reste  |i6trifi^^  mes  cbeveux  se  dressent  alors  sur  ma  t^te 
par  cet  affreux  cdntraste  de  la  mori  avec  Texc^  *de  la  vie. 

*-*  Je  fr^mis  en  voyant  cette  fille  fiuperbe,  pftle^  ^cheyeke>  lea 
feixx  hagards  lev^s  au  ciel;  qui  hii  ituice  un.  dernier  rayon  de 
clart^  et  de  mis^ricorde ;  je  la  vois  nppuy^e  d*une  main  sur  1« 
totnbeau  de  sa  sccfur^  et  (le  Tatitre  repous^stint  Tassassiade  aa 
fiKmille. 

*'  Es-tu  content  enfln.  Pierre  r'  dit-elle  avec  un  dernier  effort ; 
*la  voiKl — ^ma  soBUr^  je  la  rejoins.  Tout-a-l'heure  j'y  serai — 
anssi  Ik.  Now»  y  serons  tous,  et  cc  sera  ton  ouvrage. — O  ciel  I ' 
ro'^criai^je,  ' que dites-vous ! — Adieu,  Pierre!*  dit-elle,  en  tom<» 
bant  8ur  aed  genoux ;  •  c'cit  toi  qui  as  vers^  le  poison — toi — ^1« 
premier  jour  oh  je  t'ai  VU.-.-0  ciel  \  du  secours  I — ^Arr^te  ! — je 
souffre  trop — ^Ah !  ne  ma'ssassine  pas  deux  fois  en  me  laisant 
vivre— — Mon  Dieu !  du  secours  *'  m'6riai-je,  d^sesp^r^.  Je 
veux  courir  en  cbercHer,  maia  die  me  retlent  avec  force.— ^  Arr^te, 
P^rre,  il  n'est  plus  temps  :  grftceau  ciel,  j'expire-^EcoutC'— Pars  j 
et  si  jamais  tu  veux  squire  encore-^une  iniilheureuse-^--tftcbe-* 
qu'elle  n*ait  pas  une  m^re  aussi  tend  re — et  un  cceur  commel^ 
mien.* 

''  Hors  de  moi,  je  pousse  des  cris  Isment&bles  eqla  soutenant  -. 
le  concierge  accoiirt  d'un  cdt^,  et  je  vois  s'^lancer  d*une  touffe  de 
cypres  uik  groupe  nombreux  ^clair6  par  des  flambeaux.  On  se 
pr^cipite.  O  surprise !  c*est  Madame  do  P. . .  1 .  i  c'eat  son  dpoux  I 
c'est  une  fanlille  ^plor6e  dont  je  baise  les  pas,  et  que  je  conjure  de 
me  rendre  au  jour,  en  ^auvant  ceux  d*Am61ie.  On  lui  prodigue 
de  prompts  secours,  on  emploie  des  cordiaux,  on  parvient  eniin  k 
la  ranimer.  La  vue  de  ses  parens,  de  leur  tcndresse,  de  leur  in* 
dulgenc^,  ce  concert  d*amour  et  de  v^n^ration  pour  elle,  la  repel- 
lent enfin  it  la  vie  j  mais  bientAt,  voyant  f aire  k  Ara^lie  un  mouve- 
ment  de  surprise  a  Taspedt  d*un  honime  d^cor^,  plac^  dans   le 

groupe,  je  me  retourne  et  reconnai^  le  Connie  de  N Quelle 

est  alors  ma  confusion  ! 

"  'Ce  n'est  pas  votre  d^espoir,  monsieur,  qui  m'am^ne  ici 
par  Tordre  de  mon  mattre,  dit-il,  c'est  celui  d'une  famille  respec- 
table, indignement  outrag^e,  et  qrui  m'a  prevenu  db  ce  dernier  at- 
tentat. Oui  !  Monsieur !  le  grand  homme  qui  n'a  pas  voulu 
coii'ter  une  larme  politique  k  la  capitale,  ne  verm  pas  impund- 
ment  les  pleurs  etle  d^sespoir  des  families.  Priez  le  ciel  qu'il 
rende  au  jour  cet  ange  de  vertu  et  de  malheur ;  conjurez-la  de 
vous  sauver  par  le  don  de  sa  main  Ic  d^Sshonneur  et  I'exil — ^votre 
isort  depend  d*elle  en  ce  moment.' ' 

"  Cette  alternative,  les  caresses  de  tant  d'^tres,  adorateurs 
d'Am61ie,  mon  malheur,  moh^ort,  dont  elle  est  Tarbitre,  parais- 
ficnt  toucher  ma  victime  involotitaire,  6t,  quoiqu'elk  se  Tetoimie 
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tans  ceflse^vcrs  1ft  (ain^j-  en  dtsant  tout  bas:  ^Jk!  fe^ak 
maurir  an,tombam  4e  ma  iwwn  Von  esi,  je  crois,  mieux  id:  ondort, 
«n  ne  joif^fi  plu9j!  ^Ue.laisse.c^peQdant  ses  beaux  y^ux  j^ter  sur 
moi  un  long  regard  de  piti^  et  de  tendresse. 

"  On  aaisit  ce  moment  pour  insi^ter.  Je  me  pr^cipite  contra 
terre^  j*ose  prendre  cette  fille  celeste  dans  mes  bras^  et  hil 
jurer  de  la  rendre  heureuse.  Tant  d*adorations  r^unies  la  cal* 
ment  enfin  ;  elle  se  relive  en  s^appuyant  sur  moi :  '  Sori<ms  done 
iM  moment  encore  de  cette  enceinte,*  dit-elle^  en  montrant  la  petite 
baluatfade  qui  entourait  les  arbufites  du  tombeau  ^  'fermcnM  la  bar* 
riere.  Ah !  ce  n'est  pas  pour  longtemps ! — non,  quand  on  sent  comme 
moi  J — *Cela  depend  de  vous,  Monsieur,'  dit-elle  avec  un  regard  in- 
comprehensible.    *  FoiVd  la  clef  du  tcmbeau ^e  la  laisse  en  tot 

mains.'  ** 

On  the  whole,  we  consider  this  novel  as  pne  of  the'most  cap- 
tivating that  has  issued  from  the  French  press  during  the  ' 
interregnum.  B. 


PHILOSOPIIY  OF  ARMAGEDDON. 

Art.  XIII. — Armageddon.  A  Poem,  in  Twelve  Books.  By  tlie  Ren* 
Geo  KG  E  Towns  END,  B.A.  of  Triuity  College,  Cambridge,  The 
First  Eight  Books.    4to.     Pp.SU.'"  HatcHard.     )1815. 

Wb  open  oiir  review  with  the  author's  explanation  of 'his 
poem.  In  a  modest  dedication,  addressed  to  that  mo«t  amiable 
young'nobleman,  tlie  Puke'  of  Devonshire,'  Mr. Towtiscnd 
avows^liis  purpose  to  represenl:  the  Gop  of  Nature  as  the 
God  of  Christianity  :  to  unite  his  mysterious  dispensations 
with  regard  to  man,  with  His  government  of  the  universe :  to 
reconcile  Hi&justice  and  His  love :  to  shew  the  reasonableness 
of  Christianity,  and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  divine  law. 

Tlie  text  is  awful :  tlie  elucidation  sublime ! 

It  does  not,  however,  comprehend  a  system  of  divinity;  bnt, 
as  the  poet  inaptly  expresses  nimself,  it  dcvclopes  *'  the  specu- 
culatnm9  t^f-^  Fancy  '  wiihin  the  regions  of  Truth,  delightrng 
itseffwith  tbe  elevating  contemplations  connected  wilh  mir future 
existence,** 

Kow/ yifliough  it  is  not  our  practice  to  cavil  at  single  words, 
we  have  desired  to  apply  the  term  inaptly  to  the  word  Fancy  in 
the  preceding  passage.  The  expression  ought  to  have  been 
*fiAUGiKATigN."    Fancy  is  alight,  sportive/ and  elegant  in* 
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dnlgenoe  of  the  mind;  whereas,  imagiiMlBoii  k  the  imgnificeiil 
source  of  every  spring  that  subiimates  the  human  intel^ct. 

-  In  constructing  the  machinery  of  **  a  n«w  thbort  of  thk 
UNIVBRSB^"  Mr.  Townsend  has  ventured  to  assume,  that  the 
whole  space  filled  with  stars  is  enclosed  by  heaven  above,  and 
by  hell  beneath;  that  it  is  encircled  from  east  to  west  by  the 
place  appointed  for  the  judgment  of  mankind— rthe  scene  of  the 
laaC  contest  between  the  powers  of  Good  and  Evil.  And,  to 
this  ideal  circumference,  he  has  appropriated  the  name  of 
Armageddon.* 

*'  What  Is  6od*s  universe  ?     One  spacious  orb^ 
(The  centre^  star-filled  space)  on  all  sides  round 
Boundless :  tlie  kingdom  of  the  heavens  above 
Shines  in  the  glories  of  th^  immediate  God ; 
Beneath^  in  all  its  terron^  flames  the  world 
Of  hell ;  and  round  the  stars  from  west  to  east^ 
The  realms  of  Armageddon :  oft  on  wing 
Swifter  thaa  light,  our  venturous  forms  have  dared 
The  roaring  gulphs,  and  sought  in  vain  an  end  : 
All  is  Infinity!  the  heavens  above 
To  endless  distance  spread  5  this  hell  beneath 
Unfathomable;  aad  ArmagMidon*8  wastes 
On  all  sides  boundless:  God  alone  through  all 
Bxteads-^etemal— infinite — ^unknown.*' 

Thb  is  a  vast  contemplation!  The  limited  knowledge  of 
man  is  bewildered  by  a  single  glance  at  the  perspective  of  a 
philosophy  so  new^  so  incomprehensible,  so  stupendous,,  as  the 
anticipation  of  events  destined,  by  the  inscrutable  decrees  of 
Providence,  lo  celebrate  the  divine  grandeur  of  the  day  of  iudg- 
me nt.  We  are  taught  to  believe,  that  there  is  a  dread  here- 
«fter«-4t  world  to  come — ^wherein  all  mysteries  of  tlie  creation 
will  be  disclosed;  but  Revelation  hath  not  enlarged  our  weak 
vision  beyond  a  trembling  mental  expectation  of  the  transcend- 
ant  splendours  of  that  all-glorious  momenta  We  know  not 
whether  the  afiections  of  this  world  will  be  revived  in  the  world 
to  come ;  much  less  do  we  know  in'  what  manner  the  merciful 
judgment  of  our  Heavenly  Father  will  pronounce  rewards  and 


«  Various  sl«naificatioxis  have  been  asngned  to  tbe  word  Arme^edim:  it  will 
be  found  in  the  Book  of  Revelations. 

«TbelloaitdrMeetiair"^^'«^wi.  <<ThcDe«tnicti«nofAmlM*'— J^nt- 
$m.    ''TheMountofM^dblo"— yPorUufvl.  "TheMouatoCBeft^dta"— 

Mr.  TfMmsend  agawnes,  HuA  tba  contest  on  earth  is  aapectad  to  laka^laoa  ae 
Amny<Mnii»  near  Jenu«lea»^  on  which  account,  be  has  made  it  the  dmtra  of 
h[s  masnificent  dmna.  fht  whole  soeneiy  it  eaplained  in  an  admirable  pnDMt. 
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ptini^hm^ts.  *  He,  trho  woiflcT  be  Kappy  hiore,'  or  hope  ftif 
bliss  hereafter,  will  prepare  for  the  blessedness  of  kmhortdltf 
through  );he  ordeal  df  a  well  spent  life. 

As,  however,  tine  poem  befote  iha  contains  oldf*  eigkl  of 
twelve  books  destined  to  its  completion  j  add  aft  tbe  Jstler  font 
will  embrace  the  more  exalted  theme,  ^^thb  consummation 
OF  ALL  THINGS !"  ^te  pfoposc  to  refer  OUT '  inlmite  iwieiW  until 
the  work  shall  be  perfected.  Meanwhile,  we^idelight  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  epic  poeiii  is  worthy  the  M^hest  j^enerM  com- 
mendation. It  is  descriptive  of  a  most  capaciotls  ihihd:  it  dis- 
closes a  vastness  of  conceptk»n,  a  sublimity  of  enthusiasm,  a  fas- 
cination of  poetic  genius,  which  for  beauty,  grace.  ;^d  elegance^ 
is  rarely  equaUed.  We  do  not  trace  thejsiqps.ot  ^iltoa,  or  of 
Klopstock,  as  we  pursue  tke  scenery  of  tbj3  poe«^;  .«nDtwith- 
standing,  we  frequently'  enoounter  paths  whoreioi  we  bme  been 
accustomed  to  accompany  their  Muse.:  ,,..;.   .1 

It  may  be  decided;,  that  the  language' of  Mr.ToWiMRid  is  less 
heavenly  than  that  of  Milton;  stHI,  it  must  be  eonfesiiect'  that  it 
is  more  luminous.  Tlie  latter  inust  be  studied  befoi^e  he  can 
be  enjoyed  j  whereas,  tlie  former  is  always  per^icuous:  he 
unites  simplicity  of  expression  with*  grandeur .  or  sentinietit ; 
every  period  is  replete  with  glowing  beauties  j  and-  his  embel- 
lishment is  transparent :  he  animfyfrft  ^1.  h^  t^wkp^i  Jif(  gives  a 
momentary  reality  to  delusion  ! 

But  our  panegyric,  is  confinedrto  the  poetry:  neither  Ins  doc- 
trine nor  his  politics  olaim-  our  cordial  affitsme*.  We  cannot 
lend  our  sanction  to  thesabvenioBfof  rdigioiis  tobiBtion,  as 
we  consider  Pope's  Univetsa)  nraycrto  be  tbc  baiisfrf idl  theo- 
logical disqtusitlon-^  ....■• 

'     "  F^tlier  of  all-T-in  every  age, 
la  every  clime  {ulor'd  1 
By  saint,  by  savage,  or  by  sage, 
Jehovah ! — ^Jove ! — or,  lyo^!" 

We  do  not,  tlierefore,  even  grant  to  Fancy  the  poetio  licence 
of  excluding  the  untuteiied  heathen  from  the  maDsiona  »t  bliss, 
on  fastidious  motives  of  Ghristianity,  unsupported  bf  any  re- 
trospect to  moral  tu^pitade.  It  is  presttooiptuoitf  in'  eiring  man 
to  denounce  the  divine  vengeance  against  any  particular  sect  of 
his  fellow  Human  beings.  A  poet  soars  beyond  the  I'e^ions  of 
mdttality,  when  he  imjrioosly  invests  his  velrse' with' the  omnis<> 
cietff  ^aftrfbutes  crP  hb  Maker.  *  Such  attcYtapt  is  a  degrading 
fanaticiiMn,  too  strongly  tinctured  with  the  hypocritical  cant  of 
metbodism,  tb  meefapprobatitm  from  an  enlightened  pUUie. 

App.  €rit. Rbv.  vo3l:I.  Jmey  1815*.  SB 
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718  TownsenA^s  Jntuigeddon. 

^*  Judge  not,  kst  ye  be  judged,"  is  the  warning  voice  of  the 
holy  scriptures ! 

We  gladly  pass  from  this  rebuke  to  exhibit  the  merits  of  the 
poetry;  and,  first,* we  will  select  thesol^nn  summons  of  the 
.  angel  Ariel  to  the  dead. 

"  Time  is  no  more !  Arise^  and  burst  your  graves. 
Ye  slumbering  children  of  the  Holy  One,  *    . 

And  gird  the  robe  of  incomiption  round ! 
For  lo !  the  morning  of  the  tomb's  long  night. 
The  spring  that  ends  the  winter  of  the  grave. 
Is  come  !  Ye  guardian  spirits !  protect,  and  guide. 
Your  own  selected  sons,  as  earth  and  sea 
Shall  pour  their  tenants  forth  :  the  vine  is  ripe; 
Ye  reapers,  gather  in  the  clustering  grapes ! 
The  wine  press  is  prepared  !  ye 'winds  of  heaven. 
Breathe  your  sweet  influence  o*er  th'  awakening  dead  I 
Breatiie,  spirit  of  God !   at  thy  command  they  rise ! 
Time  is  no  more !  heirs  of  immortal  bliss. 
Wake  from  the  sleep  of  death,  arise!  arise  !** 

Our  admiration  next  ponders  on  the  anthem  chaunted  by 
the  heavenly  choir,  '*  From  every  race  of  the  deserted  stars" — 

"  Son  of  the  Father!  honour,  and  power,  and  might. 

Be  unto  thee  that  sittest  on  the  throne 

Of  mfercy !  'twas  thine  arm  sal%'ation  brought, 

Anid  not  ourselves ;  not  unto  us  the  praise. 

Eternal  Lord  \  but  to  thy  name  be  given 

The  glory  and  the  blessing,  that  redeemed 

Our  souls,  and  brought  us  to  the  realms  of  light 

To  die  no  more !  from  Thee,  the  unceasing  spring 

Of  goodness  rises  !  over  all  thy  works 

Extends,  and  feeds  with  happiness,  and  love. 

Thy  fair  creation ;  thou  renew'st  our  robes 

For  garments  of  salvation  purified 

In  thine  own  blood :  no  more  our  suns  shall  rise. 

Thou  art  our  sun,  thy  dwelling  is  with  us ! 

And  here  beginning  the  continual  song 

Of  love  \  for  ever  we  adore>  and  praise 

Thee,  the  Aln^ghty !  Thee,  the  only  God  1* 

In  the  third  and  fourth  books  we  find  the  scenery  amid 
the  infernal  regions.  Demons  are  represented  in  the  triumph 
of  receiving  the  damned  for  their  future  associates  y  and,  in  the 
pride  of  exultation,  they  council  on  the  expediency  of  assault* 
mg  the  heavens.  Opin,  the  presiding  demon  over  war  and 
murder,  opens  the  portentous  debate. 
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Oh!  had  the  kings 


Of  earth  their  radient  diadems  adorned 

With  trophies  of  celestial  peace,  and  spumed 

The  cruel  grandeur  of  relentless  war. 

And  mad^  and  wild  ambition ;  had  t^e  race 

Of  nations  the  degrading  love  of  gold 

,And  avarice  despised ;  conteht  had  ruled 

The  globe,  temptations  failed,  and  all  our  snares- 

Be^n  fruitless  to  condemn  the  tribes  of  man. 

Hear  !  angels  !  hear  the  agonizing  screams 

Of  mortals,  as  the  eddying  fire  around  , 

The  base  of  Achim  bears  their  struggUng  forms  ; 

There  float  the  murderous  conquerors,  there  the  crowds 

Whose  pride  or  avarice,  hatred^  or  revenge. 

Embittered  life,  an(|  on  their  dying  bed 

Fixed  deep  the  thorn  remorse  j  there,  all  that  loved 

The  world's  seduction,  careless  of  their  God,     * 

Embracing  crime,  for  pleasure,  or  renowif: 

Now,  sad  remembrance  to  the  fainting  heart 

Unfolds  the  scroll  of  long-forgotten  vice. 

And  vile  contempt,  and  biting  shame  unite 

To  engraft  their  pangs :  for  these  had  known  their  Lord 

And  heard  in  vain  the  message  of  the  grace 

Which  shed  Immanuel's  blood,  when  he  from  heaven 

Descended,  to  redeem  the  sons  of  earth. 

There  shriek  the  millions  that  obeyed  the  world    - 

Against  their  nobler  judgment :  last  and  worst 

Of  human  beings,  yell  the  hated  race 

Of  priestly  hypocrites  ;  the  damned  bane 

Of  their  whole  kind  r  who  vowed  to  minister 

With  conscience  clear,  and  head,  and  hand,  and  hearty 

Obedient  only  to  their  LoYd,  with  thoughts 

Fixed  on  this  dreadful  day,  and  in  the  sight 

Of  God,  and  angels  vowed ;  then,  lied  to  heaven. 

And,  man  regarding,  pleased  a  frivolous  age. 

Full  of  themselves,  and  covetous  of  praise. 

These,  when  the  parting  soul  loof^ed  on  the  past 

With  terror,  trembling  at  the  future  wrath. 

And,  bordering  on  both  worlds,  their  pastor  sought 

For  comfort  and  support  \  these  with  false  tongue. 

Flattered  the  parting  soul,  un^  the  dart 

Of  death,  deep-quivering  in  the  anxious  breast. 

Disclosed  the  horrors  of  the  infernal  scene. 

With  execrations  on  their  faithless  guideB^ 

Thanks  to  your  treafiherous  arts !  though  many  aeurse 

Rest  on'  your  heaxis,  though  on  this  day  of  woe. 

Back  on  yoursdves  your  anguished  thonghts  recoU, 

And  tortunsd  thousands  ban  your  hated  naases. 

Oaze^  d»»ons>  on  ttrar  wmi :  Ihe  sel^saiM  power  . 
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Has  swom  omit  to  execute  his  wsath 
In  judgment.    Lord>  and  sovereign  of  our  hoift  t 
On  thee  we  eall :  §»y,  shall  we  range  our  tribes 
High  on  the  verge  of  Hell,  and  dare  the  God  ? 
Borne  on  our  fearless  pinions  leave  the  deep ) 
Or,  plunging  downwfl^s  to  the  realms  of  Hell, 
Explore  new  worlds,  aad  fix  our  empire  there  ?  • 
Assist  our  iftinting  counsels !  Chieftain,  rise ! 
Mature  our  bopes^  immortal  Hierarch  ! 
Teach  us  to  jfbllow,  where  our  monarch  soars. 
And  lead  ^s  on  to  victory,  and  to  Heaven  l" 

'^ 
The  fiflh  and  sixth  boohs  describe  the  universe,  of  which 
our  earth  forms  a  ^ery  small  portion.  The  picture  is  magnifi^ 
cent ;  but  the  features  most  commanding,  delineate  a  demon, 
a|TOgantly  floating  in  ether,  and  meditating  the  destruction  of 
the  world.  Mr.  Townsend  takes  this  occasion  to  descant  oq' 
the  modem  history  of  France. 

'*  There  Gallia  Sfweads  her  rich  and  fragrant  vales. 
And  purple  vines ;  there  Nature's  loveliest  charms 
Adorned  the  fertile  realm,  and  called  aloud    * 
For  pe^tt,  but  called  in  vain  :  suocessive  kings 
Her  sceptre  held  with  glory,  but  their  sun 
Was  veiled. in  darkness,  when  rebellion  seized 
The  best  of  their  illustrious  line,  and  stained 
Their  blushing  country  with  a  monarch's  blood. 
Accursed  and  cruel  deed !  ignoble  feet 
Trampled  the  sacred  lilly ;  base-born  hands 
Despoiled  the  flowers  of  fair  nobility. 
And  bade  them  ft^k  m  distant  climes,  and  droop- 
In  anguish,  and  in  exile  :  soon  the  land, 
«    Fatigued  wHk  i^itions,  anarchy,  and  war. 
Obeyed  the  prosperous  Islander,  that  grasped 
The  unsteady  hdb^  the  last  dread  scourge  of  earth  I 
His  was  the  nidniglit  aMirder,  his  the  smile 
Of  unrelenting^  je^ovs  cruelty  }     , 
His  waa  ih*  iion  heart,  the  tearkss  eye 
That  mocJBied  the  miseries  himsdf  haid  oaxisedj 
When  panting  for  the  soyereignfty  of  eartl^ 
He  forced  tk'  vnwilUtig  orphan  to  the  Add 
Of  death,  in  Gataan,  or  in  Soythka  plains. 
Impious  in  wichedwcsa,  and  prondly  wrongs 
H»  vent  the  wiii  of  justice^  and  dndaiaed  • 
To  gIosahs9  tymMuea  with  spwimiB  names. 
But  pbof'd  his  Itfaons  «»  fihspenn;^  tkwt^j 
She^  tremWsig  at  Us  poanr,  iBipiMiBdithn  aiA 
Of  Biilti%  hidMaA  of  the  HNMmte  wnrhi  )  : 
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Nor  sought  in  vain ;  thy  brave  and  generous  arm. 

Great  friend  of  liberty ;  was  stretched  to.  save 

Th*  oppressed ;  thy  chieftains  conquered ;  and  thy  flag 

Terrific  waved,  and  drove  th*  oppressors  back 

With  fthame  and  ignominy  :  till  the  Iand> 

Safe  fffoin  the  storm  that  threatened  to  destroy 

The  stately  vessel  of  its  ancient  realm  3 

Safe  from  the  terrors  of  the  danger,  breathed 

In  freedom  -,  rescued  from  the  menaced  yoke." 

We  shall  close,  for  the  present,  with  an  extract  compllmen* 
taiy  to  the  national  character  of  Great  Britain. 

'^  Nor  walls,  nor  towers,  nor  large  extent  of  clime. 

Nor  endless  wealth,"  (the  ethereal  prince  replied,) 

Nor  countless  cities,  spangling  the  gay  land 

And  glittering  with  the  tribute  of  the  world. 

Raised  to  its  dazzling  height  proud  Albion's  name. 

'Twas  man,  and  man  alone  !  her  generous  sons, 

Rich  in  their  virtuous  pride  that  loved 'the  state. 

Where  equal  laws  with  equal  influence  bound 

The  monarch's  purpose,  and  the  people*s  #111, 

And  liberty,  immortal  liberty. 

Shared  the  high  ihrone  of  justice  and  of  law : 

These  formed  their  country's  grandeur :  these  alone 

Reared  the  fair  column  of  Britannia's  fame, 

Parei^t  of  dauntless,  virtuous,  free-born  men !  » 

Glance  on  the  distant  north  thy  careful  eye. 

Where  Europe's  ample  plains  extend,  and  trace . 

The  lengthening  coast  5  there  parted  from  the  shores. 

Obscurely  visible,  the  narrow  speck 

Arises  to  th*  inquiring  gaze,  and  shines  ' 

The  brilliant  gem  of  Ocean.     Hail !  blest  isle ! 

Sweet  home  of  freedom  I  whose  uneonquered  land. 

Obedient  to  its  sovereign's  mandate,  poured 

Its  warrior  thousands  forth  >  elate  to  meet 

Their  ceaseless  foes,  and  bend  their  haughty  heads 

The  wilHng  victims  of  a  glorious  death. 

With  proud  remembrance  of  their  fathers  fired. 

The  soul  t)f  honour  in  thy  nobles  breathed  -, 

That  held  the  stable  balance  of  the  law. 

When  the  mad  torrent  of  the  people's  rage 

Oppressed  the  sacred  barrier ;  rich  and  great. 

Thy  sons  exulted  in  thy  envied  fame. 

Thine  aged  patriots,  virtuous,  wise,  and  good  5 

Thy  use  surpassing  praise ;  thy  daughters  fair. 

As  morning's  earltest  blush  that  ^nt's  the  east, 

Poxe  as  tiie  bgbt,  and  perfect  as  the  hand 

Of  aotexe  framed  tha  l^reUest  of  the  fliyiirerfr 
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Of  roseate  spring  j  possessed  of  every  charm. 
And  all  the  ma^c  graces  that  compelled 
like  sway  of  b^uty  o'er  adoring  man.** 

The  difficulties  of  philosophy — ^the  depths  of  sdence — and 
the  secrets  of  nature — have  lately  become  the  brillismt  theories 
of  several  learned  men  in  this  country.  We  have  just  received 
notice  from  a  gentleman,  who  reports  active  progress  oii  ^*  A 
Philosophical  Demonstration  of  thk  Existbncjs  of 
God  !"  b. 


SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 

Wb  commence  our  political  review  at  a  most  awfiil  period, 
and  under  the  most  appalling  contemplations.  The  horrors  &t 
a  sanguinary  and  protracted  war  had  ceased.  With  the  ap- 
proach of  peace  we  hailed  that  of  an  ameliorated  system.  VVe 
expected  to  experience  some  alleviation  of  our  oppressive  bur- 
thens— some  release  from  the  miseries  that  had  so  long  haunted 
our  fire-sides ;  but  mercy  dwells  not  always  with  the  superin- 
tending Genius  of  a  people's  rights ;  nor  does  the  Dove  consti- 
tutionally dictate  to  the  sceptre  it  embellishes. 

The  nation^  supine  in  suffering,  had  borne  with  habitual  for- 
titude, tax  heaped  upon  tax  :  wherefore  have  they  borne  it  ? 
To  support  ministers  throughout  a  war,  originating  in  a  league  , 
inauspicious  to  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind,  and  main- 
tained in  obstinate  subversion  of  the  fuadamental  priqciples  of 
immutable  justice. 

Under  this  impression,  the  result  of  dreadful  experience,  we 
sit  down  to  inquire  to  what  end  the  talents  of  our  refnesen* 
tativcs  have  been  directed-^to  analyse  th^  ingenuities  and 
their  subterfuges — to  scan  their  weakness — ^to  expose  thdr 
follies — to  censure  their  waste — to  amugn  their  profusion^Huid 
to  DEMAND,  why  the  voice  of  the  people  is  treated  with  con- 
tempt ! 

We  begin  with  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  causes  of  a 
war,  that  has  been  unceasingly  fatal  to  the  general  repose  of  civi- 
lized society ;  and  in  so  d<nng  our  inquiry  will  be  limited  tp  facts, 
on  which  we  propose  to  argue  with  moderation,  and  to  decide 
with  impartiality.  We  are  goaded  by  acute  feeling ;  but  we  will 
not  be  influenced  by  pa&»on :  we  ^ve  no  party  to  serve— we 
attack  measures,  not  men  :  for^e  have  learned  that  the  m-- 
jiority  patriot\}f  to-day  may  become  die  mimstgrial  de$p(4  4if 
to-morrow.    The  language  of  statesmen  is  uureiwli   and 
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It  b  notorious  that  our  unnatural  war  with  America  >vas  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  revolution  in  France.  Louk 
XVI.  employed  emissaries  to  despoil  us  of  a  valuable  colony, 
by  revolutionizinff  its  inhabitants ;  and  he  succeeded,  through 
the  activity  of  M.  de  la  Fayette  and  other  zealous  French 
agents. 

This  improvident  act,  however,  cost  him  eventually  his  life. 
Louis  XVI.  sought,  it  is  true,  only  to  injure  England  >  but  the 
introduction  of  American  politics  into  France  facilitated  the 
rain  of  the  Bourbons.  Fayette,  in  taking  leave  of  the  Amc« 
riean  Congress,  alluded  to  his  own  country,  when  he  emphati- 
tally  exdakned :  **  May  tlni  great  momnMHty  raised  to  W>erty, 
$erve  a$  a  ieswn  to  the  oppresfor,  and  an  exafrq>le  to  the  op- 
pressed/*-— And,  on  his  return  to  France,  his  revolutionary  ex-  , 
perienoe  proved  a  powerful  engine  in  crushing  monarchy. 
•  We  shall  be  brief  on  the  French  revolution:  the  people, 
groaning  under  the  yoke  of  hereditary  despotism,  at  length  dis- 
covered that  a  love  of  liberty  was  paramount  $  and  that,  to  will 
the  blessing,  was  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  enjoyment.  Still, 
the  success  of  the  people  against  the  corruption  of  their  couit, 
and  against  the  nqxu^ity  of  their  monks,  was  not  efl^ted  with- 
out much  bloodshed,  notwithstanding  the  national  impulse  was 
that  of  ^'sacred  libisrty.''  The  cause,  however,  finallf 
triumphed. 

We,  most  assoredlvy  are  not  advocates  for  popular  revolu- 
tion; but  we  consider,  that  existing  circumstances  in  France 
greatly  warranted  the  conduct  of  the  people.  It  was,  at  all 
events,  a  question  for  the  exclusive  decision  of  the  French  na- 
tion :  and,  we  submit,  that  whatever  opinion  other  European 
courts  migikt  entertatn,  on  the  abstract  rights  of  a  p^eopte  to 
resist  oppression  in  their  rulers,  and  to  change  their  form  of  go- 
vernment, the  interference  of  one  nation  with  the  internal  - 
regulations  of  another  could  not  be  justified;  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  a  government,  whose  reigning  dynasty  owed  its 
creation  to  ^*  an  act  of  the  pboplb.'^ 

It  must,  at  aU  times,  be  a  delicate  undertaking  to  analyze 
the  prerogative  of  kings;  and  it  would  be  equally  difiieult  to 
determine,  to  vihat  -ptedse  extent  despotism  may  be  tolerated, 
or  when  it  might  provoke  rbsistancb.  if  the  various  sovereigns 
of  Europe  were  ooaipeUed  to  exhibit  something  better,' and 
more  pure,  than  prescriptive  title  to  their  crowns,  we  know  not 
who  ooidd  substantiate  a  clatm^  unsullied  either  by  £raud,  by 
^oonquest^  or  by  usurpation* 
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We  hav^e  pointed  oat  the  nature  of  the  services  modered  to 
this  country  by  Louis  XVI.  namely^  the  loss  of  an  advantagcoiMi 
colony,  now  the  avowjed  enemy,  and  formidable  riyal»  of  our 
oonuaercial  greatness;  yet,  to  avenge  the  memory  of  this  maii> 
iind  to  combat  for  the  extinguished  daim  of  his  family,  has  the 
'  world  been  plunged  into  the  moat  destructive  ¥^ar8,  under  the 
shallow  pretext,  that  the  republic  of  France  promulgated  doe- 
trines  inimical  to  the  interests  of  society.  That  such  doctriiiefl 
were  calculated,  by  awakening  the  reflective  powers  of  the 
fkeople,  to  shake  the  security  of  the  tyrcmme  govemn^nls  ill 
Gemaiiy,  is  indisputable';  but  France  was  not  the  only  state^ 
the  freedom  of  whose  government  held  out  a  dangerous  ez.-< 
ample.  It  must,  therefore,  be  infenred,  that  the  aofe  oti^ct  of 
our  waging  war  with  the  French  Republic,  wan  i&  defence  oi 
the  dwme  tiglU  of  kings,  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  <<  Lord's 

A1<01NTBX>." 

It  has  been  wdOt  observed,  that  tempesis  ia  the  physical 
world,  and  revolutions  in  the  political  world,  are  analogous : 
the  one  puijfies  the  atmosphere;  the  other  purifies  the  atate. 
This  was  the  glorious  result  in  Franoe,  when  the  viiiole  of  £u-- 
rope  entered  into  a  combination  to  obscure  the  liberty  juat 
dwming  on  its  infant  Republic.  The  unjutstifiable  <;Qnduct  of 
the  continental  powers,  in  coalescing  to  crush  a  govemmettt 
formed  Jbv  the  French  people,  has  produced  greater  mischief  to 
the  world,  than  the  daring  ambition  of  any  individual  could 
have  accomplished  without  such  hiterference. 

The  effects  produced  by  these  coalitionB  hare  been  twofold : 
first,  in  tnuiljiig  the  French  people  to  strengthen  thehands  of  exe- 
cutive power,  to  enable  them  to  resist  foreign  invasicm :  secondly, 
in  eompeUJng  the«i  to  direct  their  principal  attenliaB  to  wariike 
pursuits,  wUeh,  favxMiring  ths^nlitumi  prapeneiity  of  the  nation, 
has  made  them  a  ruthleas  race.  Hencc>  wetmoe  Ifte  greatoesa 
of  Napoleon  1 

We  shall  nckt  ^^r  -some  remarks  on  the  polilieal  couree  of 
Buonaparte ;  a  man  whose  obental  ngonTy  rapidity  ofi  thought, 
depth  of  concq^ion^  and  boldness  of  exccntiMTy  fill  the  mind 
with  awful  wonder  at  the  suUunity  of  human  inteUtct.  His 
liberal  patronage  of  the  arts,  vkd  die  impffovenltefii:b^  has  in- 
troduced into  the  internal  r^galations  of  France,  will,  entitle  hon 
to  the  admication  of  posterity.  But,  in  eonteanplatinig  the  re* 
veise  of  this  splendid  picture,  wa  shall  disoover  that  all  these 
hfilliaat  qualities  have  been  stained  by  a  merciless  amlMtion, 
«ii£eatured  by  n  single  tntit  of  •compunction^  wt  shall,  vawe* 
ovn>  fin<^ lum  a  man  insligatedib)i  theibasesa piMionae  a-man^ 
whose  system  is  fabricated  in  the  wika  of  M^chood:  «  man^ 
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who  hesitates^not  at  crime,  liowever  great ;  at  stratagem,  how^ 
ever  unprincipled:  a  man,  gifted  with  extraordinary  talents, 
yet  a  believer  in  the  nnphilosophical  tenets  of  predestination : 
a  man,  enriched  with  every  superior  endowment  to  conmiand 
the  esteem  of  the  wortd ;  yet  a  man,  who,  by  a  perversion  of 
his  noble  faculties,  is  degraded  into  a  scourge  to  humanity. 

He  commenced  his  career  the  professed  friend  of  liberty ; 
the  avowed  enemy  of  tyrants;  yet  he  adopted  these  professions  - 
as  a  mere  stepping  stone  io  his  ambition,  and  became  baneful  by 
his  apostacy— detestable  from  his  despotism!  Persevering, 
however,  in  his  projects,  undaunted  in  his  pursuits  of  glory,  he 
gallopped  over  mountains  of  slaughter  to  his  darling  goal» 
Such  a  man  may  fill  the  human  mind  with  supematurcd  aato« 
nishment;  but  he  will  never  create  veneration. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  had  the  Frendi  people  not 
possessed  a  native  military  ardour,  the  course  pursued  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
must  either  have  made  them  a  warlike  nation,  or  reduced  them 
to  slavery  under  their  former  tyrants.  Their  only  means  to 
evade  the  one  evil,  was  to  embrace  the  other.  By  their  en- 
lightened choice,  which  filled  every  European  court  with  alarm, 
they  found  themselves  enabled  to  muntain,  and  with  success,  a 
contest  against  foes,  powerful  in  every  particular-^except  in  po- 
pular opinion. 

It  has  ever  been  the  prerogative  of  Kings  to  make  wanton 
war  with  each  other.  This  unnatural  custom  has  engendered 
a  degree  of  jealousy,  amounting  to  enmity,  among  contendr 
ing  sovereigns ;  who,  notwithstanding  they  plausibly  style 
each  other  **  brother,*'  never  forget  their  acquired  antipa- 
thies. Their  treaties  of  alliance  are  mostly  the  result  of  impe- 
rative necessity,  and  are  no  longer  sacred,  than  as  they  may 
prove  convement :  each  party  conforms  only  tmtil  he  feels  the 
power  of  releasing  himself  from  an  imposed  engagement. 

Such  were  the  foes  the  RepuMic  of  France  had  to  contend 
with.  The  result  may  be  easily  anticipated;  when,  on  the  one 
side,  we  behold  men  fighting  under  the  banners  of  liberty ;  en- 
thusiastic in  their  heart-cheering  cause ;  directed  by  unity  of 
plan,  and  commanded  by  generals  elevated  by  their  zeal  and 
talents.  On  the  other  side,  we  view  armies,  powerful  cer- 
tainly ia  numbers,  but  acting  without  concert ;  commanded  by 
monarchs,  whose  distracted  interests  mar  their  councils ;  whose 
•  daring  politics  war  against  principle.  Besides,  the  republicans 
possessed  the  grand  advantage  of  engaging  on  their  own  schI^ 
with  concentrated  strength :  whilst  their  opponents  were  far 
removed  from  their  supplies  and  resources.    W^  shall  not 
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dwell  onr  the  result  of  this  coalition^  which  was  speedily  d*e^ 
stroyed  by  all  the  contending  parties  concluding  separate  treaties 
with  FVance— excepting  devoted  England — and  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  cause  of  humanity^  for  the  interest  of  Europe 
generally,  and  for  that  of  this  country  in  particular^  if  this 
soLrrART  BxcBPTioM  had  not  existed^ 

There  eannot  be  a  grescter  misfortune  to  any  state^  possessed 
.  of  wealth  or  other  powerfid  resources^  than  to  be  under  the 
domihion  of  privileged  persons,  obstinately  pursuing  a  systeoi 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  substantial  interests  of  their  coun- 
try :  of  persons,  exercising  unlimited  controul  over  the  resources 
of  a  khdgdomy  and  assuming  the  adoption  of  any  visionary 
scheme  thstt  may  heitt  their  fancy,  or  gratify  the  caprices  of  a 
royal  master.  Such  force  continues  so  long  as  ministerial  in« 
genuity  can  invent  plausible  modes  of  taxation,  and  the  people 
cAoos6  to  shew  a  diqx>sition  not  to  resort  to  canstitu^onal  mcdes 
of  redress.    This  is  the  real  cause  of  our  protracted  suffering. 

In  pursuing  this  enquiry,  we  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  private  feelings  of  fmblic  men ;  but  it  is  apparent,  that 
a  renewed  war,  whilst  it  reduces  this  country  to  a  state  of  indi- 
vidual bankruptcy,  enriches  ministers :  it  increases  the  patron* 
age  of  the  crown ;  and,  by  introducing  large  standing  armies, 
it  undermines  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  weakens 
the  security  of  the  subject.  We  offer  this  last  remark  inci* 
dentally  to  our  discussion,  and  are  willing  rather  to  describe  it  as 
an  effect,  than  as  a  cause^'of  the  poUey  pursued  against 
France. 

The  British  cabinet  having,  with  an  extended  coalition^ 
failed  in  the  experiment  of  overturning  the  French  government, 
had  recourse  to  another  expedient — ^that  of  buying  over  the 
German  courts  separately.  This  plan  may  have  been  wonder* 
fiilly  wise :  it  is,  notwithstanding,  too  paradoxical  for  our  gene* 
ral  comprehension}  but  one  part  we  do  understand — ^England 
found  the  money,  and  the  other  contracting  parties  sold  the 
Uves  of  their  s/ulQects,  The  results  of  these  separate  coalitions 
were  invariably  disastrous;  and  whilst  they  weakened  the  allies, 
they  strengthened  the  power,  and  increased  the  military  renown^ 
of  France,  which  they  had  vainly  sought  to  overthrow. 

The  first  invasion  of  France  kindled  an  universal  spuit  of 
military  enthusiasm :  the  Revolution  had  brought  forward  men> 
whose  intellect  and  ambition  had  signalized  them  in  its  service; 
and  talent  was  the  only  passport  to  distinction.  It  is  the  ob* 
vious  policy  of  every  country  to  remove  the  seat  of  war  from 
its  own  pkons.  Such'was  the  course  pursued  by  France,,  whea 
menaced  by  the  other  powers :   this^  added  to  the  vigorous 
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meBswtes  she  ptvsued  in  meeting  her  numerous  foes,  the  bold- 
ness of  her  plans,  and  the  valour  of  her  troops,  soon  dispirited 
and  humbled  her  assailants.  Her  principal  advantage,  notr 
withstanding,  consisted  in  the  cause  she  was  embarked  in :  it 
was  professedly  that  of  liberty.  The  nations  she  ina^aded^ 
borne  down  withithe  despotism  of  their  rulers,  feebly  opposed 
armies  that  were  resolved  on  tiieir  subjugation.  '  It  was,  con- 
sequently, to  OPINION  that  )ier  armies  w«re  lAdebltted  for  their 
first  successes ;  which  continued,  from  the  same  source^ 
uninterrupted.  The  invaded  lookod  for  an  improvement  iivtheir 
situation  from  the  iniroduction  of  free  principles;  but  the  coa- 
litions we  were  perpetually  forming  on  the  conjtinent.  assisted 
the  projects  of  f'rance.  It  was  the  system  of  interminable 
war,  pursued  by  tids  country,  that  fonvarded  every  project  of 
Napoleon.  This  it  was,  thia  drove  the  people  to  aiv>s  as  their 
only  alternative ;  that  furnished  their  chief  with  opportunities 
of  signalizing  himself,  and  becoming  their  tyrant*  From  this 
period,  however,  of  gratified  ambition.  Napoleon  lost  jbis  re*- 
spectability  with  every  true  friend  of  liberty.  When  he  as^- 
sumed  tlie  title  of  Emperor,  he  became  an  apostate  to  the  .cause 
he  had  advocated — a  despot  to  the  people,  who  had  made  every 
sacrifice  to  release  themselves  from  slavery. 

Still,  the  progressof  the  French  arms  flourished ;  and  each  new 
triumph,  by  engrafting  a  compelled  alliance  on  the  vanquished 
party,  confirmed  the  gigantic  projects  of  Napoleon.  His  newly 
(Created  allies  were  not  long  in  discovering  their  abject  lot.  The 
plans  of  the  French  Emperor  were  speciously  veiled  under  the 
semblance  of  retributive  justice;  and  the  avowed  pretext  for 
his  military  career  was  to  phast^  the  interference  of  England, 
and  to  avenge  the  dissensions  she  h^d  inflamed  amongst  the 
pontinental  powers. 

Napoleon,  however,  too  elated  with  success,  and  too  impa- 
tient, m  his  grasp  at  universal  dominion,  displayed  to  the  world 
jthe  unequivocal  nature  of  his  designs.  By  his  unprincipled^ 
attack, on  $pain  ^d  Russia,  he  roused  the  dormant  energies  of 
the  whc^e  ipass  of  the  people,  who  began  to  discover  that  their 
maste^rs  were  biit  the  v^iss^  of  France;  «nd,  preferring  to  be 
eov^erned  by  their  ofvn  tyrants,  rather  than  by  foreign  despot- 
ism, they  imanimously  resolved  to  x^elease  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  jthcir  universal  ppp^easiorf 

The  Spanish  content  w^s  the  fi^t  serious  calamity  tliat  had 
opposed  tl>e  foxing  of  I)J[.apolepi» :  that  strijggle  is  a  glorious 
monument  to  the  people,  who  support^  the  contest,  undis- 
mayed by  the  corruption  of  their  grandees,  and  uninfluenced  by 
the  terrors  of  religion :  yet  would  their  efforts  have  been  un^-v 
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▼ailing,  without  the  talents  and  perseverance  of  the  illustrions 
Wellington.  That  magnanimous  captain,  with  the  feeble 
support  of  two  weak  governments,  surmounted  the  prejudices 
of  the  Spanish  nation ;  overcame  surrounding  obstacles ;  recon- 
ciled contending  parties ;  and,  by  the  grandeur  of  his  plans^ 
and  the  valour  of  his  troops,  finally  triumphed ! 

Our  success  in  Spain  decided  the  fate  of  Europe.  Napo- 
leon^  who  owed  his  rise  to  the  influence  of  opinion,  may  attri- 
bute his  fall  to  the  same  cause.  The  failure  of  his  ill-con- 
certed designs  on  Russia  deprived  him  of  the  strongest  army  he 
had  ever  commanded, -and  reduced  him  to  the  humiliation  of 
escaping  in  disguise.- 

Thosc  who  were  accustomed  to  contemplate  royal  imbecility, 
awed  by  despair,  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  that  Napoleon, 
after  so  fetal  an  overthrow — having  lost  all  his  veterans,  am- 
munition, horses,  &c. — ^would,  within  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  have  brought  a  second  army  into  the  field,  powerful 
in  numbers,  and  sufficiently  disciplined  to  cope  with  troops 
elated  by  recent  victory ;  but  the  never-failing  energies  of  a 
vigorous  mind  expand  at  moments  of  appalling  difficulty.  Na-r 
poleon  once  more  filled  the  world  with  wonder ;  he  repelled 
his  assailants  j  who,  however,  instigated  by  the  intrigues  and 
subsidies  of  the  British  cabinet,  had  not  employed  the  inter- 
mediate time  in  slothful  inactivity.  A  new  coalition  was 
formed  with  brighter  prospects  of  success;  the  contest  now 
was — ^not  to  check  the  liberties  of  mankind,  but  to  relieve  the 
world  from  the  humiliations  of  a  foreign  yoke.  Tlie  sovereigns, 
for  a  moment,  courted  popularity;  it  suited  their  princely 
purpose ;  and  the  people,  no  longer  conceiving  their  cause  se- 
parated from  that  of  their  monarch,  caught  the  flame  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  whole  of  Europe  joined  in  one  sacred 
strugigle. 

The  work  of  desolation  commenced :  the  contest  was  main- 
tained with  valour  and  skill  on  both  sides;  and  its  final  success 
was  often  doubtful :  yet  superiority  of  numbers  was  not  to  be 
resisted,  armed  as  they  were  in  a  cause  worthy  their  sublimest 
eflbrts.  Napoleon  was  left  to  the  alternative  of  submitting  to 
the  terms  dictated  by  the  allies,  or  that  of  risking  his  crown  by 
continuing  the  war  under  every  disadvantage — ^he  pt^ferred  the 
latter ;  and  not  until  his  capital  Was  in  the  possession  of  his 
enemies,  did  he  relinquish  his  hopes,  by  abdicating  his  crown, 
and  retiring  to  Elba.  The  people  of  France  were,  now,  at 
liberty  to  settle  their  own  form  df  government.  And,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  emergency,  notwithstanding  the 
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Allies  were  in  possession  of  the  French  i^apital^  they  disclaim^ 
dll  interference  ^^th  the  new  constitution. 

It  is  immaterial  at  present  to  discuss  the  point,  whether  a 
few  individuals,  self  elected  into  a  provisional  government, 
could  be  possessed  of  the  right  to  legislate  for  a  whole  people: 
we  will  suppose  they  had ;  and  as  their  choice  of  a  monarch 
was  not  objected  to  by  the  people  of  France,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  observe  upon  it. 

Louis  was  called  to  the  throne  conditionally  that  he  would 
subscribe  to  the  constitutional  charter,  as  offered  by  the  executive 
government.  In  this  charter  his  title  was  expressly  declared 
to  be  "  by  the  tvill  of  the  people  f  and  by  it  he  was  to  recog-» 
nize  all  the  acts  since  the  Revolution  as  legal.  In  yielding  to 
these  terms  no  small  portion^  of  legerdemain  was  displayed. 
Monsieur  entered  Paris  some  time  before  the  King ;,  and  the 
provisional  government  relinquished  their  trust  to  him,  on  his 
assurance  that  his  brother  would  subscribe  to  the  constitutional 
charter.  At  length  the  King  arrived ;  but  the  instrument  not 
suiting  his  princely  ideas,  he  declined  his  signature  until  it  had 
been  revised  and  altered.  He  chose  to  style  himself  Louis 
XVIII,  whidi — although  he  could  not  reject  the  words,  "  by 
the  will  of  the  people,*'  nor  avoid  recognizing  the  acts  of  the  Re- 
public and  of  Napoleon — ^was  putting  in  his  claim  on  the  $cor« 
of  divine  right.  The  responsibility  required  of  him  was  nomaaaU 
as  his  acts  were  not  to  be  countersigned  by  the  minister ;  and 
the  boasted  liberty  of  the  press  dwindled  to  nothing,  as  the 
newspapers. were  still  to  be  under  court  controul,  and  no  work 
under  twenty  sheets  could  be  published  until  approved  by  tb9 
censors.  Notwithstanding  these  radical  defects  in  the  new 
constitution,  the  condition  of  the  people  was  partially  improved 
by  their  change  of  masters ;  the  rigours  of  an  absolute  gotem- 
ment  were  softened  into  a  limited  monarchy ;  with  the  further 
advantage  of  religious  toleration,  a  press  sotmewhat  less  re-* 
8tricted,>a  trial  by  jury,  and  the  abolition  of  the  conscript  laws. 

We  cannot  quit  this  stage  of  our  political  review,  withoui 
pausing  to  reflect  on  what  Louis  XVIU  now  is,  and  what  he 
might  haVe  been. 

At  the  invitation  of  Talleyrand,  who  had  artfully  prepared 
the  way  for  his  reception,  the  exiled  Count  de  Lille  was  admit** 
ted  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  on  the  conditions  we  haye 
just  enumerated.  The  reformed  government  was  clandestine-* 
ly  established  under  a  new  constitutional  charter,  framed  by 
Talleyrand  with  a  brilliancy  of  sophistry  too  well  calculated  to 
have  hoodwinked  the  nation,  had  not  some  public  spirited  jour- 
nalists undertaken  to  unqiask  the.  specious  imposition.    Among 
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these,  a  M.  Duch^ne,  advocate  in  the  courts  of  law  at  Paris,  ap- 
pears tohave  J)een  the  most  bold,  as  well  as  the  most  enlighten- 
ed commentator.  He  proved  to  the  people  the  instability  by 
which  emigrant  property  was  held  by  its  present  proprietors ; 
and,  that- when  occasion  might  serve,  the  ^^  ancient  rsgimb" 
would  be  their  "  renewed  constitution." 

Such  a  doubt  was  destructive  to  the  increasing  popularity  of 
the  restored  Bourbons.  All  was  not  universal  joy  At  Paris  on 
that  remarkable  event.  Even  M.  Chateaubriand,  the  zealoua 
piirtizan  of  Louis  XVIII,  said  in  his  celebrated  pamphlet, — ^Uq-^ 
doubtedly,  great  joy  was  evinced  at  the  arrival  of  the  Bourbons, 
but  much  uneasiness  was  mingted  with  it.  The  ancient  re* 
publicans,  in  particular,  were  far  from  being  so  satisfied  as  to 
applaud  with  cordiality :  many  among  them  thought  of  retiring, 
and  had  prepared  for  flight. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  people  did  not  feel  entire  confir 
dence  at  the  first  moment  of  the  King's  return.  Many  were 
much  alarmed :  the  provinces  were  agitated ;  divided ;  the 
the  army  knew  not  whether  any  consideration  would  be  had  for 
its  sufferings ;  its  victories :  chains  were  feared ;  vengeanee 
was  dreaded — ^but  the  charaitter  of  the  King  being  by  degreea 
better  known,  men's  fears  were  calmed ;  the  dawn  of  peace 
with  the  hope  of  hi^pine$s  began  to  appear ;  and  it  beamed  OQ 
those  who  had  never  expected  to  see  it  more. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  loyal  effusions  of  M.  Chateau*;- 
briand's  magic  pen,  he  only  proved  that  the  people  ought  to 
be  happy ;  not  that  they  would  find  their  happiness  confirmed 
by  the  new  constitutional  charter.  For  ourselves,  we  are  iur 
cUned  to  believe  the  following  to  have  been  his  best  founded 
argument : — ^We  have  had  enough---say6  he— -of  revolution^ 
Every  good  Frenchman  ought,  at  this  moment,  to  bury  his  prir 
vate  discontents  in  his  bosom,  even  admitting  such  discontents 
to  be  reasonable.  He,  therefore,  who  publishes  opinipns  cal- 
eulated  to  inflame  the  public  mind,  is  constitutionally  a  culprit. 
France  has  gfeat  need  of  repose :  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
who  loves  his  countiy  to  imitate  the  good  Samaritan,  by  admi- 
nistering to  the  wounded  mind.  If  any  are  aggrieved  by  tlie 
restoration  of  monarchy,  let  them  reflect  on  the  past ;  and  let 
Candour  proclaim  to  the  multitude,  that  those  privatioBS  at 
which  they  now  repine^  are  blessings  compared  with  those  they 
HAD  endured* 

This  was  the  true  spirit  of  national  conciliation.  We  all 
know  that  men's  minds,  after  a  civil  revolution,  are  slow  in  ye- 
turning  to  domestic  reflections.  At  the  restomtion  of  our 
Charies  II,  public  opinion  long  ooatinued  in  a  state  of  fei^^ 
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^y  ferment.  When  the  general  bustle^  incidental  to  such  a  change 
a  in  government,  began  to  subside ;  persops  who  had  espoused 
&  opposite  interests,  felt  all  the  antipathies  of  parl^  spirit  revive 
II  vi^ithin  them.  Political  hatreds  were  publicly  avowed  i  and  th6 
1         Whios  and  the  Tories  were  the  offspring  of  thdse  contending 

factions. 
I  But  it  was  not  the  practical  policy  of  Louis  XVIII  to  Soothe 

c  the  people  into  a  belief,  that  the  <^  comvbmtion''  had  proved 

c  an  antidote  to  republican  liberty;    or,  that   <^ Bonapartb's 

^  TTBANinr"  should  have  taught  them  to  execrate  absolute  power. 

I  So  far  from  insinuating  into  the  public  mind,  that  a  limitied 

•  monarchy,  such  as  theb'  new  constitutional  charter  oflered  to 

I  their  possession,  would  prove  a  form  of  government  best  suited 

to  the  national  dignity  of  France,  as  well  as  most  conducive  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  he  indulged  himself  in  the 
commission  of  imbecile,  fanatical,  and  visionary  projects, 
wliich  shortly  generated  his  second  exile ;  and,  what  is  infi- 
nitely more  to  be  deplored,  again  involved  this  country  in  a 
disastrous  war. 

We  are  told,  forsooth,  that  it  is  magnanimous  in  our  iRegent  to 
support  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  man  he  kved.  On  this  sub-* 
iect  we  will  not  indulge  our  own  bitter  reflections.  We  prefer 
to  extract  a  paragraph  from  a  Sunday's  paper,  published  about 
six  weeks  ago^  In  offering  it  without  a  comment,  we  neither 
approve  nor  censure  the  opinions  it  contains.  That  office  we 
leave  to  our  readers. 

Speaking  of  the  T!me«,  and  other  prostituted  jotimals^  it 
states :  ^'  We  are  blessed  with  a  Prince  who  lotesthe  people  as 
he  loves  his  wife  and  child ;  and  yet  these  wretched  scavengers 
of  literature  incessantly  rack  their  addled  brains  to  induce  a 
popular  disposition  to  a  ruinous  renewal  of  bloodshed  ancl  pe- 
cuniary dilapidation;  and  this  passes  for  loyalty!  Knowing 
the  case  of  the  rejected  Bourbons  is  but  an  exact  counterpart 
of  that  of  the  outcast  Stuarts ;  and  that  the  n£W  family  iki 
England,  like  the  new  family  in  France,  hold  their  sove- 
reignty by  a  legitimate  election— not  an  hereditary  riglit ;  they 
call  the  NEW  family  in  France  rebels,  and  tliis  passes  for 
loyalty  to  the  new  family  in  England !  Asserting  the  title  of 
the  Count  de  Lille  to  the  French  throne,  they  maintain  the 
right  of  the  late  Pretender  to  the  English  throne:  and  this 
passes  for  loyalty  to  George  the  third  P' 

Alas!  might  we  not  have  hoped  from  the  dreadful  results 
inseparable  from  a  six  and  twenty  years  protracted  warfare;  ^ 
from  the  reduced,  nay  beggared,  fortunes  of  every  state  in 
Europe  at  such  momentous  crisis ;  that  the  illustrious  authors 
of  this  extended  evQ^  to  suffering  humanity,  woukl  have  been 
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abhorrent  to  any  renovated  contest  ?  Must  we  be  compelled  to 
see — to  feel — ^to  acknowledge — ^that  tliere  are  men,  in  this 
civilized  world,  too  defective  in  understanding  to  profit  by  ex- 
perience :  too  obstinate  to  think  correctly :  too  depraved  to  be 
guided  by  the  warning  voice  of  justice?  Must  hereditary  crime, 
for  ever,  go  hand  in  hand  with  hereditary  caprice  ?  and  must  the 
public  groan  unceasingly,  without  exciting  even  one  gleam  of 
compunction,  beneath  ^n  increasing  load  of  taxation?  We 
hurry  from  this  horrible  contemplation ! ^To  proceed — 

We  shall  not  enter  minutely  into  the  c<5hduct  of  the  Allies  al 
their  memorable  Congress.  All  the  world  has  read  how  ban* 
ditti — ^who  plunder  because  they  are  beyond  the  law — adjust 
the  appropriation  of  their  spoil.  The  fatal  deliberations  of 
thi»  august  assembly  soon  proclaimed,  that  force  of  arms  was  the 
gfand  regulator  of  the  claims  of  justice.  Russia,  whose  extent 
of  territory,  ambitious  views,  and  successful  aggressions,  make  • 
her  the  terror  of  the  civiuzbd  world,  was  to  be  rendered  still 
more  formidable  by  the  annexation  of  Poland ;  Austria  was  to 
take  possession  of  Italy ;  Prussia,  of  Saxony;  Holland,  of  Bel- 
gium ;  and  England,  after  having  paid  all  these  nations  for 
fighting  their  own  battles,  and  after  having  displayed  more 
OBSTINACT  in  the  cause  of  kings  than  all  the  other  powers,  was 
to  gain  nothing :  on  the  contrary,  she  was  to  resign  the  little 
she  had  acquired — save  that  precious  morceaii,  y 'cleped  German 
TBRRiTORY.  To  this  may  be  added — Norway  was  given  to 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  as  a  noble  reward  for  his  graH-^ 
tude  to  his  former  patron ;  and  the  Republic  of  Genoa  is  ceded 
to  the  bigotted  monarch  of  Sardinia. 

Such  were  the  princely  councils  of  our  magnanimous  Allies. 
But  a  noble  burst  of  indignation  from  the  patriotic  hearts  of 
Mr.  Whitbread,  and  other  spirited  men  in  the  British  senate, 
gave  a  check  to  this  unprincipled  appropriation  of  the  proper* 
ty  of  others ;  and  it  oecame  necessary,  from  the  mere  influence 
of  public  opinion,  to  qualtfy  these  congregated  resolutions* 
We  shall  merely  add,  in  the  words  of  the  truly  respectable 
and  independent  Examinery  ^^  Tiius,  did  imbecility  meditate 

INJUSTICE  !" 

It  was  during  the  sitting  of  tliese  assembled  monarchs,  and 
before  they  had  finally  pronounced  their  awful  sentence  on  the 
pondemned  states,  that  Napoleon  astonished  the  world  by  his 
re-appearance  in  France. 

Now,  how  do  the  internal  changes  of  government  in  France 
affect  the  people  of  England?  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  whether 
the  French  shall  bow  before  a  King  or  an  Emperor — For 
Bonaparte,  no  man  possessing  an  English  heart,  and  a  cool  bead, 
can  be  an  advocate ;  yet^  any  further  aggression  against  biiDf 
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hiust  be  deprecated^  as  leading  to  fresh  disaster,  and  further  ini-* 
positions  upon  a  people  who  so  long  have  borne  the  princHpsI 
burthen  of  the  war. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  go  more  fully  into  detail  than  W6 
could  have  wished :  in  pursuing  our  retrospect,  .we  have  traceid 
the  war  to  fts  causes,  we  shall  next  pursue  it  to  its  effects.  It 
is  only  by  following  this  course,  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  just 
conclusions.  We  have  endeavoured  in  these  strictures  to  pre- 
serve the  most  rigid  impartiality ;  and  if  our  statement  of  hcts, 
and  the  conclusions  we  have  deduced  from  them  be  correct^ 
the  impolicy  of  our  ministers  in  interfering  with  France  caa 
only  be  equalled  by  its  injustice.  We  shall  now  enter  into  th^ 
comparative  survey  of  our  situation  before  the  revolution,  and 
fit  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  the  year  179^9  our  whole  annual  expenditure  amQunteq 
to  about  5^16,500,000 ;  of  which  about  nine  millions  defrayed 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  remainder  provided 
for  the  other  expenses  of  the  state.  At  the  close  of  the  war^ 
the  sum  required  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  sup- 
port a  peace  establishment,  was  about  £^56,000,000  !  thirty-, 
nve  millions  and  a  half  for  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  about 
eighteen  and  ahalf  to/lefray  the  expenses  of  the  state. 

In  the  year  1792  the  poor  rates  amounted  to  ^2^  l6o,5fii75  and 
in  1^81 2  it  had  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  ^16^452,656  !  At 
the  former  period,  the  number  of  persons  receiving  parish  aid 
amounted  to  rathe»  exceeding  800,000,  at  the  latter,  to  above 
2,060,000  !  And  it  must  be  remarked  that  this  calculation— 
about  one-jyih  of  the  people — ^is  confined  to  England  and 
Wales  I  Ireland  and  Scotland  having  no  poor  laws. 

Tiie  reflections  arising  out  of  this  statement  are  most  appal- 
ling :  we  are  now  about  to*  commence  a  new  war,  and  yet  we  have 
all  this  experience  before  our  eyes.  The  interest  of  the  debt  in 
about  twenty-three  years  raised  from  nine  millions  to  thirty- 
five  and  a  half:  the  peace  establishment  from  under  eight  mil- 
lions to  nearly  nineteen:  the  number- of  those  taking  parish 
relief  from  eight  hundred  thousand  to  two  millions  :  and  the 
money  required  for  their  aid,  from  rather  better  than  ttvo  mil- 
.  lions  to  about  sixteen  and  a  half,  and  nearly  one  fifth  of  Uie  po- 
pulation getting  relief  from  that  sum  ! 

It  must  be  observed  from  the  above  position,  that  tlie  sum 
now  paid  for  the  poor  alone,  would  before  the  war  have  de- 
frayea  alt  the  expenses  of  the  state,  inclucUng  the  interest  of  tlie 
national  d^t. 

In  addition  to  this  consideration,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
alteration  in  our  currency  is  another  calamity  entailed  upon  vis 

App.  Cbit#RbV.  VoL.r,  June,  1815.  sD 
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by  the  war :  this  is  a  question  of  vital  importance :  and  we 
trust  it  will  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  parliament. 

Our  new  Corn  Bill  is  another  of  the  fatal  results  of  the  war  : 
the  price  of  corn  regulates  the  price  of  every  other  article ;  and 
the  effects  of^  this  bill^  by  enhancing  that  of  our  manufactures^i 
will  nearly  xuin  our  trade  in  foreign  markets.  Ministers  have 
upon  tliis  occasion  shifted  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure, 
which  was  dictated  by  the  wants  of  gooenimentj  to  the  land- 
holder ;  for^  had  every  thing  been  permitted  to  find  its  natural 
level,  this  would  have  superseded  the  present  artificial  prices; 
in  which  case  government  could  no  longer  have  concealed  tlie 
fetal  effects  of  the  war  from  the  people  :  it  being  as  apparent, 
that  our  enormous  rate  of  taxation  cannot  survive  the  present 
artifici{d  state  of  the  country ;  as  that  this  system,  by  raising 
the  price  of  <our  manufactures,  deprives  us  of  a  foreign  market 
for  our  finer  goods,  from  the  impoverished  state  of  the  conti-, 
nent :  and  it  is  well  known,  that  tlie  people  on  the  continent 
can  manufacture  goods  of  an  inferior  quality,  at  a  lower  rate 
than  we  can  supply  them. 

It  may  be  fairly  contended,  from  a  consideration  of  our  com- 
parative situation,  that  a  re-comnicnceincnt  of  the  war — a  war 
without  any  definite  prospect  of  a  termination — leaves  us,,  if  we 
embark  in  it,  no  other  prospect  than  irretrievable  ruin.  If  the 
last  war  has  produced  the  destructive  consequences  we  have 
just  pointed  out,  what  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  embar- 
rassed state  of  the  country  at  the  termination  of  the  next  ?  One 
bad  measure  with  governments,  as  with  individuals,  le^ds  to  a 
continued  series  of  mischiefs,  milcss  the  parties  ix)ssess  strength 
of  mind  to  acknowledge  their  error  and  return  to  the  direct 
path.  The  Allies  commenced  their  first  war  against  the  French 
government  under  the  same  predictions  of  its  speedy  and  suc- 
cessful termination  as  those  now  so  confidently  I\cld  out.  Why 
may  not  their  prophetic  reasoning  prove  equally,  false  now  ? 
Our  government  is  entrusted  })y  the  people  witli  too  considera- 
ble a  stake  to  be  trifled  witli  at  their  caprice ;  all  the  advantages 
this  country  has  gained  by  her  efforts  for  ages  past,  must  be 
lost  by  pursuing  our  present  visionary  system  ;  let  us  not,  like 
a  desperate  gamester,  stake  all  our  gains  on  tlie  hazard  of  the 
last  throw. 

We  really  cannot  conceive  any  reputable  pretext  for  embroil- 
ing the  world,  at  this  moment,  in  a  destructive  war ;  and  we 
see  many  reasons  against  it.  There  was  no  hesit^ation  in  treat- 
ing with  Napoleon  fc^re  his  Abdication'^  the  Allies  would  have- 
made  peace  with  him,  as  Emperor  of  France,  at  any  period 
prior  to  their  acquiring  possession  of  Paris;  his  title  to  the 
throne  has  been  recognized  by  them  repeatedly,  by.  treaties]  nor 
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has  he  displayed  any  fresh  feature  in  his  character  since  his 
Abdication  that  should  render  it  less  safe  to  treat  ^ith  him  now 
than  formerly :  he  has  acquired  experience  by  misfortune,  and 
appears  to  have  profited  by  it  in  the  moderation  of  his  tone  and 
the  liberal  constitution  he  lias  given  his  people.  Indeed^  he 
seems  to  have  commenced  his  reign  in  a  manner  that  furnishes 
no  possible  ground  for  hostility.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
alteration  in  his  tone  be  the  result  of  the  difficulty  of  his  situia* 
tion,  or  moderation  acquired  by  reflection  and  defeat;  we  caa 
arrive  at  no  certain  conclusions  as  to  its  causes.  His  first  act 
is  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  abroad;  the  next,  to  increase  the 
freedom  of  his  people  at  home.  The  constitution  framed  by 
Louis  and  his  advisers  he  has  considerably  improved :  the  House 
of  Peers  is  no  longer  to  hold  its  debates  with  closed  doors; 
the  restrictions  on  the  press  are  greatly  lessened ;  besides  other 
alterations  in  tlie  former  constitutional  charter  in  fkvour  of  the 
subject;  all  the  privileges  in  that  charter  being  confirmed,  vrith 
the  exception  of  an  introductory  clause,  that  the  military  should 
be  represented. 

Having  given  his  people  an  ^improved  constitution,  and  pro- 
hibited the  traffic  in  his  fellow  creatures,  Napoleon  supplicates 
Europe  to  remain  at  peace,  and  not  again  to  entail  on  the  world 
the  calamities  of  war;  and,  on  the  part  of  France,  requires  to 
be  admitted  to  its  participation  on  the  terms  submitted  to  by 
Louis.     The  Allies  refuse  to  treat  with  him,  because  he  haa 
committed  aggressions  in  his  prosperity,  and  parcelled  out  Eu- 
rope at  his  pleasure.     Such  is  the  pretext  tliey  now  avail  them* 
selves  of  to  renew  the  war — a  war  no  longer  waged  against 
pri}iciples  incompatible  \vith   their  security,  because  they  no 
longer  exist;  but  agahrst  ^n  ituIividuaL     Let  it  be  obseh'ed, 
too,  who  are  the  men  wlio  bring  forward  this  charge.    Their 
success  has  been  more  recent  tlian  his.     Have  they  pot  alike 
availed  themselves  of  victory^  to  parcel  out  Europe  to  their 
taste,   adding  to  the  stronger  powers,  and  diminishing  the* 
strength  of  the  weaker?     Have  all  the  massacres  on  the  con-' 
tlnent  been  the  r^ult  of  unprincipled  aggression  on  the  part  of 
France;  or  have  they  not  generally  been  the  result  of  Coahtions," 
formed  tvifhout  provocation  or  hostility  on  the  ^rt  of  that' 
power  ? 

Tliefair  consideration  of  these  questions  will  shew  the  mat-- 
ter  in  its  true  light:  Napoleon  had  been  successful  and  he 
availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  victory:  the  Allies  now 
have  their  turn  of  success,  which  has  been  attended  with  the 
same  remit ;  they  should  recollect  that  they  have  copied'  him  in ' 
the  worst  part  of  his  conduct^  without  poases^ing  )ak  talents  to 
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<;oDeeal  their  turpitude;  and  that  the  three  hundred  |^ou- 
sand  prisoners  they  have  returned  to  him,  added  to  a  for- 
midable army  yet  unsubdued,  and  a  peculation  of  twenty-five 
millions,  naayin  a  just  cause  repel  these  advocates  for  intermi- 
nable war,  and  punish  their  temerity.  A  people  armed  in  de-: 
fence  of  their  soil,  and  opposing  an  unprincipled  coalition, 
fprmed  for  the  purpose  of  dictating  to  them  a  sovereign,  are 
not  easily  conquered. 

If  has  been  said,  that  peace  cannot  safely  be  made  with  the 
French  Emperor.  The  allied  powers  liad  the  same  experience 
Vpon  this  subject  when  they  were  within  a  few  leagues  of  Paris ; 
but  they  did  not  urge  that  objection,  when  he  had  no  lon^r 
a  cliance  of  success :  they  should  likewise  recollect,  that  the 
same  apprehension  was  entertained  respecting  Louis  XIV:  yet 
at  that  period,  like  the  present,  France  was  so  weakened  by  her 
^ertions,  that  war  was  not  again  resorted  to  during  the  reign  of 
that  monarch.  It  may  be  fairly  argtted,  that  such  is  the  em- 
barrassed situation  of  France,  from  the  arduous  struggle  she 
ha^een  engaged  in,  that  she  is  not  likely  to  be  the  aggressor 
in  future;  and  that  Napoleon,  disappointed  in  his  ambitionis 
views,  will  never  recur  to  them,  from  the  certainty  that  the  first 
attempt  at  such  a  course  would  be  met  by  the  united  efforts  of 
^e  whole  of  Europe. 

Had  the  Allies  acted  with  principle  in  the  moment  of  suc-« 
cess;  bad  they  restored  to  every 'state  the  territory  it  had  lost 
by  the  war — instead  of  aggrandizing  themselves  at  the  expense 
of,  their  neighbours — they  would  have  displayed  a  magnanimity 
propitious  to  their  expectations  in  a  new  war,  however  unjust 
t)ie  pretext,  or  absurd  the  principle  on  which  it  might  be  com- 
menced: but,  from  the  selfish  ambition  displayed  by  them, 
complete  unanimity  cannot  be  expected:  and  the  cause  of 
France  may  find  advocates,  amongst  other  nations  wliich  have 
differed  during  the  war,  equally  with  the  larger  powers,  whilst 
ttieir  subjugation  and  annexation  to  other  countries  will  be  ren- 
ted cer^om  by  the  eventual  triumph  of  their  allies. ' 

Thus  we  engage  in  a  contest,  which  bears  a  similarity  to  the 
opening  of  the  revolutionary  war,  from  the  strong  hopes  enter- 
tained by  the  coalesced  powers  of  its  speedy  and  certain  success; 
but,  like  that  sanguinary  conflict,  it  may  be  lasting  in  its  course 
and  destructive  in  its  consequences.  We  have  endeavoured,  by 
this  comprehensive  review  of  political  causes  and  efifects,  to 
shew  theimpoliqy  and  injustice  of  a  new  war.  And  when  we 
consider  what  was  our  actual  situation  previously  to  the  last 
nr v^  a^d  compare  it  with  what  it  was  sabs^uei^y  thereto ;  we 
cfumot suppq^e^a:;^. one  sq  wilfully  blinds  as. to  advocate  th^ 
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existing  pemicions  and  ruinous  system.  We  close  this  article 
without  entering  furthef  upon  the  subject;  reserving  those 
points  connected  with  military  details  to  our  next  Appendix^ 
when  this  subject  wilt  be  resumed.  '  s. 
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rity les  plus  secrettes  de  son  proems,  de  son  retour  d'Am^rique,  9vo.  - 

Cbarbonni^es,  Essai  sur  le  Sublime,  po€me  suivi  de  ponies 
diverses.  avec  des  notes  par  Madame  de  Genlis^  Piuls^  l8H>*8voi 
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Caillot^  Traits  de  la  Fi^vre  jaune,  8vo.  Pftris^  1815 

Connoifiance  des  Temps^  pour  1817 

Costumes^  ou  Histoire^  Moeurs,  Usages  des  Africains,  4  vols. 
18mo.  avec  44  planches^  2  cartes  g^ographiques  et  musique,  Paris, 
1814 

*■■■■   ■■■  La  m^me^  fig.  color 

Collection  de  Litt^rature  Grecque,  8vo.  P^tis,  1815 

^-  de  Vingt  Estamp^s,  repr^sentant  des  sujets  de  la 

Messiade^  po6me  ^pique  de  Klopstock,  avec  descriptioiis,  folio, 
sur  pap.  y€\. 

Cours  de  Peinture^  ou  Galerie  du  Mus^e  Napol6on>  jusqu*  k  la 
117  liv. 
'    ■  sur  pap  vfl. 

'  4to.  avant  la  let. 

De  Paris,  des  moeurs^  de  la  litt^rature  et  de  la  philosophies  par 
Salgues,  8vo. 

De  TAngleterre  au  XIXe  si^de,  par  M.-de  Levts^  8vo. 

De  la  Contagion  regnante«ur  les  Bceufs  et  sur  THomme,  par 
Al.  Leroy,  8vo.  Paris  1814 

Defense  de  Saragosse^  ou  Relation  des  deux  sieges  soutenu  par 
cette  ville  en  1808  et  1^09^  par  Don  Manuel  Cavidlos,  Svo.  Paris, 
1815 

Description  des  Catacombes   de  Paris  pr6o6d^es  d*up  Pr^Ls 
historique  sur  les  Catacombes  de  tons  les  Peuples  de  Tancien  et 
du  nouveau  continent,  8vo.  avec  9  planches  color.  Paris,  1814  . 
.    Des  Bois  propres  au  service  des  arsenaux,  de  la  marine  et  de  la 
guerre,  par  Herbin  de  Halle,  8vo.  avec  fig. 

De  Guignes,  Dictionnaire  Chinois,  Francois  et  Latin,  gr.  in  fol, 

Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  M^dicales,  8vo.  tome  1411 

(Grand)  Fran^*ais-Italien  et  Italien-Fran;ais,  par 

Alberti  de  Villeneuve,  3e  ^dit,  2  vols.  4to.  Bassano 

Dufresnay  (Madame),  Etrennes  k  ma  Fille,  ou  soirees  amu- 
santes  de  la  jeunesse,  2  vols.  12mo.  fig. 

Les  m^mes,  fig.  col. 

£16meiis  de  Cakul  DifT^^rentiel  et  de  Calcul  Integral,  par  Bou- 
charlat,  8vo. 

.  ^Essai  sur  les  Principes  des  Institutions  morales  par  Alix,  8vo. 
Parisi  1814 

Historique  sur  la  M^ecine  des  H^breux,  par  Carcassonne, 

8vo. 

dune  Nouvelle  Agrostographie,  ou  Nouveaux  Genres  des 

Gramin^cs,  par  Palissot  de  Beauvois,  8vo.  avec  atlas 

sur  I'Esprit  de  I'Education  du  Grenre  humain,  par  Al- 

phonse,  8vo.  Paris.  1814 

;  Historique  et  Critique,  sur  la  Revolution  Ftan9aise,  ses 

causes,  ses  r^sultats,  2e  edit.  3  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1815 

sur  D(^'niosth6nes  ef  sur  son  Eloquence,  contenant  une 

traduction  des  harangues  pour  Olyuthe,  avec  le  texte  grec  8vo. 
Paris,  1S14 

App.  Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  L  Jmej  1815-  5  E 
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Essais  Historiques  et  Critiques  sur  la  iKarine  de  France  de  1061 
k  1789,  par  Ic  Chevalier  de  la  Serre,  8vo. 

Etudes  sur  le  Beau  dans  les  Arts,  par  Joseph  Droz,  8ro.  Paris 

Expose  companitif  de  I'Etat  Financier^  Militaire>  Politique  et 
Morale  de  la  France,  par  M.  le  Baron  Bignon^Svo.  Paris,  1814 

Guizot,  Vies  des  Pontes  Fran^ais  du  si^le  de  Louis  XIV^  8to. 
liv.  1  k  4,  Paris,  1814 

Harmonies  de  la  Nature,  parjBemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  S  Tob.  8to; 

Histoire  de  Genevi^e  de  Brabant,  representee  en  19  dessins  au 
trait,  avec  un  firontispice,  graves  par  Johannot,  4to. 

«*^<—  du  Dix-huit  Brumaire  et  de  Buonapurt^^  par  Gallois, 
3  parties,  8vo. 

de  la  Gu^rison  d*une  jeune  personne,  par  le  magn^tisme 

animide,  trad,  de  TAll,  par  Stembuch,  8vo.  Paris,  1814 

Histoire  g6ni6rale  des  Prisons  sous  le  r^gne  de  Buonaparte,  8to. 
Paris,  1814 

— —  des  Kosaques,  par  Lesur^  9  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1814 
,  ■     critique  de  I'Eloquence  chez  les  Grecs,  par  Belin  de 

Ballu,  2  vols.  8vo. 

— —  de  la  Revolution  de  St.  Domingue^  2  vols.  8vo.  br. 
Paris,  1814 

'       de  la  Regencd  de  riipperatrice  Marie-Louise  et-  des 
deux  Gouvernemens  provisoirei,  8vo.  Paris,  1S14 

-*—■«—-  abreg^e  de  tous  les  Souverains  de  laTerre,  Rois,  ReineSj 
etc.  qui  ont  p^ri  de  mort  violente,  2  vols.  ISmo.  Paris,  1814 

■   ■  de  Bossuet,  Ev^ue  de  Meaux,  compos^e  sur  les  ma- 
nuscrits  originaux,  par  de  Bausset,  4  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1815 
*    ■    ■     ■    Mllitairc  des  Francais,  depuis  Pharaikiond  jusques  et 
compris  le  r^giie  de  Louis  XVI,  3  vols.  8vo. 

■   '  des  Croisades,  par  Michaud,  8vo.  les  tomes  I  et  2 

■  des  Societ^s  Secretes  de  TArm^e  et  d^s  Conspirations 
Militaiies,  8var.  Paris,  1815 

■  des  Tribunaux  Revolution naires,  9  vols.  8vo. 

■  abreg^e  de  la  Litt^rature  Greeque,  depuis  son  origine 
jusquli  la  prise  de  Constantinople  par  les  Turcs,  par  F.  Schoell, 
2  vols.  8vo.  , 

-de  TEmpire  Ottoman,  depuis  sa  fondation  jusqu*k  la 

Paix  d'Yassi,  en  1792,  par  De  Salaberry,  4  vols.  8vo. 

■  '■  ■  de  V Art,  par  les  Monumens  depuis  sa  decadence  au  IVe 
si^le  jusqu'k  son  renouvellement  au  X Vie,  par  M.  Seroux  d*Agin- 
courts  liv.  1  k  11 

■  ■'      pap  vei  fig.  epreu 

Itineraire  de  Buonaparte,  depuis  son  depart  de  Doulevent,  le 
29  Mars,  jusqu'k  son  embarqu^ment  k  Frejus,  le  29  Avril,  8yo. 

Jauliret,  Fables  nouvelles,  2  vol.  12mo.  fig.  Paris.  1814 

Journee  de  THomme  des  Champs,  ou  Manuel  des  cultivateurs 
ruraux,  par  Deconedic^  12mo.  Paris,  1814 

Kieser^  Memoire  sur  TOrganisation  d^  Plantes,  4to.  avec  fig. 

Labaume,  Relation  circonstunciee  de  la  Campagne  de  Russie^ 
avec  des  phmSi  4e  edit.  8Vo«  Paris^  1S15 
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LaPeJ^e^  ou- Tableau  de  Thistoirej  du  gouvemementj  de  la  reli- 
gion,  de  la  litt^rature,  etc.  de  cet  Empire^  des  mceurs^  et  coutumea 
de  ses  habitant^  par  Jourdain^  5  vols.  ISmo.  avec  fig. 
■  fig.  en  couleura 

La  France  Militaire  sous  les  Quatre  Dynasties,  2  vols.  Idmo* 

Legislative,  Minist^rielle,  Judiciaire  et  Administra- 
tive, sous  les  Quatre  Dynasties,,  4  vols.  18mo. 

ha,  Gaule  po^tique,  ou  I'Histoire  de  France  consid^r^  daas  ses 
rapports  avec  la  po^ie,  I'^loquence  et  les  beaux-arts>  |Hir  Mor^ 
changy,  2  vols.  8vo.  ^  , 

Lsmiarck,  M^moirie  aur  les  Fossiks  des  environs  de  Paris,  4ta* 

LacreteUe,  Histoire  de  France^  pendant  les  Guerres  de  Religio»« 
vol.  1  et  S,  8vo.  1814 

Laharpe,  Commentaire  sui^le  Th^tre  de  Voltaire,  8vo.  1814 

■  ■     Le  Triomphe  de  la  Religion,  ou  le  Roi  Martyr, 
poSme  ^pique,  8vo.  1814 

**— —  Lyo^,  ou  Cours  de  Litt^ture  ancienne  et  moderne 
nouv.  edit.  16  vols.  12mo. 

^ 16  vols.  18mo.  1814 

Laplace,  fissai  philosophique  sur  les  probabilit^s,  8vo.  1815 

4to.  1814 

— —  Th^orie  analytique  des  Probabilite«,  2e  edit.  4to.  1815 

L*Art  du  Cuisinier,  par  BeauvUliers,'  2  vols.  8vo.  1814 

L*£gypte  et  la  Syrie,  ou  moeurs,  usages,  costumes  et  moQumens 
des  Egyptiens,  des  Arabes  et  desSyriens,  par  Bveton,  6  vols.  18mo^ 
avec  fig. 

■  fig.  en  couleurs 

Les  Ver§  dor^s  de  Pythagore,  expliqu^s  et  traduita  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois  en  vers  Eumolpiques  Fraa^ ais,  par  Fabre  d*01ivet,  Bva, 

Les  Commentaires  de  Cesar^  trad,  par  Toulongeon,^  vols.  18mo« 

Les  Liliac^es,  liv.  1  k  74. 

LesEtats  deBlois,  trag^die  par  Raynouard,  8vo.  Paris,  18X4. 

Lemons  Theoriques  et  Pratiques  de  la  Langue  Greoque,  12mo. 

Le  Moniteur  Secret,  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1814. 

Les  Tulleries,  le  Temple,  le  Tribunal  Revolutioanaire  et  la  CoOf 
ciergerie,  8vo.  Paris,  1814. 

Le  Christianisme  en  harmonic  avec  les  plus  douces  affections  de 
THomme,  par  Birei,  2  vols.  12mo. 

L'Egypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  ou  Recherches  sur  la  Geographie, 
la  Reli@^n,  la  Langue,  les  Ecritures  et  rHistoire  de  TEgypte 
avant  I'lnvadion  de  Cambyse,  par  Champollioa,  2  vols.  8vo.  bs. 
Paris,  1814.  - 

Les  Ruines  de  Pompei,  par  Mazois,  fol.  lib.  1  k  4. 

lies  Odes  d'Horace,  trad,  en  vers,  par  Vanderbeuigj  8vo.  2 
tomes  en  trois  parties. 

Xiettres  iaedites  de  Madame  de  Sevign^,  8vo, 

Lettres  ecrites  de  Viennci  en  Autnche,  sur  le  c^lkbre  composK 
tear  Haydn,  suiviea  d*uae  vie  de  MQsart,  8vo.  Paris,  1814. 
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lienoir  (Alex.)>  La  Franche  Ma^onnerie  rendiie  ^  sa  veritable 
ongine^  4tQ.  fig.  Paris,  1814. 

Le  Tour  du  Monde,  on  Tableau  gtograpliique  et  historique  de 
tous  les  peuples  de  la  lerre,  par  Madame  Dufi^noj^  6  vols.  ISmo. 
avec  fig. 

fig.  en  couleurs. 

MaUety  de  G^n^ve  et  des  Genevois,  12mo. 

M^ecine  de  TArm^e  d'Espagne  en  1808,  1809,  et  1810,  par 
Loon,  8vo.  Paris,  1814. 

Mes  Souvenirs  de  vingt  ans  de  s^.iour  ^  Berlin,  ou  Fr^d^ricsle- 
Grand^  sa  fiunille,  sa  cour,  etc.  par  Dieudonn^  Thi^bault,  Se  ^t. 
avec  portraits,  4  vols.  8vo. 

M^taphysique  de  Calcul  Infinitesimal,  par  Camot,  8vo. 

Mteoires  sur  la  Revolution  en  Espagne,  S  vols.  8vo. 

-'     ■  ■■  sur  la  Complication  des  Flaies  et  des  Ulc^res,  8to. 
Paris,  1814. 

de  MlleM.D.  Vend^ene,  2  vols.l^mo.  Paris,  1814. 

— -^ de  rinstitut  de  France  classe  des  Sciences  Physiques 

et  Math^matiques,  ann^e  1812,  Ire  partie,  4tD.  Paris,  1814. 

pour  servir  k  I'Histoire  de  iVance,  par  Salgues,  liv.  I 

^  B,  Paris,  1814. 

'  concernant  THistoire,    les    Sciences,  les  Arts,    lea 

Moeurs,  les  Usages  des  Chinois,  le  tome  Itf,  4to. 

— —  G^olygiques  sur  les  terreins  formes  sous  I'eau  douce, 
par  Daudebart  de  Ferussac,  4to.  Paris,  1814. 

Mdmoire  du  Mar^chal  Davoust,  Prince  d'Bckmuhl  au  Roi,  8vo. 
Paris,  1814. 

sur  les  Couleurs  de  Tlris,  produite  par  la  inflexion  de 

la  lumi^re,  par  Bourgeois,  8  vo. 

' —  sur  rUsage  de  VEpiglotte  dans  la  Deglutition,  par 
Magendie^  8vo. 

Millin,  Description  des  Tombeaux  qui  ont  6i4  d'^^couverts  i^ 
Pomp^i  dans  Tan  1812,  8vo.  Naples 

Miotj  M^moires  pour  servir  h  I'Histoire  des  Expeditions  en 
l^pte  et  sen  Syrie,  8vo.  Paris,  1814. 

mines  de  FOrient  exploit^es  par  une  Society  d* Amateurs,  avec 
planches,  fol.  cbaque  cahier. 

MiUingen,  Peintures  antiques  et  incites  de  Vases  Qrecs,  liv.  I 
k5,  Rome,  1813. 

Montgaillard,.  de  la  Restauration  de  la  Monarchie  des  Bourbons 
et  du  retour  k  Tordre,  8vo.  Paris,  1814. 

Moyens  mis  en  Usage  par  Henri  IV  pour  s'assurep  de  la  Cou- 
ronne,  8vo. 

Montkmer  (le  Comte  de),  De  la  Monarchic  Fran9aise,  depuis 
son  Etablissement  jusqu*k  nos  jours,  3  vols.  8vo.  1814. 

Nice  et  ses  environs,  .ou  vingt  vues  dessin^es  d'api^s  nature  en 
1819  dans  les  Alpes  Maritimes,  fol.  obi.  1814. 

Notices  et  EKtraits  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Biblioth^ue  Imp^riale, 
vol.  9,  4to. 
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Nouvelle  Synonyxnie  Chimique^  8vo. 

Nouveau  'Dictionnaire  de  Poche  de  la  Lailgue  Fran^aise,  arec 
la  Prononcifttion^  par  P.  Catineau,  5e  Edition,  l^mo.  1814. 

Nouveaux  E16mens  de  Litt^rature,  par  Breton,  6  vols.  I8mo. 

Orsila,  Traits  des  Poisons  ou  Texicdo^e  g^n^rale,  vol.  1  deux 
parties,  8vo.  1814.    , 

CEuvres  d'Euclide,  traduites  en  Latin  et  en  Francais,  par  Pey- 
rard,  4to.  le  tome  ler. 

Pausanias,  Description  de^  la  Gr^ce,  trad.  nouv.  avec  le  texte 
gree,  collationnd^ur  les  Manuscrits  de  la  Btblioth^ue  du  Roi,  par 
Clavier,  vol.  1,  8vo.  1814. 

Proscription  de  Moreau,  par  Breton  de  la  Martini^re,  8vo.  1814. 

Pr6cis  Historique  sup  la  Vie  et  la  Mort,  par  Lagrange,  4to. 

Principes  de  Versification  Italienne  et  Fran^aise,  par  Scoppa,  3 
vols.  8vo.  avec  musique  grav^e. 

Procfes  Cdlfebres  de  la  li^volution,  ou  Tableau  liistorique  de  plu- 
sieufs  proems  fameux,  2  vols.  8vo.  1814. 

Predictions  tr^s-remarquables  sur  les  evdnemens  de  1812,  1813, 
et  1814,  ^tes  par  le  vieux  de  la  Montagne,  8vo.  1815. 

Recherches  Exp^rimentales  et  Math^matiques  sur  les  Mouve- 
mens  des  Mol^culec,  de  la  lumi^re  autour  de  leur  centre  de  gravity 
par  Biot,  4to. 

■  *  Nonvelles' sur  THistoire  Ancienne,  par  Volney,  3 
vols.  8vo. 

" »   ■  sur  la  Geographic  Syst^matique  et  Positive  des  An- 

ciens,  par  Gossellin,  4to.  les  tomes  3  et  4. 

Recherches  sur  Tldentite  des  forces  Chimiqucs  et  Elect riques, 
trad,  de  I'Allemand  de  H.  C.  Oerste  f,  par  Marcel  de  Serres,  8vo. 

Hocca  (de)Memoire8:sur  la  Guerre  des  Fran^ais  en  Bspagne^ 
8vo.  Paris,  1814 

Relation  impartiale  du  Passage  de  la  Berezina  par  I'armee  Fran* 
gaise  en  1812, 8vo,  carte,  Paris,  1814 

Reflexions  et  Observations  Anatomico-Chirurgicales  sur  TAne- 
vrisme,  par  Scarpa>  trad,  d'ltalien  par  Del  peck,  8vo.  avec  iig..foL 

Roquefort-Flamericourt,  de  I'Etat  de  la  Po^sie  fran(|aise  dans 
les  XII  et  XIII  sidles,  8vo.,  Paris,  1814 

Renneville,  Relation  des  Sieges  de  Sarrogossa  et  de  Tortose,  4to. 
Paris,  1814 

8arrassin,  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  d'Espagne  et  de  Portugal  de 
1807  k  1814 

Say,  Traite  d*Economie  politique,  ou  Simple  exposition  de  la 
mani^re  dont  se  forment,  se  distrtbuent,  et  se  consomment,  les 
richesses,  2e  edit,  au'g.2vol.  8vo.  Paris,  1814 

Seroux  d'Agincourt,  RecueildeFragmens  de  Sculpture  antique^ 
37>  plan.  4to. 

pap  vei. 

Sully  Ses  ]Memoires,  nouv.  edit.  6  vol.  8vo.  br. 

:—  pap.  vel. 

Tableau  de  la  Compagne  dUt  Moreau  ep  1812,  8vo^  par.  1814.    . 
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Tableau  des  Revolutions  de  I'Europe,  par  Koch,  4  vols  Svo. 

■  Hlstorique  et  Pojitique  de  la  France^  sons  les  trois  premi- 

^res  Dynasties,  jusqu'au  r^ae  de  Louis  XIV,  par '  Debcroix,  3 
vol.  8vo. 

Table  des  Diviseurs  pour  tous  les  nombres  du  deuzibmemilliOD^ 
par  Buckharflt,  4to. 

Tableau  Historique  et  Chronologique  des  Guerres,  Batailles, 
S^itioDS,  Revolutions  depuis  la  naissance  de  Louis  XIV  jusqu'en 

1810,  par  G.  Borden,  2  vol.  ISmo.  Paris,  1813. 

Tableau  de  la  Campagne  de  Moscow  en  181S,  par  un  T^inoiQ 
oculaire,  8vo.  Paris,  1813 

Tlikeophrastii  Eresii  de  HistoriaPlaatarum  libri  decern  grece 
cum  syilabo  generum  et  specienun  glossario,  et  ootis  curante  J. 
Stackhouse,  2  vol.  8vo. 

Traite  de  la  Chronologie  Chinoise,  par  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 
4to.  Paris,  1814 

de  Calcul  Diff£rentiel  et  Integral,  par  De  la  Croix,  4to.  lea 

tomes  1  et  ^ 

—  complet  d' Astronomic,  par  Ddambre,  3  vols.  4ta 
"        abr^ge  du  m^me,  8vo. 

—  Medico-Philosopbique  sur  I'AUenation  Mentale,  par  Pinel 
8vo.  2e  edit. 

—  des  Arbres  et  Arbustes,  par  Duhamel,  liv,  1  k  70 
des  Fifevres  Adynamiques  par  Roux,  8vo. 

— —  dela  Construction  des  Fonts,  par  Gautlwy,  3  vols.  *4to. 
avec  fig. 

-^-*  surTEpoque  de  la  fin  du  Monde  et  sur  les  ciroonstances 
qui  Taccompagneront,  par  un  Solitaire,  1814,  8vo. 

Traits  reaiarquable.de  THistoire  de  Napoleon,  ISmo.  1814 

Vergy,  ou  Tlnterr^gne  depuis  1792  jusqu*k  1814;  epoques  dn 
«etour  de  Louis  XVlll  k  Paris,  8vo. 

Voyage  in  Autriche,  ou  Essai  statistique  et  geosrapluque  sar 
eet  Empire,  par  M.  Marcel-de-Serres,  4  vol.  8vo.  1814 

— *  Historiques  et  Pittoresque,  £eut  dans  les  ci-devant  Pays* 
Bass,  et  dana  quelques  Depertmens  voisins,  pendant  les  annes 

1811,  1812  et  1813;  par  Paquet-Syphorien,  3  v<^.  8vo.  avec  fig. 
— —  aux  Antilkfl,  et  h  TAmerique  Meridionale,  commence  en 

1767  et  fini  en  1802,  parLeblond,  8vo.  avec  fig.  le  tome  le? 

-—^Pittoresque  du  Nord  de  Tltalie,  par  Brunn  Neergard,  liv. 
Ik5. 

I  pap*  veL  fig.  epr, 

—**————  de  TEspagne,  liv.  1  ^  3^ 

>  sur  pap.  vei.  fig  epr. 


-  de  Constaatinople,  liv.  1  k  10 
g-  fig.  avant  la  lettre 


Voyage  Historique,  Geographique  et  Philosophique  dans  lea 
principales  villes  de  lltalie  en  1811  et  1812,  par  Petit  Radelh^  a 
vols.  8Vo.    1815. 

Wahlenberg,  Flora  Lapponica,  8vo.  fig. 
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Zach  (le  Baron  de)>  L*Attractioii  desMontagnes  et  seaEffets  sur 
lee  FUs  i^  plomb  ou  sur  le  niveau  des  Instrumens  d*Astronotme^  51 
voIb.  6vo*— ^With  a  variety  of  foreign  Romances.  . 


New  list  qfMaps.     C.  Smith.     1815. 

A  New  English  Atlas^  being  a  complete  set  of  County  Maps,  di« 
vided  into  Hundreds,  on  which  are  delineated  all  the  Direct  and 
Cross  Roads,  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages,  Parks,  Gentlemen's 
Seats,  the  Course  of  the  Rivers  and  Navigable  Canals,  preceded 
by  a  General  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  on  which  the  principal 
Roads  are  carefully  described,  lor  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
connexion  of  the  respective  Maps  5  the  whole  accompanied  by  an 
Index  Villaris,  containing  Fifty  Thousand  Names  of  Places  men* 
tioned  in  the  Work,  with  reference  to  their  situation.  Each 
County  May  may  be  had  separate. 

A  New  Map  of  Yorkshire,  on  four  sheets. 

A  New  General  Atlas,  containing  distinct  Maps  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  throughout  the  world,  care* 
fully  delineated  from  the  best  authorities  extant. 

A  Classical  Atlas,  (being  a  companimi  to  the  Modem)  contain- 
ing distinct  Maps  of  the  Countries  described  in  Ancient  History, 
both  sacred  and  profane. 

A  New  General  Atlas,  (being  a  reduction  of  the  large  Quarto 
Atlas)  containing  Maps  of  all  &e  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States 
throughout  the  Worid,  from  the  best  authorities. 

A  Map  exhibiting  the  Frontiers  of  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  -,  with  a  sketch  of  the  Coast  of  North  America, 
from  the  River  St.  Lawrence  to  Chesapeake  Bay.   One  large  sheet. 

A  New  Map  of  Europe,  containing  the  Great  Roads,  with  the 
Divisions  according  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  drawn  from  the  latest 
authorities.    On  one  very  large  sheet. 

.   A  New  Map  of  Asia.    A  New  Map  of  Africa.    A  New  Map  of 
America. 

A  New  Pair  of  Globes,  four  inches  in  diameter,  the  Terrestrial  -, 
exhibiting  the  whole  of  the  Discoveries  of  the  diffsrent  Circum- 
navigators to  1812  'y  the  Celestial,  comprehending  the  whole  of 
the  Stars  to  the  Fifth  Magnitude.  y 

A  New  Map  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  on  which  the  Turnpike  and  principal  Cross  Roads  a/e  care^ 
fully  described ;  particularly  distinguishing  the  Routes  of  the  Mail 
Coaches,  the  Rivers,  and  Navigable  Canals.     On  six  large  sheets. 

A  New  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  on  two  large  sheets,  prin- 
cipally calculated  for  Travelling;  with  the  Turnpike  and  Mail 
Coach  Roads,  distinguished  by  different  colours,  and  the  Distances 
accurately  described. 

A  Map  of  England,  on  one  sheet,  with  the  Roads  and  Rivers. 

A  New  Map  of  the  Principality  of  Wales,  in  two  sheets,  with 
the  Roads,  Rivers,  and  Distances. 
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A  New  Map  of  the  Navigable  Canals  and  Rivers  of  England, 
Wales^  and  Scotland,  distinctly  shewing  the  length  of  each  line^ 
with  the  dates  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  for  executing  the  same. 
Ott  one  very  large  sheet.  ^ 

A  New  Map  of  the  Canals  and  Navigable 'Rivers  of  England 
and  Wales,  with  the  course  of  each  Canal  described  by  colour,  so 
as  at  Qpe  view  to  ascertain  the  exact  length  of  each  line ;  drawn 
i^om  the  most  correct  Plans  of  the  separate  Canals  extant.  On 
one  9mall  sheet. 

A  Plan  of  the  Grand  Junction,  Grand  Union,  and  Union  Canals. 

Armstrong's  Survey  of  the  Connty  of  Lincoln.  Eight  large 
sheets. 

Kearsley's  Traveller's  Guide  through  Great  Britain,  including 
the  principal  Roads  between  London  and  Paris^ 

A  Plan  of  the  Road  from  London  to  Dover,  and  from  Calais  to 
Paris. 

A  Plan  of  the  Road  from  London  to  Brightelmstone,  and  from 
Dieppe  to  Paris. 

A  Genealogical  and  Historical  Table  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land. 

An  Accurate  Delineation  of  the  Coast  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  that  of  France  from  Brest  to  Ostend ;  likewise  the  whole  of 
the  Coast  of  Holland,  and  the  Rivera  Weser  and  Elbe. 

A  New  Map  of  Germany.     One  large  sheet,  neatly  coloured. 
'  A  New  Map  of  the  BeJtic  Sea,  comprehending  the  Northern 
Part  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia.     One  large  sheet. 

An  Actual  Survey  of  the  Roadd  from  London  to  Brightelmstone, 
with  k  Branch  to  Worthing,  exhibiting  all  the  Noblemen's  and 
Gentlemen's  Seats  on  the  Road. 

A  New  Map  of  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Lancashire,  horn  the  best  authorities. 

A  Map  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

A  Map  .of  the  Country  Five  Miles  round  St.  Paul's. 

A  New  Pocket  Plan  of  London^  Westminster,  add  Sottthwark  ^ 
comprehending  all  the  New  Buildings. 

A  ditto,  indudtng  the  London,  West  India,  &  East  India  Docks. 

A  Plan  of  the  Rood  from  London  to  Bath,  by  Chippenham  and 
by  Devizes. 

Where  may  be  had.  General  Atlasses,  being  Selections  of  the 
best  Maps  extant;  handsomely  coloured,  and  bound  in  Russia. 

Dissected  Maps  of  all  Parts  of  the  World,  and  of  vairious  sizes. 

*^*  New  Globes,  18  and  18  inehes  in  diameter,  mounted  in  a 
variety  of  forms. 
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